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THE    TEACHING    OF  HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 
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DISCIPLINE  is  the  great  end  of  elementary  teacliing.  But 
discipline  must  be  directed  to  the  highest  attainable  objects. 
Drill  for  drill's  sake  is  all  very  well.  But  if  drill  can  be  made  to 
secure  mental  discipline  and  afford  elementary  instruction  in  some 
useful  branch,  its  usefulness  is  doubled.  THistorical  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school  must  then  be  fir^t  a  drill,  and  secondly  it  should 
be  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  subsequent  teaching  in  history. 
In  order  to  secure  mental  discipline  we  must  endeavor  to  train  not 
a  single  faculty  but  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  There  is  an  idea 
4ibroad  that  the  only  faculty  worth  training  is  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty. We  hear  all  the  time  the  injunction :  "  Teach  the  pupil  to 
think."  No  one  can  advocate  this  more  strongly  than  I.  But 
thought  is  not  the  only  function  of  the  brain.  Least  of  all  is  it  the 
first.  We  must  begin  by  teaching  facts.  We  must  then  incul- 
cate the  habit  of  comparison  between  facts  and  observation  of  the 
relations  of  facts.  Having  reached  this  point  we  must  proceed  to 
infer  from  those  observed,  similarities,  differences  and  relations  ; 
the  conclusions  give  us  new  concepts.  And  thirdly,  we  must  train  - 
the  recognitive  faculty  by  which  the  child  will  be  able  to  recall  ' 
both  the  facte  taught  and  the  inferences  drawn.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  wUl  must  be  stimulated,  by  frequent  drill,   to  command 
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and  hold  the  attention  so  that  the  intellect  may  promptly  respond 
to  any  draft  made  upon.it.  Now  history  is  first  a  great  storehouse 
of  facts.  The  teaching  of  history  must  be  begun  by  teaching 
facts,  not  inferences.  Philosophical  formulae  robbed  of  all  pei'son- 
ality  should  never  be  taught  as  elementary  histoiy ;  and  facts  once 
taught  should  be  so  taught  as  to  be  readily  recalled.  Yes,  the 
facts  of  history  must  be  memorized.  Thu8,  Columbus  as  he  ai> 
pears  upon  the  stage  of  history  is  a  fact.  That  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  is  an  important  fact.  That  Columbus  discovered 
America  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1492,  is  also  an  important 
fact.  Growing  out  of  this  central  event  in  the  life  of  Columbus, 
the  man,  his  work  and  his  circumstances  all  become  important. 

Now  there  is  an  idea  which  is  quite  prevalent  that  elementary 
teaching  should  ape  the  methods  of  the  impressionist  school  of 
painting  —  that  an  effect  should  be  produced  upon  the  mind  not 
by  accurately  drawing  in  every  detail  of  the  picture  but  by  a  hurried 
series  of  daubs  of  color  which  from  a  distance  produce  the  general 
effect  of  truth.  I  am  wholly  opposed  to  any  such  method  of  ele- 
mentary teaching.  Like  anatomy,  history  has  a  bony  framework, 
a  framework  fully  ossified  and  strongly  knit  together.  We  want 
to  know  when  and  where  Columbus  was  born ;  who  his  parents 
were ;  what  their  occupation ;  what  his  early  training ;  how  and 
when  he  embraced  the  idea  of  a  western  voyage ;  what  wei*e  the 
conditions  under  which  he  began  the  voyage  ;  what  the  circum- 
stances of  his  voyage  ;  its  results ;  its  influence  upon  the  times ; 
his  subsequent  career;  and  how  his  life  influenced  the  world. 
These  facts  reduced  to  absolute  accuracy  should  be  taught  speci- 
fically, and  they  should  be  committed  to  memory.  In  the  future 
the  child  with  a  well  trained  memory  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
building  up  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  world  and  man's  history  in 
it  from  the  various  information  which  will  gather  round  the  im- 
poitant  points  which  he  has  stored  up  in  his  memory.  Thus,  let 
us  say  he  has  the  date  1446  as  the  birth  of  Columbus,  and  the  date 
1492  as  that  of  the  discovery  of  America.  After  a  while  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  England  his  attention  is  called  to  the  bril- 
liant campaigns  of  Henry  V,  of  Lancaster,  in  France  and  he  r^mem- 
bera  that  Prince  Henrj^  the  Navigator,  one  of  the  men  who  led  the 
way  for  Columbus,  was,  like  Prince  Hal,  the  grandson  of  old  John 
of  Gaunt.  He  reads  his  Shakespeare  and  remembers  that  Falstaff 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  great  discoverer.     As  he  traces  the 
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history  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  ending  in  the  seating  of 
Henry  VII  on  the  throne,  he  remarks  the  character  of  the  prepara- 
tion in  England  for  her  period  of  discovery.  Crossing  over  into 
Prance  he  finds  a  shattered  kingdom  and  comprehends  why  France 
was  80  slow  to  enter  upon  voyages  of  discovery.  Coming  intf> 
Spain  he  remarks  that  it  was  in  Januarj-,  1492,  that  the  Lost  Moor- 
ish king  breathed  his  last  sigh  as  lie  took  his  last  long  glance 
over  the  beautiful  land  of  Grenada,  when  the  triumphant  Spaniard 
spread  his  banners  over  the  fair  city  which  for  seven  hundred  ycai-s 
(circa  780 — ^1492)  had  been  lost  to  Christendom.  He  readily  sees 
in  this  great  triumph  the  immediate  cause  for  the  suj)port  given  to 
Columbus  and  is  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  Spain  sent  so 
many  adventurous  characters,  trained  in  the  Moorish  wars  and  then 
released  from  occupation,  to  America.  Passing  into  Italy  he  finds 
that  at  this  time  the  Italian  republics  which  had  passed  through  a 
brilliant  career  were  sinking  under  civil  wars  and  l)ecoming  a 
prey  to  foreign  countries.  He  begins  to  understand  why  it  was 
that  the  once  proud  republic  of  Genoa  sent  Columbus  to  honor 
Spain,  and  Florence  her  Americus  Vespuccius  to  honor  Portugal^ 
and  Venice  her  Cabots  to  honor  England.  The  Italian  sailors, 
boldest  and  best  of  seamen,  scattered  by  the  Italian  misfortunes  of 
the  day  are  seen  sailing  for  every  other  nation  and  the  peculiarity 
of  Colimibus  sailing  in  a  Spanish  ship  ceases  to  be  remarkable. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  of  these  facts,  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions shall  be  memorized.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  shall  be  mere 
learning  by  rote,  but  I  do  mean  that  names  and  dates,  not  few  but 
many,  must  be  committed  to  memory,  and  this  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  what  is  mere  childish  memorizing  l)econies  a  hal)it,  and  where 
the  child  once  learned  by  rote  he  afterwards  learns  by  instinct.  If 
there  is  one  thing  above  another  that  is  annoying  in  an  historical 
work  it  is  a  scarcity  of  dates.  We  want  not  merely  yeai-s,  but 
months,  and  days  both  of  the  month  and  of  the  week,  and  often 
half  the  tale  is  left  untold  if  the  hour  of  the  day  is  not  mentioned. 
Who  can  understand  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  instance,  if  he  is 
not  told  that  a  shower  delayed  the  movement  of  Napoleon's 
artillery  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  memorable  18th 
day  of  June,  when  he  proposed  to  advance  his  batteries  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning?  This  looking  for  specific  sbitements  of 
time  is  a  part  of  the  habit  of  having  a  mental  picture  of  the  circum- 
stances accompanying  any  given  act.     Just  as  the  mathematician 
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finds  numbers  eloquent  the  historian  finds  dates.  So  it  is  with  the 
lawyer  with  regard  to  cases.  He  wants  not  only  principles 
cited,  but  he  wants  the  name  of  the  case  in  which  the  principle  was 
so  laid  down.  Many  young  lawyers  think  it  a  hardship  to  commit 
to  memory  by  name  a  few  hundred  cases  and  yet  they  learn  in  ex- 
perience that  a  certain  number  of  cases  are  of  such  great  importance 
that  they  must  constantly  be  cited  by  name.  The  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  dates. 

Of  course  this  is  fundamental,  primary,  elementary.  The  outcry 
against  dates  arose  not  because  dates  are  unessential  but  because 
nothbig  but  dates  was  taught  in  an  earlier  day.  We  want  to  teach 
facts  first.  In  history  the  order  of  time  is  of  the  first  importance. 
We  want  to  teach  them,  first,  when  a  thing  happened ;  then  how  it 
happened.  This  involves  the  place  where,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Geography  in  its  broadest  sense,  including  the  personnelle  of  the 
actors  introducing  us  to  such  inquiries  as  those  of  race,  education, 
social  relations,  personal  appearance — including  dress,  etc.  In 
connection  with  Columbus  we*  consider,  first,  that  he  was  an 
Italian.  Just  here  we  generally  must  contend  against  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  children  by  the  Italians  with  whom  they  are  thrown 
in  daily  contact.  In  the  next  place,  we  notice  that  Columbus  came 
of  a  family  of  wool-combers  and  in  that  coimection  observe  that 
wool-combing  was  an  honorable  trade  carried  on  by  a  rich  guild  in  the 
republican  city  of  Genoa,  and  that  Columbus  had  some  educational 
advantages  and  veiy  probably  for  a  time  studied  in  the  University 
of  Pavia.  Our  attention  is  then  called  to  the  diflference  in  dress  of 
four  hundred  years  ago,  and  particularly  to  the  habit  of  all  people 
above  a  certain  station  of  almost  habitually  wearing  arms  and 
armor,  so  that  when  Columbus  draws  his  sword,  for  instance,  he  is 
not  necessarily  either  a  soldier  or  expecting  to  fight,  but  flourishing 
his  sword  much  as  a  gentleman  would  wave  his  cane  at  the  present 
day,  and  when  he  doffs  his  helmet  it  is  no  more  than  the  taking  off 
of  a  dress  hat  in  any  ceremony  of  to-day. 

When  we  have  considered  all  of  the  res  gestae^  as  the  lawyer 
calls  them,  the  attendant  circumstances  of  any  event,  it  is  import 
tant  to  point  out,  even  to  the  youngest  children,  the  Why  ;  tracing 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  event.  And  also  the  results,  show- 
ing how  profoundly  such  an  event  as  the  discovery  of  America 
affected  the  world.  Thus  Columbus  did  not  originate  the  idea  of 
finding  Asia  by  a  westerly  voyage.     It  was  the  common  property 
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of  his  age.  The  letters  of  Toscanelli  are  the  best  summary  of  the 
views  which  Columbus  embraced.  And  Columbus  referred  to  them 
among  other  things  as  the  liasis  of  his  view.  He  acted  on  the 
soundest  judgment  of  the  \^st  informed  contemporaries.  His 
praise  is  due -to  his  having  acted.  As  faith  without  works  Ls  dead, 
so  the  faith  of  liis  predecessors  and  contemporaries  was  barren  of 
results.  But  Columbus  gave  the  world  a  new  hemisphere.  Now 
these  facts,  circumstances  and  conditions  must  be  taught  in  tliis 
order:  We  must  teach  the  fact — ^first,  its  time,  then  its  place,. 
and  then  its  circumstances,  and  then  we  must  build  from  fact  to 
fact,  from  event  to  event,  from  period  to  period  by  as  close  and 
well-connected  a  chain  as  possible.  But  what  we  want  in  our  ele^ 
mentary  teaching  is  solid  facts,  well  memorized,  and  not  too  much 
speculation  and  inference.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  average 
teacher  I  may  safely  say  that  elementary-school  conclusions  of  a 
speculative  character  have  generally  to  be  unlearned,  the  principal 
reason  being  that  historical  writers  rather  than  historians  are  relied 
on  in  most  cases  by  the  teacher.  In  my  lectures  in  college  on  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States  I  am  absolutely 
unable  to  proceed  if  the  students  do  not  already  know  When, 
Where  and  Why  the  Mayflower  came  to  America,  the  English 
settled  in  Virginia  ;  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  and  so  on  ;  when  the 
various  colonial  governments  came  into  being,  what  was  their  char- 
acter, and  who  were  the  important  governors,  and  what  their  prm- 
cipal  public  acts  were,  and  so  on.  It  is  all  verj'  well  for  a  l)oy  to 
know  the  difference  between  the  Roundhead  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Cavalier  of  Virginia,  but  what  good  puqjose  does  it  serve  if  he 
cannot  explain  why  the  Roundhead  settled  in  Massachusetts  and 
why  the  Cavalier  in  Virginia,  and  how  can  he  explain  this  if  he  does 
not  know  the  date  of  the  settlement  ?  Let  us  have  facts,  and  facts 
backed  up  by  dates  ;  being  quite  sure  that  where  these  things  are 
thoroughly  knoWh  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  find  their 
application;  while,  if  mere  formulae  are  taught  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  steadily  fading  impression. 
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EDWARD  THRING, 

G.  WOLCOTT  BROOKS;  DOBGHESTEK. 

EDWARD  THRING  was  an  educational  pioneer.  He  was  one 
of  the  firet  to  note  the  contrast  between  culture  and  ci*am- 
ming.  In  his  great  work  as  Headmaster  of  Uppingham  School 
(England),  he  demonstrated  that  the  mind  is  an  intellectual  pow- 
er to  be  trained,  not  a  truck  to  be  loaded. 

As  he  entered  upon  his  work  as  an  educator,  he  was  eager  to 
perform  the  experiment  of  managing  boys  by  wooing  rather  than 
by  whipping,  and  to  illustrate  before  the  world  the  idea  that  juve- 
nile mmds  are  not  knowledge-shops,  to  be  stuffed  with  mental  fur- 
niture, ready  made  by  their  instructors.  Thring  was  also  aglow 
with  enthusiasm  to  prove  that  the  chief  object  of  a  great  school  is 
"  strength  of  mind  and  character,  and  that  any  process  that  contri- 
butes to  give  this  kind  of  strength  is  true,  even  though  little 
knowledge  is  gained  by  it." 

ThiLS  he  emphiisized  training  as  the  object  of  true  education.  Mere 
knowledge  was  made  tributary  to  that  end.  "Education,"  saj^ 
Thring,  "  means  training  for  life ;  life,  not  lessons,  is  what  has  to 
be  dealt  with,  or  lessons  only  so  far  as  they  inspirit  life,  enrich  it 
and  give  it  new  powers.  Nothing  can  be  said  before  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  strong  mind  and  the  stuffed  mind,  between  train- 
ing  and  cram^  is  thorougJily  recognized.  A  teacher  is  not  a  parrot- 
master,  not  a  truck-loader  at  a  goods  station.  A  teacher's  object 
is  not  to  load  up  his  pupil  with  facts,  but  to  train  him  how  to  get 
facts  for  himself.  The  teacher's  aim  is  to  create  producing  pow- 
er." One  of  the  highest  functions  of  an  instructor  is  to  impart 
himself  to  his  pupils  ;  to  enkindle  in  their  minds  his  enthusiasm, 
and  to  make  contagious  his  own  scholarly  habite.  In  the  Upping- 
ham school,  every  student  was  enthused  with  the  burning  desire 
of  their  master  to  illustrate  the  idea  that  education  is  not  cram- 
ming for  an  examination,  but  training  for  life. 

In  the  execution  of  his  liigh  design,  Thring  employed  model 
methods.  He  was  determined  that  the  boys  should  do  their  own 
thinking.  Sometimes  he  would  startle  a  dull  lad  with  Socratic 
queries,  beginning  thus, — 
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"  What  have  you  got  sticking  up  between  your  shouldere  ?  " 

"  My  head." 

"  Quite  sure  it  is  not  a  turnip  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  quite.  " 

"  Why,  what  is  the  dififerenee  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  head  thinks  and  a  turnip  does  not,  " 

And  so  the  pupil  would  be  led  into  an  independent  mental  pro- 
cess. 

People  are  ever  ready  to  shirk  thinking  ;  they  will  buy  manuak, 
read  "  Review  of  Reviews  ",  attend  lectures,  consult  editorials,  re 
ject  weighty  books  and  in  every  other  possible  manner  dodge  the- 
necessity  of  mental  effort,  and  pay  others  to  do  the  thinking  for 
them.  This  same  indolence  of  mind  characterizes  youth ;  they 
will  not  think  except  under  pressure  or  when  stimulated  by  a 
quickening  spirit.  The  educator,  who  is  a  genius  has  a  creative 
soul.  He  touches  the  inner  springs  of  being  and  starts  the 
thought-producing  powers.  His  pupils  will  acquire  the  art  of  ac- 
curate observation,  and  will  possess  the  power  of  communicating  to 
others  their  impressions  in  clear-cut  English.  As  one  object  with 
Thring  was  to  stimulate  independent  mental  effort,  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  prominence  given  to  lectures  in  modern  educational 
methods.  The  object  of  the  lecturer  is  to  communicate  know- 
ledge ;  he  has  stuffed  himself  with  facts  and  his  aim  is  to  stuff  his 
students.  The  true  teacher  deals  not  so  much  with  books  as  with 
minds.  "  He  is  a  trainer,  not  a  truck-loader,  "  says  Thring.  "  The 
lecturer  is  like  a  ready-made  clothes  shop.  His  knowledge  must 
be  cut  into  the  most  acceptable  manner.  This  requires  much  com- 
mand of  the  book  to  be  communicated  and  an  effective  delivery, 
but  when  done  it  is  done.  The  lecturer  leaves  his  audience  and 
they  leave  him.  It  is  in  this,  that  the  difference  lies  between 
teacher  and  lecturer,  between  taught  and  belectured.  The  teacher 
makes  the  taught  do  the  work,  and  occupies  himself  in  showing 
them  how  to  do  it.  His  work  is  to  direct,  suggest,  inspirit.  The 
lecture  is  clear-cut,  beautifully  connected,  yet  avoiding  all  close 
and  laborious  exactness.  Teachmg  takes  any  shape,  is  fragmen- 
tary, disregards  all  precise  plan,  provided  that  a  close,  laborious, 
and  exact  exercise  of  mind  is  the  result.  The  lecturer  does  the 
work  and  goes.  The  teacher  makes  his  pupils  work,  and  stands 
or  falls  by  what  they  do.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  teacher  and 
the  lecturer  represent  two  opposite  poles ;  there  is  an  antagonism  in 
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principle  between  a  subject  put  forth  attractively,  when  the  master 
does  the  work  and  the  disciple  listens,  and  the  problem  of  a  dull 
mind  solved  and  dormant  faculties  roused  to  eflScient  powers,  when 
the  disciple  does  the  work  and  the  dusciple's  mind  is  the  subjects 
and  the  teacher  is  a  practitioner  on  mind." 

Entertaining  such  views,  Thring  rejected  the  current  dictum 
that  knowledge  is  power,  and  he  believed  that  true  force  resided  in 
the  culture  of  the  mind.  That  which  lie  sought  to  produce  was 
power  in  one's  self.  Often  the  minds  of  pupils  are  so  crammed  as 
to  render  impossible  any  independent  intellectual  effort. 

Dickens'  character,  old  "  Squeeres  "  had  at  least  one  good  educa- 
tional idea  ;  he  insisted  upon  the  boys  putting  in  practice  all  the 
information  received.  The  tyrant-master  would  write  h-o-r-s-e  on  the 
board  and  then  a  shivering  lad  would  be  despatched  to  the  stall  to 
groom  the  old  nag  and  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
And  b-o-t-a-n-y  was  written  on  the  board  and  some  Smike  or  Nich- 
olas was  hustled  ofiF  to  the  garden  to  weed  the  beets  and  cabbages 
and  thus  get  in  touch  with  nature.  A  gigantic  evil  in  the  modern 
school  consists  in  this, —  the  teacher  does  the  work  and  the  pupil 
is  simply  receptive. 

Thring  made  a  great  specialty  of  developing  a  magnificent  man- 
hood. His  students  had  resources  in  themselves.  It  was  one  of 
the  moulding  principles  of  his  life  to  get  inside  his  boys,  for  he  re- 
garded this  as  the  only  means  by  whicJi  mind  could  l)e  reacl»ed  and 
true  success  attained.  He  says,  "  The  kettle  lid,  on  or  off,  and  the 
pumper  give  a  very  true  picture  of  modem  theoiy  and  practice. 
Pumping  in  knowledge  is  not  education.  The  Teacher  and  the 
Trainer  has  to  make  his  pupil  strong,  and  skilful  in  himself. 
Pumping  and  l)eing  pumped  on,  is  not  teaching  and  being  tiiught. 
The  shut  mind  defies  all  such  attempts  to  reach  it.  Nothing  can 
be  done  so  long  as  the  lid  remains  on.  But  why  do  the  kettles 
keep  the  lid  on  ?  Because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  deluge.  No 
skill  can  reach  a  boy  who  does  not  believe  in  the  value  of  what  he 
is  doing.  What  then  is  teaching  ?  If  teaching  means  calling  out 
dormant  faculties  and  strengthening  minds,  it  is  obvious  that  pum{> 
ing  indiscriminately  on  a  class,  though  the  veritable  waters  of 
Helicon  be  pumped,  is  not  teaching.  Mind  is  the  teacher's  subject. 
He  must  be  able  to  deal  with  mind.  The  firat  thought  of  a  teacher 
must  be  tliat  he  has  to  teach.  "  Thring  entertained  the  idea  that 
if  an  instructor  had  no  more  than  twentv-five  students,  he  could 
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have  a  personal  interest  in  each.  He  knew  that  boys  are  not  defi- 
cient in  ability  but  are  usually  lacking  the  willingness  to  learn,  and 
like  every  genius  he  had  a  quickening  spirit  and  could  thrill  \vith 
life  dormant  faculties.  A  mere  pedant  pedagogue  could  teacli 
rules ;  he  could  arouse  the  whole  inner  being. 

Thring  was  a  thorough  believer  in  what  Chalmers  called,  "  the 
expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  He  emphasized  the  vast 
difference  between  a  prison  and  a  school.  It  is  safer  to  trust  boys 
too  much  than  too  little.  The  prison  system  of  education  may 
produce  big  block  heads,  all  of  the  same  dull  uniformity,  but  when 
lads  are  loved,  and  trusted  and  won,  they  "  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
right  in  sight  and  out  of  sight,  from  having  right  in  themselves.'* 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  people  lovely  and  that  is  to  love 
them.  The  teacher  who  is  perfectly  just  can  at  times  be  severe, 
yet  retain  the  affection  of  his  students.  The  public  opinion  prev- 
alent in  a  school  can  be  utilized  as  a  great  power  in  discipline.  When 
there  was  some  misdemeanor,  Thring  would  say,  "  Now,  I  am  not 
going  to  waste  words  upon  A  and  B.  I  hold  the  whole  school 
responsible  for  these  wrong  things.  Any  society  can  put  down 
offences,  if  it  chooses."  Sometimes  when  an  offence  was  known 
to  have  occurred  among  the  boys  of  a  particular  department,  all  in 
that  section  were  for  a  week  excluded  from  the  cricket  field  and 
compelled  to  take  their  exercise  walking  two  and  two  attended  by  a 
master.  When  anything  wrong  occurred  Thring  did  not  ask  "  who 
did  it  ? "  but  "  who  were  there  ? "  The  punishment  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  section  as  guilty.  He  would  say,  "  I  don't 
know  who  the  offenders  are,  and  I  don't  want  to  know.  The)" 
would  not  have  done  it,  if  the  rest  of  you  disliked  it  enough.'* 
And  thus  this  model  master  believed  in  collective  punishment  for 
individual  offences. 

Thus  all  the  boys  were  anxious  to  prevent  misdemeanoi-s,  or  all 
would  be  punished  if  evil  occurred.  Public  opinion  in  the  school 
thus  became  healthy  and  helpful.  With  all  the  force  of  his  being, 
Thring  would  denounce  every  form  of  cheating,  such  as  the  use  of 
a  '*  crib."  When  anything  of  the  kind  was  discovered  he  would  say, 
"  A  very  disgraceful  thing  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  ;  two  of 
you  have  been  cheating  at  work.  I  mean  the  school  to  know  what 
I  think  of  this  thing.  I  hold  that  to  cheat  a  master  is  inexpressibly 
base.  I  know  the  mean  things  you  say  to  yourselves,  some  of  you, 
in  your  mean  hearts  about  its  being  natural  to  boys,  and  '  they  all 
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do  it  at  other  schools/  and  the  rest  of  that  pitiful  talk.  But  we 
are  not  'other  schools.'  There  have  been  times  when  schools  were 
like  prisons,  and  there  was  some  wretched  kind  of  excuse  for 
cheating  your  jailors.  But  you  don't  live  in  a  prison  here.  We 
make  your  life  free  and  pleasant.  We  trust  you.  We  make  it 
easy  to  live  a  true  life,  and  then  you  turn  traitors  to  truth.  Now, 
which  you  will !  The  prison,  or  the  free  life  of  true  society." 
Thus  Thring  put  moral  ozone  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  school. 
To  raise  individuals  he  raised  the  tone  of  the  whole  school.  He 
was  an  athlete  and  often  entered  into  the  sports  of  the  boys.  He 
had  a  gift  of  wit.  Once  when  addressing  the  lads  on  education  he 
remarked  that  he  would  teach  them  some  lessons  in  matters  of 
discipline  illustrated  by  wood  cuts.  When  some  one  remarked 
to  him  that  a  certain  preacher  was  dry,  "  Dry ! "  exclaimed  Thring, 
•'Why,  my  good  fellow,  brick-dust  is  butter  to  him."  Such  a 
master  and  the  boys  did  not  constitute  two  parties,  they  were  one. 
His  great  distinction  was  that  he  instituted  self-government ;  by  a 
healthy  growth  his  boys  became  thoughtful,  upright  men.  Their 
education  prej)ared  them  for  actual  life.  • 

"  He  made  men  seers,  young  dreamers  to  desire 
The  one  thinf?  good^to  do  the  one  thing  right ; 
He  cast  truth^s  heart  into  the  fiercest  fight, 
And  bade  us  battle  and  never  tire ; 
He  kindled  hope,  he  set  dead  faith  afire, 
Gave  workers  will,  filled  eyes  with  love  and  sight. 
And,  by  the  lamp  of  service,  thro'  the  night 
Led  learning  from  the  ruts  and  from  the  mire. 

Not  praise  nor  scorn,  not  riches,  honor,  fame, 
Gould  tempt  his  hand  a  moment  from  the  plough, 
Nor  the  world-deafening  clamor  of  the  daws 
Pecking  about  the  ploughshare  harm  his  cause ; 
Let  others  reap — he  claimed  to  serve  and  sow— 
And  as  he  toiled,  the  Lord  of  Harvest  came.** 


HOME  EDUCATION. 

B.    P.    POWELL,    CLINTON,    N.    Y. 


THE  topic  of  Home  Education  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one 
that  cannot  become  too  old  to  be  interesting  and  important 
Although  I  have  given  it  much  thought  it  stirs  me  at  this  hour  with 
more  of  its  novelty  than  any  other  phase  of  education  ;    perhaps  of 
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social  life  altx^gether.  I  am  convinced  indeed  that  we  have  failed 
as  yet  to  comprehend  the  real  meaning  of  the  term.  What  is  it 
possible  for  its  to  do  with  and  for  the  child  born  into  our  arms 
without  passing  it  over  to  outside  influences  and  training  ?  What 
also  may  be  done  by  us  in  conjunction  with  such  wise  aid  as  may 
he  secured  elsewhere  ?  Those  of  us  who  remember  the  homes  of 
half  a  century  ago  feel,  if  we  abide  for  a  careful  reminiscence,  that 
a  home  of  that  period  meant  far  more  and  included  much  more 
than  at  present.  Our  industries  were  numerous,  and  involved  tact, 
skill  and  culture.  We  manufactured  nearly  all  we  used  or  wore, 
and  created  nearly  all  that  we  ate.  Most  of  these  industries  have 
l)een  drawn  off  by  the  exigencies  of  the  steam  age  to  factories  and 
mills.  We  simply  hoe  and  husk  our  corn  ;  we  do  not  shell  or 
grind  it.  We  buy  our  soap  and  fuel  and  candles  and  cloth  ;  and 
have  lost  even  the  arts  of  sewing,  knitting  and  sawing  wood.  This 
leaves  home  life  in  one  respect  more  meagre  and  barren  of  interest. 
The  education  of  such  an  industrial  life  was  varied  and  very  de- 
lightful. The  young  were  not  apt  to  desire,  even  with  supera- 
bundance of  work,  to  escape  from  home.  There  we  had  at  least 
a  manual  training  school.  But  this  was  not  all ;  notwithstanding 
we  had  our  churches  and  were  devout  attendants.  The  church  of 
that  day  did  not  undertake  to  supplant  home  moral  training. 
Many  of  us  remember  with  not  a  little  i^leasure  that  our  parents 
never  felt  a  right  to  shirk  ujx)n  the  Sunday  School  that  portion  of 
teaching  which  was  considered  religious.  The  church  supei-vised 
home  culture ;  the  Sunday  School  supplemented  it.  Pastoral 
visits  were  of  an  educational  rather  than  social  sort.  Our  schools 
were  certainly  in  some  respects  far  less  advanced  and  progressive 
than  now  ;  but  they  left  more  to  be  done  at  home.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  schools  did  not  undeitake  to  educate  us  ;  but  to  add  to 
our  education.  These  things  I  do  not  recollect  with  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  to  record  facts.  We  have  grown  into  a  habit  of  giving 
over  our  children  far  more  largely  than  formerly  into  the  hands 
of  outside  organizations.  That  this  has  helped  to  jeopardize  the 
family  might  be  easily  argued.  Possibly  we  shall  see  in  such  tenden- 
cies the  cause  for  the  weakening  of  home  ties ;  and  not  only  the 
early  falling  oflf  of  children,  but  the  large  increase  of  divorce. 
Certainly  we  shall  in  some  way  always  be  able  to  turn  all  evils  as 
well  as  all  blessings  to  education. 

Abruptly  breaking  from  this  direct  train  of  thought,  I  wish  to 
consider  what  we  may  do  to  enlarge  home  life,  and  especially  on 
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the  side  of  education.  It  will  help  us  in  answering  this  question 
to  consider  that  history,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  shows  us 
the  family  as  the  social  unit ;  and  only  during  the  last  century  has 
the  individual  become  the  central  thought  of  law  and  social  organ- 
ization. Our  fathers  built  the  family ;  we  have  unwittingly  un- 
built it.  But  while  the  exigencies  of  a  steam  age  have  taken 
away  our  industries  ;  and  the  spirit  of  "  the  rights  of  men," 
breathed  by  Rosseau  into  education  and  politics,  has  loosened 
paternal  power,  there  are  other  influences  abroad  that  enable  us  to 
rebuild  and  enlarge  and  ennoble  home  life,  far  beyond  the  former 
glory.  I  believe  that  this  new  home  life  is  ahead  of  us,  and  that 
it  will  be  a  marked  feature  of  the  20th  century.  I  venture  on 
prophecy  however  only,  because  what  I  have  to  say  will  go  so 
sharply  counter  to  much,  and  yet  somewhat  coincide  with  some 
things  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  outlook. 

I  was  talking  but  yesterday,  in  the  cars,  with  the  ex-president 
of  one  of  our  prominent  colleges  ;  and  he  said^  "  what  you  say  on 
this  point  is  true,  and  to  me  it  is  about  the  only  unpleasant  feature 
of  life,  to  have  gone  through  this  transition  period.  We  have  not 
done  the  best  nor  the  wisest  with  our  bojrs  and  girls,  and  many  of 
them  are  badly  spoiled.  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  go  back  to  the 
seclusion  and  inclusiveness  of  the  former  period,  or  that  we  can 
wish  to  do  so  ;  but  we  must  take  this  new  great  age  of  electricity, 
this  cosmopolitanism,  and  bring  it  into  our  home  life."  This  of 
coui-se,  in  some  phases  and  forms,  we  have  already  done ;  or 
aspired  to  do.  We  have  changed  our  architecture  from  the  dead 
classical  to  the  living  English  and  American.  Horticulture  has 
brought  into  our  lawns  and  lots  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  all  the 
world.  Magazines  and  newspapers  bring  in  literature  of  improv- 
ing quality  as  well  as  increasing  quantity.  Music  and  art  are  tak- 
ing on  new  forms  in  our  cottages,  and  are  there  if  we  choose  to 
receive  them.  Still  our  homes  are  in  the  average  not  concentric. 
The  centrifugal  force  is  strongest.     What  more  can  we  do  ? 

Let  me  imagine  a  home  of  a  suburban  sort,  or,  if  you  choose, 
somewhat  removed  from  town  association.  Can  we  concenter  at 
and  in  this  life  at  home  so  much  of  our  age  as  to  make  it  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  the  children  bom  there  ?  Can  we,  in  other  words, 
reconstruct  in  all  intensity  "  the  family  "  of  Aryan  history,  and 
yet  liave  it  fully  of  this  age.  If  you  should  vrrite  over  the  door 
of  most  houses  a  descriptive  title  you  would  be  compelled  to  select 
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theae  worcb,  "  This  is  a  Work  House."    Cio  ilirough  it  and  you  see 
that  although  the  old  Saxon  "  All "  has  become  not  only  a  Hall, 
but  a  Dining  Room,  and  Sleeping  Rooms,  and  Cooking  Room,  and 
Stoi-age  Room,  it  has  nothing,  or  little,  to  indicate    the   age    in 
which  we  live.     Such  rooms  our  fathei*s  had — and  more.     What 
may  be  easily  evolved,  and  I  think  will  l>e  speedily  evolved,  are 
(1)  a  work  shop.     By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  mere  carpenter's  shop, 
which  would,  to  be  sure,  often  be  a  relief,  but  a  shop  furnished  for 
young  hands  and  heads,  to  work  in  iron,   and  brass,   and   such 
mechanism  as  they  choose.     We  have  our  electric  bells  ;  but  what 
else  of  the  electric  age  is  inside  our  country  homes  ?     Our  boys 
should  be  able  to  put  in  such  bells   themselves ;   to   create   the 
batteries ;  to  construct  motors  ;  to  put  up  telephones  between  our 
buildings  ;  to  inin  some  of  oui*  lighter  machines  l)y  electric  power. 
The  age  begets  children.     They  come  with  age  heredity  as  well 
as  ancestral  heredity.     Our  boy  will  be  bom  to  us  with  a  passion 
for  machinery,  for  engineering,  for  electrical  experimenting.     Let 
us  have  the  home  opportunity  for  his  development.     The  power  of 
tools  of  all  sorts  is  a  moral  as  well  as  educative  power.     I  dread  a 
strictly  book  education.     I  fear  a  compressed  stomach,  and  a  con- 
gested liver.     They  have  an  affinity  for  vice.     Manual  education 
means    chest    education ;     full    lungs ;    good    digestion ;    clean 
thoughts  ;  clear  eyes ;  a  bright  step  ;  sweet  breath  ;  loving  arms  ; 
and  wholesomeness.     (2)  There   are    abundant   oportunities   for 
creatmg  a  laboratory  in   connection  with   any  well-to-do   home. 
This  should  be  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  geology,  biology.     The 
physics  can  better  be  associated  with  the  work  shop.     It  is  easily 
possible  with  small  expense  to  enable  our  boys  and  girls  to  educate 
themselves  largely  in  all  the  above  studies.     But  of  course  it  is 
needful  to  supply  some  books  ivs  well  as  apparatus.     Such  hand 
books  aie  piwurable.     The  Scientific  American  I  have  found  to 
be  invaluable  in  our  bookshop.     S baler's  Elementary  Geology  is  a 
sample  of  the  aids  needed  in  the  laboi-atory.     But  it  needs  no  ex- 
planation that  laboratory  and  field  work  must  go  together.     Our 
homes  are  far  better  fitted  for  this  important  branch  of  education 
than  any  school  at  present  is,  or  for  some  time  will  be.     We  live 
in  botanic  gardens,  and  geological  sections.     Our  children  should 
know  that  botany,  and  geology,  is  not  in  books,  but  all  about  their 
doors  and  fields  and  glens. 

It  is  not  imposssble,  without  excessive  cost,  indeed  with  far  less 
cost  than  sending  our  children  to  a  distant  school,  to  have  a  pho- 
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tograph  gallery,  with  its  dark  closet  as  an  accessory  of  the  physics 
shop.  A  small  room  for  cabinets  is  also  desirfible.  For  when 
biology  is  carried  out  not  only  as  botany  but  as  entomology  the 
preservation  of  collections  is  of  great  importance.  TJie  l:oy  of  six- 
teen should  be  able  in  the  workshop  to  make  his  own  cabinets,  and 
having  collected  his  moths  and  butterflies,  and  learned  to  mount 
them,  he  should  have  his  well-ventilated,  well-kept  cabinet  room 
or  museum.  Is  all  this  too  much  for  he  me  ?  I  think  not,  it  is 
not  enough.  Now  you  see  life  flowing  in  the  family,  and  you  see 
thought  and  hope  of  the  family  sort.  The  children  wdll  co-operate. 
The  parents  will  be  drawn  in  with  zest  and  self-development. 
This  may  have  required  much  or  little  aid  from  without — tut  one 
perhaps,  as  well  as  school  help.  But  it  is  brought  home  and  kepL 
It  is  not  carried  off  at  once  to  be  employed  or  used  or  turned  into 
cash  elsewhere.  It  shows  the  true  end  of  education  to  be,  not  to 
make  money,  but  to  make  home. 

Other  appurtenances  to  home  life  may  come  after ;  or  even  pre- 
cede much  of  this  ;  and  this  will  depend  on  the  natural  bias  of  the 
children  to  be  trained.  One  whom  I  know  has  so  strong  a  p^ission 
for  ornithology  that  a  bird  cannot  fly  over  unseen.  He  has  gone 
on  from  collecting  to  sketching,  from  sketching  to  painting,  from 
painting  to  making  teaching  a  profession.  His  mother  could  not 
read.  She  worked  to  educate  him,  but  she  knew  how  to  make 
home  a  school.  A  printing  press  and  a  shop  for  it,  or  office,  is 
often  of  fine  value.  The  appurtenances  for  such  studies  are 
among  others  a  good  microscope ;  a  photographic  outfit ;  and  there 
will  be  necessary  a  constant  allowance  for  the  laboratory.  If  in 
return  we  get  a  highly  intelligent,  refined  home,  full  of  purity, 
beauty,  love  and  life,  it  will  well  repay  us.  But  it  must  be  un- 
dei-stood  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  economy,  for  by  thus  building 
a  ti*ue  home,  we  save  not  only  the  character  of  our  children,  but 
we  obviate  those  waotes  which  are  sure  to  accrue  from  falsely 
educat-ed  children.  Our  object  is  to  fix  their  tastes  on  the  best 
ends  in  life.  Allow  each  one  to  develop  his  own  or  her  own  bias, 
assist  him  in  that  direction. 

I  have  thus  suggested  some  measures  that  may  be  taken  bv 
the  ordinaiy  home-builder,  for  making  home  broad,  rich  and  coi:i- 
prehensive.  That  is,  while  using  to  the  fullest  our  public  institu- 
tions, factories,  shops,  mills  on  the  one  hand;  and  schools,  churches, 
associations  on  the  other ;  we  must  still  make  home  supreme  and 
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most  attractive,  instructive,  and  richest  in  everything  that  builds 
chai^cter  and  ennobles  life.     We  must  not  yield  too  much  to  the 
social    and  agglomerative  spirit.       There  is  great  unwisdom  in 
allowing  institutions  originated  to  be  helps  of  the  family,  to  sup- 
plant the  family  itself.    I  do  not  intend  in  the  least  to  overlook  the 
ai-gument  that  some  are  able  to  do  far  more  than  others  in  the  way 
of  building  a  complete  home ;  I  only  urge  that  all  can  do  far  more 
than  they  have  yet  undertaken ;  and  that  on  the  whole  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  fullness  of  the  meaning  and  the  power  of  the 
idea,  "  our  home."     Great  wealth  is  not  essential  to  accomplishing 
a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  home  education.     Not  anything  that 
we  can  ourselves  do  as  well  (or  possibly  better)  should  be  delega- 
ted to  outsiders.     A  strong  and  determinative  impulse  for  making 
much  of  our  homes   will  not  enfeeble,  but  really   impn'ove   our 
public  schools.     The  teachers  should  feel  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
thi'ow  upon  them  our  specific  responsibility ;  or  indeed  allow  them 
to  interfere  with  that  part  of  soul-making  that  we  can  accomplish 
without  aid.     Few  parents  are  unable,  in  this  day  of  general  infor- 
mation, to  do  far  more  of  the  primary  work  than  they  pretend  to  un- 
dertake.    A  habit  has  grown  on  us  to  get  rid  of  our  children,  and 
of  the  fundamental  duties  of  parenthood,  by  sending  our  bo}^  and 
gills  to  early  school  life.     Only  a  full  article  would  partly  deal 
with  the  folly  and  criminality  of  exposing  exceedingly  unformed 
characters  to  promiscuous  influences  of  even  a  good  sort.     Home 
should  hold  not  only  the  cradle  of  the  body  but  the  cradle  of 
character.     May  I  live  to  see  the  coming  era  of  vastly  enlarged 
and  ennobled  American  homes. 
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TWENTY  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  general  labora- 
tory teaching  of  chemistry  in  American  Colleges.  What 
instiuction  there  was  consisted  of  lectures  or  perhaps  text  book 
recitations  coupled  with  some  illustrated  "experimenting"  by  the 
instructor.  Working  laboratories  such  as  are  common  now  were 
almost  unknown.  To-day,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  any  college  should 
reduce  its  chemical  instructions  to  such  a  level  it  would  be  imme- 
diately and  largely  depleted  in  numbers. 
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This  change  of  base  has  not  been  a  gradual  one,  neither,  be 
it  noticed,  has  it  been  confined  to  chemistry  alone.  It  has  reached 
and  is  effecting  every  branch  of  learning  whether  literary  or  scien- 
tific. It  would  be  veiy  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  as  well  as 
the  profound  and  far-reaching  effects  of  this  modern  "  revival  of 
learning.  "  For  our  present  purpose  however,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  notice  the  succession  of  certain  events  in  point  of  time  without 
inquiring  whether  these  events  are  related  as  cause  and  effect  or 
not.  Thus  we  find  that  some  of  our  larger  colleges  (Harvard  first 
of  all)  gave,  in  a  limited  way,  general  laboratory  instruction  in 
<3hemistry  long  before  the  smaller  ones  took  it  up  (1859).  The 
first  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  on  a  small  scale  and 
attended  by  many  difficulties,  but  success  attended  them  from  the 
very  start.  Difficulties  began  to  melt  away.  Other  colleges,  look- 
ing for  the  secret  of  the  new  life  which  was  animating  their  con- 
temporaries, thought  they  saw  it  in  the  laboratory^  so  they  too 
bestirred  themselves  to  equip  laboratories  and  secure  a  share  in  the 
resulting  educational  boom.  The  movement  toward  laboratory 
instruction  is,  to-day,  to  put  the  case  mildly,  in  no  immediate  dan- 
ger of  decline.  Practically  all  departments  from  Chemistry  to 
History  and  Psychology  have  their  laboratories  now,  and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight.  It  is  a  good  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  ill. 
There  is  no  anny  without  its  camp-followers  and  no  animal  with- 
out its  parasites.  The  laboratory  movement  is  no  exceptional 
case.  It  has  brought  up  and  is  constantly  bringing  up  serious  and 
jcomplicated  questions  which  cannot  much  longer  be  passed  over 
without  general  and  careful  consideration.  Some  of  these  may  be 
touched  upon  later. 

Since  the  larger  colleges  had  led  off  toward  laboratory  teach- 
ing they  were,  naturally,  far  ahead  of  the  others  in  experience 
and  equipment.  They  were  thus  in  a  position  to  make  themselves 
veiy  efficient  guides  for  the  smaller  colleges,  in  this  respect.  It 
was  at  the  Harvard  Laboratory  that  the  idea  was  fii-st  conceived  of 
holding  a  session  during  part  of  the  summer  months  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  instructor  in  other  institutions  who  might  wish  to  gain 
4in  insight  into  the  methods  which  had  been  found  successful  at 
Harvard.  The  plan  was  successful  from  the  first.  College  in- 
structors and  teachers  in  secondary  schools  constituted  at  first  the 
.bulk  of  those  attending. 

In  later  years,  others  concerned  in  various  ways  with  Chemistry 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  of 
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working  for  a  while  in  a  well  equipped  laboi-atory  under  good  in- 
struction. The  example  thus  set  by  Harvard  has  been  followed  to 
some  extent  by  other  colleges.  Moreover  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  good  results  of  summer  instruction  in  Chemistry,  results  felt 
in  school  and  college  alike,  might  well  be  shared  by  other  depart- 
ments, and  such  trials  as  have  been  made  have  nev6r  given,  so  far 
as  I  know,  any  but  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  hard  now  to  realize  fully  the  effect  of  these  summer  schools 
on  the  world  of  teachers  and  students  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  The  teachers  felt  the  thrill  first.  They  had  been  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  the  real,  practical  methotls  by  which  the 
world's  great  stock  of  knowledge  has  been  accumulated.  More- 
over they  had  waked  up,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  to  the  in- 
spiring conception  of  knowledge  as  an  organic  growth,  neither 
bounded  by  the  covers  of  any  book  nor  by  any  man's  intellect,  and 
in  the  development  of  which  every  one  of  them  could  directlj'  or 
indirectly  assist.  •  Through  the  teachers  the  same  revitalization 
spread  to  the  students,  and  it  struck  a  responsive  chord.  It  brought 
a  species  of  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  books,  substituted 
experiment  for  dogma,  and  set  up  new  ideals  and  new  standards. 
The  college  was  now  seen  as  a  means  not  an  end.  Not  as  a  stag- 
nant pond,  but  as  a  single  ripple  in  the  onward  whirl  of  a  great 
river. 

Such  was  the  work  of  the  summer  school  in  its  early  days.  Is 
its  mission  the  same  to-day,  or  do  new  tasks  lie  before  it  ?  Some 
institutions  like  the  Vigilance  Committees  of  the  far  West,  for  in- 
stance, only  exist  for  awhile — until  some  especial  well  defined 
work  is  done,  and  then  either  die  out  altogether  or  undergo  chang- 
es which  fit  them  to  undertake  other  tasks  perhaps  not  previously 
contemplated.  Now  there  seems  to  be  little  need  to  stimulate  in- 
vestigation in  these  days.  It  is  the  ruling  idea.  Indeed  it  some- 
times appeal's  to  be  overdone  a  little.  Interest  in  chemical  studies 
is  certainly  on  the  increase.  The  Chemical  Departments  of  our 
Colleges  and  Universities  are  crowded  and  the  supply  of  teachers 
for  college  and  school  service  increases  largely  every  year.  If  the 
mission  of  the  summer  school  was  simply  to  bear  a  part  in  setting 
all  this  machinery  in  motion,  then  its  work  is  apparently  done. 

But  the  machinery  is  not  autonomic.  Like  every  other  machine 
it  depends  upon  human  intelligence  for  its  successful  operation. 
Without  this  there  is  no  guarantee  of  success  or  even  safety,  and 
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yet  there  is  always,  so  says  history,  a  tendency  to  disregard  the 
intelligence  element  and  utilize  the  surface  possibilities  of  any 
new  instrument  as  long  as  they  last.  Again,  every  reform  has  its 
f iiiits  and  its  lessons.  The  fruits  belong  in  a  certain  way  to  every 
one.  The  lessons  are  for  the  thoughtful  alone.  History  teaches 
us  moreover  that  the  spirit  of  the  father  is  not  always  the  spirit  of 
the  son.  Conditions  change,  and  the  springs  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion change  with  them.  The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  sti'uggles  of  one 
generation  are  the  written  history  of  the  next  one.  Book  history 
is  not  the  i-uling  force  however,  and  as  a  result  it  often  happens  in 
the  history  of  educational  reforms  as  well  as  in  that  of  nations 
that  the  spirit  that  begets  the  reform  descends  only  in  part  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  For  example,  the  older  Chemists  of  to-day 
have  seen  the  present  system  of  Chemical  Philosophy  take  the 
place  of  older  ones.  The  inconsistencies  and  anomalies  of  the  old 
dualistic  system  have  in  times  past  aroused  their  solicitude  and 
stimulated  their  thought,  and  the  revolution  which  led  up  to  our 
present  views  and  methods  is  not  only  fresh  in  their  memories  but 
a  vivid  and  controlling  part  of  their  lives.  Such  men  are  gener- 
ally our  wisest  and  best  teachers  and  this  wisdom  of  older  men 
consists  not  so  much  in  increased  intellectual  force  as  in  increased 
breadth  of  vision. 

Nevertheless  on  the  younger  generation  of  teachers,  rests  in 
great  measure,  the  future  of  the  new  education.  It  has  come  to 
us  as  a  legacy  from  those  who  saw  existing  defects  and  studied  out 
the  remedy.  Particularly  is  it  true  in  Chemistry  that  many  of 
those  who  are  entering  upon  careers  as  teachers  in  schools  or  col- 
leges have  little  conception  of  the  task  of  a  teacher  twenty  yeara 
ago.  It  was  a  trying  and  unprolific  one.  The  laboratory  was 
called  out  to  fulfil  purposes  otherwise  incapable  of  accomplishment. 
Those  purposes  are  as  important  to-day  as  they  were  then.  The 
question  of  carrying  them  out  is  as  great  a  one  as  ever,  and  must 
be  met  in  the  same  spirit  as  then.  No  mere  machine,  no  matter 
how  cunningly  contrived  will  do  it.  The  laboratory  alone  is  pow- 
erless. Its  success  in  early  days  as  an  educator  was  due  princi- 
pally to  the  peraonality  of  men  who  were  tremendously  in  earnest. 
It  was  a  real  success,  not  an  apparent  one,  and  its  future  achieve- 
ments will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  owns  the  same 
pilot  under  which  its  career  began.  There  is  nothing  magical 
about  a  laborator}^     Used  as  it  sometimes  is,  it  is  little  better  as  a 
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real  educator  than  the  old  illustrated  method.  It  is  not  a  magni- 
fied kindergarten.  Its  tasks  are  great  and  inspiring  ones,  intellec- 
tual, not  manual.  Thought  should  be  its  pervading  and  dominating 
atmosphere,  experiment  the  natural  outgrowth  of  an  awakened  in- 
tellectual life. 

If  all  this  is  true,  then  it  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  how 
far  present  conditions  and  tendencies  are  working  toward  the  end 
to  be  desired,  and  what  specific  forces  for  and  against  are  in  the 
field.  To  discuss  this  fully  would  take  more  space  than  would  be 
appropriate  here.  It  would  involve  among  other  things  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ideas  now  prevailing  as  to  the  equipment  of  teachers 
in  all  departments.  The  '^  normal  '^  idea  is  running  its  almost  un- 
interrupted courae  at  present  and  is  certainly  a  legitimate  subject 
for  discussion. 

Still  another  point  would  claim  attention.  The  cry  is  for  uni- 
versal education  and  that  cry  has  been  heard.  There  was  a  time, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  when  boys  went  to  college  as  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Every  force  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
to  change  that  state  of  things  has  been  enlisted  and  the  effect  has 
been  a  correspondingly  striking  one.  Undoubtedly  in  most  re- 
spects it  has  been  for  the  best,  but,  like  every  wave  of  progress 
(progress  in  history  at  least)  it  has  brought  its  complications  and 
they  are  numerous  and  grave  ones.  Has  the  idea  of  universal 
higher  education  been  stretched  beyond  the  limits  of  present  ex- 
pediency ? 

As  to  the  forces  for  and  against,  but  little  can  be  said  at  this 
time,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  the  summer  schools 
of  Chemistry  can,  if  they  will,  be  counted  as  among  the  powerful 
forces  tending  toward  true  and  legitimate  laboratory  instruction. 
In  fact  it  is  only  from  such  a  point  of  view  that  they  are  of  much 
importance.  If  they  are  simply  to  serve  as  pickers-up  of  dropped 
stitches,  establishments  for  wholesale  tutoring,  and  recuperating 
stations  for  any  of  whatever  "  age,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  "  who  may  have  grown  **  rusty  "  in  chemistry  and  wish 
to  "  brush  up  "  a  little,  then  in  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable Avhether  there  is  any  real  excuse  for  their  further  exis- 
tence. If,  on  the  contrary,  their  mission  shall  continue  to  l)e  to 
the  teachera,  then,  so  long  as  that  mission  is  fulfilled  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  weighty  lessons  of  the  past,  they  have  a  real  place 
and  are  one  of  the  "  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  " 
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All  thia  may  seem  like  making  much  out  of  little,  but  the  lead- 
ing  characteristic  of  the  present  is  complication  in  erverything. 
The  machine  idea  has  run  mad  everywhere.  History  shows 
the  same  thing  many  times  and  always  the  remedy  has  been  found 
first  of  all  in  simplification.  There  is  no  need  to  cite  illustrations. 
Every  student  of  history,  no  matter  in  what  department,  can  call 
up  a  perfect  panorama  of  them  at  any  time.  Whether  our 
Educational  Structure  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  in  immediate 
danger  of  defeating  its  own  ends  is  a  question,  but  it  is  certain 
that  a  little  '*  lopping  away  "  here  and  there  would  be  beneficial. 
If  that  is  so  then  where  is  the  beginning  to  be  made  ?  Here  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  difficulty.  It  is  always  difficult  to  de- 
prive any  existing  institution  of  its  existence.  Truly  "  whatever 
•     •    »9 
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But  although  it  may  be  hard  to  simplify,  we  can,  at  least,  avoid 
further  complication.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  tendency 
always  has  been  to  exhaust  the  surface  possibilities  of  any  new 
instrument  first  and  make  it  work  without  thought  as  long  as 
possible.  The  summer  schools  have  had  no  doubt,  great  surface 
possibilities,  and  have  been,  moreover,  of  more  or  less  advantage 
to  those  conducting  them  which  fact  undoubtedly  explains,  in  part, 
their  existence  and  growth,  but  the  thing  must  be  taken  more 
seriously  than  this,  and  as  the  number  of  such  institutions  in- 
creases from  year  to  year,  the  question  may  well  rise  and  should 
be  met,  whether  it  is  really  for  the  best.  They  are  certainly  ad- 
ditional complications  in  more  ways  than  one,  as  such  they  are 
objectionable.  If  however  they  will  take  tlieir  legitimate  place ; 
carry  out  the  ideas,  and  disseminate  the  spiiit  that  characterized 
their  early  days,  then  they  will  not  only  have  an  honorable  place 
among  educational  institutions,  but  will  be  direct  and  powerful 
agencies  for  simpler,  truer  and  better  teaching. 


LOUIS  PHILIPPE  AND  HIS  BROTHERS, 

MARY   LANSING,    BURLINGTON,    N.    J. 

THE  wide  spread  interest  awakened  by  the  Paragraphs,  in 
the  ''Contributors'  Club"  of  the  '^Atlantic,"  concerning 
"Louis  Philippe,  and  his  Brothers,"  when  exiles  in  this  country,  has 
naturally  attracted  attention  to  the  sensible  methods  pursued  by 
Madame  de  Genlis  in  the  education  of  her  celebrated  pupils,  which 
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prepai-ed  the  Bourbon  Princes  to  meet  so  nobly  their  chequered  ex- 
periences. 

Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Valois,  was  about  eight  years  of 
age  when  his  father  came  in  great  agitation  to  consult  Madam 
de  Genlis,  the  governess  of  his  daughters,  upon  the  choice  of  a  tu- 
tor for  his  sons.  After  suggesting  several  names,  she  laughingly 
^sked,  "  Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?"  And  to  her  amaze- 
ment, the  Duke  replied,  "The  thing  is  decided,  you  must  be  their 
tutor!" 

She  arranged  that  the  Princes  at  the  Palais  Royal  should  rise  at 
Steven  and  perform  their  religious  duties  with  the  Abbe,  take  their 
lessons  in  Latin  and  Arithmetic  from  their  Governor,  M.  Lebrun, 
who  was  to  bring  them  to  Belle  Chasse  at  eleven  and  come  for  them 
at  ten  in  the  evening.  He  kept  a  journal  of  the  Princes'  morning 
hours,  leaving  a  blank  margin  for  Madame  de  Genlis'  remarks 
(luring  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  manuscripts  made  a 
large  volume,  and  the  collection  formed  as  many  volumes  as  there 
were  years  of  tuition.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  report  was 
read  and  signed,  preserving  an  account  of  their  education  minute 
by  minute,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  to  the  end. 

Madame  de  Genlis  was  the  first  governess  of  Princes,  in  France, 
who  adopted  the  custom  practised  in  foreign  countries  of  teaching 
childi-en  the  living  languages  by  means  of  talking  them.  She  en- 
gaged teachers  of  everj'thing  she  could  not  teach  heraelf ,  and  took 
care  to  fortify  their  bodies  by  gymnastic  exercises  proportioned  to 
their  strength.  A  small  garden  was  provided  for  each  pupil, 
which  they  planted  and  dug  with  their  o^vn  hands,  under  the 
direction  of  a  German  gardener  who  never  spoke  to  them  except  in 
(xennan.  He  accompanied  them  with  their  German  Valet  de 
Chambre  in  their  morning  walks,  and  on  these  occasions  German  was 
the  only  language  used.  In  their  evening  walks  they  spoke  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  at  dinner,  and  they  supped  in  Italian.  An  excellent 
Botanist  and  Chemist  accompanied  the  Princes  in  all  their  walks 
to  make  them  examine  plants,  and  to  teach  them  Botany  and 
<'hemistry.  Their  drawing  teacher  made  a  historical  magic  lantern, 
j>ainted  on  glass,  which  was  exhibited  by  turns  by  the  pupils  once  a 
week,  designed  from  Madame  de  Genlis'  descriptions,  and  the 
pictures  of  sacred,  ancient  and  modem  history  possessed  won- 
<lrous  interest  and  beauty.  They  put  in  scenes  and  acted  in  the 
garden  the  most  celebrated  voyages ;  every  person  in  the  house  took 
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part  in  these  representations ;  the  fine  river  in  the  park  represented 
the  sea,  and  a  set  of  pretty  little  boats  formed  the  fleets  and  a 
wardi'obe  of  costumes  was  provided.  They  also  performed  historic 
pictures  on  the  stage,  in  a  theatre  of  fine  proportions  built  for  the 
purpose.  Indeed,  Madame  de  Genlis  contrived  to  make  every 
moment  not  only  amusing  and  interesting,  but  instructive  and 
useful.  She  had  a  turning -lathe  put  into  her  antechamber,  and 
in  the  hours  of  recreation,  learned  with  the  children  to  "  turn"  and 
thus  acquired  successively  along  with  them,  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
trades  in  which  strength  is  not  required,  When  they  were  learn- 
ing pocket-book  making  she  made  with  them  an  infinite  numljer 
of  morocco  portfolios,  which  looked  as  well  as  those  of  English 
manufacture.  They  excelled  in  basket>-making,  and  in  making 
Tapes,  Ribbons,  Gauze,  pasteboard,  and  plans  in  relievo,  Artificial 
flowers,  gratings  for  libraries  in  brass  wire,  marbled  paper,  gilt 
frames,  all  sorts  of  work  in  hair,  even  to  wigs ;  cabinet  making  they 
learned  thoroughly.  The  Duke  of  Valois  at  one  time  manufactured 
for  the  house  of  a  poor  peasant  woman,  a  large  press,  and  a  tablp 
with  drawers,  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  a  skilled  carpenter  could. 
AH  these  employments  took  nothing  from  the  hours  devoted  Uy 
study.  It  was  their  only  kind  of  amusement  and  children  could  not 
have  been  more  happy,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  education. 

Besides  their  Palace  of  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture,  which 
they  could  build  up  and  take  down  at  their  pleasure,  they  made  in 
the  same  proportions,  and  with  the  same  perfection,  all  tlie  tools 
and  utensils  which  belong  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  interior  of 
a  laboratory,  with  the  retorts,  crucibles,  alembics,  &c.,  the  inte- 
rior of  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History.  Indeed  all  the  t<Jols  used  by 
workmen,  they  executed  in  miniature,  with  admirable  precision. 

Their  walks  in  Paris  were  ako  instructive.  Sometimes  they 
went  to  see  cabinets  of  pictures,  of  natural  history,  philosophy,  or 
curiosities,  and  sometimes  to  examine  manufactories  and  workshops 
of  which  they  had  previously  read  accounts,  each  pupil  writing 
down  upon  ass  skin  whatever  he  thought  most  remarkable.  After 
ha^dng  examined  all  the  manufactories  in  Paris,  they  went  to  visit 
those  of  the  Provinces. 

Every  evening,  two  hours  before  the  lesson  in  drawing  began, 
the  pupils  came  to  Madame  de  Genlis'  room,  and  placed  themselves 
in  a  semi-circle  opposite  her.  Each  child  read  aloud  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  something  relative  to  history,    mythology,   literature   or 
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natural  history,  while  she  attended  to  their  pronunciation,  and 
corrected  them,  after  which  she  read  to  them  the  remainder  of  the 
two  hours,  and  of  all  their  studies  this  was  the  one  they  always 
preferred. 

A  box  was  hired  at  the  theatre  in  order  that  they  might  witness 
the  representations  of  the  finest  plays.  Every  Saturday  they  re- 
ceived company,  to  form  the  Princes  in  politeness,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  a  habit  of  listening  to  conversation.  Through  all  the 
effort  was  never  relaxed  to  inspire  them  with  the  deepest  senti- 
ments of  religion. 

One  year  they  spent  six  months  on  an  estate  near  the  sea,  pur- 
chased solely  that  the  children  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  shells, 
fishes  and  sea-plants,  and  that  they  might  have  a  minute  acquain- 
tance with  vessels.  Every  morning  there  were  brought  to  them  all 
the  sea-shells,  and  all  the  fishes  which  they  wished  to  see  alive. 

Madame  de.  GenlL^  influence  over  her  pupils  was  perfect, 
enabling  her  to  mould  them  to  her  wishes,  without  antagonism. 
She  wished  the  Princes  should  learn  Greek.  They  themselves  did 
not  desire  this,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  force  their  inclinations. 
"  I  had  a  teacher  for  myself,"  she  says,  "  and  they  saw  me  with 
admiration  read  the  Greek  characters.  I  affected  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  language,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  they  begged  that 
they  might  have  a  master.  I  have  added  to  the  number  of  their 
teachers  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  a  man  equally  learned  and 
virtuous.  I  stopped  at  the  Greek  roots,  which  have  been  useful  to 
me  in  my  botanical  studies,  and  in  teaching  me  the  etymology  of 
some  words  in  our  own  language.  My  pupils  soon  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  taking  their  lessons  in  my  room." 

In  another  page  of  her  book  of  recollections  she  says,  "  When  I 
sent  the  young  Princes  to  the  swimming  school,  I  often  told  them 
that  it  was  a  branch  of  knowledge  they  ought  to  acquire,  both  for 
themselves,  and  for  others.  And  for  the  same  reason  I  taught 
them  to  bleed  and  to  dress  wounds.  During  a  whole  >vinter  I  took 
them  regularly  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the 
poor." 

Shortly  before  the  Revolution  each  of  her  pupils  gave  her  a  ring 
with  a  particular  device  expressive  of  their  appreciative  affection. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  given  her  an  enamelled  one,  with 
these  words  engraved  upon  it,  '*  You  know  how  much  you  love  me, 
but  you  cannot  know  how  much  I  love  you."     In  return  Madame 
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de  Genlis  gave  her  a  ring  representing  a  knotted  ribbon,  and  close 
to  the  knot  these  words,  "  It  cannot  be  untied."  The  Duke  of 
Chartres,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  chose  for  his  sen- 
timent the  question,  "  What  should  I  have  been  but  for  you  ? " 
The  Duke  of  Montpensier  had  for  his  device,  '•■  To  love  you  is  my 
duty,  to  please  you  my  delight,"  inscribed  on  black  enamel.  The 
Count  de  Beaujolais  gave  her  a  ring  he  had  made  himself,  with 
these  words  graven  on  it,  "  I  am  your  work,  and  I  present  you 
mine."  Mademoiselle's  choice  was  a  large  gold  ring  opening 
witliiu,  containing  these  words,  "  Is  there  anything  I  can  prefer  to 
the  happiness  of  being  with  you." 

The  turbulent  epoch  of  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  this  happy, 
useful  life,  and  is  was  decided  that  the  Governess  and  her  pupils 
should  seek  refuge  outside  the  French  borders.  From  England 
they  went  to  Belgium,  and  then  to  Switzerland,  meeting  with 
great  embarrassment  and  anxiety.  Reflecting  upon  these  painful 
scenes  in  after  days,  Madame  de  Genlis  says,  ^^  How  often  since 
my  misfortunes  have  I  congratulated  myself  on  the  education  I 
gave  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  on  having  made  him  learn  from  his 
cliildhood  all  the  principal  modern  languages,  on  having  accus- 
tomed him  to  sei*ve  himself  without  assistance,  to  despise  eveiy 
kind  of  effeminacy,  to  sleep  habitually  on  a  wooden  bed,  merely 
covered  with  a  straw  mat,  to  face  the  sun,  cold  and  rain,  to  habitu- 
ate himself  to  fatigue,  by  daily  practicing  violent  exercises  and  by 
going  five  or  six  leagues  with  leaden  soles  in  his  usual  walks, 
and  lastly  on  having  taught  him  many  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
on  having  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  travelling.  All  that  he 
was  indebted  for,  to  the  chance  of  birth  and  fortune,  he  had  lost, 
and  nothing  now  remained  to  him  but  what  he  held  from  nature 
and  from  me." 

Assuming  a  fictitious  name,  the  Duke  of  Chartres  was  forced^ 
through  pecuniary  stress  to  enter  the  college  of  the  Grisons,  as 
professor  of  Mathematics.  He  was  scarcely  more  than  twenty 
yeara  of  age,  yet  he  calmly  suffered  the  severity  of  his  lot,  and  the 
injustice  of  men,  without  complaint,  without  ever  seeming  to  be 
astonished.  Under  a  most  inclement  sky,  and  amidst  the  snows  of 
winter,  he  arose  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  to  give  lessons  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Geometry,  at  Coire,  where  he  had  been 
nominated  Professor,  under  the  name  of  Corby.  During  fifteen 
months  this  Heir  to  a  Throne  did  not  once  fail  in  fulfilling   his 
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duties  with  scrupulous  punctuality  and  care,  nor  once,  during  his 
long  exile,  did  this  future  King  of  the  French  cease  to  render  his 
misfortunes  honorable  by  the  noblest  resignation. 

By  the  execution  of  his  father,  Philip  "  Egolih,"  in  1793,  he 
became  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  1796  the  French  Directory  made  his 
departure  from  Europe  a  condition  of  the  release  of  his  brothers, 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  and  the  Count  of  Beaujolais,  who  had 
had  three  and  one-half  years  of  captivity,  amid  privations  and  dan- 
gers which  doomed  them  to  an  early  grave.  They  had  attempted 
indeed  to  escape,  but  Montpensier,  the  rope  breaking  with  him, 
fractured  his  ankle  and  was  recaptured,  whereupon  Beaujolais, 
who  had  been  more  fortunate,  gave  himself  up  rather  than  be 
parted  from  his  brother.  After  enjojdng  for  a  few  days  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  American  Consul,  at  Marseilles,  they  embarked  as 
guests  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  the  "  Jupiter,"  a  small 
Swedish  vessel. 

'^riie  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  future  Louis  Philippe,  had  been  en- 
abled to  come  to  this  country  by  the  generosity  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  had  placed  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  his  credit  in 
London,  adding  to  it  when  his  brother  joined  him  after  a  ninety- 
three  days  passage.  The  three  Bourbon  Princes  wandered  as 
exiles  through  the  forests  and  clearings  of  Western  New  York, 
attended  by  a  single  servant,  following  Indian  ti-ails,  and  sleeping 
in  the  lx)rder  Cabins  wrapped  in  blankets  Ixifore  the  blaze  of  tlie 
camp-fires.  From  Albany  to  Niagara  stories  are  handed  down 
from  ancestors  who  lined  the  route,  of  their  pushing  their  way 
along,  sometimes  on  horseback  and  sometimes  on  foot,  paddling 
their  canoes  on  the  inland  Lake^j,  and  then  shouldering  their  knap- 
sacks to  tread  the  wildest  and  rudest  patlis  and  encamp  in  the 
dense  thickets.  They  visited  General  Washington  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  were  entertained  with  most  cordial  hospitality.  Not  until 
thirty-three  years  after  this  trip  did  the  "  Citizen  King  "  come  to 
the  throne,  but  his  happy  days  in  the  wild  woods  of  young  Amer- 
ica were  still  unforgotten. 

The  sensible  education  received  at  the  hand  of  his  gouvernant, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  was  a  wise  preparation  for  a  strangely  eventful 
life.  Of  his  seventy-seven  years,  twenty-one  were  spent  in  exile, 
and  eighteen  under  the  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne. 

Perhaps  he  was  never  happier  than  when  drifting  upon  the 
b');om  of  Seneca's  water  or  sleeping  in  the  Indian  Wigwams  in 
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the  Genesee  Valley,  and  this  reflection  makes  one  eager  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "  King's  Portfolio, "  containing  the  story,  which  iH 
believed  to  be  still  in  existence,  though  it  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  Records  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Interesting  stories  are  gradually  being  unearthed,  of  Louis 
Philippe's  life  in  this  country,  among  them  a  pleasant  one  of  the 
three  Princes  listening  to  the  Valedictory  address  of  Washington 
and  being  invited  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Mt.  Vernon.  After  con- 
versing with  their  Host,  'till  late  into  the  night,  the  young  men, 
twenty-three,  twenty-one  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  not  a 
little  surprised,  on  throwing  up  their  window  at  half  past  six  the 
next  morning,  to  see  him,  then  sixty-five,  returning  on  horseback 
from  a  long  ride  over  his  plantation.  "  Do  you  manage  without 
sleep  ?"  asked  Louis  Philippe  at  breakfast,  "  No,  Monseignor, 
I  sleep  soundly,  and  do  you  know  why  ?  Because  I  have  never 
written  a  letter  or  even  a  word,  which  would  not  bear  being  pub- 
lished; consequently  as  soon  as  I  lie  down,  I  fall  asleep." 
Washington  planned  a  tour  for  his  guests,  and  gave  them  letters 
of  introduction,  aiding  them  in  every  way,  until  their  return  to 
England  early  in  the  year  1800. 
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Mr  CLASS-ROOM. 

J.  W.  ABBUNETHY,  PH.  D.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Y  subject  is  English  litemture,  which  of  course  is  the  same 
as  "  British  and  American  literature. "  My  classes  num- 
ber from  twenty  to  twenty-five  students,  of  an  average  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  elected  to  the  work  witliout  prejudice  or  distinction  of 
sex.  Each  class  studies  with  me  two  years,  beginning  with  rhetoric 
and  ending  with  Shakspere.  The  majority  of  the  members  are  then 
"  graduated,"  that  is,  pronounced  capable  of  pui*suing  the  culture 
of  books  by  themselves.  These  students  always  discover,  about  the 
time  of  graduation,  that  the  culture  of  books  is  just  beginning, 
instead  of  just  ending,  and  accordingly  continue  the  work  of  the 
class-room  through  life.  But  a  few,  the  inglorious  remnant,  usually 
the  victims  of  social  and  hojne  influences,  are  not  graduated,  but 
promoted  to  the  higher  duties  of  life  %hie  laiide.  Such,  if  young 
women,  generally  "  enter  society." 

So  much,  by  way  of  introduction,  about  the  occupants  of  my 
class-room,  to  clear  away  possible  misconceptions.     Indeed  there  is 
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a  deal  of  pertinent  interest  in  the  story  of  many  individual  occu- 
pants, as  I  recall  them,  of  their  literary  aspirations,  their  post^ittd- 
uate  successes  and  contributions  to  the  "  sweetness  and  light "  of 
life.  But  it  is  the  story  of  the  room  itself  with  which  we  are  heit? 
concerned. 

The  trustees  were  building  a  new  wing  for  the  higher  classes,  and 
the  long  desired  opportunity  to  construct  a  workshop  after  my  own 
mind  was  at  hand.  In  educational  as  in  political  affairs,  the  opin- 
ion of  your  "  literary  man  "  is  not  alwajrs  consulted  or  respected  by 
the  governing  powers  who  frame  the  laws  of  his  daily  being ;  f (^r 
the  "practical"  trustee  too  often  possesses  unfortunate  notions  of 
the  proper  ignorance  of  men  of  books,  as  compared  with  men  of 
business  like  himself ;  besides,  there  is  the  dignity  and  the  efficiency 
of  his  trusteeship  to  be  maintained.  A  woeful  amount  of  mischief 
is  committed  in  educational  work,  arising  from  the  assumption 
that  eminent  ability  or  success  in  one  profession  or  line  of  business 
argues  the  ability  to  judge  and  administer  the  affairs  of  another 
and  totally  different  profession ;  and  the  mischief  will  continue 
until  teaching  comes  to  be  recognized  as  an  organized  and  distinct 
profession,  with  its  own  rights  to  respect,  like  the  profession  of 
law  or  medicine.  However,  in  this  instance  I  was  successful  in 
diverting  the  wisdom  of  the  trustees  into  harmless  channels ;  there 
was  something  attractive,  apparently,  in  the  very  strangeness  and 
audacity  of  my  claims  for  literature,  and,  with  a  few  obvious  reflec- 
tions upon  the  doubtful  propriety  of  filling  young  peoples'  minds 
with  poetry  and  "  chatter  about  Shelley,"  the  "  executive  commit- 
tee "  granted  my  wishes,  agreeing  that  in  the  matter  of  equipment 
the  literary  department  should  indulge  its  folly  to  the  top  of  it^ 
bent. 

To  begin  with,  this  class-room  is  very  large ;  furnished  with  the 
ordinary  recitation  chairs,  it  would  seat  seventy  pupils ;  but  there 
are  seldom  more  than  twenty  in  it  at  a  time,  and  therefore  instead 
of  carbonic  acid  we  have  an  abundance  of  oxygen  for  our  work,  an 
item  that  is  too  littl6  regfarded  in  the  inventories  of  school  furnish- 
ings. The  windows  are  large  and  numerous,  with  a  Southern 
exposure,  admitting  a  flood  of  inspiring  sunshine  the  year  through, 
properly  regulated  by  heavy  shades.  (Old  as  it  is,  sunshine  has  a 
pedagogical  value  not  yet  fully  appreciated).  The  room  is  fur- 
nished with  small  tables,  each  with  drawers  for  note-books  and 
pencils,  one  long  table  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dining-table. 
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and  the  light  and  comfortable  bent  wood  chairs.  On  the  floor  are 
several  oriental  rugs,  not  expensive,  but  selected  carefully,  with 
reference  to  colors  and  designs.  It  costs  little  more  to  make  a 
class-room  cheerful  and  inviting  with  appropriate  furniture  than  to 
leave  it  hideously  barren  and  repelling.  Each  article  should  have 
its  educational  and  aesthetic  utility,  as  well  as  its  practical  utility. 
Cheap,  inadequate,  and  commonplace  equipment  in  any  department 
of  study  usually  go  with  cheap,  inadequate  and  commonplace 
teaching. 

We  have  no  "  professor's  desk  "  on  raised  platform,  with  associ- 
ations of  enthroned  dignity.  It  is  much  better  to  talk  with  one's 
students  than  to  talk  down  to  them  or  at  them.  Tables  and  chairs 
being  movable,  we  select  our  positions  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  hand.  I  have  never  believed  that  a  recitation  in  liter- 
ature requires  the  discipline  of  procrustean  l)enches  firmly  bolted  to 
the  floor  in  straight  lines,  and  my  students  frequently  express 
reasonable  doubts  about  such  a  necessity  in  other  departments. 

Under  the  window  ledge  and  across  one  side  of  the  room  are  low 
open  book-cases  ;  the  remaining  wall  spaces  are  well  filled  with 
engravings,  among  them  Watts'  noble  portrait  of  Tennyson,  an  old 
portrait  of  Addison  in  all  his  court  frills  and  furbelows,  and  that 
sweet  picture  of  the  child  Milton  at  nine  years  of  age.  There  are 
also  a  few  choice  etchings,  such  as  Murray's  "  Lake  Windemere 
from  Rydal  Mount,"  so  dreamlike  and  poetical,  Slocombe's  sunny 
etching  of  Ann  Hathaway 's  Cottage,  and  the  splendid  portrait  of 
Shakspere  etched  from  the  Stratford  painting.  This  last  was  tlie 
gift  of  a  parent ;  indeed  nearly  all  of  the  expressive  pictures  came 
as  contributions  from  pupils  or  parents.  The  gem  of  our  prints  is 
a  copy  of  Blake's  celebrated  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  obtained  for 
us  in  London  by  the  father  of  a  young  lady  who  had  been  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  Chaucer  and.  had  converted  her  family  and 
friends  to  "  Old  English."  I  must  not  omit  three  charming  water- 
color  sketches  of  scenes  about  Abbotsford,  made  by  a  student  dur- 
ing summer  vacation.  In  fact,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  pride 
and  special  privilege  with  the  students  to  contribute  to  the  furnish- 
ings of  this  room,  which  thus  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
their  '^  own  domain,"  such  is  the  sense  of  intimacy  and  ownership 
with  which  it  is  associated  with  their  work.  During  '*  off  hours  " 
they  are  permitted  to  use  it  freely  for  quiet  study  or  writing,  and 
many  a  fine  fancy  and  happy  simile  in  the  essays  I  have  traced  to 
these  pictures  on  the  walls. 
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On  the  book-cases  are  numerous  pieces  of  literary  bric-a-bi*ac,' 
more  or  less  curious  and  instructive,  a  model  of  Bum's  cottage 
done  in  plaster,  an  autograph  letter  of  Longfellow,  two  or  tliree 
plaster  casts,  one  an  especially  fine  copy  of  Boehm's  statue  of  Car- 
lyle,  presented  by  one  of  the  graduating  classes  ;  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's quaint  pen-drawing  of  Boswell,  and  a  miniatui'e  reproduc- 
tion in  wood  of  Cowper's  famous  "  summer  house,"  which  Lord 
Bute's  gardener  could  "  carry  off  on  his  back,"  an  ingenious  piece 
of  jack-knife  work  by  a  student  who  had  visited  Olney.  Nothing 
is  admitted  to  this  collection  that  savors  of  mere  relic  hunting — 
such  as  a  piece  of  wood  from  Wordsworth's  "  wishing  gate,"  offered 
by  one  young  lady.  Each  object  must  have  a  distinct  representa- 
tive or  interpretative  value. 

On  a  special  table  in  one  comer  of  the  room  is  a  large  album 
containing  photographs  of  English  scenery  associated  with  liteiu- 
ture,  scenes  of  "  the  homes  and  haimts  of  the  poets."     Thus  nearly 
every  object  about  Warwickshire  associated  with  Shakspere  and 
George  Elliot  is  represented,  and  so  the  lake  and  lowland  scenery 
of  Scott's  i)oems.     Collections  of  this  kind  can  easily  be  formed,  a8 
unmounted  photographs  are  obtainable  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  and  expense.     But  a  still  more  valuable  collection  on  tliis 
table  is  a  portfolio  of  portraits  of  authora,  from  Chaucer  to  Andrew 
Lang,  containing  already  nearly  three  hundred,  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing.    The  aim  is   to  obtain  a  good   portrait  of  every  important 
author,  and  of  the  great  authors  copies  of  all  portraits  that  have 
any  special  fame.     Thus  we  possess  all  the  hypothetical  likenesses 
of  Shakspere,  the  one  picture  of  Keate  that  has  any  value,  a  dozen 
or  more  of  Byron,  who  multiplied  his  portraits  with  the  vanity  of 
a  handsome  school-boy ;  a  number  of  Sir  Walter,  representing  him 
from  childhood  to  old  age  ;  the  olympian  head  of  Bryant,  the  sunny 
face  of  Holmes,  Mrs.  Browning's  familiar  curls,  and  that  sole  and 
wonderful  portrait  of  George  Eliot,  etched  by  Rajon ;  and  so  on, 
an  endless  and  fascinating  study  of  the  multifarious  and  multani- 
mous  face  of  genius.     When  a  new  author  is  approached  in  the 
regular  order  of  work,  this  portfolio  is  eagerly  consulted,  and  the 
double  companionship  with  physical  and  spiritual  man  fixes  the 
personality  of  the   author   imperishably   in  the   student's   mind. 
Incidentally,  too,  such  a  collection  is  the  means  of  valuable  educa- 
tion in  one  of  the  fine  arts.  '  The  student  becomes  familiar  with 
all  styles  of  engravings,  from  the  coai-se  copper  plates  of  the  16tli 
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century  and  the  old  mezzotints  to  the  etching  and  the  beautiful 
wood  engraving  of  to-day. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  our  books,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
Hamlet  has  been  left  out  of  the  play.  We  use  no  text-book  (when 
I  say  we  I  refer,  of  course,  to  my  students  and  myself  collectively, 
as  we  work  together  "  each  for  all  and  all  for  each").  Our  library 
is  our  text-book.  The  cases  are  filled  with  books  selected  with 
direct  reference  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  students ;  for  incidental 
needs  we  depend  upon  the  general  library,  near  at  hand.  First 
there  are  complete  editions  of  the  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson 
and  Whittier;  als6  the  most  valuaUe  anthologies.  Then  the 
classic  essayists,  and  such  of  the  novelists,  historianjs  and  biog- 
raphers as  are  fundamentally  necessary  in  the  study  of  representa- 
tive authors  and  periods.  And  then  several  carefully  chosen  vol- 
umes of  criticism.  Of  the  more  important  texts  several  duplicates 
are  kept  upon  the  shelves,  in  order  that  every  member  of  the  class 
may  work  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time.  For  example,  we 
have  a  dozen  or  twenty  copies  of  the  "  Golden  Treasury  "  edition 
of  Bacon's  Essays,  as  many  of  Green's  Selections  from  Addison 
Arnold's  Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Skeat's  Specimens  of  Early- 
English,  and  Ward's  English  Poets.  Similarly  there  are  many 
copies  of  Shakspere's  principal  dramas  (editions  of  Rolfe,  Hudson, 
Wright  and  others).  In  short,  the  purpose  is  to  keep  within  an 
arm's  reach  an  ample  supply  of  the  material  for  literary  study. 
The  books  that  are  most  conspicuous  for  their  absence  are  the 
ancient  "  manuals  "  and  "  compendious  text-books,"  which  now  find 
their  appropriate  place  only  in  pedagogical  curiosity  shops. 

One  case  contains  books  of  reference,  furnishing  all  the  essential 
tools  for  the  work  of  original  annotation.  Here  are  the  best  ency- 
clopedias (not  old  and  second  hand  ones),  the  indispensable  Cen- 
tury Dictionaiy,  dictionaries  of  biography,  of  art,  of  literature,  of 
mythology,  of  allusions  and  quotations.  With  such  books  at  hand 
students  readily  learn  to  do  their  own  editing  and  annotating,  and 
thus  settle  into  thorough  and  self-reliant  habits  of  reading  and 
study.  It  is  always  a  temptation  with  the  well  informed  instructor 
or  editor  to  give  a  profusion  of  information,  much  of  which  is  not 
worth  the  having  except  at  the  price  of  personal  effort. 

It  should  be  added  that  all  books  are  selected  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  completeness  and  purity  of  texts.  Moreover  no  cheap  and 
shoddy  editions  are  permitted.     It  is  an  unpardonable  affront  to 
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the  gix)wing  taste  of  a  young  student  to  i)lace  in  his  hands  a  dog- 
•eared  copy  of  an  immortal  poem.  The  piratical  five  cent  editions 
of  the  great  authors  have  no  place  in  the  class-room,  except  as  an 
•occasional  object  lesson  upon  the  pi'e vailing  ethics  of  business  life. 

I  need  not  describe  in  detail  various  minor  devices  for  facilitat- 
ing the  work  of  our  class-room  and  enriching  its  results.  There 
ai-e  literary  charts,  many  of  them  made  by  the  students  as  a  part 
of  the  prescribed  work ;  a  table  with  sloping  top  for  heavy  diction- 
aries; a  bulletin  board  for  important  items  of  literary  news;  a 
^cmp-book  of  contemporary  biography,  another  of  literary  anec- 
dotes, and  another  of  current  literary  criticisms,  all  filled  by  the 
united  contributions  of  the  students,  and  left  as  permanent  addi- 
tions to  the  working  materials  of  the  room.  A  wise  instructor 
will  draw  upon  the  chariness  and  ingenuity  of  his  students  for  aid 
in  devising  mechanical  contrivances  for  improving  his  work, 
regarding  them  always,  indeed,  as  junior  partners  in  the  business 
of  the  class-room. 

Such  is  our  work-shop  of  literature,  the  literary  laboratory,  in 
which  literature  is  studied  as  chemistry  is  studied  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  not  afar  ofE  through  the  noxious  media  of  "  extracts  " 
and  *' summaries,"  but  by  actual  companionship  with  the  great 
'  wiiters  and  contact  with  their  thoughts.  Every  argument  for 
equipping  a  chemical  or  a  physical  laboratory  with  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  experimental  study  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  literary 
laboratory.  The  time  has  passed  when  young  people  can  be  told 
with  impunity  that  Shelley's  "  Sky-lark "  is  a  "  lyrical  efPusion  of 
great  beauty  expressing  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  poet,"  without 
being  permitted  to  test  the  statement  for  themselves.  You  object 
that  such  a  class-room  is  expensive ;  but  that  depends  upon  your 
point  of  view.  The  empty  bottles  in  our  chemical  laboratory  cost 
AS  much  as  the  several  hundred  books  I  have  mentioned,  and  a 
single  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  physical  laboratory  costs  more  than 
the  whole  of  our  literary  equipment.  You  may  not  agree  with  me 
as  to  the  comparative  values  of  science  and  literature  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  the'  culture  and  conduct  of  life,  but  you  will  cei-tainly 
admit  that  if  literature  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  it  should  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  worth  teaching  well.  Give  it  a  fair  trial,  equip  it 
equally  well  with  the  sciences,  and  even  the  "practical"  philistine 
may  yet  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  products  of  inanimate  nature 
are  not  worthier  objects  of  systematic  and  devoted  study  than  the 
products  of  the  human  intellect  and  soul. 
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CHICAGO  AND  THE  CONGRESS    OF  EDUCATION. 

FRANK    H.    KASSOK. 

WHAT  a.  vast  city  Chicago  is  !  And  yet  one  life-time  covercj  its 
whole  history.  Among  the  most  interested  observers  at  the 
educational  congresses  and  the  World's  Fair  was  noticeable  the  strong, 
alert  countenance  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  The  Nestor  of  educa- 
tional journalism,  when  at  the  Fair,  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  educational  exhibits  with  the  quick  step  of  a  youth.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  realize  that  he  was  a  young  man  ere  Chicago 
really  began,  and  that  he  was  a  prattling  boy  when  on  that  awful 
15th  of  August,  1812,  the  retreating  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn 
were  shot  down  and  massacred  by  savages,  near  where  18th  street 
runs  down  to  meet  Lake  Michigan.  Now,  covering  miles  and 
miles  of  those  boggy  swamps  by  the  inland  sea,  rises  a  majestic 
city,  claiming  nearly  1,400,000  inhabitants.  Nowhere  else  in 
America  can  one  see  such  vast  and  lofty  stiaictures  as  the  Masonic 
Temple,  the  Monadnock  and  many  others.  Fit  buildings  these  to 
match  the  colossal  spirit  of  western  enterprise  and  achievement. 
The  vistas  across  land  and  lake  are  broad  and  high,  and  broader, 
higher  still  the  spirit  and  ambition  of  the  city.  Chicago  is  very- 
great.  Nor  can  any  man  measure  her  coming  greatness.  Alx)ve 
the  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  she  lifts  her  eyes  serenely  and  proudly 
claims  the  future  as  her  own.  Dr.  Barnard's  eyes  have  seen  all 
the  past  and  present.  But  what  will  Chicago  appear  to  the  privi- 
leged view  of  those  who  live  ten  generations  hence  ? 

The  educational  congresses/ were  on  the  whole  very  successful. 
The  feast  was  spread  with  such  a  profusion  of  good  things  that  all 
could  find  instruction  and  inspiration,  while  no  one  could  secure 
more  than  a  small  part  of  that  which  the  menu  offered.  Only  Dr. 
Harris,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  a  Columbian  year,  could  have 
set  such  a  table.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  notable  array  of 
ma.ster  minds  here  met  together.  They  thronged  the  lower  halls  of 
the  Memorial  Art  Palace  ;  they  graced  every  platfonn.  A  goodly 
number  were  women,  their  faces  shining  with  intellectual  light 
and  radiant  with  the  hope  of  the  future.  These  leaders  of  educa- 
tional progress  are  familiar  figures  to  the  readers  of  Education. 
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Many  of  them  are  themselves  readers  of  and  writers  for  tliis  maga- 
zine. 

Among  College  Presidents  the  noble,  l)enignant  countenance  of 
Ex-President  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  attracted  special  attention,  iis 
did  his  words  of  wisdom.  He  spoke  with  a  fervor  and  incisiveness 
which  seemed  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  eighty-four 
years  is  resting  upon  him,  and  that  the  July  thermometer  was  in 
the  nineties.  Pres.  James  B.  Ang6ll,  of  Michigan,  performed  the 
duties  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Education  with  ease  and  grace  and  brief  but  eloquent  speech. 
Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  was  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive personalities.  Other  college  presidents,  whose  names  are 
nearly  all  household  words  to  those  interested  in  liigher  education, 
were  Francis  A.  Walker  of  Massachusetts,  Raymond  and  Smith  of 
Connecticut,  Seth  Low  of  New  York,  McAlister  and  DeGarmo  of 
Pennsylvania,  D.  C.  Gilman  of  Maiyland,  Charles  F.  Thwing  of 
Ohio,  Joseph  Swain  of  Indiana,  Wm.  R.  Harper  of  Illinois,  Gates 
of  Iowa,  Canfield  of  Nebraska,  and  Jordan  and  Kellogg  of  California. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  won  fresh  laurels  for  ability  and  statesman- 
ship in  preparing  such  a  remarkable  and  varied  program  and  in 
carrying  though  its  many  departments  so  successfully,  as  well  as  for 
his  finished  and  instructive  addresses.  He  is  preeminently  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  whether  cariying  through  a  great  series  of 
educational  meetings  at  Chicago,  or  as  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  at  Washington,  putting  new  life  and  inspiration  into 
all  our  educational  activities.  May  he  l)e  undisturbed  in  carrying 
forward  the  great  work, — ^so  complex  and  far  reaching  in  its  use- 
fulness— which  he  is  doing  so  grandly,  for  many  years  to  come. 
Two  of  his  predecessors,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  and  Gen.  John  Eaton, 
were  present  and  rejoiced  in  the  noble  superstructure  of  the  educa- 
tional building  rising  above  foundations  on  wliicli  they  had  spent 
long  years  of  luiremitting  toil.. 

Among  those  who  have  grown  gray  in  manifold  educational 
laboi-s  it  was  good  to  see  the  faces  of  Di-s.  N.  A.  Calkins,  Edward 
Brooks,  Z.  Richards  and  E.  A.  Sheldon.  Among  the  vigorous 
leaders  of  educational  opinion  were  C.  C.  Rounds,  T.  N.  Balliet, 
Ray  Greene  Hulmg,  H.  M.  Tarbell,  W.  A.  Mowry,  W.  B.  Powell, 
J.  C.  Mackenzie,  E.  O.  Lyte,  L.  H.  Jones,  J.  W.  Cook,  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker,  W.  N.  Hailman,  E.  E.  White,  A.  G.  Lane,  Henry  Sabin, 
J.  L.  Pickard,  E.  B.  Gilbert,  Earl  Barnes,  Will  S.  Monroe  and 
scores  of  others. 
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What  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the  kindergartnere !  It 
made  one  long  to  he  a  cliild  again  and  l>egin  all  over  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  these  delightful  ladies. 

Such  won>en  as  Mrs.  Samh  B.  Cooper,  Mi-s.  A.  M.  Hughes,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Hailman,  Mi-s.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Miss  Hattie  Neil,  Miss 
Amalie  Hofer,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  and  others,  whose  names  it 
would  Ix;  a  pleiisure  to  recount,  are  full  of  zeal  and  faith  and  earn- 
est puipose.  They  bum  with  a  love  almost  divine  to  touch  the 
lives  of  pure  innocent  little  children  and  ennoble  them.  With  such 
lofty  ideas  of  the  mission  God  has  given  them  they  can  but  succeed. 
If  their  enthusiasm  carries  them  too  far  in  one  direction  or  another, 
their  earnest  purpose,  pure  aims,  self-sacrificing  spirit  and  close 
contact  with  child  life  will  prove  a  sure  corrective.  We  can  safely 
trust  the  fresh  souls,  "trailing  clouds  of  glory,"  to  such  loving  and 
inspiring  leadership.  They  are  not  only  to  shape  the  young  life  of 
the  land,  but  they  will  also  powerfully  quicken  and  uplift  the 
mother  life  also.  They  are  sowing  golden  grain  and  will  yet  reap 
an  abundant  harvest.  God  bless  this  noble  l>and  of  white  souls  at 
whose  electric  touch  the  hearts  of  little  children  thrill. 

We  have  not  time  in  the  limits  of  this  brief  paper  to  speak  in  detail 
or  critically  of  th©  great  niiiss  of  papers  read  and  addresses  given. 
A  good  proportion  were  of  a  high  order, — compact,  practical,  fruit- 
ful in  suggestion,  full  of  "light  and  leading."  Some  were  heavy 
and  occasionally  one  was  dull.  When  the  opportunity  came  for  dis- 
cussion much  valuable  time  was  lost ;  many  spoke  without  prepa- 
mtion  and  too  often  the  crank  held  the  floor.  Among  those  who 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  eager  listenei*s  the  writer  specially 
recalls  Dr.  Hams,  Dr.  Barnard,  Dr.  McCosh,  Pres.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Pres.  James  McAlister,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Bishop  Keane, 
Earl  Barnes,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  and  Miss  T^ucy  Wheelock  of 
this  countiy,  and  of  the  distinguished  representatives  of  other 
nations.  Dr.  G.  W.  Koss  of  Canada,  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  M.  Gabriel  Compayrd  of  France,  Prof.  Stephan 
Waetzoldt  of  Germany  and  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky  of  Russia. 
Doubtless  every  other  person  in  attendance  could  add  many  other 
names  to  whom  they  listened  with  equal  delight  and  profit.  For 
the  enjoyment  of  hearing  some  profound  pa])er  or  impressive  address 
was  often  lessened  by  the  haunting  reflection  that  while  listening 
to  this  we  were  missing  half  a  dozen  equally  good  which  were 
being  delivered  in  other  sections  of  the  Art  Palace.     One  realized 
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as  Jiever  before  a  burning  desire  to  be  in  half  a  score  of  places  at 
once. 

Of  the  great  number  of  notable  foreign  visitors  no  one  wiis  more 

warmly   welcomed   than   the   distinguished    French   author,    M. 

Compayr^;,  president  of  the  French   Commission   on   Education. 

We  have  for  yeai-s  known  and  honored  him  as  an  author,  now 

henceforth  we  shall  know  him  as  a  modest,  genial,  lovable  man. 

Another  European  visitor,  who  was  heard  with  delight,  was  the 

handsome,  eloquent  young  Prince  Wolkonsky,   representing  the 

ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  Russia.  *  His  advanced  views  on 

education,  and  hearty  interest  in  the  illy  paid  female  teachers  of 

his  country,  surprised  and  charmed  his  auditors.     Canada  was  well 

i-epresented,  and  Dr.  Ross,   Inspector  James  L.  Hughes  and  his 

^fe,  and  other  of  her  leading  educators  showed  us  that  our  neigh- 

lx)rs  across  the  border  are  equally  interested  with  ourselves  in  edu- 

<;ational  advancement. 

At  the  same  time,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  papers 
were  being  read  and  discussions  going  on  in  nearly  eveiy  one  of 
fifteen  different  rooms,  or  halls,  on  the  following  general  subjects : 
Higher  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Elementary  Education, 
Kindergarten  Instruction,  School  Supervision,  Professional  Train- 
ing of  Teachers,  Art  Instruction,  Instinietion  in  Vocal  Music, 
Technological  Instruction,  Industrial  and  Manual  Instruction, 
Business  Education,  Physical  Education,  Rational  Psychology  in 
Education,  Experimental  Psychology  in  Education,  Department  of 
Educational  Publications.  Probably  the  best  attended  of  all  these 
departments  were  the  Kindergarten  and  Experimental  Psychology. 
The  latter,  under  the  very  able  direction  of  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
was  confined  wholly  to  the  subject  of  child  study.  It  was  ex- 
haustively treated  by  various  experts,  and  the  room  was  packed  by 
a  delighted  throng  of  teachers,  eager  for  help,  guidance  and  wise 
suggestions  touching  a  subject  so  close  to  all  their  hearts. 

It  shows  how  great  is  the  interest  in  the  educational  problems  of 
the  day  that  to  consider  them  such  a  company  of  men  and  women 
eagerly  gathered  forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening  in  almost  con- 
tinuous sessions.  Gathered  day  after  day  in  the  Memorial  Art 
Palace,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  grimy  city,  in  July  heats,  vexed  by 
the  i*oar  of  passing  trains,  while  the  "  White  City,"  with  its  mar- 
vellous Fair,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  was  but  six  miles  away.  Of 
oourse  the  numbers  attending  were  not  to  be  comx)ared  with  the 
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throngs  at  some  of  the  National  Educational  Association  meetings. 
But  the  leaders  of  thought  were  mostly  there.  The  intellectual 
uplift  was  very  great.  It  was  very  helpful  to  compare  thought 
and  method  with  representatives  of  distant  nations.  The  intel- 
lectual drum-beat  iq  now  heard  round  the  world. 

Thanks  are  due,  not  only  to  Dr.  Harris,  but  to  Supt.  A.  G.  Lane 
and  his  faithful  assistants,  to  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  director  of  the 
educational  department  at  the  World's  Fair,  to  Pres.  C.  C.  Bonney 
of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  to  Mra.  Potter  Palmer, 
Mra.  Chas.  Henrotin  and  their  associates  of  the  Woman's  Branch 
of  the  Auxiliary  for  the  success  of  this  International  Congress  of 
Education. 


PSrCHOLOGT AND  ETHICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

COLIN   8.    BUELL,    NEW   LONDON,    CONN. 

I  WELL  remember  with  what  a  feeling  of  relief  I  passed  out  of 
the  lecture-room  at  Yale  after  the  last  recitation  in  Psychology, 
only  to  find  that  I  had  *'  leaped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fii'e  '' 
— Ethics  was  to  follow.  Little  did  I  think  then  that  within  a  very 
few  years  I  should  be  teaching  those  very  subjects  to  high  school 
students  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  derived  from  no  other  pedagog- 
ical labor,  and  should  have  become  an  ardent  advocate  for  their 
introduction  into  the  curricula  of  all  our  high  schools. 

The  story  of  my  converaion  may  \y^  of  interest  to  you,  and  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence.  It  was  the  natui*al  result  of 
experimental  as  opposed  to  dogmatical  study.  No  sooner  did  I  be- 
gin to  teach  than  I  found  that  something  was  wrong  with  our  sys- 
tem of  education — it  was  not  doing  what  it  ],)retended  to  do.  I  fii-st 
pondered  the  subject  long  and  deeply, — beginning  at  the  A\Tong 
end,  as  might  have  l)een  expected — ^and  then  began  an  analji^ical 
study  of  the  human  mind,  which  brought  me  to  my  present  po- 
sition. In  common  with  many  othera,  I  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  hearing  such  truisms  as — "  Every  effect  has  a  cause,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  we  must  first  know,  and  then  use  the  cause," 
"Different  tempemments  are  differently  effected  by  the  same 
mode  of  action,"  etc. — that  I  wais  not  at  all  touched  by  their  rep- 
etition. It  is  not  until  we  have  learned  by  experience  the  ever- 
lasting trutlis  which  lie  behind  the  words  that  we  truly  believe- 
them.     An  example  of  what  is  meant  occui-red  recently   in  my 
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<jxperience.  I  asked  my  class  in  Ethics  what  would  naturally 
follow  from  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They  at  once  answered 
"*'  Personal  responsibility  for  all  our  actions.  "  I  then  asked  how 
many  i-eally  believed  that  what  they  had  said  was  true  in  itself, 
4ind  found,  as  I  expected,  that  my  question  gave  a  sudden  shock 
to  their  consciousness.  Not  half  of  them  had  ever  discovered  the 
fact  for  themselves  before,  and  therefore  could  not  believe  it.  They 
had  answered  logically,  but  their  minds  had  been  intent  upon  the 
logic,  not  upon  the  truth  of  what  they  were  saying.  So  it  is  that 
each  fact  must  be  re-discovered  by  each  person  before  he  can  use  it 
as  his  own,  or  realize  its  full  importance. 

But  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  subject  before  I  have  fairly 
begun.  The  mass  of  matter  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  so 
great  that  the  difficulty  lies,  not  in  finding  something  to  say,  but 
in  selecting  those  things  which  will  be  of  practical  advantage  for 
^n  article  like  this.  In  order  to  be  systematic  we  will,  if  you 
please,  consider  whether  Psychology  and  Ethics  should  have  a 
place  in  the  liigh  school  from  two  standpoints,  as  it  may  affect 
the  teacher  and  as  it  may  affect  the  pupil. 

With  regard  to  the  teacher  I  shall  here  have  but  little  to  say,  ex- 
•cept  to  make  the  general  observation  that  no  teacher  can  do  as  good 
work  in  any  branch  in  any  school  —  high  or  low  —  without  a 
knowledge  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  as  he  can  with  such  knowledge. 
My  reason  is  simply  this.  With,  or  by  means  of,  the  knowedge  of 
these  subjects  he  will  be  better  able  to  undei-stand  fully  the  diflScul- 
ties,  to  interpret  clearly  the  workings  and  to  sympathize  deeply 
with  the  emotions  of  his  pupil's  mind.  Text-book  work  may  not  be 
necessary  —  the  mere  knowledge  of  maxims  is  of  very  little  impor- 
tance—  but  a  practical,  experimental  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
is  absolutely  essential  for  true  success  in  teaching. 

Every  teacher  must  read  closely  and  carefully  in  the  great  text- 
book of  Nature  as  it  has  been  written  by  the  hand  of  God  before  he 
is  fitted  to  lead  the  soul  of  the  pupil  in  its  process  of  development. 
But  this  knowledge,  thus  gained,  increases  beyond  measure  the  con- 
scious responsibility  of  the  teacher.  He  is  led  to  a  careful  anah-sis 
of  the  character  of  his  pupil,  and  the  soul  of  every  student  under 
bis  care  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  open  book  to  him,  wherein  he  may 
read  at  will  the  motives  which  will  lead  that  soul  to  action.  This 
i>eems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  powers  wielded  by  the  teacher. 
Perfectly  unconscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  the  pupil  reveals  him- 
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self  to  the  gaze  of  his  teacher  when  the  two  are  in  sympathy,  and 
there  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  experiment,  but  if  we  realize  our 
position  we  take  up  our  work  with  reverence  for  the  delicate  instru- 
ment upon  which  our  labor  is  l)estowed.  The  child  mind  is  not  a 
"  Pipe  for  fortune's  finger  to  sound  what  stop  she  please,  "  but  tlie 
most  delicate  of  all  instruments,  full  of  an  exquisite  harmony  only 
waiting  to  be  touched  by  the  master  hand  to  produce  rhythmic  per- 
fection.  So  the  teacher  must  become  "  all  tilings  to  all  men,  "  in 
order  that  he  may  bring  each  individual  to  the  highest  standard 
which  that  individual  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

Now  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil !  This  is  the  age 
when  every  pupil  has  the  right  to  demand  that  those  who  mark  out 
his  course  of  study  shall  put  into  that  course  those  things  which 
will  fit  him  in  the  best  and  quickest  manner  for  the  position  in  life 
which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  occupy.  Doubtless  the  pupil  him- 
self, and  most  parents  as  well,  would  take  the  view  that  the  studies- 
to  be  pursued  should  fit  the  child  for  the  business  by  which  he  is  to 
earn  his  daily  bread.  But  he  who  makes  education  his  study  will 
go  deeper  into  the  philosophy  of  life  than  that.  If  the  end  and 
aim  of  life  were  simply  to  live,  utility  would  invariably  govern  in 
the  selection  of  studies  for  all  schools.  If  we  carry  this  idea  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  system  of  education  proposed  by  Herbert 
Spencer  would  be  the  only  system  possible. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  physical  or  animal  nature  has  no 
rights  in  itself  and  can  ask  for  consideration  only  because  it  is  the 
harbor  of  the  mental  or  psychical  nature.  The  true  end  of  life,  and 
therefore  of  all  education,  is  spiritual  perfection  —  using  the  word 
spiritual  in  its  broadest,  most  comprehensive  sense. 

In  considering  then  what  study  should  be  included  in  any  school 
curriculum  the  question  which  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  not  one 
bearing  upon  its  relative  utility  as  a  gold  winner,  but  one  which 
relates  to  its  advantages  in  character  building.  To  the  pupil  l>e- 
longs  the  right  to  demand  of  us — will  this  study  tend  better  than 
any  other  at  tliis  point  in  my  development  to  lead  me  toward 
spiritual  perfection  ? 

Having  thus  laid  down  tlie  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
we  are  to  argue  this  question,  let  us  at  once  proceed  to  discover 
whether  Psychology  and  Ethics  should  have  a  place  in  the  curri- 
cula of  our  high  schools,  and  if  we  can  agree  that  they  should 
have  a  place  to  determine,  if  i3o.ssible,  where  that  place  should  be. 
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1  shall  at'  once  claim  a  place  for  these  two,  yet  in  sepai-able 
branches,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  do  tend  in  the  liighest  de- 
gree to  develop  spiritual  perfection.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take 
this  upon  faith,  nor  will  I  argue  it  from  the  purely  theoretical 
standpoint,  but,  takuig  as  my  motto  '^By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  will  argue,  from  experience,  even  at  tlie  risk  of 
seeming  somewhat  personal. 

At  the  outset  we  must  not  overlook  the  somewhat  peculiar  fact 
that  those  schools  which  have  had  these  subjects  in  their  curricula 
have,  one  by  one,  dropped  them.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ask 
the  reason  for  this  in  some  cases,  and  have  found  that  the  real 
trouble  invariably  lay  in  the  teacher,  not  in  the  subjects  or  pupils. 
Oui*  American  teachers  claim  to  be  overworked,  but  many  of  them 
make  the  claim  only  because  their  ideal  of  perfection  is — not  how 
much  can  I  do,  but  how  much  can  I  get  out  of  doing !  Whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  that  these  subjects  have  been  dropped 
remains,  and  it  has  created  a  prejudice  against  the  studies  them- 
selves which  can  be  removed  only  by  giving  them  their  time  place 
in  eveiy  high  school.  When  given  their  true  place  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  them  will  be  found  to  more  than  repay  any  extra 
effort  which  they  may  cost  the  teacher.  That  they  will  cost  the 
teacher  extra  effort  may  go  unquestioned.  I  shall  not  dispute  it, 
but  shall  ask  what  valuable  possession,  either  physical  or  spiritual, 
is  acquired  without  effort. 

Let  us  now  touch  upon  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  in  the  high  school. 

1st.  Their  value  as  a  factor  in  discipline,  a  subject  near  the 
heart  of  most  teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  question  of  dis- 
cipline seems  to  grow  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  time 
when  the  rod  was  used  indiscriminately  has  passed,  but  new  methods 
of  toi-ture,  more  refined  but  none  the  less  effective,  are  brought 
into  requisition.  The  intelligent  study  of  these  subjects  infuses 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty,  an  appreciation  of  personal  dignity 
and  individual  responsibility  not  only  for  one's  own  actions  but  also 
for  the  actions  of  others  so  far  as  we  have  influenced  them,  till 
the  spirit  of  the  class  studying  these  subjects  peimeates  the  whole 
school.  Thus  a  set  of  fixed  rules  becomes  unnecessary  as  well  as 
burdensome.  Give  us  Psj'chology  and  Ethics,  intelligently  and 
practically  taught,  and  our  tetichers  will  gain  time  and  stiength 
because  they  will  no  longer  i^eed  to  cudgel  tlieir  brains  for  the  most 
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exquisite  form  of  torture  to  apply  to  the  hapless  delinquent,  while 
the  student,  whose  mind  has  hitherto  been  burdened  with  a  set  of 
rules,  will  be  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of 
more  desirable  knowledge. 

I  have  mentioned  devotion  to  duty,  personal  dignity  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility  as  incidental  to  discipline,  but  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  qualities  themselves  in  the  formation  of  character 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  earlier  we  can  induce  the  student 
to  accept  the  higliest  motive  for  eflPort  the  better.  The  system  of 
giving  prizes  for  superior  excellence  in  almost  every  line  of  work 
pursued  in  too  many  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  togetli- 
er  with  a  strict  marking  system  with  pains  and  penalties  attached 
is  but  the  pampering  of  a  low  motive  to  the  exclusion  of  the  high- 
•est,  and  but  retards  the  development  of  the  moral  character.  An 
appreciation  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  rational  spirit  is  fundamental 
to  self-culture,  while  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  necessarily 
following  from  the  freedom  of  the  will,  makes  the  student  careful 
not  to  do  those  thhigs  which  would  detract  from  moral  uprightness. 

2nd.  As  a  training  in  originality.  Most  of  our  high  school  and 
College  instructors  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  one  of  the 
chief  faults  of  our  American  educational  system  lies  right  here. 
We  take  our  pupils  through  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  we  do 
not  teach  them  to  think  for  themselves  and  so  far  our  system  is 
vicious.  Any  person  who  is  entirely  dependent  upon  another  for 
his  opinions,  even  though  the  opinions  be  those  of  a  great  and 
learned  man,  is  acting  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the  spiritual  digni- 
ty with  which  he  has  been  endowed.  He  is  no  longer  a  person, 
but  a  thing,  better  than  the  shovel  or  the  spade  only  in  that  he 
chooses  the  person  who  shall  use  him,  but  infinitely  worse  in  that 
he  voluntarily  surrenders  the  best  part  of  himself  into  the  hands  of 
another.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  only  a  short  time  ago  that,  while 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  children  to  go  to  school  and  while  "  book- 
learning  "  was  good  in  many  ways,  in  his  opinion  the  truly  valuable 
part  of  education  came  after  the  pupil  had  left  school  and  was 
thrown  into  immediate  contact  with  the  world,  where  he  must  de- 
pend upon  himself  for  ideas.  This  man  was  a  college  graduate  and 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say 
it,  bearing  such  a  confession  as  it  seems  to  do,  but  I  agree  with 
him.  Now  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Our  schools  should  develop 
the  powers  of  mind,  not  instill  a  trick  of  automatic  mechanism,  by 
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means  of  which  a  certain  number  of  pages  of  this  or  that  text-book 
may  be  committed  to  memory,  even  though  the  committing  extend 
only  to  the  ideas.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  claim  that  Psychology 
and  Ethics  can  accomplish  the  desired  result  single-handed,  but  I 
do  claim  that  they  will  prove  themselves  one  of  the  most  eflBcient 
means  toward  that  end.  Said  a  member  of  my  senior  class  to  me 
not  long  since,  when  I  asked  her  what  she  intended  to  take  as 
thesubject  for  her  graduating  essay,  "I  think  I  shall  take  Whi/? 
for  my  subject.  Our  study  of  Psychology  has  suggested  it  to  me." 
That  young  woman  had  learned  to  look  into  the  reason  for  every- 
thing, and  her  mind  was  acting  on  its  own  responsibility.  To 
liave  contributed  in  any  degree  toward  that  end  must  be  a  source 
of  supreme  satisfaction. 

3rd.  Their  value  as  re-agents.  The  awakening  of  the  intellect- 
ual faculties  by  the  methods  pursued  in  these  subjects  inevitably 
reacts  upon  the  other  studies.  The  mists  and  shadows  which  have 
surrounded  many  of  the  problems  which  the  student  has  met  are 
cleared  away.  Sometimes  the  light  breaks  suddenly  through  the 
clouds,  drawing  forth  an  exclamation  of  delight,  as  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  observe.  When  discussing  some  point  in  Psychol- 
ogy with  my  class  some  one  would  say,  '*  Why,  that  explains  such 
a  thing  in  that  other  study  doesn't  it !  I  never  could  see  through 
that  point  before."  As  re-agents  they  are  especially  valuable  in 
the  study  of  English  — ^both  language  and  literature.  In  language, 
because  tlie  student  gradually  forms  the  habit  of  expressing  him- 
self in  exact  terms,  he  learns  to  define  the  terms  which  he  uses 
and  so  his  vocabulary  is  enlarged  and  clarified.  In  literature,  be- 
cause he  liJis  learned  to  look  for  motives  —  in  other  words  he  has 
learned  to  analyze  character. 

Let  me  liere  say,  parenthetically,  that  the  study  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics  is  a  great  help  in  forming  a  taste  for  good  reading.  I 
have  had  special  opportunities  for  oljsei-ving  its  effects  in  this  di- 
rection and  have  noticed  the  decided  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  students'  estimates  of  certain  kinds  of  books  after  studying  Psy- 
chology. To  anyone  who  knows  what  literature  occupies  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  this  argument  alone  would  be 
convincing.  Indeed,  the  teacher  may  go  deeper  into  any  subject 
with  a  student  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  than  he  otherwise  could, 
for  the  student  has  found  out  for  liimself  that  the  truth  is  always 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  if  he  has  received  the  right  kind  of  in- 
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struction  he  ynW  search  for  the  truth  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  it. 

4th.  As  a  stimulant  to  the  spirit  of  investigation.  We  have 
been  told  so  often  that  the  mathematical  mind  is  the  most  exact 
mind  that  we  have  gradually  come  to  accept  it  as  axiomatic.  Not 
only  does  it  need  demonstration,  but  in  the  light  of  modern  investi- 
gation, I  think  it  may  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  untrue.  The 
most  exact  mind  is  the  most  observing  mind,  that  upon  which  the 
clearest  impression  is  made  by  details  seemingly  trivial  in  them- 
selves, and  such  a  mind  is  the  scientific  mind,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  sciences  stand  Psychology  and  Ethics.  But  how  does  the  study 
of  Psychology  and  Ethics  incite  to  investigation  ?  These  subjects 
can  not  be  studied  profitably  from  the  text-book  alone ;  the  stu- 
dent must  have  object-lessons  of  some  kind.  Now  the  mind  which 
is  in  a  condition  nearest  perfection  for  purposes  of  study  is  the 
child  mind,  and  the  really  valuable  part  of  the  study  of  Psycholo- 
gy and  Ethics  will  be  found  in  the  study  of  children.  As  some  of 
us  know,  it  takes  considerable  skill  to  study  a  child.  It  does  not 
do  to  quiz,  or  "pump"  the  youngster  under  our  psychic  micro- 
scope. Once  let  the  child  know  that  you  are  studying  him,  and 
he  very  much  resembles  the  oyster  which  you  may  study  at  leisure 
so  long  as  you  keep  your  hands  ofif,  but  once  touch  it  and  -^  snap  I 
—  your  information  is  suddenly  and  completely  ended.  The  only 
way  is  to  observe  closely  and  draw  conclusions  from  what  we  see. 
This  becomes  a  very  interesting  process  for  any  one,  and  young 
people  become  very  expert  in  studying  children.  They  are  drawn 
into  closer  sympathy  with  them  than  older  people,  and  can  find  out 
more  about  them.  Several  valuable  points  have  been  contributed 
to  my  own  stock  of  information  by  meml)ers  of  my  Psychology 
classes.  Of  course  the  object  of  this  kind  of  work  is  to  get  at  our 
own  mental  processes.  If,  a^  we  were  told  to  do  in  college,  and 
as  most  text-books  direct  us  to  do,  we  sit  down  and  attempt  to 
analj-ze  our  own  minds,  or  even  to  describe  our  psychical  state  at 
any  given  time  we  find  ourselves  hopelessly  at  sea,  but  we  can 
gmdually  come  to  it  by  studying  others  and  comparing  with  our- 
selves. 

So  another  valuable  acquisition  from  the  study  of  tliese  subjects 
is  (6)  the  Power  to  know  one's  self.  The  value  of  self-knowledge 
is  apparent  to  every  one,  Ixiing  as  it  is,  the  starting-point  of  intelli- 
gent self-control,  self  directicm,    self-culture.     But  not   alone  for 
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these  things  is  self-knowledge  important.  When  we  know  oui*" 
selves  aright  we  are  forced  into  the  position  of  the  ancient  (rieeks 
who  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  Delphian  Temple  the  signifi- 
cant motto  " y-vuei'  aeavTo'v"  —  know  thyself  ;  that  is  —  know  thyself 
as  an  intelligent,  free,  responsible  being,  *•"  but  little  lower  than  the 
angels, "  and  remember  thy  own  spiritual  dignity  and  honorable 
I)osition  at  the  head  of  all  created  things  I  So  self-knowledge  in- 
troduces us  to  a  realizing  sense  of  our  own  spiritual  worth,  the 
equal  of  any  being  on  earth,  and  as  a  necessary  concomitant,  it  in- 
troduces us  also  to  a  desire  to  live  worthy  of  the  spiritual  condition 
in  which  we  are  placed. 

7th.  Their  value  from  what,  if  you  will  not  misunderstand  me, 
I  will  call  the  humanitarian  standpoint.  Any  system  of  education 
which  leaves  the  Humanities  entirely  out  of  the  account  is  sadly  in 
need  of  revision,  and  yet  I  submit  to  you  that  our  American  system 
does  just  that.  From  a  prudish  disinclination  to  discuss  with 
young  people  affairs  which  vitally  concern  them,  we  invite  social 
conditions  which  we  consider  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  I 
shall  cite  but  one  phase  of  the  matter,  serious  and  far-reaching  in 
its  effects.  This  leaving  young  people  in  total  ignoi-ance  —  ex- 
cept as  they  may  be  able  to  gather  crumbs  of  information  from 
their  companions,  always  intoxicating  rather  than  satisfying  —  of 
affairs  of  the  heart  so-called,  in  other  words  with  the  emotion  of 
love,  until,  without  knowing  how  or  why,  they  become  an  easy  prey 
to  the  blandishments  of  some  one  whom  their  reason  and  better  m- 
stincts  condemn ;  and  the  leaving  them  in  ignorance  of  home  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  until  they  are  placed  at  the  head  of  a  home 
of  their  own,  is  not  only  mistaken  kindness,  it  is  woi-se  than  folly, 
it  is  criminal  negligence  I  And  yet,  so  strong  is  the  influence  of 
fashion  upon  us  that  you  will  find  Aourself  met  by  a  simper  on  the 
part  of  the  girls,  and  an  audible  smile  from  the  boys  if  you  mention 
the  subject  in  your  class-room.  Such  was  my  own  experience,  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  simper  changed  to  an  atti- 
tude of  intense  interest  when  it  was  found  that  the  subject  was 
really  to  be  discussed  plainly  and  intelligently,  and  I  am  iissured 
that  not  one  of  those  students  left  that  subject  without  a  deeper 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter,  without  a  higher  ideal 
of  excellence,  and  a  determination  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  choose 
their  course  wisely  and  to  follow  it  faithfully.  But,  you  may  say, 
that  teaching  belongs  to  the  parent,  not  to  the  school-teachei'.     We 
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must  remember,  however,  as  teachers,  that  spiritual  perfection  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  work,  and  we  must  consider,  not  wheth- 
er we  can  shift  the  responsibility  for  any  particular  thing  to  the 
shoulders  of  some  one  else,  but  whether  the  matter  in  question  is 
essential  for  our  purposes.  There  can  be  but  one  answer  in  this 
case,  as  it  seems  to  me.  These  so-called  humanities  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  all  intellectual  and  emotional 
development.  "Tis  Love  that  makes  the  world  go  round,"  the  po- 
et tells  us,  and  truly  so.  Then  it  is  our  business,  as  engaged  in  the 
training  of  the  young  to  take  into  account  the  laws  which  govern 
this  mightiest  of  all  forces.  That  the  vast  majority  of  parents 
neglect  to  do  this  work  is  perfectly  evident,  even  to  the  most  casu- 
al observer,  whether  the  reason  be  lack  of  time  and  inclination  or 
ignorance  is  inmiaterial.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  as  edu- 
cators should  not  leave  these  important  truths  to  be  picked  up  by 
chance,  but  that  we  should  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  do  our  known  duty  by  those  intrusted  to  us.  This  instruction 
can  be  given  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  soul  and  duty 
with  greater  ease  than  anywhere  else,  and  it  can  be  given  in  such  a 
way  that  the  impression  made  upon  the  student  shall  be  a  lasting 
one. 

But  let  me  not  weary  you  with  this  phase  of  my  subject.  I 
have  attempted  to  present  some  of  the  less  obvious,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  important,  reasons  why  Psychology  and 
Ethics  should  be  introduced  into  the  cumculum  of  every  high 
school.  Reasons  might  be  multiplied  by  the  score,  indeed  I  know 
of  no  subject,  unless  it  be  English,  for  which  so  many  reasons 
might  be  adduced.  Just  let  me  mention  two  or  three  more  without 
comment  before  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  topic.  You 
will  notice  that  a  long  essay  might  easily  be  written  upon  the 
importance  of  either — Development  of  the  Reason,  Broader  Grasp 
of  Ideas,  Original  Conceptions  of  Life  and  Duty,  Unselfishness, 
Careful  Obser\^ation  of  Nature  as  well  as  Man,  and  therefore  a 
more  sensitive  sympathy  with  Nature  and  a  power  to  interpret  her 
ever  varjang  moods.  Without  multipljdng  instances  of  the  effects 
of  the  study  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  I  think  that  enough  has 
l)een  said  to  settle  the  question  that  we  should  give  them  a  place 
in  our  high  school  work.     (To  be  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  teacher  who  spent  a  part  of  his  or  her  vacation  at  the  great 
fair  has  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  observation  w  hich 
will  be  of  service  for  years  to  come.  To  see  such  vast  and  artistically 
beautiful  buildings,  to  see  and  study  some  of  the  bewildering  array 
of  exhibits,  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow  men 
from  all  the  lands  of  earth,  broadens,  quickens  and  refreshes  all  one'a 
mental  powers.  That  teacher  must  be  dull  indeed  whose  mind  is  not 
hereby  stored  with  new  ideas  and  suggestions  which  will  enrich  the 
class-room  work.  The  money  spent  on  this  trip  to  Chicago  has  been 
wisely  invested.  What  teacher  could  spend  even  one  day  amid  the 
educational  exhibits  without  such  quickening  of  the  mind  as  will  re- 
sult in  better  work  for  all  the  rest  of  life.  To  see  these  noble  ex- 
amples of  actual  school  room  work  exalts  our  estimate  of  the  teacher's 
profession.  Whatever  was  true  in  the  past  the  teachers  of  to-day  are 
progressive ;  they  detest  ruts.  The  wisdom  of  past  generations 
is  carefully  sifted  and  every  new  idea  tested  that  we  may  get  the  best, 
and  all  the  best.  On  every  side  from  kindergartners  to  college  presi- 
dents, the  facts  are  being  studied,  theories  tested  and  philosophies 
searched,  by  the  whole  body  of  live  educators,  to  get  all  help  possible, 
to  use  in  the  best  way  possible,  to  secure  the  greatest  advancement 
possible.  This  Columbian  year  ought  to  mark  a  decided  advance  all 
along  the  line  in  educational  matters. 

MANY  teachers  returning  from  the  "World's  Educational  Congress 
Auxiliary  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893"  report 
a  somewhat  dampening  of  enthusiasm  over  the  sayings  of  the  distin- 
guished European  educators,  who  are  supposed  to  have  come  to  us 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 
But,  as  they  make  report,  the  experience  with  them  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  long  succession  of  public  lecturers  from  abroad,  representing  the 
most  eminent  names  in  literature,  science,  professional  and  public  life. 
For  some  inscrutable  reason,  the  vast  majority  of  these  eminent 
people  appear  to  take  us  for  a  nation  of  school  children  and,  in  the 
most  fatherly  way,  proceed  to  thrash  over  a  pile  of  straw,  long  ago 
dismissed  as  chaff  by  ourselves.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
with  rare  exceptions,  these  men,  however  eminent  at  home  cannot 
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realize  the  fact  that,  in  our  country,  they  are  addressiug  a  numer- 
ous, intelligent  and  deeply  interested  educational  public,  before 
which  every  phase  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  public 
schools  for  half  a  century  past  has  been  debated  with  a  through ness 
and  an  eye  to  practical  results  never  befoe  known.  The  attempt  of  a 
group  of  our  University  people  now,  after  the  indifference  and  opposi- 
tions of  generations,  to  capture  and  administer  the  common  school  by 
European  methods  unsuited  to  our  people,  in  the  interest  of  the 
•college,  with  an  eye  to  a  compromise  with  the  sectarian  side  of  the 
church,  will  hardly  be  furthered,  we  suspect,  by  the  recent  experi- 
ence at  Chicago. 

OUK  great  associations  of  teachers  are  still  employed  in  beating 
about  the  impractical  question: — whether  a  Normal  school 
should  include  a  department  of  Academical  instruction  or  be  '^ex- 
clusively professional.^'  But,  in  fact,  this  is  a  situation  so  rarely 
found  that  the  discussion  of  it  is  largely  "in  the  air/'  with  no  practical 
result.  Even  a  body  of  young  people  just  graduated  from  Harvard 
or  Yale  is  in  no  condition  to  take  a  course  exclusively  confined  to 
methods  of  the  organization,  discipline  and  instruction  of  schools. 
The  attitude  of  a  student  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  the  same 
person  teaching  children  and  youth,  towards  the  academical  contents 
of  his  mind  is  so  different  that,  while  genius  and  experience  may  make 
the  connection,  the  majority  of  Normal  school  pupils  would  fail  to  do 
it.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  of  the  student  is  open  to  the  reception 
of  all  knowledge  bearing  on  the  subject  of  study,  penetrating  to  the 
depths  and  surveying  the  boundaries  of  all  adjacent  knowledge.  In 
the  other,  the  teacher  must  carefully  select  from  his  own  stores  of 
information  the  little  that  can  be  imparted  to  the  child,  establish  a 
vital  relation  between  the  subject  and  learner,  and  treat  all  knowledge 
with  a  view  to  the  best  method  of  imparting  it,  with  a  constant 
personal  effort  to  awaken  and  sustain  that  love  of  the  truth,  without 
which  all  learning  is  vain.  One  hour's  observation  of  this  operation 
will  often  inform  the  young  teacher  in  a  way  impossible  from  a 
month's  study  of  methods.  Several  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  including  Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, are,  this  year,  proposing  a  course  of  Normal  instruction  of 
this  practical  sort,  by  the  professors  of  different  departments,  each 
giving  instruction  and  illustration  in  the  great  art  of  studying  a  science 
with  the  purpose  of  teaching  it.  In  this  way  the  long  neglected  work 
of  pedagogic  training  in  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  country 
anay,  at  least,  be  well  begun. 
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THE  experience  of  a  huDcLred  years  in  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  a  public  school  system  has  not  been  lost  upon  the 
people  of  our  western  states,  who,  in  many  ways  are  prepared  to  "give 
points"  to  our  eastern  Commonwealths.     The  state  of  Indiana,  from 
its  organization  as  a  territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years  went  through  a  series  of  voluble  educational 
statutes   and  constitutional  provisions,  all  representing  the  real  dis- 
position of  the  state,  '^how  not  to  do  it."     In  1850  the  state  ranked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  class  of  northern  and,  with  only  two  southern 
states  below  it,  of  all  the  twenty-six,  in  respect  to  popular  education. 
Instructed  by  each  and  all  of  these  failures,  the  people  then  took  the 
matter  in  lixni  and,  by  the  year  1865,  hid  wrought  out,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  throughly  articulated  scheme  of  public  instruction  in 
the   country.    Even    the  redoubtable    Dr.   Bice  surrendered   to  some 
magical  quality  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  and  actually  praised 
Supt.  Mailman  of  La  Porte.     We  believe  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
arrangements   for  county  and  local  supervision   and   the   grading  of 
country   district  schools  are  more  complete  and  efPective  in  Indiana 
than  elsewhere.    This  result  would  appear  to  be  secured  by  the  election 
of  one  trustee  to  each  district,  with  a  good  deal  of  "power  to  act." 
These  trustees,  with  the  chairman  of  the  town  and  city  school-boards, 
appoint  a  county  superintendent  and  with  him  compose  a  county  Board 
of  Education,  which,  thus  composed,  becomes  a  very  efficient  body  and 
is  able  to   administer  an  excellent  system   of  school   management, 
almost  impossible  elsewhere      The  composition  of  the  state  Board  of 
Education  is  a  model.     It  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Presidents  of  the  two  state  Universities  and  the  state 
Normal  school,  and  the  Supt.  of  schools  in  the  three  largest  cities  of 
the  state ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  these,   three  county   Super- 
intendents appointed  by  the  Governor.     This  gives,  what  is  so  rarely 
found,  a  thoroughly  professional  State  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  school  authorities  of  the  state,  whose  action  must 
necessarily  be  intelligent   and  carry   great  weight  before  the  educa- 
tional public.     More  than  half  a  century  ago  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts placed  in  the  hands  of  its    Governor  the  power  to  appoint  "a 
Board  of  Education,"  each  member  to  serve  eight  years,  to   which 
women  are  now  eligible,  and  placed  in  its  hands  the  annual  election 
of  a  ''Secretary,"  who  is  the  state  Superintendent;  the  management 
of  the  half  dozen  Normal  schools;  and  the  state   institutes,   with   a 
corps  of  expert  agents.     The  consequence   has  been  that,  while  the 
state   Board  has  never  been   without    a  few   valuable    members,  the 
majority  seem  to  have  been  appointed  from  personal  preference  and 
generally  on  account  of  professional   eminence  in  other  directions. 
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And  the  weakness  of  the  scheme  is  evident,  especially  in  this ;  that 
the  chief  executive  officer,  the  State  Superintendent,  is  only  a  "Secre- 
tary" of  the  Board  thus  constituted,  and  holds  his  otlice  by  yearly 
appointment  from  a  body  of  people  farther  removed  from  public 
observation  than  any  administrative  Board  in  the  state.  It  may  turn 
out  some  day,  that  the  people  will  wake  up  and  learn  that  a  <' Secre- 
tary/' with  a  pre-eminent  national  reputation  and  the  most  honorable 
record  of  service,  has  been  sacrificed,  a  victim  to  the  whims,  local 
prejudices,  or  ambitious  schemes  of  a  group  of  people  thus  appointed. 
It  would  be  wise  in  time  for  the  Bay  State  to  reconstruct  its 
Board  of  Education  into  a  representative  body  of  educators  in  whom 
the  people  may  have  confidence. 


LENGTHEN  THE  SCHOOL   TEAR, 

THE  shortening  of  the  College  Course  promises  to  be  a  living 
question  until  the  course  is  actually  shortened,  or  until  the 
number  of  years  of  college  residence  be  reduced.  The  ideal  is  to  get 
out  into  the  professions  earlier,  either  by  doing  part  of  the  work  in 
private  schools,  or  under  private  teachers ;  or  during  summer  terms, 
or  by  doing  part  and  omitting  part,  or  by  a  system  of  elective  courses, 
whereby  a  part  of  the  college  work  may  be  substituted  for  equivalents 
of  the  uoiversity  requirements.  The  same  problem  confronts  the 
public  schools,  and  each  is  part  of  a  larger,  if  not  universal  demand, 
nor  does  the  claim  appear  as  an  accident,  a  mere  passing  incident — a 
fad.  It  is  not  a  conscious  demand  for  less  knowledge  or  lower  schol- 
arship, but  a  given  standard  of  so  many  units  value  is  to  be  reached  in 
some  way,  by  some  economy,  in  a  shorter  time.  It  really  anticipates 
a  more  practical  culture  with  loss  of  the  individual  to  the  state  for  a 
less  number  of  years.  It  is  then  not  only  a  question  of  educational 
economy,  but  of  civic  economy  as  well. 

Equal  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  amount  of  shortening 
possible.  Some  (few)  advocate  additional  work  and  time  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  while  most  believe  the  time  should  be  reduced  by  from 
one  to  three  years.  But  how  can  the  mean  be  reached  and  the  time 
be  lessened,  by  one  or  more  years,  and  the  educational  standard 
advance  in  scope  and  efficiency  ?  Whatever  the  remedy  may  be  it 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  device  however  ingenious  j  it  must  be  a 
positive,  permanent  benefit  to  society  or  it  will  in  the  end  fail. 

The  organization  of  the  curriculum  into  courses  and  the  ''summer 
term''  are  now  jointly  and  severally  doing  most  toward  solving  the 
problem. 
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In  the  hey-day  of  college  and  university  expansion  we  have  all  too 
large  a  college  population  to  find  proper  employment  during  the  long 
summer  vacation,  and  too  large  to  be  idle  with  safety.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  with  some  force  to  the  public  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1888-'89,  above^ 
87,000  college  and  university  students  are  returned  to  social  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  during  the  summer  months,  and  if  allowance  for  the 
unprecedented  growth  in  attendance  since  that  date  be  made,  the 
number  at  this  moment  cannot  be  less  than  100,000. 

To  this,  to  show  the  true  magnitude  of  the  case,  may  be  added 
according  to  the  same  report,  352,231  public  school  teachers  and 
14,000,000  school  pupils  besides. 

Education  is  to-day  a  busine88,*-an  investment  of  time  and  capital 
— and  can  with  safety  be  shorn  of  superabundant,  not  to  say  supeiv 
ficial  nervous  excitement.  And  there  are  no  reasons  why  persons  en- 
gaged in  it  should  lie  idle  so  far  at  least  as  college  work  is  involved^ 
for  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  each  year,  that  will  not  apply  to  any 
other  apprenticeship  or  occupation  as  well.  An  apprenticeship  that 
necessitates  such  irregular  service  is  at  fault  and  cries  for  reform  or 
re-adjustment.  It  is  student  life  shorn  of  its  excrescences,  of  cram- 
ming methods  and  abuses  that  I  have  now  before  my  mind.  A  busi- 
ness to  which  the  student,  calculatingly,  apprentices  himself  for  a 
period  of  six  to  ten  years. 

A  proper  course  in  physical  culture  running  parallel  with  mental 
culture  from  the  moment  the  latter  is  begun,  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome,  and  less  doubt  about  maintaining  a  healthy 
vigor  and  vitality  of  mind  and  body. 

The  Ck)ur8e  system  is  easily  adjusted  to  terms  of  different  lengths 
and  if  the  short  summer  term  offers  difficulty  it  can  readily  be  length- 
ened. The  summer  term  or  "school"  as  sometimes  more  appropri- 
ately named,  has  an  average  length  of  about  six  weeks,  and  therefore 
in  the  six  years,  the  minimum  of  college  and  university  residence, 
there  would  be  a  clear  gain  of  thirty-six  weeks,  more  than  equal  to 
the  portion  of  the  senior  year  devoted  to  curriculum  work.  Likewise, 
the  four  or  five  recesses  and  vacations  during  the  year  of  from  two  to 
four  weeks  in  length  would  secure  all  the  benefits  claimed  for  such 
periods  of  cessation  from  active  work  and  obviate  the  objections 
usually  urged  against  long  vacations.  And  if  further  time  be  needed 
why  not  ask  that  "expensive  luxury  "  known  as  the  senior  vacation  te 
contribute  another  four  weeks  ?  S. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT, 

SECOND  TEAR  OF  THE  TEACHERS'    INTERNATIONAL    READING 

CIRCLE, 

FIRST   MONTHLY  SYLLABUS. 
FRKPAKBD  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  N£WTON,  K.  J.y  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  qf  Correspondence  Members, 

THE  second  year's  work  of  the  International  Cirole  will  doubtless 
be  undertaken  by  many  new  members.  The  general  conditions 
of  this  work  were  set  forth  in  the  June  number  of  Education.  Corre- 
spondence members  in  preparing  their  written  work  will  feel  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  in  differing  with  the  author's  views  upon  any 
points.  The  questions  or  topics  of  the  syllabus  are  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  salient  joints  of  the  work  studied,  not  to  suggest 
accord  with  or  dissent  from  any  views  expressed.  It  is  only  indepen- 
dent thinking  upon  these  topics  in  the  light  of  the  matter  read  that 
can  secure  the  highest  benefit  of  the  Reading  Circle  to  any  individual 
member.  The  publishers  of  the  International  Education  series  will 
send  to  any  member  of  this  Circle,  who  may  request  it,  a  copy  in 
pamphlet  of  the  syllabi  for  the  first  year's  reading.  Written  papers 
of  correspondence  members  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Secretary  at 
Newton,  N.  J.  Every  subscriber  to  Education  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
correspondence  member  without  additional  expense. 

I.     Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States.    Pages  1  to  43. 

1.  What  conditions  made  the  New  World  more  favorable  than 

the  Old  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education  ? 

2.  What  conditions  rendered  the  17th  Century  an  especially 

favorable  time  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  may  our  Ajnerican  public  school  system  be 

said  to  be  of  Holland  origin  ? 

4.  Where  ani  under  what  circumstaucds   was   the  first   free 

public  school  in  the  U.  S.  established  ? 

5.  What  steps  were  taken  toward   foundiug  schools   in  the 

early  Virginia  colonies  ? 

6.  What  were  the  earliest   provisions   for  schools   in   New 

England  ? 
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7.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  Harvard 

College  ? 

8.  How  was  the  establishment  of  William  and  Mary  College 

secured  ? 

9.  What  names  prominent  in  American  political  history   are 

associated  with  the  early  history  of  William  and  Mary 
College  f 
10.     What  aids  and  what  difficulties  attended  the  founding  of 
Yale  College  ? 

IL    Baldwin's  Applied  Psychology.    Pages  1  to  43. 

Chapter  I. 

1.  The  several  departments  of  Pedagogy,  as  related  to  each 

other. 

2.  The  elements  of  Psychology,  as  based  upon  study  of  self. 

3.  The  Intellect,  as  having  three  modes  of  action  or  faculties. 

4.  The  Feelings,  as  arising  from  three  different  sources  of  exci- 

tation. 

5.  The  Will,  as  embracing  three  distinct  kinds  of  effort. 

6.  Applied  Psychology,  as  determining  the  right  processes  in 

the  work  of  education. 

Chapter  II. 

7.  The  physical  organism  through  which  the  mind  acts. 

S.    The  relations  of  ganglia,  nerves  and  organs,  constituting 
and  connecting  the  sensorium  and  motorium. 

"9.    The" sensations  produced  by  external  or  by  internal  sensor- 
excitation. 
•    10.    Sense-percept,  an  elementary  knowledge  derived  from  a 
material  object  through  sensation. 

11.  Self-percept,  an  elementary  knowledge  derived  from  one's 

own  mental  act  or  state  through  consciousness. 

12.  Necessary-percept,   an  elementary  knowledge  arising  from 

direct  insight  into  realities  and  relations. 

13.  The  powers,  acts,  and  percepts  of  the  mind,  each  deter- 

mined by  sense-relations,  belf-relations,  or  necessary-rela- 
tions. 

III.    Kay's  Memory  and  How  to  Improve  it.     Pages  1  to  46. 

1.  In  what  sense  is  memory  the  most  important  faculty  of  the 

mind? 

2.  How  does  memory  serve  to  guide  future  conduct  ? 

3.  How  does  memory  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  present  ? 

4.  What  is  the  office  of  attention  as  an  aid  to    one  power  or 

act  of  memory  ? 
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5.  What  is  the  influence  of  association  as  an  aid  to  the  other 

act  of  memory  ? 

6.  Why  is  the  type  of  memory,  having  contiguity  as  its  associ- 

ative  principle,  deemed  the  lowest  ? 

7.  What  advantage  over  the  other  has  the  type  of  memory  ii^ 

which  similarity  is  the  associative  principle  ? 

8.  What  power  characterizes  the  highest  type  of  memory  ? 

9.  What  evidence  is  there  that  neives  and  even  muscles  may 

have  a  part  in  the  act  of  remembering  ? 

10.  What  is  your  own  judgment  concerning  the  doctrine  of  a^ 

physical  basis  of  memory  ? 

IV.    De  Guihps's  Life  and  WorK  of  Pbstalozzi.    Pages  1  to  35. 

I.    Childhood. 

1.  Influence  of  home  life. 

2.  Influence  of  school  experience. 

3.  Influence  of  country  scenes. 

II.     Student  Life. 

4.  Influence  of  the  University  spirit. 

5.  Influence  of  political  excitement. 

III.     Agricultural  Life. 

6.  Influence  of  courtship  and  marriage. 

7.  Influence  of  farm-life  and  its  failure. 

Y.    Preyer's  The  Senses  and  the  Will.     Pages  1  to  34. 

1.  The  four-fold  character  of  every  sense-activity. 

2.  The  distinction  between  the  adult  and  the  infant. 

^SIGHT. 

3.  First  sensibility  of  the  child  to  light. 

4.  Evidence  of  inborn  reflex. 

5.  Difficulty  of  determining  whea  colors  are  first  discriminated^ 

6.  Association  of  name  with  a  given  color. 

7.  Differences  in  ability  to  recognize  different  colors. 

8.  Asymmetry  of  muscular  movements  with  respect  to  the  eyes. 

9.  .Keflex  movements  resulting  from  fright  or  surprise. 

10.     Manifestations  of  pleasure  and  of  divscomfort  by  wide  open* 
eyes  and  by  shutting  the  eyes. 

VI.     Lange's  Higher  Education  of  Women.     Pages  1  to  24. 

1.  German  conditions  compared  with  conditions  existing  else- 

where. 

2.  The  beginning  of  the  movement  in  England  for  the  higher 

education  of  women. 
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3.  Institution  of  Queen's  College  in  London. 

4.  Founding  of  Bedford  College. 

5.  The  admitting  of  girls  to  regular  examinations  similar  to 

those  for  boys. 

6.  Specific  reasons  for  urging  the  higher  education  of  women. 

7.  Replies  to  objections  urged  upon  the  ground  of  woman's 

capacity  or  of  harmful  results  in  the  professions  or  the 
trades. 

Til.     Mobbison's    Ventilation    of    School    Buildings.    Paobs 
11  TO  23. 

Chapteb  I. 

1      General  recognition  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  impure  air. 

2.  (jcneral  ignorance  concerning  conditions  and  means  of  ven- 

tilation. 

3.  General  neglect  of  the  matter  of  yentilation  in  the  con- 

struction of  school  buildings. 

4.  Importance  of  disseminating  information  of  results  accom- 

plished in  different  instances  of  inyestigation  and  prac- 
tice. 
^.    The  teachers'  especial  duty  to  study  this  subject  and  to  en- 
courage its  discussion. 

Chapteb  II. 

6.  The  physical  results  of  breathing  impure  air. 

7.  The  immediate  symptoms  far  less  serious  than  the  ultimate 

effects. 

5.  Not  Carbondi-oxide  but  organic  matter  the  serious  poison. 

in  impure  air. 
9.    Authorities  cite!  as  to  the  large  percentage  of  disease  and 
death  attributable  to  impure  air. 

10.  The  only  reason  for  public  apathy  is  the  failure  to  realize 

the  extent  of  the  harm  done. 

11.  The  mental  evils   resulting  from  the   disordered  physical 

condition. 

12.  The  economical  aspect  of  the  question  as  pertaining  to  the 

better   results  accomplished   under  conditions  of  good 
ventilation. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOOr 

COURSES  FOR   TEACHERS. 

THE  increasing  interest  in  Secondary  Education  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  carrioula  of  schools  of  that  grade  is  a  healthful  sign,  and 
any  step  on  the  part  of  a  large  and  influential  institution  which  leads 
in  the  direction  of  better  preparation  for  such  enlarged  work  by  the 
teachers  of  such  schools  is  deserving  of  praise.  The  Faculty  of  the- 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  have  decided  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  extraordinarily  equipped  laboratories  and  the  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  lecture  courses  of  that  institution  to  two  classes 
of  teachers ;  first  to  those  who  can  obtain  a  definite  leave  of  absence 
for  a  year ;  and  second  to  those  who  are  free  for  the  whole  or  a  por> 
tion  of  their  afternoons  and  also  have  at  their  command  the  whole  of 
Saturday  morning.  This  opens  a  fine  opportunity  for  teachers  who> 
may  wish  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  elements  of  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences  to  acquire  by  contact  with  living  masters  in  these 
several  departments,  the  spirit  of  modern  scientific  work  as  well  a» 
its  methods  and  subject  matter.  We  think  all  our  teachers  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  this  liberal  arrangement  on  the  part  of  this  leading^ 
scientific  school,  and  that  the  good  example  will  be  followed  by 
similar  institutions  in  other  sections. 

p. 


NO  TES  ON  FOREIGN  ED  UCA  TIONAL  EXHIBITS  A  T 

CHICAGO. 

IT  seems  somewhat  misleading  to  speak  of  the  educational  division 
of  the  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago  since  the  whole  exhibit  might 
properly  be  considered  under  that  head,  nevertheless  the  processes 
and  agencies  of  education  have  their  distinct  part  in  the  vast  collection^ 
and  attract  a  fair  proportion  of  the  general  visitors  and  the  attentive 
study  of  experts.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  there  is 
little  ground  for  the  complaint  of  scattered  and  detached  eichibits  so- 
common  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  those  who 
seek  to  make  systematic  study  of  the  material  are  the  more  conscious  of 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  distances  by  which  the  educational 
exhibits  of  foreign  countries  are  separated.     Fortunately,  however,  the 
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three  European  countries  whose  systems  possess  deepest  interest  for 
us  are  placed  near  each  other  in  the  South  gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
building. 

.  France  and  Grermany  have  exhibited  as  nations  and  the  installment 
and  arrangement  of  their  material  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
With  Great  Britain  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  School  Board  for  Lon- 
don and  South  Kensington  have  effective  representation,  the  White 
Chapel  craft  school  and  the  University-Extension  Society  have  each  a 
comer.    Beyond  this,  nothing. 

The  French  exhibit  immediately  attracts  the  eye  by  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  vestibule  which  leads  to  the  alcoves.  Upon  the  outside  are 
displayed  beautiful  plaster  models  showing  the  art  types  used  in  the 
lycees  and  normal  schools.  On  the  inner  walls  are  fine  photographs  of 
schools,  chiefly  those  of  Lille,  and  conspicuous  among  them  a  black- 
board bearing  this  inscription  in  large  letters:  the  little  children  of 
Lille  salute  their  friends  of  Chicago ;  *^  Les  petUs  Lillois  aaluent  leurs 
amis  de  Chicago.'* 

The  French  seem  to  be  complete  masters  of  the  art  of  representing 
systems  and  their  results  by  mural  charts  and  tables,  and  of  utilizing 
wall  panels  for  the  display  of  art  work,  manual  work,  developed  les- 
sons, relief  maps,  illustrated  charts  for  instruction  in  natural  history, 
etc.  Their  charts  and  tables  are  large,  plainly  lettered,  harmoniously 
tinted  and  conspicuously  placed  so  that ''  he  who  runs  may  read.''  In 
addition  to  the  fine  wall  display  there  is  a  large  collection  of  printed 
books,  monographs,  text  books,  reports,  programmes,  diplomas,  offi- 
cial certificates,  manuscript  volumes  of  students'  work  and  examina- 
tion exercises,  models  used  in  art  instruction,  apparatus  for  science 
instruction,  models  of  school  furniture, — nothing  in  fact  seems  to  have 
been  omitted  which  is  essential  to  a  conception  of  the  spirit  and  the 
minute  attention  to  detail  with  which  the  ministry  of  education  works 
out  the  problem  of  a  national  system.  Superior  education  is  repre- 
sented by  the  publications  of  learned  societies,  selected  works  from 
reference  libraries,  reports  of  scientific  expeditions,  theses  of  learned 
doctors,  and  reports  and  other  documents  of  the  department.  The 
material  pertaining  to  secondary  and  to  primary  instruction  enters 
more  into  the  plans  and  routine  of  class  work.  If  any  criticism  arises 
it  is  perhaps  that  the  quantity  of  material  confuses.  A.s  to  students' 
work  no  one  can  complain  that  only  the  best  has  been  shown  for  the 
pupils'  exercise  books  (cahiers)  have  been  taken  just  as  they  are  pre- 
pared day  by  day.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  sewing,  drawing  and 
manual  work. 
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The  Musee  pedagogique,  an  institution  resembling  somewhat  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  exhibits  a  fall  set  of  its  publications. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  principal  works  on  pedagogy  written  by 
French  authors,  the  list  extending  from  Fenelon  and  Rousseau  to  well 
known  living  writers,  such  as  Gompayr6  and  Marion.  The  collection 
of  text  books  is  large,  and  school  libraries  are  well  represented.  Of 
all  classes  of  school  work  exhibited,  drawing  and  manual  work,  I  think, 
attract  most  attention.  This  is  natural  considering  the  stage  which 
these  branches  have  reached  in  our  own  country  and  the  conflict  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  them.  The  delicate  finish  and  aesthetic  qual- 
ity so  marked  in  all  the  manufactures  of  France  are  noticeable  also  in 
the  art  work  of  the  schools,  especially  in  the  designs  and  metal  work 
of  the  schools  for  artisans  whose  exhibits  are  quite  as  perfect  in  these 
respects  as  the  beautiful  things  displayed  in  the  French  section  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  building.  The  exhibit  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
includes  a  Paris  trade  school  for  metal  workers  and  the  attendant  was 
careful  to  tell  us  that  the  school  was  closely  affiliated  to  a  manufactur- 
ing establishment  which  furnished  master  workmen  to  give  technical 
training.  The  photographs  showed  these  masters  surrounded  by 
groups  of  students,  apprentices  in  reality,  finishing  work  for  the  fac- 
tory. The  close  relation  between  the  schools  and  the  market  evidently 
explains  in  great  measure  the  excellence  of  the  work  produced.  I 
must  not  neglect  to  mention  the  very  complete  exhibits  of  manual 
work  from  the  infant  schools  and  of  needlework,  designs  for  embroi- 
dery, for  infant  clothes,  for  complete  costumes  and  the  lace  and  flower 
work  from  the  schools  for  girls.  What  admirable  industry,  skill  and 
taste  are  here  displayed !  You  can  understand  what  it  leads  to  when 
you  go  into  the  Woman's  Building  and  gaze  at  the  exquisite  group  of 
figures  costumed  to  show  the  successive  fashions  in  Court  and  full  dress 
from  the  days  of  the  Empire  to  the  present  moment,  or  pore  over  the 
ease  in  which  are  displayed  beautiful  medallion  portraits,  sketches  in 
water  colors  and  even  reproddctions  of  celebrated  pictures  in  a  style 
of  art  needlework  that  almost  puts  the  painter's  easel  to  the  blush. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  with  such  a  mass  of  material  before 
him  one  would  require  much  time  to  gain  definite  impressions.  The 
exhibit  of  the  Paris  schools  in  the  Freni^h  building  is  more  easily 
studied  in  detail.  This  is  confined  to  the  primary  schools  and  there  is 
space  enough  to  give  each  grade  distinct  showing.  On  the  walls  are 
displayed  the  several  classes  of  manual  work  arranged  grade  by  grade 
while  on  the  tables  beneath  are  bound  volumes  of  the  work  in  other 
branches.  The  closets  beneath  the  tables  are  filled  with  similar  vol- 
umes. The  exhibits  of  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  primaries  fill 
«ne  large  room  and  those  of  the  higher  primaries  and  public  technical 
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(professional)  schools  a  second.  Finally  in  the  Agricultural  building 
France  has  an  interesting  exhibit  of  her  agricultural  schools,  besides 
wall  charts,  colored  plates,  courses  of  study, .  apparatus,  results  of 
experiments,  &c.,  there  are  models  of  experiment  stations  and  model 
farm  buildings  and  implements. 

The  German  exhibit  gives  a  very  complete  view  of  every  phase  of 
educational  work  in  the  empire  excepting  higher  technical  schools, 
such  as  the  Berlin  technological,  or  special  schools  such  as  the  Crefield 
weaving  and  dyeing  school  of  which  the  official  statement  says,  no 
adequate  conception  could  be  given  in  the  space.  The  exhibit  of  the 
German  Universities  is  admirably  arranged  though  somewhat  crowded. 
With  the  help  of  the  catalogue  it  can  be  studied  as  fully  as  time  per- 
mits. The  material  is  classified  into  thirty-eight  groups  consisting  of 
books,  graphic  representations,  appliances,  &c.  The  first  group  com- 
prises eighty-one  books  and  monographs,  historical  or  descriptive  in 
their  nature.  Among  these  is  a  volume  to  which  Dr.  Paulsen  of  Ber- 
lin has  contributed  a  chapter  on  the  '<  Character  and  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  German  Universities ''  and  Dr.  Conrad,  of  Halle,  a  sta- 
tistical analysis  on  the  lines  of  his  well  known  work,  published  some 
eight  years  ago.  The  present  treatise  brings  his  investigations  down 
to  X892.  Among  the  writers  treating  of  special  lines  of  University 
work,  I  noticed  the  names  of  Wundt  of  Leipsic,  Lexis  and  von  Willa- 
mowitz-MoUendorff  of  Gottingen,  Haupt  of  Halle  and  Kellner  of  Bonn. 
The  second  group  of  the  series  consists  also  of  books  and  pamphlets,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  the  literature  of  the  several  universities,  i.  e.  year  books, 
prospectuses,  statutes,  calendars,  &c.  The  graphic  representations  in 
groups  III  and  IV  include  ground  plans,  facades,  groups  of  buildings, 
interiors,  class  roomd,  &c. 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  collectionis  of  autograph  manuscripts, 
pictures  and  busts  of  eminent  professors;  indeed  the  pride  which 
Germany  takes  in  her  great  scholars  and  savants  is  emphasized 
throughout  this  exhibit.  Their  names  are  conspicuously  attached  to 
theses  and  to  results  of  research  and  laboratory  work,  while  by  the 
same  sort  of  individual  recognition  the  ambition  of  students  is  ex- 
eited  and  gratified.  As  regards  the  display  of  material  appliances, 
and  the  actual  work  of  students,  the  exhibit  is  naturally  fuller  on 
the  scientific  than  on  the  humanity  side.  Here  specialists  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  making  comparison  with  our  own  correspond- 
ing equipments  and  results. 

Following  the  University  exhibits  come  the  gymnasia,  real  gymna- 
sia and  high  schools  whose  organization  and  operations  are  shown  by 
means  of  statistical  charts  and  reports,  text-books,  exercises  of 
students,  illustrative   materiiEil  and   graphics.      The  technical   high 
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school  of  Hagen  attracts  much  attention  by  its  fine  display  of  draw* 
ings  and  wood  and  metal  work  which  show  a  very  high  degree  of 
mechanipal  excellence.  We  do  not  attain  such  results  in  our  own 
technical  high  schools  and  what  is  more,  we  profess  not  to  desire 
them.  Construction  as  a  means  of  development  and  not  a  straining- 
after  perfect  work  is  our  present  hobby^  time  will  show  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  sound  one.  The  exhibit  of  German  common  schools  (i.  e. 
volks  schools  and  burgher  schools  is  comparatively  small),  but  is,  I  be- 
lieve, quite  complete  showing  the  entire  course  of  instruction  by 
means  of  text  books  and  pupils'  work.  The  latter  includes  composi* 
tioiis,  mathematical  exercises,  science  work,  drawing,  manual  work,, 
sewing,  etc.  The  mere  cursory  view  of  the  material  cannot  fail  to 
leave  lasting  general  impressions.  The  solidity  of  the  German  school 
work  impresses  you;  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  French  exercises. 
Closer  examination  confirms  these  impressions.  In  the  mathematical 
work,  especially,  this  gives  an  appearance  of  exactness  and  uniformity 
which  accords  well  with  the  subject.  I  noticed  that  problems  were 
always  clearly  stated  by  the  pupil,  the  solution  came  next,  every  part 
of  the  work  being  plainly  marked  and  then  followed  the  analysis.  In 
the  science  lessons  a  similar  precision  was  noticeable,  while  on  the 
contrary  the  compositions  showed  much  freedom  and  spontaneity.  I 
had  not  time  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  German  school  work.  A 
friend  tells  me  that  freedom  and  individuality  are  also  very  noticeable 
in  the  compositions  of  the  German  children.  In  comparison  with, 
these  careful  exercises  much  of  our  school  work  seemed  careless  and 
wanting  in  the  precision  which  an  ideal  of  excellence  inspires.  More 
than  anything  else  these  exhibits  impress  you  as  a  reflection  of  na- 
tional characteristics.  You  feel  as  never  before  the  intimate  relatioi» 
that  exists  between  the  social  forms  and  industries  and  the  educational 
system  of  a  people,  and  are  satisfied  that  while  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  them,  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to  imitate  them. 
The  London  School  Board  has  the  unique  honor  of  representing  the 
elementary  school  work  of  England.  This  it  does  however  by  an  ex- 
hibit which  Is  confined  to  the  results  of  manual  training.  Moreover 
within  this  limit  the  material  is  special  rather  than  representative,, 
since  manual  work  is  not  common  to  all  the  elementary  schools  and  is 
pursued  in  London  according  to  a  system  special  to  that  city.  The 
work  exhibited  shows  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  in  clay  model- 
ling, drawing  and  construction.  They  begin  with  the  Kindergarten 
and  range  up  to  the  highest  grade  where  the  pupils  may  be  fifteen,  or 
even  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  articles  from  the  infant  schools  con- 
sist of  paper  folding,  pattern  making  with  needle  and  worsted,  bead 
threading,  paper  plaiting,  weaving,  basket  work  and  macrame  work^ 
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With  the  exception  of  peculiar  excellence  in  the  clay  modelling  thia 
part  of  the  collection  differs  little  from  similar  material  shown  by 
other  cities.  The  special  feature  of  the  grades  for  children  from  7  to 
13  years  of  age  is  the  construction  in  card  board.  The  objects  made 
are  cubes,  pyramids  and  prisms  (skeleton  and  solid),  boxes,  trays,, 
vases,  toilet  and  tea  sets  very  perfectly  formed  and  neatly  finished. 
Each  of  the  geometrical  forms  is  constriieted  out  of  a  single  sheet  of 
card  board,  after  a  working  drawing.  This  is  shown  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  to  which  also  the  finished  form  is  attached.  The  implements- 
used  in  fashioning  the  card  board  are  scissors  and  a  broad  knife.  In 
the  opinion  of  so  competent  a  judge  as  Dr.  Woodward  of  St.  Louis^ 
the  series  of  exercises  and  the  material  combined  solve  the  problem  of 
manual  training  for  grades  below  the  high  school.  Paper  folding  is 
carried  forward  in  this  system  into  the  higher  grades  where  very  com- 
plicated and  beautiful  designs  are  formed  by  this  means.  The  manipu- 
lation of  clay  and  paper  seems  to  react  favorably  upon  the  drawing 
which  shows  much  force  and  freedom.  Colored  designs,  shading  from 
the  cast,  paintings  of  plants  and  flowers  are  the  favorite  subjects. 
There  are  also  specimens  of  wood  work  and  of  brass,  iron  and  copper 
work,  illustrating  the  instruction  given  at  the  special  centrea 
mantained  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  London  School  Board  and  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  individual  specimens  in 
this  exhibit  are  certainly  far  above  the  usual  achievements  of  pupils 
from  4  to  16  years  of  age.  We  are  assured  that  they  are  the  unaided 
work  of  the  pupils ;  but  this  is  certain  they  are  not  average,  but  select 
specimens. 

A.   T.    8. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wiab  it»  the  Pabliahers  of  Kdugatiom  wUl  send  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

It  is  with  tP^BAt  ploasnre  tbat  we  open  the  pages  of  Ethics  of  Success,  by 
William  M.  Thayer.  Here  is  a  Reader  for  the  higher  grades  of  schools,  and  it 
is  admirably  fitted  for  that  purpose.  This  book  is  an  abridgement  of  that  mas- 
sive, noble  volume,  Sdcobss  avd  its  Aohibvsbs,— a  book  which  ought  to  be 
carefally  read  by  eveiy  youth  the  world  over.  Here  are  444  pages  of  continu- 
ous instrnotion  and  inspiration.  Mr.  Thayer  does  not  deal  with  mythical 
heroes  and  far  away  times,  bnt  with  flesh  and  blood  men  and  women  who 
come  close  home  to  our  every  day  life  and  busiDess  affairs.  He  possesses  a 
rare  gift  for  gathering  the  valuable  facts  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
reached  the  heights  and  won  the  prizes  in  many  vocations  and  professions. 
The  men  and  women  who  have  led  the  race  onward  and  upward ;  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  race.    It  is  a  mental  tonic  to  read  in  this  book  how  they  used  their 
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time  and  talents;  how  they  won  in  the  battle  of  life.  If  the  youth  of  America 
shall  make  a  atady  of  this  inspirinf^  book  daring  the  next  decade  it  will 
quicken  sluggish  natures,  aroune  dormant  talents  and  lead  them  on  to  grander 
achievements,  and  to  the  truest,  highest  success.  The  moral  teaching  of  the 
book  is  very  pure  and  high ;  it  is  what  many  have  been  demanding,  but  could  not 
find.  We  need  such  a  book  in  all  our  schools,  and  at  once.  It  will  build  robust 
-character.  And  that  is  the  highest,  best  result  that  any  teacher  or  book  can 
help  a  BchoHiT  to  attain.  Prin.  A.  G.  Boyden  of  the  Brldgewater  Normal 
School  furnishes  an  excellent  introduction,  and  yet  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
in  the  case  of  an  author  of  such  long  standing  and  high  ability  as  Rev.  Wm.  M. 
Thayer  of  Franklin.  The  book  is  put  up  in  good  shape  by  the  Publishers:  A. 
H.  Thayer  A  Co.,  Boston. 

We  have  examined  with  great  delight  Glimpsbb  of  the  World,  a  very 
Taluable  as  well  as  beautiful  portfolio  of  large  page  photographs  of  all  the  fine 
buildings  of  Europe  and  many 'other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  prepared 
under  the  careful  direction  of  John  L.  Stoddard,  the  famous  traveller  and 
lecturer.  For  one  who  is  not  able  to  go  abroad  this  surpasses  anything  we 
have  ever  seen  for  clear,  full  representations  of  world-renowned  buildings, 
scenery,  pictures,  statuary  and  the  like.  A  brief,  comprehensive  description  is 
at  the  foot  of  each  view.  Published  by  J.  A.  Hill  A  Co.,  44  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  has  written  a  great  many  excellent  things.  But  in  all 
his  writings  there  is  nothing  which  so  stirs  the  hearts  of  all  good  citizens  as 
Thb  Man  Without  A  Country.  What  a  touching,  thrilling  tale  this  of 
Lieut  Philip  Nolan,  who  for  fifty-five  years  on  the  sea,  did  not  see  nor  hear  of 
the  country  he  had  cursed  in  boyish  anger.  This  story,  written  in  1868,  amid 
the  fierce  heat  of  war,  carries  its  own  moral  and  powerful  lesson  of  patriotism 
now.  Every  boy  In  America  should  read  it.  Published  by  J.  Stilman  Smith 
A  Co.,  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 

Cap  and  GtOwn  is  a  charming  little  book  of  College  Verse,  chosen  by  Joseph 
La  Roy  Harrison.  The  compiler  well  says:  '*  College  Yerse  has  a  certain 
individuality  peculiar  to  itself."  He  must  be  a  tough  hearted  old  cynic,  who 
does  not  find  delight  in  these  rolicking  and  soul  stirring  effusions.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  hope  and  light  and  warm,  fresh  love,  in  these  verses.  The  sunlight 
is  on  the  foreheads  of  the  writers,  and  gladness  fills  their  joyoas  hearts  all  un- 
knowing of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  future  years.  These  poems  are  the  produc. 
tion  of  121  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  supposed  to  be  all  undergraduates.  Here 
love  and  fun  hold  happy  revelry.  There  is  a  warmth  and  freshness  about  these 
Terses  that  carries,  one  back  to  the  old,  joyous  college  days.  Many  of  them 
possess  real  merit  and  deserve  to  live.  The  publishers  have  dona  their  part  ad- 
mirably; fiowery  covers,  all  gilt  edges.  It  is  a  lovely  book  and  has  a  mission  for 
bright  eyes  and  happy  hearts  everywhere.  Published  by  the  Joseph  Knight 
Oo.,  BostOQ. 

In  the  series  of  Classics  for  Children,  we  have  a  pretty  edition  of  Don 
<iuixoTB  arranged  and  edited  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  Mabel  F.  Wheaton. 
In  clear,  clean  type,  we  have  this  classic  story  purified  of  everything  objectiona- 
ble and  put  at  a  reasonable  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  Such  books  as  those 
of  this  series  should  be  found  in  every  school.    Boston:    Qinn  &  Co. 
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Phillips  Bbookb  in  Boston  is  an  adminible  little  book  contaiDlog  brief 
editorial  estimates  of  the  i^reat  preacher,  dariii|(  a  period  of  five  years,  by  M. 
C.  Ayres,  editor  vt  the  Boston  Dally  Advertiser,  Mr.  Ayres,  himself  a  clergy- 
man, writes  with  skill  and  grace  and  profound  fellow-feeling.  He  enters  deeply 
and  loTingly  into  the  thought  of  Dr.  Brooks;  and  his  estimates,  while  full  of 
rcTerent  admiration,  and  keen  intellectual  and  spiritual  appreciation,  are- 
remarkably  cogent  and  discriminating.  These  twenty-six  tributes  are  brief, 
crisp  and  sound.  They  make  excellent  reading  and  carry  conylction  to  all 
thoughtful  readers.  It  was  a  happy  idea  and  well  executed.  These  esti- 
mates  deserre  this  more  permanent  book  form  and  a  wider  constituency  of 
readers.  President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  furnishes  an  interesting  and  appre- 
ciatlTS  introduction.    Published  by  Gtoorge  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 

Houghton,  MifOin  A  Co.  publish  The  Riybbsidb  Sono  Book,  a  large  and 
admirable  collection  of  patriotic  and  well-known  songs,  selected  and  arranged 
by  Prin.  W.  M.  Lawrence  and  Supervisor  O.  Blackman,  of  Chicago.  Price  80o 
in  paper,  and  40c.  in  boards,  net. 

A  primer  of  over  two  hundred  psges  has  a  formidable  appearance,  and 
when  it  is  captioned  with  the  statement  that  it  **  is  designed  to  serve  as  the  solo 
text-book  in  reading  required  by  a  pupil,  when  he  has  mastered  it  he  is  ready 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  world's  literature  in  the  English  tongue,"  we* 
are  surprised  and  somewhat  astonished.  However,  the  claim  is  fairly  made 
good.  The  page  is  small,  the  print  is  large,  the  illustrations  are  many,  and  tho 
sentences  and  stories  and  verses  are  admirably  selected.  The  Riyerside 
Pbiheb  and  Rradeb  strikes  out  on  a  new  line,  and  it  is  a  sensible,  practical 
and  practicable  text-book  in  reading.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Mr.  I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  has. 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  Beaumarohals'  Lb  Babbibb  de  Seville. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  modem  French  plays,  and  is  Justly  held  ii> 
high  esteem.    Heath's  Modem  Language  series*    Price,  25  cents. 

Emma  Lee  Benedict  has  arranged  some  of  her  verses,  about  fifty  in  all,  and 
thej  are  published  under  the  title  of  Pieces  to  Speak.  Most  of  the  verses, 
are  pretty,  having  a  pleasant  Jingle  and  rhythm,  but  they  have  little  excuse  for 
having  been  written.  These  are  not  *' pieces  to  speak"'  worth  the  learning;, 
any  child  old  enough  to  learn  these  verses  had  better  employ  his  mind  in  learn- 
ing some  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  great  poets.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
material  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Longfellow,, 
not  to  mention  more,  and  teachers  should  cull  from  these  poets  verses  which, 
their  pupils  should  learn  and  recite.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.    Price,  50  cents. 

Tbatado  di  Debecho  Politico,  by  Adolfo  Posada,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oviedo,is  a  work  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  Just  published, 
and  treats  of  the  theory  of  the  state.  The  second  volume  will  consider  the 
state  as  found  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  The  author 
is  a  profound  student,  a  close  reasoner,  and  has  a  firm  grasp  on  the  principlea 
underlying  the  subject.    Madrid :    Y ictoriano  Suarez. 

The  Commonwealth  Society,  Boston,  publishes  an  interesting  and  novel  study 
of  social  problems  and  their  solution,  by  Morrison  I.  Swift,  under  the  title  A 
League  of  Justice,  advocating  the  right  to  rob  robbers,— the  robbers  being. 
soulless  corporations. 
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President  £.  Benjamin  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  has  translated  Johann 
Gustay  Droy sen's  Otttlinb  of  the  Pbinciples  of  Hibtobt.  This  work  hais 
long;  bad  a  hip^h  place  in  Germany,  and  stands  to-day  unriyalled  as  a  work  of 
•close  reasoning  and  philosophic  exposition.  Its  translation  is  timely  and  to  be 
welcomed.  To  the  work  is  prefixed  Dr.  Kruger's  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Droysen,  a  most  valuable  note  to  the  book.    Boston:    Ginn  A  Co. 

In  view  of  the  recent  investment  of  American  capital  in  Nova  Scotia  coal 
mines,  and  of  the  growing  popularity  of  that  cool,  comfortable  country  as  a 
summer  resort,  it  will  interest  many  to  know  that  a  most  excellent  Map  of 
THE  Pbovikce  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  the  Island  of  Gape  Bbeton,  is 
published  by  A.  and  W.  Mackinlay,  of  Granville  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S.  The 
map  is  compiled  from  actual  and  recent  surveys  and  gives  the  rail  roads, 
•common  roads,  telegraph  lines,  Post  Offices,  ports  of  entry,  mining  areas,  etc. 
On  strongly  bound  muslin,  with  handsome  covers,  $2.50,  paper  50  cents.  It 
<oan  be  ordered  from  the  EdvMUion  office,  or  direct  from  Publisher. 

A  book  with  a  mission,  and  one  which  fulfils  its  mission  with  strength  and 
grace,  is  furnished  by  the  Rev.  David  Nelson  Beach,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
The  Neweb  Religious  Thinking.  Mr.  Beach  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  a 
large  class  of  bright,  independent  but  scholarly  and  reverent  young  men  who, 
while  brought  up  in  an  older  school  of  theological  thought,  have  yet  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  present  age  of  evolution  and  progress  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
•discern  new  light,  and  to  grasp  new  truth,  while  still  liolding  to  what  is  ger- 
minal and  essential  in  the  older  systems.  He  sets  his  work  before  us  in  his 
preface  in  its  proper  light,  showing  that  the  newer  religious  thinking  is  not  his 
or  any  man's,  but  rather  a  world  movement  and  the  descendant  of  world  move- 
ments older  than  Abraham.  Theological  thinking  is  thus  brought  at  once  up* 
on  the  same  plane  as  thought  in  other  lines,  and  put  upon  a  truly  scientific 
basis.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  some  characteristics  of  that  school 
•of  thought  which  has  gained  for  itself  the  various  names  of  '*  The  New  Theol- 
ORY}^'  c(  >p]2Q  Newer  Religious  Thinking,'*  etc.,  showing  its  hunger  after  God, 
its  passion  for  men,  its  thought  of  nature,  history,  life,  the  Bible,  and  Christ. 
While  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  minds  which 
■are  essentially  conservative,  yet  none  can  fail  to  admire  the  sweet  and  Chris- 
tian  spirit  which  pervades  this  book.  It  is  one  which  will  be  read— must  be 
read— by  everyone,  whatever  his  shade  of  belief,  who  would  keep  up  with  the 
movement  of  thought  in  this  busy,  stirring,  fermenting  age.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  characterizing  it  as  a  great  work  that  will  make  its  mark  on 
the  thinking  world  and  contribute  to  the  legitimate  evolution  of  the  newer  re- 
ligious life  of  which  it  treats.    Boston :   Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price  $1.25. 

El  Nusyo  Mundo  is  the  title  of  a  poem  by  Louis  James  Block  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Block  is  a  wooer  of  the  muses  and  has  gained  their  favor  and  gracious 
l>enison.  He  is  a  genuine  poet  with  all  the  fancies  and  fine  feelings  that 
-control  the  poet^s  brain.  His  earlier  volume  of  dramatic  sketches  and  poems 
met  with  a  prompt  acceptance  on  its  appearance,  and  prepared  those  apprecia- 
tive of  true  poetry  for  the  subsequent  utterances  of  Mr.  Block.  This  new 
poem  is  a  pertinent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  day  and  of  the  oo- 
•casion.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  old  world,  the 
second  of  the  man,  the  third  of  the  deed,  and  the  fourth  of  the  new  world. 
The  stanzas  are  virile,  melodious,  imaginative,  and  are  full  of  poetic  fire. 
Chicago:    Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Eugene  Parsons  has  issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  pam- 
phlet, Tjsnntson^h  Lifk  and  Pojetfy,  and  Mistakes  Conoerning  Tennyson .  The 
author  corrects  many  popular  errors  regarding  Tennyson  and  his  works,  gives 
a  memoir  of  the  poet  with  correct  date  of  the  issue  of  his  poems,  and  a  bih- 
liography  of  Tennyson.  The  pamphlet  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  full  works 
of  Tennyson.    Chicago:    Eugene  Parsons,  43  Bryant  Ave.    Price  25  cents. 

Stobies  Fbom  Wayeblkt,  by  H.  Gassiat  (Mrs.  Alfred  Barton),  consists  of 
the  stories  of  Ivanhoe,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  Quentin  Durward,  Rob 
Roy,  and  the  Talisman.  The  tales  are  much  condensed,  but  they  lose  none  of 
their  force  or  beauty.  They  are  admirably  suited  for  supplementary  reading 
in  school  and  for  home  use.    New  York:    Macmillan  db  Co.    Price  50  cents. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Clark's  manual  of  Arithmetic  under  the  title  of  The  Analytic 
Teacaebs*  Aid  in  Abithmbtio  is  not  a  text-book  in  arithmetic,  but  an  aid  to 
teachers  or  those  preparing  to  teach.  It  consists  of  1000  questions  and  an- 
swers systematically  arranged,  containing  an  analytical  outline  of  the  subject, 
ccHioise  definitions  of  all  technical  terms,  model  solutions  of  numerous 
problems,  and  notes  on  teaching.  The  questions  are  concisely  put,  and  include 
all  queries  that  arise  in  studying  or  teaching  arithmetic.  The  replies  are  made 
to  fit  the  questions  and  are  comprehensive  and  exhaustive.  To  teachers  and 
to  those  preparing  for  examinations  the  book  will  prove  of  exceptional  value. 
It  is  handy,  exact  and  intensely  practical.  Lebanon,  Ohio:  C.  E.  Hamilton 
A  Co.    Price  75  cents. 

Volume  lY  of  Habyabd  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  contains  be- 
fiides  the  notes  and  indexes,  eight  essays  on  subjects  immediately  connected  with 
tiie  science  of  philology.  The  first  essay  of  60  pages  treats  of  the  Tibia  and  is 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  wind  instruments  of  the  ancients.  Other  subjects 
of  the  volume  are,  the  tragedj  of  Rhesus;  Accentual  Rhythm  in  Latin;  Latin 
Etymologies;  Omission  of  the  Subject— Accusative  of  the  Infinitive  in  Ovid, 
etc.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Expebt  Calculatob,  a  complete  compendium  of  short  cuts  in  figures 
and  useful  business  information,  by  John  D.  Haney,  B.  S.,  is  just  what  its  name 
impliei  and  will  be  found  helpful  and  time-saving  in  its  suggestions  by  both 
business  men  and  teachers.  New  York,  Excelsior  Publishing  House,  29  &  31 
Beekman  St.    Price,  50  cents. 

Classic  Myths  In  English  Litebatube,  edited  bj  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  California. 
This  work  is  based  on  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable,  being  practically  a  revision  and 
rearrangement  of  that  work  adapting  it  for  the  practical  use  of  the  school  room. 
The  editor  gives  an  interpretative  and  illustrative  commentary  in  which  may 
be  found  an  explanation  of  textual  difficulties,  an  exposition  of  the  myth  in 
view,  an  indication  of  certain  additional  poems  or  verses  that  illustrate  it,  and 
finally  special  mention  of  a  few  masterpieces  of  sculpture  or  painting  that 
relate  to  the  subject  This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  requirement  by  the 
Academic  Council  of  the  University  of  California  of  the  subject  of  Classical 
Mythology  in  its  relation  to  English  Literature  as  a  part  of  the  entrance  exam- 
ination. The  work  of  the  editor  has  been  painstakingly  done  and  a  book  pro- 
duced which  will  find  its  way  into  many  schools.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.65. 
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PERIODICALS. 

The  lekdinK  article  to  the  Atlantic  Mostbly  for  An^n^t  i 
N.  S.  Shaler  of  H»rvard  UoiTrntty  on  the  RpPations  of  Aoademic 
InetmcUon.  The  author  iecki  to  show  lIiHt  the  Technical  echi 
best  for  its  pupils  odI;  aa  it  ib  a  part  of  a  univeTBitT,  The  K 
followed  in  the  Srpteniber  ntiniber  oj  another  on  The  Teohnical 
Univerait;,  by  Geaeml   FrantiB  A.  Walker  of   the  Maasachuiel 

TecbnoloRj. A  notable  diKciisaion  of  "  Tba  Financial  Sitaati 

the  AuKaatnmnber  of  theNoKTH  Ambricam  Riview,  which,  wi 
on  "The  Cominf^  Extra  SeeaioD,"   will   make  it  an  intereatlnK 

who  are  intere«ted  in  the  buaiaesa  and  political  worlds. Thi 

Betibws  srowe  stronger  and  belter  with  each  namber.  Tw 
profesBora  of  political  economy  f^ive  in  the  AuKaat  number  b 
oattona  on  the  monetary  aituauon.  An  article  of  faaoinatlDK  i 
career  of  the  late  Senator  Leiand  Stanford  ie  by  the  editor  of  thi 
Albert  Shaw.     Mr.   W.   T.  Stead   fpttt  a  timely  sketch   of  the 

Trjon  and  of  the  "Victoria"  disaatar. Thb  Univbbbity  £xti 

beean  Ita  aeeoud  volume  with  the  July  number.     Its  form  is  Im 

full   of  articlea  of  (treat   interest  to  educators. Lippiscoti 

for  August  la  an  attractive  number,  sustaininK  the  hiRb  repntatii 
known  magazine.  Mr.  Rubert  Borr  coDtributea  the  complete  no 
tbe  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada  in  1871;  the  Athletic  Series  is  o 
article  on  "The  National  Game,"  by  Norton  B.  Younf;.  Jnlii 
contribatea  an  article  dcKcribinKBOnie  of  the  atatnary  and  other 

the  Columbian  Exponitiuu. We  have  rECeived  tbe  Secokd  An 

or  THE  Trustees  or  Public  Rbsebvationb,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
of  persons  interested  in  the  preservation  of  places  of  historic 
remarkable  natural  beauty,  which  fnr  an;  reason  should  be  viii 
private  ownership,  preserved  from  harm  and  opened  to  the  public 
sbowB  a  stronK  society  actively  enjifSKed  in  ibis  laudable  nnderti 
pBOBPEcrr  e  of  the  Standard  Uictiorabv  In  courae  of  publ 
Punk  A  Wafn^alls  Company  of  New  Toik,  shows  that  a  uotal 
soon  to  be  made  to  our  lexIcoKrapbicst  resources.  The  workhaa 
ration  for  several  years,  in  the  hands  of  two  hundred  specialists, 
before  publication,  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Special  featun 
work  will  be  described  later.  We  have  remarked  only  one,  whi 
think,  a  great  convenience  to  the  aferaK^  reader.  The  grouplnic 
definitions  of  each  word  immediately  under  the  word  itself,  witt 
vention  of  derlvationti,  etc.,  which  are  relegated  hi  the  end  of  t1 
matter  under  each  wonj.  The  work  is  endorsed  by  all  the  hlgbei 
—Too  much  care  cannot  be  i  xri  cised  to  secure  in  tbe  scbool  r 
and  common  sense  conditions  of  heal  thful  and  symmetrical  bodil] 
of  the  pupils;  and  notbleg  contributes  more  to  this  end  than  pro 
seatiue  arraufiementB.  Dr.  Chae.  f,.  Scudder  in  a  special  report 
School  Committee  calls  atteniion  to  tbis.subject,  and  is  authority 
ment  tbaL  nearly  20  per  cent  <  f  the  cirls  in  grammar  grades  : 
round  sbouldered,  because  compelled  bv  the  desk  and  chair  to  a 
tioD  with  the  shouldeis  pushed  forward  and  the  head  supported 
and  hands.  Parents  rarely  think  much  about  these  thin g>,  but 
take  the  liveliest  interest  In  ail  that  pertains  to  the  healtti  of  th< 
tbe  school  room,  Dr.  Scudder  rocommends  very  highly  theChandl 
Chair  and  Desk  which  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  sitting  height 
with  foot-resta  attached  to  the  de^k  providing  for  the  difference 
Of  leg.  If  the  right  appliancus  are  attainable,  every  school  house 
Ifaem,  and  we  conceive  that  there  is  no  better  time  for  parents  au 
to  interest  themselves  In  this  important  subject,  than  now  in 
when  the  children  are  leaving  the  free  life  of  the  vaoation  aeaaos 
flnement  of  another  year  of  study  in  the  school  room. 
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Education 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  in  the  forefront  of  educational  journalism,  has  the 
highest  standing  among  scholars  and  educators.  Its  notable  articles,  strong 
editorials,  concise  book  reviews,  clear  summaries  of  foreign  educational  mat- 
ters, and  its  department  of  professional  study  make  it  indispensable  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  important  profession. 
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Education 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  in  the  forefront  of  educationai  journalism,  his  the 
highest  standing  among  scholars  and  educators.  Its  notable  articles,  strong 
editorials,  concise  book  reviews,  clear  summaries  of  foreign  educational  mat- 
ters, and  its  department  of  professional  study  make  it  indispensable  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  important  profession. 

EDUCATION  AND   REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS 

For  only  $4.00  to  New  Subscribers. 

(SEK  OUR  CLUBBING  LIST  ON  PAGE  XV.) 

To  any  one  sending  us  FIFTY  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  we  will 
present  a  new  MONARCH  BICYCLE— price  $150. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,  Publishers  Education, 
Boston,  Hass. 
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BcleutUlc  And  Arllitlc  HIcUkmIi  of  Form 
Stndr>  Color  ktid  Dcd^n  for  Public 
Bchooli.  

PES  AND  INK  DRAWiyG.  Elementary 
and  Advenceil,  tea  lessons  each,  also 
PaONOGRAPBVBVMAII^ 

Day  SDd  STOnlnn  clissee  with  jpsclal  Saturflsj 
•lasssB  fur  tliOBB  oCherwlKe  eD^a4;ed  dariag  tbe 
weak.  In ;— PrawiDi;,  Paluiing  lu  oUa  uiU  water 
Oolora,  Arehltiiclure.  Sculiiture,  Moilelliii;,  Vnrv- 
Ine.  Bloyd,  Klobinij  on  Copper,  Ph«CoKr»Tiire. 
Book  llliistntloii,  etc.  Al9u  elective  coutbob  in 
UMrature,  Langanees.  History.  Elocution,  Vocal 
uid  laatru mental  Uuelc.  Physical  culture,  el«. 

Instructors— Itenrr  R.  Blaney.  Fredi  rlc  D. 
Wllllatns,  Car!  Von  RjdtnitsvaKl.  Chaa.  A. 
Black^.ll.  Alfrnd  Kastman,  Artliur  E.  rope,  Jo«ep!i 
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THE  ADJUSTABLE  DESK  and  SEAT 

Comfortable,  Easily  Adjusleil,  Nothing  to 
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T//B  STUDY  OF  PEDAGOGICS, 

SUPT.  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  SPRINGFIELD. 

SOME  years  ago  I  heard  a  professor  of  Pedagogies  in  one  of  our 
colleges  say  in  a  public  address  that  when  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  chair  he  wfis  asked  by  a  number  of  his  colleagues  what 
he  was  going  to  do  to  employ  his  time  profitably.  Of  pedagogics  as  a 
science  they  had  no  conception,  as  most  college  professoi-s  have  not 
to-day.  To  create  respect  for  his  new  depai-tment  he  said  he  intro- 
duced as  a  textrbook  Bain's  "Education  as  a  Science,"  hoping  that  the 
title  of  this  book  might  win  for  his  work  the  consideration  which 
the  subject  itself  did  not  command.  The  situation  of  this  professor 
was  not  unlike  that  of  many  othei-s  to-day  laboring  in  this  new 
department  of  college  work.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
teachers  for  the  elementarj^  schools  must  be  trained  in  the  tricks  of 
teaching  and  of  managing  children,  but  that  there  is  a  real  science 
of  education  which  every  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  and  every 
teacher  in  a  college  must  know  in  order  to  do  his  work  well,  is  still 
denied  by  many  and  questioned  by  still  more.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  there  has  grown  up  within  a 
few  years  a  demand  in  most  of  our  better  colleges  for  expert  scliol- 
arship  on  the  part  of  professors  in  their  dej)artments.  It  will  prob- 
ably not  be  long  before  the  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  Clark 
University  will  create  a  demand  for  professors  who  will  not  only 
know  their  subjects  but  will  also  know  how  to  teach.  However 
this  may  be,  pedagogics  will  in  the  future  occupy  an  honorable 
place  among  university  studies. 


L'   '« 
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p*  What  ought  to  })e  the  main  lines  of  work  in  a  course  in  peda- 

gogy for  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  and  what  degree  of  impor- 
tance relatively  should  be  assigned  to  each? 

It  seems  to  me  tlie  foundation  of  all  successful  study  of  peda- 
gogics must  be  psychology.  It  would  be  needless  to  say  this  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  still  questioned  by  manj-.  That  the  traditional 
psychology  which  was  taught  everywhere  up  to  about  twenty  years 
ago  was  of  little  help  to  the  teacher  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  same 
is  not  true  of  the  newer  psychology  of  to-day,  based  on  experimental 
research  and  empirical  study.  The  localization  of  the  functions  of  the 
l^rain,  the  wide  experimental  study  of  the  senses,  the  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  "Will "  and  the  feelings,  the  researches  into 
aphasia,  etc.,  all  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  subjects  in  pedagogics 
like  manual  training,  the  education  of  the  "  Will,"  the  culture  of 
the  feelings,  and  on  the  still  poorly  undei'stood  problem  of  how 
to  teach  language,  including  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Much 
of  the  opposition  to  such  new  comers  in  the  course  of  study  as  man- 
ual training  was  based  on  an  obsolete  psychology — ^a  psychology 
which  recognized  little  relation  l^etween  muscle  and  mind. 

Next  to  psychology  in  the  more  limited  sense,  there  comes  the 
experimental  and  empirical  study  of  children.  This  study  is 
scarcely  yet  begun  and  promises  great  things  for  the  future.  In 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  it  is  not  so  much 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  child-nature  which  this 
line  of  investigation  leads  to  that  is  of  importance,  as  the  method 
of  studying  children  wliich  is  acquired.  A  teacher  who  learns  how 
to  study  childi-en  in  this  scientific,  empirical  way  has  in  him  the 
possibilities  of  almost  unlimited  professional  growth.  It  is  a  kind 
of  work  which  every  normal  school  ought  to  do. 

Following  these  lines  of  study  should  come  a  careful  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  constituting  the 
curriculum  of  the  element  iry  schools.  This  ought  to  ba  simply 
an  application  of  what  ha  ^  preceded  in  the  way  of  i)sychological 
study  to  the  details  of  actu-il  teaching.  Whilst  the  study  of  psy- 
chology in  any  profitable  w.iy  is  omitted  in  many  normal  schools, 
it  seems  to  me  thit  the  pedigogical  work  in  colleges  has  too  much 
slighted  this  ap[)licati()n  of  psychology  to  the  development  of 
methods  of  teaching.  One  heai*s  ^^nethods"  spoken  of  with  more 
or  less  contempt  by  persons  who  have  never  taught  or  directed 
the  teaching  in  elementary   schools.     The  working  out  of    right 
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metliocls  and  the  inventing  of  happy  devices,  on  the  basis  of  sound 
pedagogical  principles,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  which  the 
teacher  is  called  on  to  do;  and  many  pei-sons  who  think  and  speak 
lightly  of  '"methods"  and  ''devices,"  and  who  maintain  that  every 
teacher  muU  invent  his  own,  would  be  at  their  wits'  ends  if  they 
tliemselves  were  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  would  l)e  com- 
pelled to  suggest  methods  and  devices  to  others.  The  blind  imita- 
tion of  the  methods  and  devices  of  others  is  of  course  the  lowest 
kind  of  educational  work  and  deserves  all  the  contempt  which  it 
i'eceives :  but  the  development  of  methods  and  devices  from  a 
sound  psychology  and  pedagogy,   is  neither  easy  nor  unimportant. 

This  study  must  be  supplemented  by  actual  experiment  in  the 
way  of  practice  teaching  in  the  school  room.  That  there  should 
ever  have  been  made  any  attempt  at  normal  school  education  with- 
out a  school  of  observation  and  practice,  would  be  one  of  the  curi- 
osities in  education,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  made  the 
same  mistake  in  other  departments,  such  as  attempting  to  teach 
science  without  latoratories  and  medicine  wdthout  hospitals.  It  is 
impossible  to  study  pedagogics  with  much  profit  without  having 
access  to  some  school  where  the  application  of  its  principles  can  be 
witnessed  and  pi-acticed.  Schools  of  pedagogy  in  connection  with 
our  colleges  will  probably  never  be  able  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
hearty  support  which  they  ought  to  have,  until  they  supplement 
their  work  by  the  establishment  of  model  or  practice  schools  in 
which  the  student  may  observe  actual  teaching  of  a  high  order  in 
all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school,  and  may  him- 
self acquire  skill  in  teaching  by  actual  practice  under  the  eye  of  a 
competent  critic.  That  one  of  these  schools  of  pedagogy  has  already 
in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  such  a  practice  department, 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  things  for  pedagogics  in  this  country. 

In  colleges,  the  study  of  pedagogics  ought  to  include  a  wdde  com- 
pamtive  study  of  contemporary  systems  of  education  in  different 
countries,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  such  study  ought  to  have 
<uiy  place  in  a  normal  school  which  fits  for  tlie  most  part  teachei*s 
for  the  primaiy  and  grammar  schools  who  will  never,  in  large  num- 
bers, \ye  called  on  to  direct  school  work  on  a  scale  on  which  such 
knowledge  will  be  practically  available.  It  is,  moreover,  a  phase 
of  educational  work  which  can  be  most  effectively  and  most  profit- 
ably studied  by  later  reading  and  by  travel. 

What  place  ought  the  history  of  education  to  hold  in  a  coui'se  in 
pedagogics  ?     It  seems  to  me  in  a  normal  school  coui-se  including 
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not  more  than  one  year  of  strictly  professional  study,  but  little 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  education.  The  substance 
of  such  a  book  as  Quick's  "  Educational  Reformei-s "  ought  to  be 
the  maximum,  and  less  need  not  be  especially  deplored.  It  is  the 
one  subject  on  which  teachers  can  afterwards  inform  themselves  by 
reading.  To  omit  the  thorough  study  of  applied  psychology  and 
of  methods  of  teaching  for  a  smattering  of  the  history  of  education 
in  a  normal  school,  is  certainly  a  serious  mistake. 

In  a  mpre  extensive  course  in  a  college,  when  students  have  the 
necessary  historical  knowledge  to  study  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
historic  forces  and  movements,  the  history  of  education  may  profit- 
ably occupy  a  large  share  of  time.  It  furnishes  a  Imckground  of 
knowledge  with  which  present  educational  problems  can  be  viewed 
in  a  broader  light  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and  serves  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  discriminate  the  more  readily  between  right 
tendencies  and  wrong  tendencies  in  modem  educational  thought. 
But  as  the  history  of  medicine  is  subordinated  in  medical  schools 
to  tlie  actual  study  of  modern  medical  science,  so  the  history  of 
education  ought  always  to  be  subordinated  to  the  actual  study  of 
modern  educational  thought  and  practice.  The  traditional  dis- 
tinction l>etween  an  historical  science  and  a  natural  science  does^ 
not  invalidate,  in  my  judgment,  the  analogy  here  draw'n. 


jF/ojv  home  and  school  help  or  hinder 

each  other. 

WILLIAM    M.  THAYER,  FRANKLIN. 

THE  best  part  of  education  is  that  wliich  money  cannot  pui*- 
chase.  It  is  found  in  the  first  school  which  a  child  attends, 
home.  It  is  provided  by  his  first  teachers — parents.  It  is  made 
compulsory  by  its  author — God.  This  school  "always  keeps,"  and 
never  changes  teachei-s  but  for  one  cause — death.  It  has  no  holi- 
days, and  Sunday  is  meant  for  its  best  day  of  all.  Its  lessons  are 
practical  and  fundamental,  destined  to  outlast  life  itself :  they  re- 
late to  the  body,  mind  and  soul.  The  poor  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  the  rich  in  this  school.  All  may  form  habits  and  estab- 
lish principles  here  that  "  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  can 
silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof."  The  character  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  is  determined  here.     Society,  the  Churchy 
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and  State  receive  the  impress  of  tliis  fii-st  school  of  life.  "  It  ante- 
dates and  underlies  all  other  organisms,  is  the  oldest  human  society, 
the  mother  and  nurae  of  the  church,  the  strong  foundation  on 
which  rests  the  State,  and  the  teacher  and  model  of  government." 

There  ought  to  be  complete  harmony  between  home  and  school 
and  therefore  mutual  helpfulness.  One  should  directly  promote  the 
interests  of  the  other.  Necessarily  they  must  influence  each  other. 
Their  interaction  ought  to  be  beneficial  to  both,  and  it  would  be  if 
l)oth  were  conducted  according  to  the  divine  plan.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  one  often  interferes  with  the  true  mission  of  the  other. 
Home  furnishes  bad  boys  and  girls  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  high- 
est function  of  school ;  and  the  latter  often  half  does  the  work  it  is 
jjledged  to  perform,  or,  perhaj>s  does  not  do  it  at  all.  Thus  the 
good  influence  of  both  is  perverted  or  circumscribed,  and  society 
suffers  a  loss  that  cannot  be  estimated. 

Home  and  school  become  mutually  helpful  by  requiring  and 
cultivating  obedience.  Disobedience  at  home  does  not  tend  to  obe- 
dience at  school ;  neither  does  loose  government  in  school  increase 
the  spirit  of  obedience  at  home.  Children,  also,  who  learn  froni 
parental  lips  that  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  school  is  indispen- 
sable, enter  it  with  self-respect  and  reverence  for  teachers,  such 
as  never  appear  where  instructors  are  objects  of  suspicion  or  an- 
tagonism by  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  who  receive  no 
higher  conceptions  of  home  by  attendance  at  school — ^no  lessons 
that  magnify  the  mission  of  parents  and  the  filial  duties  of  chil- 
dren— do  not  become  more  obedient  sons  and  daughters  in  conse- 
quence of  their  school  opportunities. 

An  illustration  is  at  hand.  In  my  pedagoging  days,  two  roguish 
pupils  sat  side  by  side.  Repeated  correction  brought  no  relief  from 
their  persistent  mischief.  Knowing  the  parents  very  well,  the 
two  families  being  at  the  antipodes  in  regard  to  government — I  re- 
solved to  try  the  experiment  of  sending  them  home  for  the  next  mis- 
demeanor. On  the  following  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing session,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  the  trial.  "  John  and 
Henry,"  I  exclaimed,  "  put  up  your  books,  and  go  home."  This 
unexpected  command  rather  startled  them  at  first,  and  they  looked 
up  with  surprise,  as  if  to  learn  whether  they  understood  correctly, 
or  to  see  whether  the  teacher  meant  what  he  said.  I  repeated  the 
command,  when  Heniy  appeared  frightened,  but  John  smiled  clear 
back  to  his  ears.     It  was  evident  at  once,  that  the  punishment  was 
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well  chosen  for  Heniy,  but  the  poorest  kind  possible  for  John. 
Henry  left  the  room  crying  ;  John  left  it  laughing ;  though,  to-day^ 
John  cries  and  Henry  laughs.  In  less  than  one  hour  Henry  returned 
with  this  message  from  his  very  excellent  and  faithful  mother, 
"  Mother  sent  me  back  and  told  me  to  tell  you  that  she  had  punish- 
ed me  for  my  disobedience,  and  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  and  prom- 
ise to  obey  you  hereafter."  "  I  forgive  you,  Henry,"  I  said  ;  "  take 
your  seat ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  you  can  never  love  and  respect 
your  good  mother  too  much."  The  result  of  the  experiment  with 
Henry  was  just  as  I  expected ;  for  I  knew  his  mother  well,  and 
she  emphatically  made  her  home  what  it  was.  But  John  did  not 
put  in  his  appearance  until  the  next  day.  He  was  usually  tardy,  and 
the  next  morning  he  came  in  about  twenty  minutes  late.  I  stopped 
him  on  the  floor  and  inquired,  before  the  school,  "  John  !  what  did 
your  parents  say  to  you?"  "  Nothin,"  was  his  laconic  reply.  ''  Did 
you  tell  them  that  I  sent  you  home  for  misconduct  ?"  "  Yes  sir." 
"  Did  they  not  reprove  you-  for  your  misconduct,  and  advise  you  to 
do  better?"  "They  didn't  say  nothin."  Then  /say,  John,  that 
the  next  time  you  violate  the  rules  of  school,  I  will  administer  the 
punishment  which  your  parents  ought  to  have  inflicted  yesterday. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  John's  parents  did  not  assist  the  school  by 
their  family  government.  They  furnished  one  idle,  ignorant,  unru- 
ly hoy  to  annoy  the  teacher,  and  render  his  government  more  diffi- 
cult. But  Henry's  mother  coiiperated  with  the  teacher  for  the  high- 
est good  of  her  son  and  the  school.  The  manhood  of  her  Henry 
is  the  legitimate  f iniit  of  her  wise  and  faithful  training — a  merchant 
of  unblemished  character.  In  all  my  effoi-ts  to  raise  money  for 
different  objects,  Henry  is  the  only  man  who  ever  made  an  applica- 
tion in  writing  for  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject. Hearing  that  I  was  engaged  in  soliciting  funds  for  a  public 
library  in  his  native  town,  he  \vTote  a  letter  to  me,  enclosing  a 
check,  with  his  cordial  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. John  lives,  also,  a  poor  miserable  wreck  of  a  man,  who 
early  disgraced  himself  by  strong  drink,  abused  his  wife  and 
troubled  the  neighborhood. 

This  incident  illustrates  how  one  home  helps  school,  while 
another  hinders,  by  requiring  or  not  requiring  obedience.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Henry's  home  was  as  much  benefited  by  the  school* 
as  the  school  was  by  his  home.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question 
whether  John's  home  was  at  all  improved  by  the  school,  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  school  was  injured  by  his  home. 
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This  virtue  of  obedience  cannot  be  overrated.  In  home  and 
school,  it  is  an  absolute  condition  of  efficient  work  and  eminent 
success.  It  is  to  be  sought  and  insisted  upon  before  the  alphabet, 
grammar  or  arithmetic.  It  is  vastly  more  important  that  a  chikl 
should  obey  his  parents,  than  that  he  should  go  to  school ;  and 
when  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  school,  it  is  far,  far  better  for  liim 
to  obey  his  teacher  than  to  study  Latin  or  Algebra.  His  parents  can 
make  more  of  a  man  of  him  by  obedience  without  schooling,  than 
they  can  by  disobedience  with  schooling.  And  the  teacher  can  do 
better  for  him  by  insisting  upon  obedience  first  and  last,  without  a 
thorough  drill  in  mathematics  or  language,  than  he  can  by  permit- 
ting disobedience  for  the  sake  of  time  to  pursue  these  studies.  As 
obedience  lajm  the  foundation  of  symmetrical  character  and  true 
progress,  so  disobedience  disorganizes  character,  liinders  progress, 
and  invites  remediless  failure. 

Home  and  school  may  be  mutually  helpful  by  cultivating  the 
dispositions  of  boys  and  girls.  The  inspired  admonition  to  parents 
"provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  might  be  addressed  to 
teachers  with  equal  propriety.  In  both  home  and  school  provoca- 
tions to  "  wrath  "  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  That  the  disposition, 
or  temper,  is  susceptible  to  education  is  scarcely  made  a  subject  of 
thought.  Although  the  temper  may  prove  a  barrier  to  the  success- 
ful career  of  intellect,  as  it  has  done  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  it  is 
too  often  treated  as  of  no  account  whatever.  Many  parents  and 
teachei-s  act  as  if  they  discredited  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
writer,  "  Temper  is  one  half  of  Christianity."  Yet  the  words  are 
true.  It  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit  b}- 
which  men  judge  of  the  spirit  itself.  The  best  time  to  train  this 
disposition  is  in  early  life ;  and  the  bast  place  to  do  it  is  in  home 
and  school. 

The  public  scarcely  realize  how  much  our  schools  are  hindered 
by  the  wide-spread  disregard  of  this  specialty  in  families.  Multi- 
tudes of  pupils  come  from  homes  in  which  the  passions  reveL 
Even  where  intelligence  characterizes  the  meml)ers,  there  is  often 
a  wretched  lack  of  harmony.  Parents  fret  and  scold,  and  the 
childi'en  imitate  them ;  and  home  Ls  converted  into  a  nest  of  quar- 
relsome birds — the  old  ones  not  a  whit  lovelier  than  their  snarling 
young.  Professor  Phelps,  in  his  "  Studies  of  the  Old  Testament," 
tells  of  "a  man  of  high  culture,"  who  offered  this  excuse  for  his 
ungovernable  temi)er ;.  "  My  father  was  just  so  ;  his  boys  are  all  so. 
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We  can't  live  in  peace  together ;  we  never  did.  We  are  all  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil ;  I  can't  help  it."  Large  numbers  of  scholars 
are  from  homes  wliere  all  "  are  possessed  of  the  devil,"  emban-a^s- 
ing  the  labors  of  the  wisest  teachers.  The  worst  sort  of  deviltry 
is  that  which  is  transmitted.  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  Schools  must  harbor  both 
the  born  and  inl)orn  spirit  of  relxjUion,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  lielp  and  hinderance  of  the  matter  must  be  duly  considered, 
and  appreciated. 

Home  and  school  interact  favorably  upon  each  other  when 
cliildren  are  taught  to  think.  How  few  homes  undei-stand  it ! 
How  few  schools  reduce  the  idea  to  practice  I  Often  the  inquis- 
itiveness  of  childhood  is  reproved,  when  the  mind,  beginning  to 
think,  plies  its  numerous  questions.  This  Ls  often  done  both  in 
home  and  school.  Failing  to  undei-stand  the  drift  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  its  interrogatives  are  frequently  treated  as  a  childish  trait  or  . 
impertinence ;  and,  in  consequence,  thousands  of  children,  who 
would  lx3Come  discriminating  thinkei-s,  scarcely  know  that  God 
made  them  to  think.  When  A.  Bronson  Alcott  conducted  his 
school  in  Boston  upon  the  Socratic  method,  and  he  was  guiding 
his  pU2}ils  into  thought  and  inquiry  concerning  the  most  common 
objects,  he  said  to  a  bright  boy,  one  day,  "  Were  you  not  accus- 
timied  to  think  a])Dut  these  things  at  home  ?"  His  reply  was  very  in- 
structive :  "  I  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  I  had  a  mind  to  think 
with  before  I  came  to  this  scliool."  Poor,  unfortunate  son  of  very 
tlioughtless  parents  I  The  chief  thing  that  distinguished  him  from 
tlie  cat  and  dog  never  so  much  as  discussed  in  his  presence  I  His 
playthings,  ap2)arel  and  precocity  considered  daily;  but  no  mention 
of  the  innnortal  part  that  can  never  become  dust  or  food  for  worms  ! 
Humiliating  representation  of  a  multitude  of  homes,  in  which 
thinking-  upon  tlie  most  important  themes  is  the  last  phenomenon 
witnessed  I  Were  the  evil  confined  there,  its  contemplation  would 
bv3  less  painful  than  it  is ;  but  even  in  many  schools,  established 
to  develop  the  reflective  powers,  with  others,  pupils  are  not  taught 
to  think.  Indeed,  many  of  tliem  suppose  that  teachers  are  pro- 
vided to  think  for  them  ;  a  view  that  is  held  by  their  guardians  at 
home,  no  doubt.  To  them,  books  are  the  medium  of  thought 
which  learned  men,  who  are  the  authorized  thinkera  for  their  I'ace, 
have  chosen  for  convenience,  and  their  thouglits  are  all  that  is  de- 
suable  or  possible.     A  barren  field  for  reflection,  indeed  !  No  pro- 
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vision  for  jjrogress;  but    the   tread-mill  method  of    study  irom 
generation  to  generation  I 

Another  day,  when  the  children  were  unusually  restless,  Mr. 
Alcott  said,  "  All  who  have  not  whispered  may  turn  round."  Only 
ten  of  them  turned.  Addressing  himself  to  them,  he  said,  "For 
what  did  you  come  up  to  the  Temple  to-day?"  (The  school  was  in 
Masonic  Temple).  One  boy  said,  "  To  come  to  school."  "  Why 
do  you  come  to  school?"  inquired  Mr.  A.  As  the  boy  did  not 
answer,  lie  continued,  "  boys  generally  go  to  school  to  study  the 
sciences,  but  I  hope  that  all  who  come  here  know  that  they  come 
not  only  to  study  science,  but  to  study  themselves."  Calling  one 
of  his  best  pupils  by  name,  he  inquired,  "For  what  do  you  come  to 
s  jhool  ?"  "  To  improve  my  mind  and  heart."  "  And  what  do  you 
come  for  ?"  he  said  to  a  little  girl,  "  do  you  come  merely  for  the 
lessons?"  "No  sir,"  she  answered.  "You  come  here  to  learn  liow 
to  behave  at  home  ;  I  do  not  mean  how  to  make  bows  and  courte- 
sies, but  to  feel  and  think  better."  Then  he  asked,  "  Any  who  are 
conscious  of  treating  their  parents  with  more  feeling  than  you  did 
l^efore  coming  to  this  school,  may  raise  their  hands.  Quite  a  large 
number  raised  their  hands.  Several  who  did  not  raise  them  spoke, 
and  said,  in  substance,  that  they  could  not  love  their  parents  more 
tlian  the}'  had  done.  To  one  boy,  who  was  specially  emphatic  on 
this  point,  he  said,  "  When  you  never  disobey  them,  and  care  as 
much  for  their  wishes  as,  for  your  own,  then  you  may  say  that  you 
cannot  love  them  any  better." 

These  examples  illustrate,  not  only  the  advantage  of  training 
children  to  think  for  themselves,  but  also,  the  practical  turn  given 
to  filial,  social  and  moral  questions.  The  son  or  daughter  who 
learns  nothing  at  school  about  duties  at  home  or  duties  to  God,  at- 
tends a  very  poor  school,  or  makes  a  miserable  use  of  good  instruc- 
tion. If  the  high  aim  of  education  ba  accomplished,  the  pupils 
kiow  better  how  to  behave  at  home  for  going  to  school,  as  they 
know  better  how  to  behave  in  school  in  consequence  of  being 
wisely  trained  at  home. 

Nothing  will  remove  listlessness  and  cultivate  attention  so 
(juickly  and  thoroughly  as  to  set  children  to  thinking.  One  of 
Mr.  Alcott's  pupils  asked  him,  at  the  close  of  an  interesting  conver- 
sation upon  the  lesson  one  day,  "  Why  is  it  that  we  get  so  tired  in 
one  hour  at  meeting  when  we  don't  get  tired  at  all  here  in  three 
hours?"  Mr.  Alcott  replied,  "It  is  because  you  think  here,"  which 
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appeared  to  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  reason  to  the  artless  child. 
A  large  number  of  older  people  "get  so  tired  in  one  hour  at  meet- 
ing" for  the  same  reason.  The  preacher  fails  to  interest  them, 
without  which  the  mental  and  moral  powei-s  are  not  stirred  to 
effort,  and  a  dreamj'^,  tedious,  profitless  hour  is  spent  in  the  house 
of  worahip.  It  is  with  a  preacher  as  it  is  with  a  teacher^  he  does 
little  good  except  in  just  so  far  as  he  sets  his  hearers  to  thinking. 
For  the  same  rejuson,  home  is  the  dullest  place  on  earth  to  many 
children.  The  sons  find  much  more  to  think  and  talk  about  at  the 
store  or  saloon,  and  the  girls  find  far  more  agreeable  entertainment 
in  the  social  circle  or  party,  even  though  the  exciting  themes  for 
thought  are  no  higher  than  di*ess  or  methods  of  pleasure.  "Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  so  "  the  idle  brain  becomes  the  devil's  work- 
shop." Doing  badly  is  more  satisfactory  to  their  neglected  natures 
than  nothing  to  do.  Many  excellent  fathera  and  mothers  keep 
their  children's  hearts  clean  and  their  brains  empty  for  a  time,  but 
finally  realize  the  experience  recorded  in  Matt.  12:  43-45, 
when  the  unclean  spirit  takes  with  him  into  the  house  that  is 
"empty,  swept  and  garnished  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than 
himself;  and  thev  dwell  there."  The  Divine  law  is,  a  clean  heart 
and  mind  occupied.  Even  Gabriel,  nmch  less  parents  and  teachers^ 
cannot  succeed  in  making  true  men  and  women,  by  leaving  the 
mind  vacant,  and  trying  to  keep  the  heart  pure. 

Developing  the  spirit  of  aelf  help  assists  both  Home  and 
School.  Competent  parents  and  teachers  aim  to  make  girls  and 
boys  self-reliant  and  efficient.  Perhaps  the  aim  is  not  so  direct  in 
respect  to  girls  as  boys,  but  it  should  be.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  girl  should  not  be  as  self-reliant  as  a  boy.  Judging  from  the 
past,  one-half  of  them  will  have  special  need  of  this  quality,  by 
and  by,  when  they  find  themselves  the  wives  of  shiftless  men. 
Children  who  are  required  to  perform  prescribed  daily  tasks  at 
home,  in  the  routine  of  domestic  work,  to  wait  upon  themselves 
and  mother  instead  of  depending  upon  the  latter  to  wait  upon 
them,  to  take  proper  care  of  their  apparel,  and  act  upon  the  wise 
maxim,  "  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place," 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  plans  of  teachei*s  by  their  readiness  to 
help  themselves.  They  makfe  the  prompt,  willing  and  reliable 
scholar's,  in  contrast  with  those  who  are  never  required  to  do  any 
thing  at  home ;  trained  to  expect  that  mothe:i'  or  the  servant,  one 
or  both,  will   wait  upon  them  to   the  last  call.     These   helpless 
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creatures  are  not  the  pupils  who  catch  the  spirit  of  self-help  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  make  things  hum  with  their  enthusiasm.  Drones 
at  home,  drones  at  school ;  bunglers  at  home,  bunglers  at  school ; 
shiftless  at  home,  shiftless  at  school ;  helpless  at  home,  helpless  at 
school ;  this  is  the  inexorable  rule.  God  be  praised  for  any  ex- 
ceptions that  may  occur  to  lighten  the  load  of  faithful  teachers  ! 
(Concluded  in  our  next  number.) 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS   TO    HERBARTIAN 

TEA  CHERS. 

SUPT.   C.    B.    OILBEBT,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

THE  cause  of  education  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  fathers. 
Its  temple  contains  the  "  imagines  "  of  as  many  noble  ances- 
tors as  the  hall  of  a  Roman  patrician,  each  one  of  whom  has  con- 
tributed a  new  excellence  to  the  family  name  and  blood. 

In  our  educational  family  no  contribution  has  been  of  greater 
value  than  that  of  John  Friederich  Herbart.  From  the  mysteries 
and  mystifications  of  his  philosophy  liis  disciples  have  drawn  the 
beautiful  idea  of  unity.  Indeed,  in  Herbart  we  seem  to  have  the 
summing  up  and  conclusion  of  basal  educational  philosophy  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  simple  and  sensible  it  is. 

I  desire  in  this  paper  to  briefly  state  in  plain  terms  without  the 
language  of  metaphysics,  the  principles  of  education  as  drawn 
from  the  Herbartian  philosophy,  and  further,  to  state  some  of  the 
dangers  to  education  from  its  unwise  and  half-intelligent  use  in 
education. 

The  world  of  thought  as  of  matter  is  one  and  si)herical.  Each 
is  a  part  of  all.  Nothing  unrelated  is  of  value.  Truth  separated 
from  its  fellow  truth  or  placed  in  wrong  relation  to  it  l)ecomes 
untruth.  The  life  of  the  individual  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  its  environment.  Education  is  fittuig  the  child  for  his  place 
in  the  luiiverse ;  hence,  its  aim  is  to  enable  each  individual  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  for  himself  and  for  humanity.  It  is  to 
so  cultivate  his  potentialities  as  to  make  him  adaptable  to  any 
enviipnment  and  to  develop  both  the  purpose  and  the  power  to  be 
the  most  useful  possible  in  it. 

If  this  is  the  aim  of  education,  its  method  should  be  to  present 
to  the  child  his   environment,   social  and   physical,  as   nearly  as. 
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possible  ill  the  relations  in  which  it  will  present  itself  in  later 
years.  No  unrelated  or  dead  fact  should  be  presented  to  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  but  everything  should  be  in  its  proper 
place  as  related  to  everything  else  and  especially  to  him.  There 
should  be  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  the  division  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  curriculum  into  content  and  form ;  a  division  not 
artificial  but  natural,  according  to  which  the  content  is  man,  con- 
sidered in  his  environment  of  nature,  and  form  includes  the  various 
arts  and  means  of  expression  through  which  man  and  nature  mani- 
fest themselves  to  man. 

This  method  has  received  a  fixed  lodgment  in  this  country  and 
has  been  called  by  various  names, — co-ordination,  unification,  con- 
centration. .  Of  all  the  names  concentration  is  the  most  suggestive  of 
the  real  spirit  and  philosophy  of  Herbart.  The  word  is  a  most 
atti-active  one.  It  suggests  definiteness  of  purpose,  force,  unity  of 
effoi-t.  As  applied  to  education  it  means  (1)  the  choice  of  the 
highest  possible  end  of  the  child  as  its  aim  :  it  means  (2)  the  con- 
centration of  all  available  educational  forces  upon  that  end:  it 
means  (3)  the  placing  of  all  knowledges  and  all  agencies  of  edu- 
cation at  the  disposal  of  these  forces :  it  means  (4)  a  re-classifica- 
tion of  values,  spiritual  and  material,  according  to  correct 
standards.  That  is,  while  it  ignores  nothing  and  denies  the  value 
of  notliing  in  the  material  or  spiritual  world,  it  gives  them  all 
their  proper  values,  places  all  the  lower  in  due  subordination  to  the 
higher,  and  makes  everj^thing  tend  in  its  proportion  to  the  chosen 
end  of  education. 

According  to  Herbart,  the  prime  aim  of  education  is  etliical,  the 
development  of  diameter.  There  are  countless  lesser  aims,  such 
as  the  acquirement  of  property  or  of  knowledge,  but  these  are  per- 
verted and  to  a  degree  squandered  unless  they  are  made  to  help 
secure  the  highest  end. 

The  child's  life  is  a  sphere  ever  enlarging  by  forces  within.  Its 
center  is  his  soul.  All  about  him  Ls  his  environment,  mo\dng  him 
and  moved  by  him.  Fii-st,  his  social  environment,  man.  Next, 
and  closely  interlaced  with  the  first,  his  physical  environment, 
nature  ;  its  laws  and  its  phenomena,  moving  him  and  moved  by 
his  will  for  his  use.  His  education  consists  in  acquainting  him 
with  this  environment  and  giving  him  the  power  to  use  it  and  the 
pui'pose  to  use  it  for  good,  so  that  as  his  sphere  of  acquaintance 
with  his  environment  enlarges,  he  is  always  master  of  himself  and 
of  his  situation. 
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This  is  the  perfect  Adaptation  given  by  the  perfect  education, 
and  tliis  is  the  aim  yet  veiy^  imperfectly  wrought  out,  of  the 
Ilerlxirtian  philosophy  of  concentration. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  j)oint  out  some  of  the  dangei-s  of  this 
philosophy  as  api)lied  to  education.  These  do  not  consist  in 
attacks  by  its  enemies  who  are  in  the  main  teachers  ignomnt  of  its 
meaning,  or  constitutionally  opposed  to  anything  new,  but  they 
come  from  unwdse,  half-informed  advocates.  No  foe  is  so  danger- 
ous as  a  foolish  friend.  The  dangers  consist  mainly  in  attempts  to 
put  into  practice  the  letter  of  the  Herbartian  method  without  the 
possession  of  the  Herbartian  spirit  or  the  knowledge  of  Herbartian 
principles. 

Further,  they  consist  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  immediately 
new  machines  in  place  of  the  old.  Co-ordination  is  so  simple  and 
so  useful  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  half-intelligent  attempts  are 
made  to  apply  it  to  inferior  ends.  It  means  economy  of  time, 
economy  of  effort,  simplicity  of  aim,  so  that  teachers  distracted  by 
the'  many  divisions  of  the  daily  programme  seize  upon  it  as  a 
kindly  giant  who  will  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  kno^ving 
so  many  things.  But  co-ordination  is  not  valuable  merely  for  the 
economy  of  time  which  it  secures,  nor  does  it  enable  the  teacher 
to  get  along  with  a  smaller  stock  of  knowledge. 

Its  value  is  mainly  in  tliat  it  enables  him  to  choose  a  high  aim 
and  concentrate  every  effort  upon  it.  It  is  not  merely  that  it 
makes  it  possible  to  divide  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum 
into  form  and  content,  but  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  follow  the 
thought  of  the  Almighty,  who,  in  tlie  creation  of  all  things,  treated 
the  invisible  real  as  the  content,  of  which  all  visible  nature  is  the 
form, — the  expression. 

Minds  of  a  certain  class  no  sooner  grasp  or  half  grasp  a  principle 
than  they  attempt  to  build  a  machine,  and  human  progress 
through  all  time  has  consisted  in  the  tearing  down  of  these 
machines  which  have  killed  thought,  and  bringing  again  from  the 
dead  old  thoughts  and  adapting  them  to  the  conditions  of  new 
life.  Hence,  we  shall  see,  and  indeed,  are  already  seeing,  little 
machines,  and  big  machines,  complicated  machines  and  simple 
machines  constructed  by  the  machine  builders  to  illustrate  and  hold 
fast  co-ordination.  Doubtless  machines  are  necessary,  but  they 
are  for  our  use  and  not  we  for  theirs. 

It  is  vastly  more  important  that  the  teachers  of  this  land  com- 
prehend the  spirit  of  Herbartian  concentration  than  that  they  have 
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a  perfectly  constructed  programme  to  illustmte  it.  Of  all  educa- 
tional devices,  methods  and  principles,  none  so  requires  and  uses 
the  soul  of  the  teacher. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  perfect  mechanical  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  methods  of  co-ordination  are  real,  and  I  sincerely  trust, 
insuperable.  At  present  they  do  not  promise  veiy  much  either  to 
hope  or  fear.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  to  find  in  the  old  curri- 
cula any  topic  which  will  serve  as  a  center  or  core  for  the  co- 
ordinated course  of  study,  and  this  study  and  that  study,  geography, 
histoiy,  nature,  have  all  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  This  Ls 
inevitably  so,  for  no  one  of  these  topics  represents  a  single  complete 
central  idea.  They  necessarily  over-lap.  They  are  simply  the 
names  used  long  before  the  world  of  knowledge  was  as  large  as  it 
is  at  present.  As  new  fields  of  observation  have  come  into  view 
these  have  received  names :  sometimes  independent ;  sometimes 
attached  to  other  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  they  were 
more  or  less  closely  allied.  Who  can  define  geography,  history, 
science,  or  even  arithmetic  ? 

No,  the  center  of  the  child's  education  must  not  be  a  name,  or 
a  topic,  but  a  thought,  and  this  tliought  must  be  puraued  systemat- 
ically in  education  without  7'egard  to  whether  it  has  been  classed 
with  this  study  or  that  study  or  a  dozen  together.  No  one  topic 
studied  in  school  represents  man ;  hence,  no  one  topic,  as  they  have 
been  classified,  can  be  made  the  central  point  of  liis  education. 

In  a  geneml  way,  philosophy,  histor}%  and  literature,  are  the 
studies  of  man.  Geography  is  the  study  of  man's  environment  es- 
pecially as  related  to  himself.  What  is  called  science,  or  the  study 
of  nature,  is  the  more  exact  and  technical  study  of  man's  environ- 
ment not  merely  as  related  to  himself,  but  also  and  more  especially, 
in  itself.  Hence,  these  naturally  constitute  the  content  of  the 
child's  education.  ^Motion,  form  and  color,  written  and  onil  speech, 
are  the  means  of  expression  of  both  man  and  nature  ;  hence, 
considered  both  synthetically  and  analytically,  they  constitute  the 
form  of  his  education.  But  this  is  only  a  general  classification  and 
cannot  be  exact. 

If  the  teacher  comprehends  the  unity  and  sphericity  of  creation, 
and  that  education  consists  in  bringing  the  child  tis  closely  into  touch 
with  his  spherical  environment  as  possible,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  one  or  twenty  topics  appear  upon  the  programme  ;  and  the 
especial  effort  of  those  who  believe  in  concentration  should  not 
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be  to  devise  new  machines,  but  to  fill  the  teachers  of  the  hind 
with  the  spirit  of  the  new  philosophy.  They  must  understand 
that  tlie  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ;  that  the  center  of  all 
education  is  man. 

He  is  to  be  studied  as  to  his  deeds ;  that  is  history :  as  to  his 
ideals,  the  motives  that  have  moved  him  and  are  still  inspiring  him  ; 
this  is  literature :  as  to  his  immediate  environment,  the  laws  and  phe- 
nomena of  natui-e  ;  this  includes  geography,  mathematics,  indeed 
all  the  sciences,  and  these  constitute  the  content  of  education :  as 
to  the  means  by  which  man  has  expressed  himself  and  made  him- 
self felt  b}'  his  fellow  man ;  this  includes  all  the  arts  and  constitutes 
the  "form"  of  his  education.  Upon  these  various  knowledges  he  ex- 
ercises his  powers,  making  himself  the  active  center  of  a  new  uni- 
vei-se,  thus  adapting  himself  to  life.     This  is  complete  education. 

If  the  teacher  comprehends  this  he  does  not  need  to  be  told  just 
how  many  minutes  a  day  to  devote  to  history,  how  many  min- 
utes to  geography,  how  many  minutes  to  arithmetic  ;  and  if  he 
does  not  comprehend  this,  no  formal  programme  or  coui'se  of  study 
prepared  for  him  by  another  will  help  him  much. 

Co-ordination  is  not  as  has  been  claimed  a  loose,  go-as-you-please 
education,  teaching  beautiful  principles  indefinitely,  lacking  thor- 
oughness and  clearness.     The  arts  of  expression  must  be  formally 
studied.     Children  must  learn  to  writ«,  they  must  learn  to  draw, 
they  must  leani  to  read,  they  must  learn  to  express  themselves  in 
good  English.     A  teacher  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  "  1  am  not  quite 
*sure  that  I  believe  in  this  science  work  for  little  children  ;  I  am 
old-fasliioned  enough  to  believe  that  children  must  learn  to  read." 
She  merely  showed  that  she  was  ignoi-ant  of  the  principles  of  co- 
ordination.    We  all  believe  that  children  must  learn  to  read,  but 
they  must  learn  to  read  not  by  reading  *'  See  the  ox  go  up,"  but  by 
reading  from  the  start  what  is  worth  reading.     They  must  learn  the 
principles  of  the  arts,  not  casually  and  in  many  cases  not  even  inci- 
dentally, but  formally  and  technically ;  but  just  at  the  time  and  to  the 
degree  needed  by  them  either  for  getting  at  the  thought  of  man  or 
nature,  or  for  expressing  theii'  own  thought.    They  must  learn  all  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  learn  but  nothing  unrelated,  and  the  child  has 
it  impressed  upon  him  from  the  very  first,  not  so  much  by  precept 
as  by  the  continual  dropping  of  daily  use,  that  art  is  valuable  only 
in  the  expression  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the    beautiful :  that 
man  environed  by  nature  is  the  thought  of  God  in  creation  and  is 
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the  center  for  his  thought  and  his  chief  object  of  interest ;  that 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  painting  and  construction,  are  but  the 
mechanics  of  this  central  thought :  so  that  every  time  he  reaA^,  his 
mind  is  unconsciously  led  toward  the  center ;  every  time  he  writes, 
he  is  elevated  in  thought,  and  every  time  he  draws,  he  has  a  l)etter 
sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  And  so,  while  nothing  is  neg- 
lected, every  exercise  and  study  and  discipline  of  the  child's  edu- 
cation tends  to  make  him  a  wiser,  better  and  more  philanthropic 
citizen  of  the  univei"se. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  The  Herbartian  philosophy  offers  the  best 
solution  of  the  educational  problem  that  has  yet  been  offered,  be* 
cause  it  is  the  sum  of  all.  What  is  needed  in  order  that  it  may 
be  incori)orated  into  our  school  system  is  the  instruction  and  m- 
spiration  of  the  teaching  force.  They  need  to  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  unity,  which  is  nothing  more  than  following  the  thought 
of  God.  They  need  to  be  taught  a  new  scale  of  educa- 
tional values.  They  need  to  understtmd  that  spirit  is  above 
matter ;  that  character  is  higher  than  property ;  to  be  so  filled  with 
these  truths  that  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  their  aim  in 
educating  the  child  shall  be  to  develop  the  various  powei^s  sym- 
metrically. They  must  underatand  that  philosophy,  or  the  study 
of  man,  is  higher  than  science,  or  tlie  study  of  nature,  and  that 
art  is  inferior  to  lK)th.  They  must  be  led  to  comprehend  the  dif- 
ference between  form  and  content,  and  must  be  able  to  t^ach  fomi 
as  related  to  content;  they  must  make  man,  and  nature  as  related 
to  man,  the  content  of  all  education,  and  teach  the  v<arious  arts, 
the  form,  as  they  should  l)e  taught  in  relation  to  man  and  nature. 

This  new  education  must  not  be  a  method  nor  a  machine,  but  a 
spirit  and  an  inspiration.  By  it  alone  shall  we  in  education  realize 
the  simple  and  profound  truth  of  Emerson : 

"  Man  is  endogenous,  and  education  is  his  unfolding." 


T//B    SECOND  GIFT. 

MISS    HATTIK    LOUISE   JEROME,    WORCESTER. 

IN  that  most  excellent  article  recently  published  in  the  Gentxirif 
on  the  Kindergarten,  reference  was  made  to  Froebel's  declai^a- 
tion  that  anyone  who  fully  understood  the  second  gift  wa& 
competent  to  teacli  the  system. 
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Perhaps  a  statement  of  a  few  of  the  possibilities  of  that  gift 
would  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  second  gift  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  entire  structure.  The 
first  gift  (consisting  of  six  soft  balls  of  the  three  primary  and  the 
three  secondary  colors)  is  but  a  stepping  stone  at  the  entrance. 

The  second  gift,  i.  e.  the  second  plaything  given  the  child  as  a 
means  of  developing  his  faculties,  consists  of  the  three  funda- 
mental solids ;  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cube.  To  the  student  it 
will  perhaps  be  no  new  thought  that  these  three — the  sphere  with 
its  one  face,  rounded,  and  easily  rolled  in  any  direction,  the  very 
symbol  of  activity ;  the  cube,  its  exact  opposite,  with  many  cornera 
and  edges  and  six  flat  faces — symbolic  of  repose  ;  and  the  connect- 
ing form,  the  cylinder,  with  its  one  curved  and  two  flat  faces,  its 
edges  but  no  corners,  most  efficaciously  illustrate  the  law  of  op^ 
posites  and  their  connection,  one  of  the  great  truths  most  promi- 
nent in  the  Kindergarten. 

Said  a  Harvard  student  visiting  our  Kindergarten,  "  If  only  I 
could  have  grasped  that  one  idea  as  thoroughly  as  has  my  four 
year  old  brother,  through  its  practical  ajiplications ;  could  its 
principles  have  influenced  my  thought  and  investigations,  as  it 
will  influence  his,  it  would  have  saved  me  months  of  hard  study. 
The  fact  I  knew ;  but  in  all  its  possibilities,  it  is  but  just  dawning 
upon  me." 

Fi-om  this  law  comes  the  principle  of  harmony  which  is  the 
dominant  power  in  the  Kindergarten ;  hannony  not  only  in  design- 
ing, but  of  action,  thought  and  feeling,  whiclr,  each  having  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  other,  brings  the  complete  hfinnony  of  liapjnness. 
And  in  its  practice  we  shall  find  ample  proof  of  the  verity  of 
Ruskin's  statement  that  our  "  first  virtue  is  to  be  intensely  happy." 
And  we  see  that  in  the  highest  sense,  "  to  be  happy  is  to  be  good.'* 

The  counting  of  the  faces,  edges,  or  corners  of  these  solids 
gives  the  child  his  fii-st  lesson  in  number.  Not  until  he  has  found 
that  the  cube  has  many  faces,  can  he  comprehend  the  one  face  of 
the  sphere.  Thus  by  comparison,  and  through  the  physical  per- 
ception of  differences,  the  child  gains  experience^  which  alone  can 
give  knowledge  ;  and  knowledge  will  be  found  most  necessary  for 
reflective  comparison  in  later  years.  In  short,  this  law  of  the 
connection  of  opposites  is  the  key  note  of  all  learning ;  witliout 
comparison  based  on  experimental  knowledge,  we  can  know 
nothing,  can  formulate  no  law. 
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That  these  tliree  forms  represent  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature 
is  a  thouglit  most  prolific  to  the  wise  kindergartner.  If  the  sphere, 
ever  in  motion,  represents  the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  cylinder,  the  veg- 
etable life,  from  the  tnink  of  the  mightiest  tree,  to  the  stem  of  the 
frailest  plant ;  and  the  cube  is  the  simplest  of  mineral  formations, 
then  to  whatever  object  the  child's  mind  is  to  be  directed,  these 
forms  can  be  used  in  illustration.  Fui-thermore,  there  is  no  article 
of  commerce  or  manufacture,  which,  as  a  whole  or  in  its  parts  is 
not  closely  related  to  one  of  these  forms. 

Through  the  twirling  of  these  solids  in  merry  play,  the  child  is 
led  to  observe  many  facts,  of  which  later  in  life  he  will  compre- 
hend the  significance.  The  sphere  whether  quiet  or  in  motion, 
whether  held  alx)ve,  or  l)elow,  or  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  always 
presents  the  same  appearance;  ever  throws  the  same  shadow.  In 
direct  opposition  to  this,  the  cube  shows  one,  two,  or  three  faces, 
according  to  position ;  and,  when  whirled  i-apidly,  presents  varied 
forms  according  to  the  axis  chosen.  When  whirling  on  the  axis 
from  face  to  face,  a  cylinder  appears ;  the  axis  of  the  edges,  a 
conic  form  like  the  hub  of  a  wheel  is  produced ;  and  when  swiftly 
revolving  on  the  axLs  of  the  corners,  it  looks  like  a  double  cone ; 
and,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Froebel  thought  this  appearance 
of  the  cone  most  important,  because,  "as  the  cylinder  excludes 
the  intuition  of  comers  and  the  fixed  rotary  upon  one  point  it 
calls  for,  and  commands  in  its  turn  (as  its  direct  opposite)  a  body 
intermediate  between  the  three  othei-s ;  that  is  to  say,  uniting  the 
properties  of  the  three ;  corners  (points),  edges  (lines),  sides  (sur- 
faces), plane  as  well  as  curved."  This  is  found  in  the  revolving 
cone.  The  cylinder  being  whirled  by  the  axis  of  its  flat  faces,  like 
the  sphere  presents  only  its  own  image ;  but  when  turned  on  the 
axis  of  its  rounded  face  the  sphere  appeai-s ;  and  by  the  axis  of  the 
edges,  a  double  cone  similar  to  that  shown  by  the  cube.  Thus 
again,  the  cylinder,  by  being  related  to  each,  connects  the  two  oppo- 
sites  ;  and  the  child  in  his  j)lay  discovei-s  the  law  that  "  the  sphere 
is  contained  in  and  contains  all  the  forms  of  these  bodies  in  itself, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  seen  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  and  cone 
appear  in  the  cube." 

Proceeding  for  furtlier  development,  to  the  other  gift8,  we  find 
them  all  founded  on  the  second: — the  divided  cube  in  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  gifts ;  the  face  of  the  cube,  divided  and  sub- 
divided, making  the  transit  ion  from  the  solids  to  the  study  of  the 
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surfaces  or  planes  in  the  seventh  gift — by  means  of  whicli  the 
children  gain  practical  knowledge,  not  only  in  geometic  forms,  but 
also  in  designing,  further  experience  in  the  law  (which  of  courae 
they  know  only  through  its  application — not  as  a  law)  of  the  con- 
nection of  opposites,  the  laws  of  symmetry,  and  tlie  fundamental 
principles  of  harmony ;  the  embodied  straight  line  or  edge  in  the 
<ionnected  and  disconnected  dat  and  the  sticks ;  the  rm//«,  repre- 
senting the  embodied  edge  of  the  cylinder,  or  the  curved  line ;  the 
embodiment  of  the  corner  of  the  cube,  in  the  point,  which  we  re- 
present by  dots,  seeds,  or  lentils^  or  the  smallest  article  capable  of 
manipulation,  thus  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  concrete 
to  the  alwtract — from  the  analysis  of  the  solid  bodies,  to  the  plane, 
edge,  and  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  a  body,  that  part  of  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  lines  which  we  call  a  point,  and  which, 
being  merely  imaginary,  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  child  un- 
less it  is  emlx)died  and  applied  in  the  most  practical  way. 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
second  gift.  It  is  a  subject  that  affords  an  inexhaustible  field  of 
study. 

Because  of  this  breadth  and  depth  of  significance,  and  because 
the  three  forms  are  not  only  the  basis  of  architecture,  representing 
the  pedestal  (cube),  shaft  (cylinder),  and  capital  (sphere),  but 
also  are  symbolic  of  the  three  fold  development  of  the  Kinder- 
garten— mental,  moral,  and  physical ;  and  because  all  mental  ac- 
tivities must  proceed  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  connection  of 
opposites^  which  is  so  admirably  inculcated  into  the  reasoning 
powera  of  the  child,  by  familiarity  with  this  gift ;  because  of  this, 
Avhat  could  be  more  eloquent  than  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
monument  at  Froebel's  grave, — the  cylinder  stemding  on  the  solid 
liase  formed  by  the  cube,  and  surmounted  by  what  Thoreau  uses 
as  symbol  of  the  perfect  development  of  character  and  life — the 
sj)here. 
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MISS   ESTELLA  V.  SUTTON,    GERMANTOWN,  PA. 

IN  the  general  review  of  our  country's  history  attending  the  re- 
cent celebrations,  nothing  has  been  the  occasion  of  more  self 
gratulation  than  our  rapid  development.  Pages  of  facts  and  figures 
have  been  compiled  as  reasons  for  the  pride  that  is  within  us.     We 
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have  certainly  furnished  a  unique  chapter  in  the  biography  of  na- 
tions. 

We  are  confronted  by  just  enough  figures  of  a  different  kind^ 
however,  to  preserve  a  wholesome  humility.  All  phenomenal 
growth,  be  it  ever  so  lusty,  involves  conditions  that  require  constant 
watch-care.  It  is  just  these  conditions  incident  to  our  rapid  pro^ 
gress  that  furnish  the  wise  heads  of  the  nation  such  a  never  end- 
ing list  of  problems  to  solve.  The  conditions  change  so  constantly 
that  the  same  problems  have  a  habit  of  coming  up  again  and 
again  for  fresh  solution. 

If  we  did  not  consider  these  tilings,  it  would  seem  disheartening 
that  the  country  which  has  prided  itself  on  its  public  school  sys- 
tem should  find,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  popu- 
lar education  was  the  most  serious  question  yet  to  be  settled. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  when  schools  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
age  stand  waiting  to  serve  the  youth,  and  they  insist  on  going 
some  other  way? 

A  general  moulding  of  popular  opinion  seems  to  be  the  only 
remedy.  We  see  protests  against  the  menacing  conditions,  in  our 
leading  magazines,  from  time  to  time ;  but  facts  show  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  remains  unmoved  concerning  this  most  im- 
portant question  of  the  day. 

I  fear  the  unparalleled  progress  our  nation  has  lately  made  so 
fills  us  with  satisfaction  that  we  think  eilucational  matters  are 
going  along  pretty  much  as  they  should.  It  is  true,  they  respond 
well  if  we  apply  the  dollar  test.  This  country  of  the  largest 
farms,  the  longest  railroads,  and  the  most  stupendous  enterprises 
has  gone  far  towards  bringing  its  educational  system  into  propor- 
tion. The  last  decade  records  remarkable  instances  of  public  and 
private  liberality  towards  that  end.  But  underneath  tliis  tendency 
is  a  counter-current  setting  away  from  the  schools  and  towards 
commercial  life — a  current  so  strong  that  it  is  already  one  of  the 
gravest  perils  of  the  age. 

A  little  survey  of  the  country  will  convince  any  thoughtful  ob- 
server that  this  statement  is  not  exaggerated. 

The  first  one  who  pushes  himself  into  notice  is  the  irrepressible 
boy,  at  once  the  pride  and  the  anxiety  of  his  national  parent. 
Where  do  we  find  him  ?  In  offices,  shops,  and  counting  rooms,  on 
fanns,  in  the  street — everywhere  but  in  school  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  him.     Girls  ai'e  responding  readily  to  the  calls  of 
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higher  education.  There  never  was  an  age  in  which  girls 
were  so  carefully  tmined,  at  so  great  expenvse,  and  with  such  a 
gratifying  measure  of  success.  But  this  boy  on  whose  intelligence 
•depends  our  countr}^'s  safety  has  gone  oflf  to  join  tlie  money-mak- 
ing throng  and  "get  rich." 

It  is  a  serious  comment  on  American  life,  and  it  comes  to  us  not 
in  the  language  of  sentiment  but  hard  facts.  Look  through  the 
common  schools  on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  and  you  will  find 
boys  greatly  in  the  minority.  They  keep  dropping  out  all  along 
the  way  to  the  high  school  and  academy  so  that  in  these  depart- 
ments the  masculine  element  is  only  more  notably  lacking. 

Tlien,  too,  everyone  must  have  noticed,  during  the  last  quarter- 
century,  the  disproportional  increase  in  the  number  of  girls'  sem- 
inaries and  colleges  in  comparison  with  similar  schools  for  boys. 
The  straw  indicates  the  tendency  of  the  current. 

This  is  not  true  of  intellectual  education  alone.  It  is  empha- 
sized in  Sunday  schools,  churches,  and  refonn  movements,  where 
women  and  children  form  a  large  majority.  The  woman  side  of 
our  civilization  is  important,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Surely 
America  ciinnot  be  satisfied  to  let  her  churches  go  on  building  up 
strength  in  womanhood  and  losing  it  in  manhood,  nor  to  let  her 
schools  be  turned  into  girls'  schools  and  her  reform  societies  into 
woman's  organizations.  It  is  true,  the  proportions  are  somewhat 
ilifferent  in  our  colleges.  Boys  outnumber  girls  there.  But  this 
only  speaks  a  warning  word  to  both  sexes  instead  of  redeeming 
the  recreant  bo}^.  It  sounds  very  well  in  our  educational  reports  to 
say  that  23  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  annually  under  instruc- 
tion in  a  school  of  some  kind.  But  the  figures  have  a  different 
look  when  we  consider  that  only  6  per  cent,  of  these  pupils  are 
taking  any  secondaiy  course,  the  other  94  per  cent,  quitting 
school  in  the  primary  or  grammar  department.  Out  of  every 
hundred  pupils,  our  colleges  are  entitled  to  twenty-two^and  only 
one  of  these  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity.  And  this  in  a 
country  whose  political  structure  rests  on  the  education  of  all  the 
r)eople  I 

These  facts  mean  something.  They  mean  that  the  number  of 
our  voters  capable  of  exercising  the  rights  of  citizenship  would 
not  make  a  flattering  majority.  They  mean  that  our  society  must 
have  a  coarse,  hungry,  ignorant  element  that  is  a  menace  to  good 
government,  and  a  burden  on  charity.     There  is  sufficient  evidence 
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of  this  element  iii  tlie  industrial  ciises  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing— in  the  disorders  that  cost  the  state  such  immense  sums* 
and  afford  scenes  degraded  enough  to  belong  in  the  Dark  Ages- 
Ignorance  can  be  cowed  into  obedience  in  a  despotism,  but  in 
America  it  clamors  for  the  reins  of  power. 

We  are  not  so  extreme  as  to  claim  that  education  is  the  remed\'^ 
for  all  evils,  social,  political,  and  otherwise.  But  it  is  a  remedy^ 
and  intelligence  is  the  medium  through  wliicli  all  reforms  must  act. 

There  is  yet  another  outcome  of  the  present  educational  ten- 
dency which,  if  not  so  apparent  as  the  political  one,  is  none  the 
less  serious.  I  refer  to  the  unequal  education  of  the  sexes.  This 
is  the  most  novel  sight  of  the  century — women  laboring  with  tlieir 
intellects  and  men  with  their  liands.  While  our  young  women 
are  comparing  coui'ses  of  study  and  arranging  to  continue  their 
education  as  far  as  strength  and  circumstances  will  allow,  their 
former  playfellows  (with  contempt  for  all  studies  that  do  not  bear 
directly  on  practical  things)  are  scattered  into  various  depart- 
ments of  commercial  life. 

These  young  people  come  together  again  in  a  few  years.  They 
really  have  little  in  common. 

Miss  A — is  a  college  graduate  with  an  all-round  education. 
She  would  be  at  home  in  any  age,  country,  or  society  in  which 
you  might  place  her.  She  has  bright  ideas  'on  all  subjects,  and  is 
bringing  her  life  up  to  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  stand- 
ards. 

She  meets  Mr.  B — who  foi-sook  school  some  ten  years  ago  for 
business  life.  He  "  has  a  good  head  on  him  " — has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  life,  and  by  this  time  is  well  on  the  way  to  independent 
circumstiinces.  He  reads  ;  oh,  yes,  he  reads  the  daily  papers  and 
can  talk  glibly  of  current  politics  and  the  dramatic  hits  of  the  sea- 
son. But  Miss  A  finds  his  ignorance  amusing  and  cannot  help 
feelhig  just  a  little  contempt  for  the  man  who  stares  blankly  when 
she  mentions  a  new  book  or  the  latest  developments  in  oriental 
research.  For  all  this,  there  is  an  attraction  about  the  successful 
young  man,  and  Cupid  Ls  not  in  the  habit  of  limiting  his  archery 
to  the  range  of  mental  affinity ;  so  Miss  A —  marries  her  infer- 
ior, with  a  vague  idea  that  they  will  grow  to  think  alike  after  a 
time. 

What  is  the  result  in  a  relationship  demanding  the  most  per- 
fect sympathy  of  interest  and  aim?  These  two  have  been  de- 
veloping in  different  directions   for  years.     They   are   now   far 
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apart  and  the  legal  bond  is  powerless  to  make  them  one.  The 
dew  is  not  off  the  honeymoon  before  one  or  l)oth  discover  this. 
Some  women  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  by  giving  up  the 
part  of  their  life  which  their  husbands  cannot  share,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  masculine  level.  Others,  to  whom  this  course  would  be 
unendurable,  develop  a  dual  life,  a  tme  inner  one  of  elevated 
thoughts  and  ideals  and  a  more  or  less  artificial  outer  one  in  sym- 
pathy w^itli  their  husbands'  tastes.  The  former  fall  short  of  the 
ideal  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and  the  latter  sever  the  lK)nd  of  con- 
jugal affinity.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  so  frequently  hear  the  ques- 
tion, "  ^Vhy  do  not  more  of  our  girLs  mairy  ?"  If  there  were  no 
other  consequence  tlmn  this  of  the  commercial  tendency,  it  would 
be  worth  the  while  of  parents  and  young  men  to  consider  the 
school  question  seriously. 

So  far  as  parents  are  concerned,  the  duty  lies  in  the  home  while 
the  boy's  ideals  are  developing.  He  should  Ije  taught  that  every 
additional  bit  of  study  adds  to  his  ability  to  make  a  success  of 
whatever  he  may  attempt.  But,  more  than  this,  he  needs  to  learn 
that  besides  bank  accounts  and  material  prosperity,  there  are  desira- 
ble things  not  to  be  measured  by  "the  golden  yard-stick." 

Parents  will  have  to  be  convinced  of  these  things  themselves  be- 
fore we  can  expect  them  to  influence  their  children.  With  all  our 
educational  literature,  there  are  the  most  mistaken  ideas  concern- 
inof  the  nature  and  aim  of  education  as  it  has  been  extended  in  the 
last  half  century  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  new  civilization. 

It  is  not  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  perhaps  keep  accounts 
in  a  little  office.  Neither  is  it  the  training,  however  thorough,  for 
some  special  line  of  work  that  leaves  a  man  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Gymnasiums  and  schools  for  phj'sical  cul- 
ture are  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  training  of  the  mind 
alone.  An  old  Latin  adage  says,  "It  is  for  life  and  not  for  school 
that  instruction  is  given."  Preparation  for  life — that  is  what  the 
new  education  means;  such  a  development  of  all  the  powei-s  as  sliall 
prepare  for  complete  living. 

We  are  coming,  now-a-days,  to  agree  with  the  old  Greeks  that 
"Culture  consists  in  making  of  an  individual  not  a  soul,  not  a  body, 
but  a  man,  an  all-round  being  who  is  neither  a  brain  with  an  appen- 
dix of  legs  and  arms  nor  a  physical  organism  with  the  brains  left 
out."  I  wonder  how  some  of  our  so-called  educated  young  men 
would  look  from  the  Greek  stxindpoint — these  calculating  machines 
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with  just  enough  of  the  aforesaid  appendix  to  keep  them  running; 
these  heads  to  which  the  appendix  is  deemed  of  so  small  account 
that  it  gives  way  prematurely,  and  we  hear  of  a  paralytic  stroke  or 
heart  failure. 

In  its  comprehensive  meaning,  education  only  begins  during 
school-life.  Schools  lay  the  foundation  of  knowledge  and  develop 
the  powers  to  continue  their  education  by  means  of  books,  society, 
and  tlie  practical  experiences  of  life.  We  should  utterly  discard 
the  phrase  "  a  finished  education."  There  is  no  such  thing.  When 
the  graduate  packs  his  books,  tiikes  down  his  pictures,  and  prepares 
to  leave  his  alma  mater  he  has  only  well  begun  his  education.  The 
development,  as  we  know  it,  ends  only  with  the  close  of  life  and 
how  much  longer  it  may  continue  is  a  theologicill  surmise. 

The  part  school  plays  in  the  process  is  brief  but  very  irupoilant. 
Some  men  liave,  indeed,  reached  a  high  degree  of  culture  without 
teacliers;  but  they  were  geniuses.  Books  are  our  tools  and  instruc- 
toi"s,  the  master-workmen  who  give  us  the  foundation  of  the  art  we 
must  use  througli  life. 

As  to  the  limits  of  a  good  school  training,  that  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  circumstances.  A  college  education  is  advisable 
for  eveiy  one  who  can  avail  himself  of  its  privileges.  All  things 
considered  the  college-bred  man  is  more  likely  to  enter  life  well 
equipped  than  any  other. 

We  know  this  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  "practical  man," 
who  deems  college  graduates  useless  for  the  ordinary  purpo.^es  of 
life.  Tliis  individual  is  very  numerous.  The  advocate  of  higher 
culture  meets  him  at  every  turn. 

We  dare  to  think  the  opinion  of  our  practical  friend  is  not  only 
illogical  but  opposed  to  facts.  An  educational  census  of  the  suc- 
cessful people  in  all  departments  of  life  would  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  higher  education. 

Education  is  not  the  storing  of  knowledge  in  brains  and 
strength  in  limbs.  If  this  were  true,  the  youth  could  leave  the  ele- 
mentary schools  with  a  knowledge  of  the  traditional  three  R's,  and 
continue  the  work  alone  by  means  of  books  and  the  storing  process. 
All  this  may  be  done  most  induslriously,  and  yet  the  power  and 
usefulness  of  tlie  mind  be  increased  but  little.  Athletes  are  not 
made  by  exercise  but  training. 

The  object  of  the  college  is  not  merely  to  fill  the  mind  but  to 
form  it,  to  discipline  its  powers,  broaden  the  judgment,  and  eleva  te 
the  moral  tone. 
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When  the  graduate  leaves  school,  he  has  to  start  four  years  1^- 
hind  his  fellows  who  have  been  acquiring  practical  experience  all 
this  while.  He  may  even  find  his  progress  slower.  The  most 
useful  men  are  not  mental  acrobats.  But  he  understands  the  laws 
of  his  being,  hence  can  make  the  best  use  of -himself.  He  knows 
the  things  he  has  to  deal  with,  can  master  their  details,  arrange 
and  classify  them,  and  eventually  rise  higher  than  the  untrained 
man  need  ever  aspire. 

This  thorough  training  is  especially  urged  upon  young  men  be- 
cause they  are  so  prone  to  neglect  it.  It  is  equally  important  that 
the  girls  who  are  soon  to  be  the  moral  leaders  and  the  home-mak- 
ei-s  of  our  land  should  have  the  benefits  of  higher  education.  Let 
our  girl  avail  herself  of  every  opportunity  to  broaden  her  mind  and 
answ^er  all  calls  consistent  with  her  womanliness.  There  is 
no  field  of  labor  in  the  world  requiring  more  tact  and  ingenuity 
than  the  homelife.  Let  the  coming  wife  insist  that  every  depart- 
ment of  domestic  life  shall  Imve  a  share  in  progressive  movements. 

We  hope  the  twentieth  century  will  find  chemistry  thoroughly  at 
home  amid  the  baking  and  brewing  of  the  kitchen. 

When  labor-saving  inventions  relieve  domestic  life  from  its 
tlrudgeiy  and  co-operation  distributes  work  so  tliat  the  wife  need 
not  spend  all  her  energy  on  "  the  things  that  perish  with  the  day's 
e.iting,  "  then  even  our  most  square- jawed  friends  will  see  that 
learning  does  not  unfit  woman  for  the  domestic  si)here.  It  makes 
her  clearer  in  mind,  stronger  in  love,  and  better  fitted  to  be  the 
ideal  wife  —  a  helpmeot. 

Wliile  college  education  is  urged  uj^on  all  to  wliom  it  is  availa- 
ble, we  must  remember  that  the  parchment  roll  and  the  college 
degree  are  not  the  only  insignia  of  a  trained  mind.  If  the  mind 
h}  alert  and  the  as])irations  high,  a  limited  elementary  training 
may  form  the  student  habit  and  opjn  the  nature  to  the  light. 
Good  books  and  determination  can  do  the  rest.  With  the  opportun- 
ities afforded  by  the  Chautauqua  Society,  University  Extension, 
and  similar  means  of  popular  education  there  is  hope  for  those 
with  whom  fortune  has  dealt  most  unkindly. 

But  for  all  these  attempts  to  bring  a  good  couree  of  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  fact  remains  that  America's  growing 
need  is  sympathy  with  popular  education.  The  commercial 
-current  is  too  strong  for  us. 
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The  hardest  one  to  convince  of  liis  duty  is  the  aforesaid  practicSkl 
young  man.  You  kiiow  him.  lie  is  the  one  who  leaves  learning 
for  girls,  ministers,  and  such  like  people  and  equipped  vnth  a  brief 
technical  course,  or  none  at  all,  goes  forth  to  spend  his  time  on 
''sometliing  useful."  It  is  sad  to  think  how  much  fresh  young 
talent  is  lost  to  the  world  through  this  go-ahead-and-get-through- 
as-soon-aij-you-can  spirit. 

There  is  a  factor  in  this  commercial  problem  which  all  advocates 
of  abbreviated  coui-ses  should  consider.  The  days  of  clumsy 
weapons  and  rude  warfare  are  over.  In  the  battle  of  life  as  it  is 
now  being  drawn,  education  is  a  force  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
fii'st  essentials  to  victory.  A  man  entering  the  conflict  equipped 
with  health,  muscle,  vigor  of  intellect,  and  industry,  but  lacking 
the  discipline  only  education  can  give,  is  going  to  wage  an  un- 
equal warfare.  Education  lias  so  establislied  her  forces  in  every 
department  of  industry  that  pei>^istence  and  brawn  do  not  bear  the 
relaticm  to  success  thev  cmce  did. 

Agriculture  has  l)eeu  one  of  the  hist  to  yield.  The  old  idea  th?.t 
learning  was  only  for  professors  and  gentlemen's  sons  was  so  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  f.irmer's  mind  that  he  could  not  easily  be  in- 
duced to  send  his  sons  to  agricultui*al  colleges.  Facts,  however, 
will  eventually  convince  the  farmer  where  reasoning  cannot. 
Science  Ls  slowly  winning  the  victory  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
Given  the  aptitude  requisite  to  success  anywhere,  and  the  most 
prosperous  farmer  is  the  one  who  undersUinds  how  to  work  in  a 
line  with  nature  and  supplement  his  strength  with  hei-s. 

*'  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star ''  says  science  ;  and  the  son  of  toil 
who  rises  early  and  works  late  digging  and  delving  with  his  own 
unaided  hands  will  be  overcome  in  the  end  just  as  surely  as 
nature's  forces  are  superior  to  man's  forces,  and  her  strengtli  to 
his  puny  arm.  The  boy  who  thinks  he  can  come  from  the  village 
school  with  no  more  education  than  his  father  had  and  competa 
with  farmers  who  undei-staud  soils,  fertiliz  ition  and  the  laws  of 
vegetable  and  animal  growth  will  find  liimself  a  plodder  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  He  stiinds  at  the  short  end  of  the  lever  and  con- 
sumes his  strength  i-aising  what  his  educated  neighbor  at  the  long 
end  lifts  with  ease. 

If  education  is  becoming  necessary  to  success  in  the  most  con- 
servative of  all  occupations,  how  much  more  imperative  must  it  be 
in  business    and   professional  life.     It  mattei*s  little   what  one's 
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ability  or  chosen  vocation  may  be.  The  best  of  minds  need  pre- 
paration for  work,  just  as  a  farm  must  have  clearing  and  cultiva- 
tion before  anything  but  a  weed-crop  will  grow. 

We  ai^e  all  familiar  with  the  man  who  has  not  found  his  place  in 
life — the  one  who  sighs  at  the  strange  dispensations  of  Providence 
that  have  overwhelmed  him  with  failure  at  every  point.  It  is  an 
insult  to  Providence"  to  be  blamed  with  the  results  of  man's  own 
ignorance. 

The  cranks  and  blunderers  of  the; world  are  often  people  of 
acuteness,  perhaps  real  talent,  but  peoi)le  wlio  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient eultiu'e  to  develop  all  their  powei-s. 

For  the  young  people  whose  ambitions  rise  above  mere  money 
getting  to  success  of  a  higher  kind,  there  is  a  larger  field  to-day. 
The  world  does  not  stand  still.  Something  new  under  the  sun,  is. 
the  ciy  of  industry.  The  electric  spark  flashes  along  the  line  of 
progress  and  old  ideas  are  left  behind.  The  results  of  to-day \s 
labor  only  become  the  foundation  of  to-morrow's.  The  age  wanted 
a  thousand  things  to  make  its  work  lighter  and  quicker.  It  may 
l>e  to  adapt  inventions  already  completed,  or  it  may  be  to  work 
along  new  lines ;  but  in  any  case,  it  is  men  and  women  of  original 
ideas  that  are  wanted.  Never  before  was  there  such  need  for 
capable  leaders  to  straighten  disjointed  relations,  and  uplift  the  de- 
gi-aded  classes.  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Not  the 
one  whose  education  consists  of  a  few  years'  schooling,  and  the 
reading  of  his  daily  paper.  Not  the  specialist  whose  preparation 
is  a  short-cut  course  of  study  tliat  has  left  the  greater  part  of  his 
nature  undeveloped. 

It  is  to  the  cultured  men  and  women  that  tliis  country  looks  for 
her  advancement;  those  who,  by  all  the  training  possible,  have 
made  their  bodies  robust  servants  of  the  will,  their  intellects  cleai-, 
logical,  and  ready  for  every  kind  of  action,  and  their  sentiment^^ 
refined  to  embmce  good,  and  hate  evil.  These  are  the  people  in 
touch  with  the  times  and  alive  to  the  needs  about  tliem. 

Perhaps  we  are  ventuiing  on  msecui'e  ground,  in  this  matter-of- 
fact  generation,  when  we  consider  a  question  from  any  other  than 
a  practical  stand-point.  And  yet  many  of  the  advantages  accruing 
from  higher  education  are  not  such  as  could  be  weighed  and 
measured.  Americans,  of  all  people,  need  of tenest  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  an  ideal  side  to  life. 
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The  thrifty  business  man  may  succeed  in  accumulating  riches,  and 
yet  leave  just  as  desirable  wealth  ungathered.  For  the  poor  man 
there  is  a  realm  of  knowledge  in  which  he  may  have  possessions 
if  he  never  calls  an  acre  of  land  his  own. 

This  is  not  mere  sentiment.  It  is  as  true  as  anything  in  practi- 
cal life  that  education  can  emancipate  us  from  much  of  life's 
drudgery.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  completely  men  allow  themselves 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  crops,  of  the  tides  and  winds  and  the 
fluctuations  of  business. 

It  is  well,  from  the  shrewd  man's  standpoint,  to  make  some  in- 
vestments in  things  whose  value  does  not  depreciate  with  bank 
stock  and  rail-road  bonds.     This  the  student  really  does.     A  broad 
culture  so  enriches  the  mind  that  bankruptcy  coming  through  ma- 
terial tilings  need  never  completely  impoverish  us. 

But  whether  we  look  at  this  question  from  an  ideal  or  a  strictly 
practical  standpoint,  the  young  people  who  do  not  respond  to  the 
iippeals  for  higher  culture  are  going  to  find  themselves  left  behind 
in  the  advance  of  civilization.  This  great  century  is  preparing  to 
olose  its  accounts  and  pass  its  materials  to  the  next.  The  twen- 
tieth century  Avill  find  among  its  choicest  heritage  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  now  making  an  all-round  preparation  for  service. 
It  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee  that,  in  a  few  years,  untrained 
workers  are  going  to  be  driven  from  the  field  and  their  places 
*supj)lied  by  men  and  women  of  better  equipment. 


PSrCHOLOGT  AND  ETHICS  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

COLIN  8.  BUELL,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

THERE  remain  for  us  to  discuss  how  much  should  be  attempted 
and  the  methods  by  which  instruction  should  be  given.  Some 
would  limit  the  insti-uction  to  occasional  talks  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  setting  of  problems  to  be  solved  before  the  next  talk.  Such 
talks  soon  become  semi-occasional  and  then  cease  altogether.  No 
work  is  valuable  unless  it  is  systematic  and  regular.  The  sugges- 
tions which  I  shall  offer  are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  of  per- 
sonal observation  and  experiment.  I  think  that  the  study  of  Psy- 
chology and  Ethics  should  properly  come  as  early  in  the  High 
school    course     as    possible.      So    far    as     my  experience  goes. 
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however,  I  find  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  ready  for  it 
before  the  Senior  year.  After  all,  it  is,  perhaps,  just  a^  well  that 
it  cannot  be  put  earlier  in  the  coui-se,  for  in  Senior  year  it  comes^ 
as  it  were,  on  the  boundaiy  line  between  two  lives — that  of  the 
School  and  that  of  the  world — ^and  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  fit- 
ting close  to  the  one  and  an  introduction  to  the  other.  When  the 
restraints  of  the  school-room  are  witlidrawn,  no  more  potent  influ- 
ence can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  graduate  than  may  be 
exerted  by  his  own  thoughts,  if  he  has  formed  con-ect  habits  of 
thinking.  In  this  way  these  two  studies  may  become  powerful 
factoids  in  determining  the  whole  career  of  the  man  or  woman. 
During  Senior  year  I  think  that  five  recitations  per  week  is  none 
too  much  time  to  devote  to  this  work.  Of  course  those  little  gen- 
eral talks  on  manners  and  morals  which,  I  suppose,  are  found  to 
be  necessary  in  most  schools  more  or  less  frequently,  need  not  be 
omitted  because  the  pupils  will  study  Psychology  and  Ethics  in 
Senior  year.  So  much  for  the  time  to  be  spent.  Now  a  few  words 
as  to  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  Psy- 
chology some  knowledge  of  nerve  processes  and  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  physical  and  psychical  should  be  obtained 
as  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  experiments  and  observations  upon 
one's  self  and  others.  This  being  done,  the  student  is  ready  to 
take  another  step  and  he  finds  it  a  veiy  easy  matter  to  undei-stand 
Perception.  One  thing  leads  to  another,  so  natumlly,  that  before 
one  fairly  knows  it,  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibility  and  the  Will  are 
analyzed  and  placed  in  their  true  relations.  The  main  thing  to  be 
observed  is  that  we  should  not  allow  the  student  to  be  drawn  into 
any  of  the  innumerable  by-ways  of  speculation,  for  if  we  do  he 
soon  gets  beyond  his  depth  if  not  our  own.  The  analysis  of  the 
human  mind  is  understood  readily,  but  speculative  philosophy, 
which  is  hardly  understood  by  the  speculative  philosopher,  and  not 
at  all  by  any  one  else,  should  be  kept  on  a  high  shelf,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  High  School  student,  as  rich  preserves  from  the  curi- 
ous infant. 

In  Ethics  the  same  observations  hold  true.  Make  it  plain  that 
Moral  Principles  lie  deep-rooted  in  sound  common-sense,  or,  to 
speak  more  scientifically,  in  the  Reasoning  Faculty,  and  then  let 
the  system  of  Ethics  develop  itself. 

Now  let  us  consider  methods.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  method 
should  be  judged  by  what  it  accomplishes.     The  rigid  method-ist. 
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one  wlio  luis  Ixjen  trained  to  do  a  thing  in  a  certain  way  and  will 
know  no  way  but  that  in  which  he  has  been  trained  is  but  little 
better  than  a  bronze  statue.  All  the  study  of  methods  that  could 
be  crammed  into  a  lifetime  will  fail  to  make  a  successful  t-eacher  if 
tact,  keen  spiritual  insight  and  delicate  spiritual  sympathy  be  want- 
ing. While  these  remarks  apply  to  the  teacher  of  any  subject,  they 
^pply  with  especial  force  to  the  teacher  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

The  ordinary  method  pursued  in  subjects  which  are  likely  to 
prove  somewhat  abstruse  and  difficult  of  comprehension  is  the 
Lecture  Method,  that  is  to  give  lectm*es.and  let  the  pupils  take 
notes.  For  this  method  the  advantages  may  be  claimed  that  the 
teacher  has  the  opportunity  to  explain  everything,  that  he  has  a 
Avide  field  from  which  to  gather  his  illustrations  of  any  given  point, 
4ind  that  he  can  cover  more  ground  in  a  given  time  than  in  any 
other  way,  all  of  which  is  literally  true.  Then  too  he  can  give 
references  to  books  on  the  subject  and  require  the  student  to  read 
them  up.  At  intei-vals  he  can  give  a  quiz  to  make  sure  that  the 
class  is  following  him  closely,  and  the  method  is  complete.  This 
method  has  a  delightfully  attractive  look.  Suppose  we  postpone 
the  criticism  of  it  until  we  can  compare  it  with  the  others  which  I 
.shall  name. 

Another  method  very  much  resembling  the  one  just  mentioned 
<ionsists  in  having  a  text-book,  assignhig  a  certain  amount  of  read- 
ing in  that  and  then  spending  the  time  in  class-room  iu  amplifying, 
explainmg  and  illustrating  the  lesson  in  a  familiar  talk,  still  on  the 
lecture  basis.  The  student  with  note-book  in  hand  takes  down  the 
illustrative  points,  which  are  still  more  deeply  impressed  by  a  quiz. 

Tliis  method  also  has  its  advantages.  Here  the  student  has  a 
text-book  to  fall  back  upon  as  well  as  to  begin  witli.  He  is  able 
to  fonn  some  glimmering  idea  of  the  subject  to  l)e  treated  before 
entering  the  class-room,  and  so  his  mind  will  be  in  a  more  recep- 
tive state  than  if  it  was  all  done  bv  lecturincf.  Besides,  it  saves 
the  extra  labor  of  hunting  up  references  both  for  teaclierand  for 
pupil. 

A  third  metliod  is  directly  ()i)posed  to  the  principle  of  the  firet 
two.  It  says,  if  you  use  a  text-book,  use  it  I  That  is,  let  the  stu- 
dent learn  the  matter  given  in  the  book.  The  man  wlio  wrote  the 
book  knows  more  about  the  subject  than  either  you  or  I,  and  liis 
judgment  should  be  final.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are — 
it  conduces  to  exactness  and  brevity,  it  may  be  made  to  materially 
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develop  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  Einglish  Language  and 
liis  power  to  interpret  the  written  thoughts  of  another. 

The  fourth  and  last  method  which  I  shall  mention  stands  by 
Itself,  distinct  from  all  the  others.  Let  ejvch  student  have  a  text- 
l>ook.  Assign  a  lesson,  but  request  the  pupils  to  read  it  only  once, 
never  more  than  twice,  and  that  only  to  gain  the  logical  order  of 
topics  and  to  clear  up  definitions.  In  the  class-room  the  points  in 
the  lesson  assigned  are  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  concrete  exam- 
ples furnished  by  the  students  from  their  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation. Each  student  will  have  had  a  different  experience  from 
everyone  else,  and  so  the  interest  will  be  maintained  and  each  will 
help  and  be  helped  by  all. 

Now  we  ai-e  ready  to  compare  these  four  methods  for  a  moment. 
The  lecture  method,  though  far  the  easiest  for  the  instructor  is 
least  advantageous  for  the  pupil.  The  lecturer  on  these  subjects 
invariably  falls  into  the  habit  of  philosophizing,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  student  to  winnow  the  few  grains  of  wheat  from 
the  bushels  of  chaff.  In  other  words,  the  lecturer  .will  always 
.shoot  over  the  heads  of  his  class.  It  is  a  dangerous  policy  even  to 
sum  up  in  that  way.  One  of  my  pupils  who  had  gone  to  a  Nor- 
mal School  in  this  state  said  to  me  not  long  since,  "Psychology  is 
a  different  subject  in  the  Normal  School  from  what  it  was  in  the 
Institute.  I  had  told  the  girls  that  when  we  took  up  Psychology 
we  should  find  something  so  interesting  as  to  repay  us  for  all  our 
hard  grinding  so  far.  Well  the  man  (I  will  not  mention  his  name 
though  she  did)  came  to  give  us  our  lessons.  He  did  it  by  lectures, 
and  do  you  know  he  talked  to  us  for  three  mortal  houi*s  and  not 
one  of  us  got  more  than  one  point.  I  was  never  so  disgusted  in 
my  life.  The  girls  are  all  down  (m  me  now."  Those  students 
<'an  not  be  blamed  foi'  their  lack  of  interest.  It  is  an  outraore 
for  anyone  to  suppose  that  he  can  spend  "three  mortal  hours"  in 
theorizing  over  one  point  when  he  has  a  class  of  young  people 
before  him.  They  have  not  airived  at  the  age  when  abstractions 
can  take  the  place  of  meat  and  drink. 

The  second  method  named,  that  of  the  text-l)ook  combined  with 
the  lecture  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  cram- 
ming, as  indeed  is  the  pure  lecture  method  also.  The  main  diffi- 
culty with  both  methods  is  that  they  do  not  take  young  peo^jle  as 
we  find  them.  They  try  to  place  old  heads  on  young  shoulders,  to 
force  the  stomach  which  can  easily  digest  pure  milk  to  attempt  to 
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digest  pastry,  which,  tliough  it  may  have  milk  in  its  composition, 
is  not  healthful  for  the  ordinary  digestive  apparatus.  The  result, 
of  couiTse,  is  very  capt  to  be  nausea. 

The  third,  or  pure  textrl)ook  method  does  take  the  pupil  as  we 
find  him,  and  that  difficulty  is  obviated.  There  are,  however,  still 
more  serious  faults  to  be  found  with  it.  Say  it  as  often  as  we  will, 
wfe  can  not  root  out  of  the  ordinary  pupil's  mind  the  absolutely 
false  idea  that  things  are  so  "  because  the  book  says  so."  The  more 
firmly  this  belief  is  grounded  in  the  child's  mind  the  more  servile  is 
his  dependence  upon  books  for  liis  information  and  ideas,  and  the 
more  credulous  of  purely  liearsay  evidence  does  he  become.  Sum 
up  the  individuals  included  in  this  category  and  you  have  pictured 
before  you  a  large  number  of  the  people  in  every  community, 
including  the  gossips,  news-mongei*s,  and  lack  brained  sentimen- 
talists, whose  highest  ambition  would  be  to  realize  the  plots  of  the 
dime  novels,  which  constitute  thair  only  m3ntal  pabulum — if 
they  only  had  the  energy  ! 

Psychology  and  Ethics  are  only  two  of  the  studies  which  may 
be  abused  in  that  way.  I  call  to  mind,  as  an  illustration  of  my 
meaning,  the  time  when,  as  a  br)y,  I  was  learning,  or  trying  to 
learn.  United  States  History.  We  used  Quackenbos'  text^book, 
and  to  show  how  faithful  our  teacher  as  well  as  we  had  been,  on 
the  great  day  of  the  term — public  examination  day  —  our  class  was 
called  to  the  front.  We  stood  in  a  line  across  the  platform,  and, 
at  the  word,  the  pupil  at  the  extreme  left  began.  I  think  we 
began  with  the  chapter  on  Braddock's  Defeat,  and  from  that  point 
we  reeled  off  the  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Quackenbos  through  the  War  of 
1812,  the  teacher  only  saying,  "  That  will  do.  Next."  I  have  long 
since  forgotten  the  history,  but  that  scene  will  always  remain  fixed 
in  my  memory  as  a  warning  against  strictly  text-book  methods. 

The  hist  or  natural  method  seems  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  all. 
One  of  the  special  features  of  the  method,  and  the  one  most  often 
criticised,  is  the  one  which  requests  that  the  lesson  be  read  but 
once.  And  yet  I  can  not  commend  tliis  too  highly.  Some  of  my 
reasons  are — it  is  a  great  help  to  the  memory.  When  you  intro- 
duce Tom  Jones  to  Maggie  Smith  you  would  be  greatly  surprised 
and  amused  if  either  Mr.  Jones  or  Miss  Smith  were  to  repeat  the 
name  of  the  other  a  few  dozen  times  in  order  to  fix  it  in  the  mind. 
So  when  a  student  is  introduced  to  a  new  idea,  if  it  can  be  made 
vivid,  and  once  impressed  upon  the  understanding,  there  will  be  na 
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danger  of  forgetting.  As  a  training  for  the  eye,  or,  better,  the 
perception,  and  for  the  discrimination  or  judgment  it  will  be  found 
excellent  also.  Do  you  fear  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  tliis  way 
will  be  superficial?  After  performing  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  soundness  of  this  theory  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  the  contrary  is  true.  One  of  my  experiments  was  the  follow- 
ing :  Last  year  my  class  finished  the  study  of  Psychology  about 
the  middle  of  February.  The  whole  subject  had  been  pursued 
ivccording  to  the  method  outlined  above.  For  the  purpose  of 
experiment  I  asked  the  members  of  the  class  to  promise  me  that 
they  woidd  not  look  into  the  book  or  further  read  up  the  subject 
until  I  gave  them  permission.  That  permission  was  not  given  till 
after  the  final  examination  in  June.  At  that  time  I  suddenly  told 
the  class  that  I  should  give  them  an  examination  in  Psychology, 
and  proceeded  to  do  so  at  once,  telling  them  my  reasons  and  askincf 
them  to  do  their  best.  I  gave  them  as  hard  an  examination  as  I 
could  make  up,  and  every  member  of  the  class  of  twenty-five, 
with  one  exception,  passed  over  ninety  per  cent,  and  that  one  ex-        '  ^ 

ception  passed  over  eighty  per  cent.  A  gentleman  who  was  shown 
the  paper  afterwards  told  me  tliat  it  was  the  most  comprehensive 
examination  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  had  taught  for  many  years. 
Nor  would  I  have  the  student  shut  himself  up  in  solitary  confine- 
ment while  reading  his  lesson.  That  would  be  an  acknowledgment 
of  weakness  of  will,  and  of  a  lack  of  attractiveness  in  the  subject 
matter.  Most  people  can  sit  down  anjrwhere  and  read  a  noveU 
and  if  a  lesson  is  equally  interesting,  they  can  read  that  anywhere 
also.  But  can  these  subjects  be  made  interesting  ?  They  certain- 
ly can.  I  shall  again,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  give  an  illustration 
from  experience.  A  young  lady,  who  has  never  been  considered 
remarkable  for  scholarship,  who  has  never  seemed  to  care  much  for 
studying  in  the  abstract,  or  for  her  studies  in  the  concrete,  and  who 
has  never  shown  any  great  original  genius  even  in  the  bud,  has 
suddenly  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her  school  work  since  she  has  been 
studying  these  subjects.  She  intends,  and  her  parents  have  as- 
sured me  of  their  delight  at  the  prospect,  to  return  to  school  after 
her  graduation  for  a  more  extended  course  of  work.  Several  girls 
who  graduated  last  year  have  returned  and  asked  permission  to 
join  the  class  in  these  subjects  to  go  over  practically  the  same 
ground,  though  the  illustrations  and  applications  are  new,  simply 
because  they  find  it  so  fascinating  and  helpfnl  to  study  the  expe- 
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riences  of  others  and  to  give  one's  own.  There  is,  then,  one  way 
to  make  these  subjects  interesting  and  that  is  to  make  them  alive. 
VVlien  the  student  reads  over  his  lesson  he  is  to  feel  that  he  is  sim- 
ply looking  for  the  points  which  he  is  really  to  see  or  hear  or  feel 
before  he  goes  into  the  recitation  room,  that  is,  he  is  getting  ready 
to  discover  something  for  himself — always  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  experience  possible.  The  discussion  in  class,  based 
upon  the  actual  experiences  of  the  membei-s,  arouses  an  interest 
which  continues  unabated  through  the  entire  course. 

I  find,  too,  that  these  studies  can  be  properly  and  usefully  em- 
ployed to  maintain  an  interest  in  other  studies.  You  may  cam^ 
them  into  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  orations  of  Cicero,  the  Poemi^ 
of  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Homer  seem  much  more  life-like  when  studied 
from  the  psychical  standpoint,  or  Avhen  examined  with  a  ^^ew  to 
discover  their  moral  tone  and  effect. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  many  more  of  the  practical 
questions  in  connection  with  this  subject  such,  for  example,  as — 
the  uses  of  Psychology  and  Etliies  in  the  world — that  is,  after 
the  student  leaves  school.  I  have  had  considerable  curiosity 
al)out  that,  and  chancing  to  meet  one  of  my  former  pupils  tlie 
othei"  day,  when  I  wtus  thinking  about  it,  I  stopped  her,  and  asked 
if  slie  ever  thought  of  these  subjects  now.  She  replied,  '*  Yes 
indeed  I  I  make  use  of  them  all  the  time.''  I  then  asked  what 
she  considered  the  most  valuable  acquirement  gained  from  the 
study  of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  After  considerable  thought  she 
replied — *'  Well,  I  don't  know  just  what  to  say.  Perhaps,  in  my 
case,  die  stimulus  to  careful  ol)servation  is  most  impoi'tant." 

But  I  will  stop  here,  tliough  I  feel  as  if  I  had  only  skimmed 
along  the  surface  of  the  matter  as  yet.  The  heart  of  the  matter 
can  be  reached  by  any  one  who  Ls  willing  to  spend  the  time  and 
energy  to  test  it.  The  illustrations  and  argumentii  which  I  have 
used  have  been  taken  from  my  own  experience,  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  l)oastful  and  forward — ^l)ut,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  could  find 
little  material  elsewhere.  The  teacher  who  will  tiy  these  sub- 
jects and  methods  will  find  himself  first  curious,  then  interested, 
then  stimulated,  and  finally  entluisiastic.  His  work  in  every  de- 
[)artment  will  be  more  intelligent,  and  he  will  be  happy  becaiLse 
liis  pupils  will  sliare  these  feelings  with  him. 
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WHAT  MY  PUPILS  READ. 

SUPT.    M.  B.    C.    TRUE,     TECUMSEH,    XEB. 

Educators  are  not  giving  too  much  attention  to  school-libraries. 
These  are  means  of  education  and  culture  whose  value  can  hardly 
Ije  over  estimated.  If  properly  selected  and  properly  managed, 
they  almost  take  the  places  assigned  usually  to  chairs  of  history 
and  literature.  A  graded  school  without  a  goodlibraiyis  deficient 
in  one  element  of  a  good  school. 

Not  long  since,  I  indicated,  in  these  pages,  an  outline  of  the 
principles  on  which  books  should  be  selected  for  such  libraries. 
On  two  occasions,  once  in  these  pages,  I  have  published  collated 
facts,  having  reference  to  the  application  of  those  principles,  and 
illustrating,  in  some  degree,  some  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn 
from  those  principles.  I  have  a  few  more  facts,  drawn  from  actual 
experience  in  the  management  of  a  school-library,  which  may  afford 
some  help  to  those  who  are  seeking  the  l)est  and  most  desirable 
books  for  such  libraries.  I  trust  that  the  facts  will  also  te  help- 
ful to  publisher  of  literature  for  children." 

I  took  charge  of  the  schools  of  Tecumseh,  Nebi*aska,  in  September, 

1891.     The  library  consisted  of  158  volumes,  exclusive  of  encyclo- 

|)edias,   dictionaries,  and  other  works  of  reference.     Many  of  these 

books  have  been  donated  to  the   library^;     16  of  these  donations 

were  of  such  a  character  that  I  did  not  deem  them  suitable  for 

school-children,   and   they  were    accordingly  placed   l)eyond    the 

reach  of  the  pupils.     Tliis  action  reduced  the  number  of  volumes 

to  142.     Early  in  elanuary,  1892,  21  volumes  were  added  to  the 

library  by  purchase. 

At  the  beginning  of  the    school-year,  1892-8,    the  high  school 

building  in  which  the  library  wtis  located,  had  rooms  for  grades  2, 
o,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  the  4  grades  of  the  high  school,  with  an  avei-age 
monthly  enrollment  of  268.  The  two  primary  rooms  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  their  pupils  did  not  use  the  library  at  all.  The  room 
containing  the  7th  and  8th  grades  was  situated  at  a  distance,  also, 
find  its  pupils  patronized  the  library  sparingly.  Thus,  during  the 
last  year,  the  library  of  179  volumes  was  patronized  by  an  average 
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of  268  pupils.  During  the  yeai*,  the  volumes  of  the  library,  as  it 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  drawn  as  follows. 

Once,  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Hosmer's  Samuel  Adams ;  Captain 
Bonneville ;  Last  Days  of  Pompeii;  Paul  and  Virginia ;  Scottish 
Chiefs  ;  Scott's  Abbot,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Guy  Mannering,  Monas- 
teiy,  Red  Gauntlet,  Rob  Roy,  Talisman;  Thackeray's  Paris  Sketch 
Book. 

Twice,  Cooper's  Mannikin ;  Eliot's  Daniel  Deronda ;  Long- 
fellow's Hyperion ;  Lodge's  Hamilton  ;  Nixon's  Veteran  and  his 
Pipe;  Smucker's  Daniel  Webster. 

Thrice,  Belford's  U.  S.  History ;  Cooper's  Chainbearer,  Crater^ 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Oak  Opening ;  Ii^ving-Fiske's  Washington 
and  his  Country ;  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe- 

4  times,  Baker's  Rifle  and  Hound ;  Cooper's  Spy ;  Eliot's 
Middlemarch,  Silas  Marner ;  Fi-anklin's  Autobiography ;  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales. 

5  times,  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World ;  Longfellow's  Outre 
Mer;  Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside  series.  III. 

6  tunes,  Eliot's  Felix  Holt ;  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses ; 
Martineau's  Prince  and  Peasant ;  Simm's  Woodcraft. 

7  times.  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes ;  Kings- 
ton's Adventures  among  the  Indians. 

8  times,  Gilman's  Making  of  the  American  Nation ;  Kingston's 
Young  Forestei*s ;  Gulliver's  Travels. 

9  times,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  I. ;  Bolton's  Some  Successful 
Women ;  Cook's  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  Thompson's  Green 
Mountain  Boys. 

10  times,  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Diaz's  William  Heniy  Letters ; 
Gilman's  Magna  Charta  Stories;  Larcom's  New  England  Girl- 
hood ;  Ben-hur ;  Seaside  and  Wayside  Series,  I. 

11  times,  jEsop's  Fables,  Gilman's  Short  Stories  from  the 
Dictionary ;  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

12  times,  Aldrich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy ;  Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales,  II. ;  Whitney's  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,  We  Girls  ;  Swiss 
Family  Robinson. 

13  times,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  ;  Traf ton's  American  Girl 
Abroad. 

14  times,  Farman's  Cooking  Club  of  Tewhit  Hollow  ;  May's 
Little  Grandfather ;  Whitney's  Leslie  Goldthwaite ;  Ryder's  Hold 
up  Your  Heads  Girls. 
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15  times,  Gilman's  Colonization  of  America ;  Kingslej-'s  Water 
Babies. 

16  times,  Alcott's  Little  Men  ;  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden 
River ;  Sidney's  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  they  Grew. 

18  times.  Alcott's  Jo's  Boys ;  Eggleston's  Hoosier  School- 
master ;  May's  Aunt  Madge's  Story ;  Ward's  New  Senior  at 
Andover. 

19  times,  Alcott's  Little  Women  ;  Hale's  Boy's  Heroes  ;  Selec- 
tions from  Ii-ving's  Sketch  Book ;  Sidney's  How  They  Went  to 
Europe ;  Trowbridge's  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide  Mill. 

20  times,  When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China;  May's  Little  Grand- 
mother. 

21  times.  May's  Little  Folks  Estray. 

22  times,  Alcott's  Rose  in  Bloom. 

23  times,  May's  Quinnebassett  Girls ;  Trowbridge's  Scarlet 
Tanager. 

24  times,  Shepherd's  How  Two  Girls  Tried  Farming. 

25  times,  May's  Miss  Thistledown. 

26  times,  Alcott's  Eight  Cousins. 

27  times,  Champney's  Howling  Wolf  and  his  Trick  Pony. 

28  times.  May's  Prudy  Keeping  House. 

29  times,  Jenness's  Two  Young  Homesteaders. 

On  December  19,  1892,  we  purchased  and  placed  in  the  library, 
a  consignment  of  37  volumes.  During  the  6  months  of  school 
thereafter,  books  irom  this  consignment  were  drawn,  as  follows : 

Once,  Hale's  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  Hoar's  Garfield. 

Tluice,  Weem's  Francis  Marion. 

4  times,  Coffin's  Boys  of  '76. 

6  times.  Coffin's  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies ;  Gilman's  Tales  of 
the  Pathfinders. 

7  times,  Andi*ew's  Seven  Little  Sisters,  L ;  Willis  the  Pilot. 

8  times,  Hester's  Happy  Summer;  Trowbridge's  Coupon 
Bonds ; 

9  times.  Bell's  True  Blue;  Coffin's  Story  of  Liberty;  Hardy's 
Cast  Away  in  the  Cold ; 

10  times,  Coffin's  Boys  of  '61;  S^well's  Black  Beauty.    - 

11  times,  Adam's  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Eliott's  Six  Stories  from 
Arabian  Nights ;  Hall's  Adrift  in  the  Ice-fields ;  Hardy's  Young 
Crusoe  ;  Pmirie  Crusoe;  Arctic  Crusoe;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

12  times,  AndrcAv's  Seven  Little  Sisters,  H. ;  Shattuck's  Little 
Folks  East  and  West. 
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13  times,  Andrew's  Ten  Boys;  Clement's  Prince  and  Pauper;. 
Kellogg's  Good  Old  Times. 

14  times,  May's  Flaxie  Kittyleen. 
16  times,  Ober's  Silver  City. 

16  times,  May's  Little  Pitchers;  Talbot's  Royal  Lowrie. 

18  times.  May's  Doctor  Papa,  Twin  Cousins. 

19  times.  May's  Flaxie  Frizzle,  Flaxie  Growing  Up. 

20  times,  Talbot's  Royal  Lowrie's  Last  Year;  Tnie'-s  Their 
Club  and  Ours. 

Although  the  William  Henry  Lettei's  was  drawn  but  10  times 
it  is  evident  that  more  pupils  of  the  school  are  familiar  with  its 
contents  than  with  the  contents  of  any  other  book  in  the  libraiy. 
The  teachera  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  grades,  each  read  it  to 
her  school  for  a  morning  exercise,  commenting,  discussing,  and 
explaining,  as  she  reads.  It  may  be  noticed  that  history  and 
biography  are  not  popular  in  this  school,  unless  those  two  subjects 
are  treated  directly  for  juvenile  minds.  Heavy  fiction  also  did 
not  contribute  largely  to  the  reading  of  the  pupils. 

The  library  has  had  a  large  usefulness  not  shown  in  the  above 
record  of  drawings.  The  students  in  history  and  literature  have, 
during  the  whole  year,  drawn  quite  freely  upon  all  classes  of 
books  in  the  line  of  their  studies,  but  of  such  use  no  record  has 
been  kept.  I  have  acted  as  my  own  libiurian,  and  have  aimed  to 
study  the  tastes  as  well  as  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  childi'en. 
While,  ordinarily,  I  have  allowed  them  to  read  such  books  as  they 
wished,  I  have  in  many  instances  vetoed  the  drawing  of  such 
books  as  I  considered  beyond  the  maturity  of  the  child.  Often^ 
when  pupils  have  been  undecided,  I  have  advised  what  books 
were  best  suited  to  them,  or  what  books  they  ought  to  read.  I 
find  that  most  children  will  usually  follow  suggestions  of  such  a 
character  when  properly  made.  How  many  volumes  were  dmwn 
per  annum  before  I  took  charge  of  the  schools,  I  cannot  say,  for  I 
have  not  found  any  records  of  books  drawn  during  former  years^ 
In  the  year,  1891-2,  292  volumes  were  drawn,  while  1433  volumes 
were  drawn  in  the  year,  1892-3.  As  the  patronage  of  the  library 
during  both  years  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  as  the  rooms  below 
the  high  school  furnish  proportionately  more  readers  than  the 
high  school,  I  am  led  to  suspect  that  the  pupils  of  the  school  are 
but  just  acquiring  the  habit  of  reading. 
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MEMORY'S  CLASS. 

JULIA    M.    HAY. 

Companions  of  the  distant  days  when  life  had  touched  its  spring  1 
Across  the  years  I  reach  to  you  as  memories  backward  swmg. 

I  call  your  names.    Stand  side  by  side,  and  make  a  gray  haired  row, 
In  that  red  school-house  where  we  went  some  forty  years  ago. 

Speak  for  yourselves,  companions !  now,  and  as  of  old,  recite. 

what  life's  long  term  has  taught  each  one,  reveal  to  me  tonight. 
I  am  the  teacher  for  an  hour.    Into  your  eyes  I  look, 

And  ask  the  questions  from  the  leaves  of  time's  old  spelling-book. 

The  lost  and  found  are  mingling  here.    The  old  beneath  the  new. 

The  manhood  face  sometimes  and  then  the  child  face  peeping  through 
The  raven  hair,  the  silver  locks,  the  brown  or  rosy  cheek, 

The  maiden's  smile,  the  matron's  frown,  from  past  or  present  speak. 

You,  at  my  side,  so  small  and  gray,  so  happy,  or  so  sad, 
Has  life  brought  any  days  to  you  like  those  your  childhood  had  ? 

Have  joys  been  yours  ?  you  bow  your  head  ?    Ambitions  ?    Ah !  but  few. 
And  work  accomplished  ?    Little  ?    Then  the  foot  is  best  for  you. 

And  you,  my  blue  eyed  merry  mate !  so  songful  and  so  sweet 
(Wnere  are  the  roses  that  you  wore  when  sitting  in  my  seat  ?) 

Has  disappointment  paled  your  cheek  ?    And  sorrow  ?    Is  this  why 
I  miss  tonight  the  starry  fight  that  sparkled  in  your  eye  ? 

And  you,  that  golden  headed  lad  who  stood  above  the  rest 
And  still  are  rising !    Have  you  had  of  life  the  very  best  ? 

The  best  you  say  ?  Ix)ve?  Joy?  Wealth?  Fame?  And  do  they  yet  remain  ? 
Some  things  turn  out  just  as  they  should.    Stand  at  the  head  again ! 

And  you  my  serious,  thoughtful  child,  so  ready  to  begin 
So  ready  to  give  help ;  so  mild,  who  cared  not  place  to  win ! 

So  good,  so  kind,  so  laughing  eyed,  with  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
Tell  me — Alas  !  the  gap  is  wide.    She  is  not  standing  here. 

She  is  not  here.    The  space  is  wide,  and  many  more  I  miss 
Who.  all  life's  lessons  here  have  learned  and  changed  Heaven's  school 
for  this. 

We  know  not  where.    We  long  to  know,  but  we  can  only  say 
They  are  not  in  the  gray-haired  row,  who're  standing  here  today. 

Oh !  black  eyed,  buxom  cheerful  dame !  the  twinkle  of  your  smile 
Reveals  to  me  the  very  name  you  wore  a  little  while. 

Come  and  recite !    "Call  up  my  boys"  you  answer.    Bring  them  here ! 
For  life  has  found  its  sweetest  joys  when  children's  steps  draw  near. 

Class !    Come  to  order  1    Toe  the  line  !    Turn  to  the  fiftieth  page. 

Repeat  in  concert  word  by  word  the  song  of  middle  age. 
Now,  close  the  book !    Pass  up  the  aisle,  grey  heads !  ye  may  depart ; 

For  memory  must  keep  school  awhile,  in  every  scholar's  heart. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  FAIR. 

FRANK   H.    KASSON. 

A  dusky  young  maiden  stands  at  the  shore  of-  an  inland  sea. 
Her  lover  is  out  on  the  waters  in  a  fmil  canoe  and  the 
storm  has  ovei'taken  him.  The  fierce  lightning  and  heavy  rolling 
thunder  affright  her.  The  rain  beats  in  her  face,  but  she  stands 
her  ground  shading  her  eyes  and  looking  off  across  the  wild  waste 
of  waters.  Behind  her  a  level  ocean  of  green ;  swamp  and  prairie 
untouched  by  the  plow.  She  is  hungry  and  cold  but  she  minds  it 
not,  with  true  Indian  stoicism  she  is  awaiting  his  return. 

At  the  same  time,  far  away  to  the  eastward,  far  l)eyond  her 
feeble  ken,  a  noted  mariner  with  the  proud  light  of  victory  in  his 
eyes  has  called  his  men  to  see  the  first  land  in  a  New  World.  It 
is  1492.  Columbus  discover  America  ;  the  dusky  maiden  inhabits 
it. 

Three  centuries  pavss  and  the  descendants  of  that  dusky  maid 
roam  over  the  prairies  or  venture  on  the  inland  sea  undisturbed  by 
the  increasing  number  of  pale-faced  men  who  have  followed 
Columbus  and  peopled  the  eastern  portion  of  this  vast  land.  No 
plow  turns  the  virgin  soil.  It  is  free  to  the  Indian  as  to  the 
buffalo,  the  wolf  and  the  prairie  chicken. 

What  stupendous  changes  has  this  last  centuiy  seen  on  the 
bordei-s  of  this  gi-eat  inland  Sea  I 

The  wild  men  and  beasts  and  birds  have  fled.  A  greivt  city 
pulsates  with  life  and  the  smoke  of  her  many  manufactories 
darkens  the  sky.  The  unbroken  prairie  is  transformed  into  a  multi- 
tude of  productive  fields. 

Now,  by  Lake  Michigan,  the  millions  of  our  own  land  and  the 
thousands  of  almost  every  nation  of  earth  gather  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "White  City,"  to  see  and  to  wonder.  It  is  indeed 
the  greatest  show  on  earth.  Its  beauty  surpasses  all  expectations. 
A  greater  than  Aladdin  litis  been  at  work  here. 

As  you  approach  the  Fair  the  fii-st  object  to  an*est  the  attention 
is  the  great  Ferris  wheel.     Next  the  beautiful  domes  of  the   Ad- 
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ministration  Building,  the  Illinois  building,  the  Goverment  build- 
ing and  the  vast  lofty  top  of  the  Manufactures  building  catch  the 
eye.  The  Ferris  wheel  lifts  its  immense  circle — 250  feet  in  diame- 
ter— to  a  height  of  268  feet.  At  night,  two  large  circles  of  electric 
fire,  it  glows  a  thing  of  life  and  beauty.  For  many  miles  it  stands 
out  as  a  vast  land  mark  seen  by  all  who  look  toward  the  Fair  as 
well  as  looking  doAvn  with  a  kindly  glance  upon  tlie  throng  pouring 
through  the  Midway  Plaisance,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  is  located. 
What  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill  to  hang  this  immense  wheel  on 
its  hub,  140  feet  above  the  earth,  to  cause  it  to  move,  quietly,  easily 
responsive  to  its  maker's  touch  and  with  an  exactness  of  motion 
undreamed  of  before,  and  so  securely  in  its  orbit  tliat  a  hurricane 
with  a  velocity  of  110  miles  an  hour  cannot  deflect  it. 

Entering  the  grounds  the  usual  way  is  to  go  at  once  t')  tlie 
beautiful  Administration  building.  Here  one  looks  with  interest 
upon  the  fine  representation  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  made 
from  Columbian  half  dollars.  Or  he  gazes  far  up  into  the  lofty 
dome — a  work  of  art.  Leaving  this  building,  whose  many  oflices 
we  have  no  time  to  enter,  we  pass  out  on  the  e.i^t  side  and  gaze 
about  upon  the  wonderful  Court  of  Honor.  Here  is  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  grandeur.  Grouped  around  this  generous 
space  are,  on  the  one  side,  the  buildings  known  as  Mining,  Electric- 
ity, Manufactures;  the  grand  and  beautiful  Peristyle  with  its  groups 
of  noble  figures  fronts  us  far  to  the  eastward ;  through  its  open  spaces 
we  catch  glimpses  of  the  great  Lake  ;  between  is  the  Lagoon, 
the  Macmonnies  fountain,  lofty  figures  of  Columbia,  Neptune  and 
others  and  an  open  space  in  which  the  crowd  may  gather.  To  the 
right  are  such  buildings  as  La  Rabida,  Krupp's  and  the  Agricul- 
tural building.  This  is  a  good  place  to  rest,  to  survey  the  marvel- 
lous view,  stud^'ing  the  architectural  Ijeauty  of  the  buildings  and 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  them  all,  to  watcli  the  fountain  playing 
in  its  beauty,  the  electric  launches  and  gondolas  passing  swiftly  on 
the  water,  and  the  ever  changing  crowd.  Or,  at  night,  what  can 
be  more  teautiful  than  to  see  the  two  electric  fountains,  on  each  side 
of  the  Macmonnies,  throwing  their  many  columns  of  water  high  in 
air  shot  through  with  every  color  of  the  rainbow  ;  and,  finally,  dying 
down  till  they  .appear  like  many  sheaves  of  wheat  aflame. 

By  day  or  night  it  does  one's  eyes  and  soul  good  to  look  around 
upon  those  magnificent  buildings  and  drink  in  this  scene  of  beauty 
and  enchantment.  At  night,  especially,  the  beholder  exclaims:  It  is 
a  Dream !     It  is  Fairyland  I 
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It  is  natuiul  to  turn  one's  steps  next  toward  the  great  Manufac- 
tures and  Liberal  Arts  building.  This  building  is  1687x787  feet 
and  higher  through  the  center  than  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  It 
covers  thirty  acres  and  has  witliin  its  limits  forty  acres  of  exhibits. 
That  is  quickly  said.  It  takes  but  an  instant  to  read  it.  But  to- 
those  who  have  wandered  day  after  day  among  the  vast  aiTay  of 
beautiful  and  costly  exhibits  what  a  world  of  meaning  these  few 
words  convey.  Those  who  like  the  splendor  of  jewelry  huny  up 
the  middle  isle,  beyond  the  clock  tower,  to  Tiffany's  section.  Here 
they  feast  their  eyes  on  the  large  amber  colored  diamond  valued 
at  $100,000;  or  on  those  two  necklaces  of  great  pearls,  which 
Queens  might  covet,  the  prices  of  which  are  $200,000  and  $300,000; 
or,  they  enter  the  exquisite  chapel  and  admire  the  stained  glass, 
and  altar  pieces.  Next  they  enter  the  Gorham  Manufacturing 
Company's  department  and  feast  their  eyes  on  the  century  vase, 
the  solid  silver  figure  of  Columbus,  life  size,  the  sets  of  costly 
dishes  which  took  years  to  chase,  and  the  elaborate  display  of 
silver  ware.  There  is  much  other  gorgeous  and  costly  jewelrj- 
ranged  about  these,  from  Old  World  firms  and  othere  from  America,, 
notably  one  from  St.  Louis. 

The  lover  of  bronzes  will  find  boundless  delight  in  thfe  Italian 
section.  If  one  wishes  to  see  exquisite,  delicate  and  costly  work 
in  glass,  or  majolica  ware,  or  on  china  let  him  pass  slowly  through 
parts  of  Germany's  immense  exhibits,  then  through  Austria's  and 
into  that  of  Japan.  Words  cannot  describe  the  loveliness  of  these 
artistic  creations ;  —so  delicate,  so  original  in  design,  so  satisfying- 
to  one's  sense  of  beauty.  You  must  drink  it  all  in  slowly ;  from 
that  gi'eat  pair  of  $7,000  vases  to  yonder  fragile  tiny  cup. 

Are  you  interested  in  furs  ?  Step  this  way  into  the  Russian  de- 
partment. What  a  collection  of  stuffed  wild  animals  ;  how  many 
beai*s  and  how  colossal  some  of  these  white  ones  are.  Did  you 
ever  see  so  bewildering  a  display  of  furry  garments  before  ;  of  everj' 
size,  color  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Very  rich  and  glossy  but  alto- 
gether too  warm  the^  furry  robes  look  on  a  summer's  day.  Let 
us  go  on. 

Ah  !  here  is  an  exhibit  I  would  not  have  you  miss  for  anything. 
It  is  the  petrified  wood  from  Apache  County,  Arizona.  Isn't  it 
beautiful  ?  See  what  delicate  veining,  what  royal  coloring.  It 
looks  like  wood  at  a  distance,  but  it  is  more  beautiful  than  onyx 
and  takes  a  higher  polish.     In  hardness  it  lacks  but  three  degrees 
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of  the  diamond.  No  ink  can  stain  it ;  nothing  less  than  diamond 
dust  can  cut  it.  It  is  practically  indestructible.  What  channing 
table  tops  I  What  is  that  block  worth  ?  •1500.  And  this  table 
top  ?    $150. 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  down  stairs.  The  educational 
exhibits  are  above.  Let  us  go  up.  What  a  noble  exhibit  this  Ls  ! 
It  far  surpasses  our  expectations.  Taking  it  state  by  state,  city 
by  city,  you  may  spend  days  in  careful  study  of  the  pmctical  work 
now  being  done  in  America.  Here  you  see  it  in  its  every  phase. 
The  work  in  primary  schools,  in  gi'ammer  schools,  in  high  schools, 
in  colleges ;  in  all  kinds  of  special  schools,  in  every  description  of 
private  schools.  Here  you  may  compare  system  with  system : 
school  with  school ;  the  day  schools,  the  evening  schools ;  Protestant 
schools  and  Catholic  schools ;  schools  for  the  Indian  and  for  the 
black  man.  The  Universities, — notably  Harvard  and  Princeton — 
make  extensive  and  excellent  exhibits  of  their  work.  The  Nor- 
mal schools  also  make  a  grand  showing.  Profitable  hours  and 
days  are  spent  here  by  thousands  of  noble  teachers  who  comp  up 
here  from  all  parts  of  America  to  see,  compare  and  study ;  to  gain 
new  ideas  and  inspiration  for  future  work.  We  are  proud  of  this 
majestic  object  lesson.  We  are  proud  of  the  wide-awake,  progres- 
sive, successful  teaching  fraternity  of  our  land  and  of  Canada. 

It  is  well  worth  one's  while  to  study  the  work  of  foreign  nations, 
comparing  the  excellences  and  defects  of  each  with  our  own.  But 
this  subject  has  already  been  carefully  considered  under  the  de- 
partment of  Foreign  Notes. 

Time  fails  us  to  describe  the  wonders  of  the  government  building. 
Here  the  representations  of  Indian  life  are  very  interesting.  The 
great  cannon  are  eagerly  inspected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  tent- 
life  near  by.  The  work  of  the  life  saving  service  also  attracts  a 
multitude  of  onlookers. 

The  fisheries  building  affords  delight  and  instruction  to  alL 
What  thousands  of  them !  Here  are  fish  of  all  sizes,  of  all  colors; 
fresh  water  fish  and  salt  water  fish ;  they  are  full  of  life,  some 
darting  through  the  water,  some  moving  leisurely  about.  It  is  a 
kaleidoscope ;  an  ever  changing,  ever  beautiful  reality.  Nor  should 
the  turtles,  ci'abs  and  eels  be  forgotten  which  help  to  add  variety  to 
the  scene. 

No  one  can  afford  to  miss  the  Art  building  whatever  else  he 
must  pass  by.  In  these  many  galleries  are  thousands  of  pictures,  many 
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of  great  merit.  It  feeds  the  soul  to  gaze  upon  these  beautiful 
creations  of  genius.  Germany  has  sent  a  notable  array  of  fine 
paintings.  Some  of  the  Russian  are  of  great  value.  But  while 
canvasses  of  superior  worth  are  seen  in  every  room,  the  visitor  will 
find  most  delight  in  the  two  rooms  devoted  to  pictures  by  famous 
European  artists  owned  by  wealthy  Americans  and  loaned  for  this 
exhibit.  Among  these  are  striking  and  long  to  be  remembered 
pastoral  scenes  by  Corot  and  Rosa  Bonheui*,  French  peasants  by 
Millet  and  other  original  works  of  genius  by  such  names  as  Dupr^, 
Alma  Tadema  and  Messonier. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  give  more  than 
a  birdseye  survey  of  the  "White  City."  We  have  mentioned  but 
few  of  the  more  than  400  buildings  within  the  grounds.  No  time 
is  left  to  enter  the  Woman's  building,  rich  and  full  of  all  that 
woman  is  doing  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  the  utility  of  life ;  the 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  buildings,  filled  with  choicest  pro- 
ducts of  every  clime ;  the  Children's  building,  a  place  of  beauty  and 
delight ;  the  Electricity  building,  full  of  fresh,  marvellous  inven- 
tions, and  at  night  aflame  with  gorgeous  coloring ;  La  Rabida,  that 
cxuaint  convent  stored  with  priceless  treasures  of  Columbus  ;  the 
Forestry  building,  the  Mining  building,  the  Transportation  building, 
and  the  Anthropological  building,  each  of  which  is  so  well  worth 
seeing.  Tlien  the  Intramural  railway,  the  lagoons,  the  buildings  of 
foreign  nations,  the  island,  the  caf^s,  the  fireworks  at  night,  the 
movable  sidewalk,  the  faithful  Columbian  guards  and  the  great 
moving  concourse  of  human  beings,  all  deserve  attention  or  afford 
delight. 

The  immensity  of  the  Fair  grows  upon  one,  day  by  day.  There 
is  such  a  vast  number  of  exhibits,  in  so  many  buildings,  so  far  re- 
moved from  each  other.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  jjpend  several 
hours  in  each  of  the  State  buildings.  All  are  well  worth  seeing. 
Who,  for  example,  having  seen  can  ever  forget  that  life-like  farm 
house  with  all  its  surroundings  and  fields  done  in  corn  in  the  Illi- 
nois building.  What  a  noble  building  that  is  !  What  a  gi'and, 
touching  display  of  her  battleflags  and  the  cherished  mementos  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Grant.  What  an  instructive  exhibit  is  that  of  the 
young  state  of  Washington.  Those  massive,  unhewn  logs  as 
foundations  between  100  and  200  feet  in  length  ;  the  realistic  dis- 
play of  her  rich  grainfields  and  pictured  representations  of  her 
rapidly  growing  cities  and  famous  Sound. 
One  realizes  the  worth  of  time  amid  all  this  embarassmentof  riches. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  GentenDial  of  Williams  College  is  just  at  baud.     It  will  be 
fittiogly  celebrated  on  October  9.     To  most  men  tbe  names   of 
Williams  College  and  Mark  Hopkins  seem  almost  synonymous  terms^ 
so  long  was  the  latter  the  dominant  spirit  in   the  college.     Of  her 
3,296  graduates  not  a  few  have  won  commanding  positions  in  the  na- 
tion,  the  most  eminent  being  James  A.  Garfield.     But  no  one  has 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  her  great  President.     His  motives  and  character 
were   as  lofty  as  the  hills   roundabout   Williamstown.     !^ifty  years 
ago  he  looked  onward  to  this  day  and  said :  '^  When  another  half  cen< 
tury  is  past  and  the  call  shall  go  forth  for  the  centennial  gathering, 
we  shall  not  hear  it.     Long  before  that  time  the  most  of  us  will  have 
done  what  we  have  to  do  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  man.     The  im- 
pression which  we  choose  to  make  in  the  yielding  material  of  time 
will  before  that  have  been  made  and  have  become  set  in  the  eternal  ada- 
mant of  the  past.     *  *  *  Let  us  then  throw  ourselves  upon  the  tide 
of  this  great  movement — the  advancing  tide  of  Christian  progress — 
which  we  trust  is  to  rise  and  swell  and  flow  over  the  earth." 

Mark  Hopkins  lived  out  forty-four  of  these  fifty  years,  filling 
out  each  with  distinguished  service  to  the  college,  the  nation 
and  his  God.  Then,  quietly,  he  fell  asleep.  But  Williams  College  is 
ever  youthful  and  a  more  glorious  future  opens  before  her  in  the  new 
century  into  which  she  is  now  to  enter.     All  wish  her  God  speed . 

SOME  subscribers  seem  to  forget  that  it  takes  money  to  run  a  maga- 
zine. They  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  fact  occasionally. 
Often  times  it  is  due  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  ready  money  at  the 
time  when  payment  should  be  made.  To  all  such,  we  wish  this 
to  be  a  gentle  reminder.  Dear  subscriber,  the  paper  men  want  money, 
the  printers  want  money,  the  binders  want  money,  the  mailing  com- 
pany wants  money ;  so  do  our  clerks  and  all  others  with  whom  we 
deal.  Does  it  then  seem  strange  that  we  ask  you  to  send  us  what  is 
due,  so  that  we  may  meet  all  these  bills  promptly.  Of  course  the 
amount  you  individually  owe  is  not  a  very  large  sum.  But  the 
amount  you  owe,  plus  the  amounts  which  all  the  others  now  in  ar- 
rears owe  us,  is  a  very  large  sum.  Please  consult  your  label ;  that  will 
tell  just  wliat  is  due.  The  date  is  the  first  of  each  month.  Send 
your  check  promptly,  then  you  will  feel  better  and  we  will  also. 
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WE  note  with  profound  approval  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by 
Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas,  into  the  United  States  Senate,  de- 
signed to  create  a  National  Department  of  Education  in  charge  of  a 
Secretary,  to  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  departments  and  Secretaries 
of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  etc.  We  do  not  think  that  another  Cabinet 
officer  would  be  at  all  superfluous,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  cause  of 
Education  is  of  sufficiently  wide  and  vital  consequence  to  deserve 
such  national  recognition.  We  believe  that  Senator  Peffer  has  intro- 
duced a  measure  that  will  meet  with  a  cordial  support  from  all  the 
best  classes  of  citizens,  of  all  parties,  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
We  will  add  that  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  name  to  put  in 
nomination  for  the  first  Secretary  of  such  a  department  than  that  of 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the  present  eminently  able,  accomplished  and  use- 
ful Commissioner  of  Education. 

THE  management  of  the  public  schools  of  any  city  should  above 
all  things  be  free  from  partisan  and  political  bribery  and  trick- 
<ery.  It  is  a  bad  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  when  those  who 
are  looked  up  to  as  the  highest  educational  authorities  prostitute  their 
high  office  for  private  and  personal  ends.  Such  charges,  backed  by 
much  damaging  evidence,  are  made  against  the  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, School  Board.  According  to  the  daily  papers,  teachers  who  have 
faithfully  served  in  the  city  schools  for  years,  and  whose  pupils  have 
gone  out  into  places  of  influence  and  responsibility,  have  been  sum- 
marily removed  either  without  cause  or  on  such  flimsy  pretexts  as 
could  be  thought  up  by  those  who  wished  them  out  of  the  way.  Soon 
after,  new  teachers  who  had  a  **  pull "  with  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created.  Charges  of  ''jobbery  "  in 
the  expenditures  of  the  board  have  also  been  made,  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  has  appointed  a  committee  of  experts  to  look  into  them.  At 
the  close  of  a  recent  meeting  certain  members  of  the  board  became  so 
excited  and  so  far  forgot  their  obligations  as  to  engage  in  a  knock 
down  fight  in  an  ante-room,  which  scene  was  served  up  with  pictorial 
illustrations  in  the  daily  papers  next  morning.  This  is  of  course 
utterly  demoralizing  to  the  young  people  who  attend  the  schools,  and 
it  cannot  help  defeating  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  latter  are  es- 
tablished. If  these  things  be  true  we  recommend  an  "indignation 
meeting"  of  tax -payers  and  a  reform  in  the  method  of  electing  the 
School  Directors  in  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

O  ELF  KNOWLEDGE  is  an  important  part  of  a  teacher's  equip. 
•^  ment.  It  underlies  all  true  wisdom,  all  profound  knowledge  of 
jiame.     For  practical  purposes  in  the  school  room  nothing  in  the  way 
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of  knowledge  comes  before  this.  The  observation  of  years  convinces 
us  that  knowledge  of  self-deep,  broad,  exact  is  essential  to  any  quick 
and  right  adjustment  of  thought,  judgment,  or  action  to  the  pupil's 
capacity  and  need.  The  teacher  who  knows  himself  has  present  and 
open  before  him  his  whole  history  wherein  is  recorded  the  workings 
of  one  human  mind  under  all  the  circumstances  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  therein  he  discovers  hints  and  guides  for  the  right  treat- 
ment of  any  case  he  may  have  in  hand.  We  confess  that  this 
knowledge  is  not  easily  attained.  Many  never  attain  it,  never  see 
themselves  in  their  true  proportions.  In  consequence  they  are  guilty 
of  many  faults,  and  commit  many  blunders  in  dealing  with  the  scholar 
or  in  imparting  knowledge.  For  in  so  far  forth  as  a  teacher  is  igno- 
rant of  his  own  motives,  prejudices,  sympathies,  is  he  liable  to  be  in- 
consistent in  dealing  with  others.  Unconsciously  he  mars  the  sym- 
metry, defaces  the  beauty,  and  narrows  the  usefulness  of  his  own 
life.  The  want  of  self-knowledge  very  often  becomes  the  j^round  of 
some  vicious  notion  which  interrupts  a  teacher's  work  or  hinders  his 
success.  It  is  just  this  which  leads  him  into  the  absurdity  of  justify- 
ing in  himself  what  he  condemns  in  another,  of  calling  that  a  virtue 
in  himself  which  in  another  he  pronounces  a  vice.  Self-ignorance  is 
very  often  the  source  of  those  antagonisms  between  teacher  and  pupil 
which  sets  a  period  to  successful  teaching  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
successful  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  the  other.  Hence  let  every 
teacher  seek  a  thorough  knowledge  of  himself.  Reflection  will  reveal 
its  primary  importance.  It  will  help  him  to  keep  all  other  knowl- 
edge fresh  and  up  to  the  times,  bo  break  down  every  prejudice,  to 
broaden  his  sympathy,  to  interpret  properly  his  motives,  to  temper 
rightly  his  action  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  In  every  direction  self- 
knowledge  enlarges'  the  mind,  elevates  character,  increases  power, 
promotes  success.  The  personal  element  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  front  in  the  school  and  college.  The  text  book  of  the  future, 
even  more  than  in  the  present,  is  to  be  the  teacher  himself, 

WE  confess  to  a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  when  we  read 
that  the  will  of  a  very  rich  man  has  been  probated  but,  that  it 
contains  no  public  bequests.  The  possession  of  millions  of  money 
not  only  offers  the  opportunity  but,  in  the  general  judgment  of  man- 
kind, imposes  the  obligation  to  greatly  benefit  one's  fellow  men.  This 
obligation  is  of  course  not  legal  but  moral.  It  is  one  which  is  happily 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  distinctly  realized  as  general  education  and 
general  intelligence  rise  higher.  Man  is  his  brother's  keeper.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  the  public  school  system  where  every  man  is 
taxed  for  the  education  of  his  neighbor's  children.     Any  high    ideal  of 
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life  must  coant  in  opportunity  to  use  exceptional  talent,  marked 
abilities,  or  extraordinary  wealth  as  constituting  a  duty,  to  neglect 
which  is  a  sin  against  Grod  and  man.  Money  is  one  of  man's  forces. 
The  man  who  never  gives  of  his  life-forces  freely  and  generously 
for  the  uplifting  of  humanity  lives  a  low  and  sordid  life.  The  man 
whose  greatest  force  is  his  money,  fails  signally  of  the  highest  ideal 
of  living  if  he  does  not  use  that  force  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
There  are  so  many  "  causes  "  which  only  need  the  added  power  of  a 
liberal  endowment  of  money  to  become  forceful  for  good  to  vast  num- 
bers of  men  and  for  indefinite  future  periods.  We  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  man  who  sets  in  operation  with  his  money  forces  that 
will  continue  to  operate  for  the  improvement  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  through  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  years,  erects  a  far 
grander  and  more  enduring  monument  to  himself  that  he  who  builds 
up  a  private  fortune  to  colossal  proportions  aud  dedicates  it  to  family 
pride. 

THE  resignation  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen  from  the  Boston  School 
Committee  is  an  event  of  more  than  local  significance.  For 
several  years  past,  he  has  given  freely  of  his  time  aud  strength  to  the 
public  service  and  has  made  himself  a  leader  of  educational  reforms 
and  improvements. 

His  work  has  been  peculiarly  successful  along  the  line  of  the  de- 
velopment of  public  interest  in  manual  training  schools  which  .  may 
now  be  said  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  public  school  system. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  largely  through  Mr.  Capen's  efforts  that 
the  hand  deserves  cultivation  as  well  as,  or  better,  along  side  of  the 
brain,  and  that  the  best  development^  of  the  brain  itself  can  only  be 
secured  when  brain  and  hand  culture  go  side  by  side.  The  public 
school  must  take  cognizance  of  every  muscle  and  every  faculty  of  the 
child  and  afford  the  best  training  to  each. 

lu  emphasizing  this  great  truth  and  bringing  it  to  public  notice  Mr. 
Capen  and  others,  who  like  him  are  broad  minded  aud  far  seeing  edu- 
cators, have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  better  average  of  citizenship  in 
the  future.  Not  only  will  every  pupil  be  more  symmetrically  devel- 
oped by  the  public  school  training  but  the  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded by  numerous  trade  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  a  practical  way  for  the  business  of  life.  We  shall 
have  better  carpenters,  mechanics,  milliners,  cooks  and  nurses. 

Having  given  much  time,  strength  and  money  to  the  public  service 
for  the  past  five  years,  without  remuneration,  Mr.  Capen  now  retires 
to  attend  to  numerous  private  duties.  Such  men  make  life  better 
worth  living  for  all  who  view  their  noble  examples  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  highest  ends. 
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WHAT  a  majestic  object  lesson  has  recently  been  seen  in  session 
in  Chicago,  under  the  name  World's  Parliament  of  Religions. 
Such  a  gathering  of  great  religious  thinkers  marks  an  epochal  moment 
in  human  history.  This  year,  1893,  is  likely  to  be  looked  back  upon 
by  future  ages  as  a  mile  stone  marking  the  upward  movement  of  the 
race.  Such  momentous  events  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every 
thoughtful  educator.  The  advance  in  religious  thinking  means  an 
advance  in  educational  progress.  Religion  and  education  are  indissol- 
ubly  linked.  If  one  suffers  both  suffer.  If  one  moves  forward  both 
advance.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  time  when  both  education 
and  religion  are  making  such  rapid  progress.  Men  are  coming  nearer 
together.  Truth  triumphs  over  error.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is 
coming  to  be  practically  understood  and  emphasized.  Grandly  did 
Dr.  John  H.  Barrows  welcome  the  delegates  saying :  '*We  were  not  here 
merely  as  Baptists  and  Buddhists,  Catholics  and  Confucians,  Parsees 
and  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Moslems ;  we  were  here  as  members 
of  a  parliament  of  religions  over  which  flies  no  sectarian  flag,  which  is 
to  be  stampeded  by  no  sectarian  war  cries,  but  where  for  the  first  time 
in  a  large  council  is  lifted  up  the  banner  of  love,  fellowship,  and 
brotherhood." 

Well  did  the  Chinese  Secretary  declare,  "This  is  a  great  moment 
in  the  history  of  nations  and  religions.  For  the  flrst  time  men  of 
various  faiths  meet  in  one  great  hall  to  report  what  they  believe 
and  the  grounds  for  their  belief."  Yivikananda  of  India  dwelt  elo- 
quently upon  the  idea  of  toleration  which  this  gathering  emphasized. 
A  vast  audience  listened  day  after  day  to  great  thoughts,  grandly  ex- 
pressed, by  the  most  virile  speakers  of  all  the  great  religious  bodies 
of  the  earth. 


IfOU'  THE  NICKEL'IN-THE-SLOT  IS  EARNED, 

IT  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  our  friends,  when  inserting  the 
end  pieces  of  two  little  rubber  tubes  in  their  ears  and  hearing  re- 
productions of  stage  songs  by  prima  donnas,  stirring  marches  and 
thrilling  martial  music  of  famous  orchestras  and  bands,  to  reflect  that 
the  little  machine  in  the  corner  of  the  station-waiting-room  which 
ground  out  this  surprising  result,  was  getting  something  for  nothing, 
or  that  somebody  who  owned  it  and  "  who  toiled  not,  neither  spun  " 
was  reaping  a  harvest  in  nickels.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  phonograph  records,  or  little  wax  cylinders  technically  known  by 
that  name,  used  upon  the  Edison  Phonograph  for  recording  and  repro- 
ducing speech,   are  charged  with  these  choice  selections  of  classic 
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music  for  the  public  who  have  nickels  to  drop  in  the  slot.  The  pro- 
cess is  to  place  the  singers  or  instruments  as  close  to  the  large  mouth 
speaking  horn  of  the  phonograph  as  possible,  in  a  room  from  which 
all  other  sound  is  as  carefully  excluded  as  possible.  If  there  are 
more  than  one  singer,  or  instrument,  they  are  grouped  in  a  semi-circle 
as  closely  to  the  receiving  horn  as  possible.  Four  or  five,  sometimes 
as  many  as  seven,  phonographs,  arranged  also  in  a  semi-circle,  are 
used.  The  sounds  are  recorded  on  all  simultaneously,  but  not  with 
equal  perfection,  some  of  the  cylinders  being  better  than  others.  By 
this  process  if  a  larger  number  of  cylinders  are  needed  to  supply  all 
the  phonographs  controlled  by  the  company,  the  music  is  simply  re- 
peated as  many  times  as  necessary.  After  testing,  the  cylinders  are 
then  ready  to  be  placed  upon  the  phonographs  at  the  railway  stations, 
seaside  resorts  and  other  public  places,  where  the  curious  auditor 
drops  a  nickel  in-the-slot  and  then  smiles  to  himself  and  wonders 
why  every  one  else  doesn't  smile  in  enjoyment  of  the  feast  of  song, 
A  much  more  rapid  process  is  used  by  Mr.  Edison  in  his  works. 
What  is  called  a  master  record  is  made  upon  a  single  cylinder,  which 
is  used  similarly  to  the  matrix  in  the  stereotyping  process  for  repro- 
ducing or  multiplying  the  number  of  cylinders  as  many  times  as  may 
be  desired. 

c. 

7//B  A  7\MOSPIIERE. 

NOT  the  condition  of  the  external  air  as  regarJs  heat  and  cold 
and  the  rest,  but  the  condition  of  things  inside  to  which  chil- 
dren are  so  keenly  susceptible,  the  condition  which  they  read  as  cer- 
tainly in  the  teacher's  face  as  in  a  weather-vane  or  barometer.  Happy 
the  children  who  need  send  no  such  troubled  glances  of  inquiry, 
because  their  fortunate  lot  is  cast  in  a  place  where  the  wind  is  always 
west,  the  skies  always  fair! 

Two  or  three  school  rooms  always  rise  before  me  as  memories  of 
what  should  not  be.  The  children  sit  in  watchful  erectness  with 
patient  faces.  Some  very  exact  mathematical  work  goes  on,  in  which 
a  long  and  intricate  formula  of  explanation  is  repeated  till  you  are 
inexpressibly  weary  of  it,  and  are  sure  everybody  else  must  be.  Now 
and  then  a  biting  sarcasm  makes  your  blood  boil,  but  the  children  re- 
ceive it  as  an  everyday  occurrence.  If  an  unlucky  victim  stumbles,  he 
is  seized  and  held  (figuratively  speaking)  with  peculiar  tenacity.  The 
teacher  holds  herself  in  an  utterly  antagonistic,  unsympathetic  atti- 
tude, and  applies  the  drawing-out  process  till  the  sufferer  is  brought 
within  sight  of  the  right  conclusion.     He  makes  a  frantic  dash  at  it. 
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and  (lashes  himself  against  his  stone  wall  of  a  teacher,  who  asks  with 
pitiless  non-committal,  "  You  are  sure  of  it,  are  you  ?" 

This  shakes  what  little  'sense  remained,  out  of  the  sturahler,  and  the 
scene  is  repeated  till  he  and  his  comrades  who  suffer  in  sympathy 
reach  a  degree  of  stultitication  not  to  be  easily  expressed.  One  of  th(*. 
best  comments  on  this  style  of  proceeding  that  I  ever  heard,  was  mad« 
by  the  victim  himself  after  he  was  free.  *'  She  picked  me  up  and 
threw  me  down,  and  picked  me  up  and  threw  me  down,"  was  hi.s 
metaphorical  description  of  the  process  ! 

I  have  another  memory  picture  for  a  companion  piece  to  this,  a 
school  room  in  the  poorest  quarter  of  a  great  city.  The  presiding: 
genius  was  an  unassuming  little  person  without  the  bright  dress  and 
personal  graces  that  are  believed  so  important  in  winning  the  heart 
of  childhood.  But  that  she  was  a  lady  and  had  a  loving  heart,  one 
glance  at  her  quiet  face  or  one  sentence  from  her  quiet  voice  would 
have  told  you.  I  never  saw  a  better  room  or  better  work  than  her's, 
and  her  children  went  in  right  paths  for  the  delight  of  following  her, 
not  because  they  were  driven. 

These  are  both  pictures  from  life,  and  they  suggest  a  great  many- 
things .  One  is,  the  importance  of  seeing  other  rooms  than  our  own 
four  familiar  walls,  and  so  gaining  new  standards  of  comparison. 
The  originals  of  pictures  like  the  first  are  usually  unconscious  of  their 
true  colors.  Naturally  deficient  in  sympathy  and  love  of  children 
they  can  know  how  much  they  fail,  only  through  the  advice  of  master 
or  superintendent,  or  through  seeing  a  school  in  which  a  different 
spirit  reigns.  If  we  go  in  the  right  spirit,  visiting  is  of  great  benefit. 
We  cannot  fail  either  to  see  merits  that  we  know  we  have  not,  or  de- 
fects that  we  may  fear  to  share. 

I  hope  you  have  all  read  the  touching  confession  of  a  British  school- 
master whose  pages  breathe  everywhere  the  ideal  spirit  for  which  we 
may  all  strive.  He  relates  that  he  had  one  boy  among  his  pupils  who 
was  very  dull  and  uninteresting,  who  often  tried  his  patience  severely. 
There  seemed  very  little  about  him  to  attract  either  master  or  school- 
mates, and  sometimes  he  was  away  for  long  absences  for  which  nobody 
knew  the  reason. 

One  day  his  failure  had  been  great  and  the  master's  displeasure 
heavier  than  usual.  At  the  end  of  the  dreary  lesson  with  its  dreary 
result,  the  boy  said  timidly,  '^1  know  Pm  very  dull,  Sir,  but  I  am  very 
weak ;  you  have  no  idea  how  weak  I  am." 

A  very  short  time  after  this  word,  which  stirred  the  master's  heart 
with  new  pity,  the  boy  was  absent.  You  remember  if  you  have  read, 
'*  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,"  how  at  last  the  master  quite  by  ac- 
cident learns  of  the  boy's  illness  and  death,  and  how  as  he  stands  by 
the  little  cofBn,  a  painful  vision  confronts  him  of  the  harshness  and 
gloom  he  put  into  the  boy's  days  when  he  might  have  made  his  short, 
hard  life  so  much  happier. 

Ijet  us  borrow  enough  of  the  shadow  of  his  grief,  to  spare  ourselves 
a  share  in  such  regret. 

F.  A.  c. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

SECOND   TEAR  OF  THE  TEACUERS*   INTERNATIONAL    READING 

CIRCLE. 

SECOND   MONTHLY   SYLLABUS. 
PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHA8.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members, 

THE  full  benefit  of  a  given  course  of  reading  does  not  come  from 
the  prescribed  reading  above,  but  largely  from  the  collateral 
reading,  and  from  the  independent  thought  and  the  original  experi- 
menting and  observation,  that  may  be  induced.  It  is  not  within  thp 
province  of  these  monthly  syllabi  to  outline  any  course  of  collateral 
reading,  but  each  correspondence  member  is  urged  to  follow  up  in 
other  volumes  such  lines  of  thought  as  may  especially  interest  him. 
In  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  International  Series  there  is 
also  a  wide  field  for  observation  and  experiment,  and  the  Secretary 
will  gladly  welcome  any  account  of  such  work  in  lieu  of  detailed 
writing  upon  the  questions  or  topics  presented  in  the  syllabus.  The 
whole  aim  of  the  International  Circle  is  to  broaden  educational  thought, 
not  to  restrict  it. 

L     Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States.     Pages  43  to  78. 

11.  What  provisions  for  an  educational  system  were  made  by 

the  Massachusetts  laws  of  1642  and  1647  ? 

12.  What  were  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Connecticut 

law  of  1650  ? 

13.  What  were  the  earliest  recorded  movements  toward  estab- 

lishing schools  in  New  York  ? 

14.  From  what  origin  in  each  case  have  Columbia  College  in 

N.  Y.  and  Princeton  College  in  N.  J.  sprung  ? 

15.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  southern  colonies  toward  the 

establishment  of  free  public  schools  ? 

16.  What  class  distinctions  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 

early  public  schools  ? 

17.  What  were  some  of  the  earliest  notable  text-books  ? 

II.     Baldwin's  Applied  Psychology.     Pages  43  to  92. 

CHAPTER   III. 

14.  Education  of  sense-perception  consists  not  in  training  the 
sense  but  in  developing  the  power  to  interpret  sense- 
percepts. 
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15.  Education    of    this    power    fundamentally    necessary    to 

knowledge  and  to  clear  thought. 

16.  Only  those  branches  of  study  that  admit  of  objective  work 

are  of  value  in  the  education  of  sense  perception. 

17.  Primary  lesson  work  should  be  objective  in  all  the  branches 

of  study. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

18.  Education  of  self -perception  essential,  but  must   become 

specific  later  in  the  years  of  school-life. 

19.  Constitutes    the  only    meaus    of    interpreting    character 

literature,  and  the  social  sciences. 

CHAPTEK    V. 

20.  Necessary  perception  is  to  be  developed  by  leading   the 

mind   from   individual    necessary     relations   to   general 
relations. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

21.  The  perceptive  powers  can    be  developed    only  by  one's 

immediate  experience. 

22.  Habits   of  exact    observation  are  necessary  to  the  right 

development  of  the  powers  of  perception. 

23.  Apperception,    or    assimilation,  is  the   essential  step  in 

acquiring  knowledge  through  perception. 

III.  Kay's  Memory  and  How  to  Improve  It.     Pages  47  to  63. 

11.  How  do  we  know  the  existence  and  nature  of  matter  ? 

12.  Do  we  know  in  any  other  way  the  existence  and  nature  of 

mind  ? 

13.  What  can  we  know  of  the  relations  existing  between  mind 

and  matter  in  the  human  being  ? 

14.  Why  has  the  material  theory  of  mind  no  bearing  on  the 

question  of  man's  immortality  ? 

15.  What  are  the  most  striking  analogies  that  lead  to  the 

conclusion  of  a  material  basis  of  memory  ? 

IV.  DeGuimp's  Life  and  Work  of  Pestalozzf.     Pages  36  to  72. 

IV.     the  father. 

8.  Remorse  over  misdirected  efforts  and  purposes. 

9.  Journal  of  his  son's  mental  development,  and  the  father's 

methods  in  early  education  ? 

10.  Plans  of  the  father  for  controlling  and  directing  the  will 

of  the  child. 

11.  Continued  illness  and  early  death  of  Jacobli. 
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V.      THE   PHILANTHROPIST. 

12.  Pestalozzi's  motives  in  establishing  the  Neuhof  enterprise. 

13.  His  success  during  the  first  year  with  twenty  children. 

14.  His  appeal  to  the  public  for  means  to  extend  the  work. 

15.  His  letters  on  the  subject  of  rural  education  of  poor  chil- 

dren. 

16.  Account,  after  four  years  in  the  work,  of  each  child  in  the 

establish  meut. 

17.  Causes  of  the  abandonment  'of   the  enterprise   in   1780, 

after  six  years  of  persistent  effort. 

18.  Material  distress  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  relief  afforded  by 

the  benevolent  services  of  Elizabeth  Naef . 

V.     Preyer's  The  Senses  and  the  Will.     Pages  34  to  71. 

— Sight — 

11.  Importance  of  accurate  and  repeated  observations. 

12.  Non-co-ordinated  movements  of  the  eyes  during  the  earlier 

days  of  life. 

13.  Influence  of  conscious  vision  upon  the  regulation  of  eye 

movements. 

14.  Successive  steps  in  the  fixation  of  sight  upon  particular 

objects. 

15.  Estimates  of  distance  in  relation  to  objects  near  to  or  far 

from  the  eye. 

16.  Question  as  to  children  being  near-sighted  or  far-sighted 

at  first. 

17.  Danger  of  causing  near-sightedness  by  early  straining  the 

apparatus  of  accommodation. 

18.  Learning  to  interpret  the  field  of  vision. 

19.  Recognition  of    pictures     and   other    representations   of 

objects. 

20.  Comparisons  of  lower  animals  with  human  beings  in  re- 

spect to  early  development  of  sight  powers. 

YI.     Lange's  Higher  Education  of  Women.     Pages  24  to  41. 

8.  Trial  opening  of  university  courses  to  women  in  1869. 

9.  Establishment  of  Girton  College  in  1872. 

10.  Active  interest  and  aid  of  eminent  women. 

11.  Detail  of  student  life  at  Girton. 

12.  Eminent  attainment  in  philosophy  and  in  classics  of  Gir- 

ton students. 

13.  Establishment  of  Xewnham  College  on  the  same  general 

plan  as  Girton. 

14.  Formal  grant  to  women  of  admission  to  full  examinations 

by  Cambridge,  on  February  24th,  1881. 
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15.  Opening  of  colleges  for  women  in   Oxford  as  well  as  in 

Cambridge. 

16.  The  opening  of  all  grades  an  1  the  granting  of  degrees  to 

women  by  the  University  of  London  in  1878. 
VII.  Morrison's  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings.  Pages  2-i  to  38. 

CHAPTER  III. 

13.  Presence  of  other  constituents  than  oxygen  and  nitrogen 

in  normal  air. 

14.  Nature  and  sources  of  impurities  in  the  air. 

15.  Purifying  conditions  tending  to  counteract  the  poisonous 

influence  of  the  impurities. 

16.  Organic  l)odies  in  the  air. 

17.  Impurities  peculiar  to  the    locality  whence   fresh  air  is 

introduced  into  rooms. 

18.  Carbonic   monoxide  escaping  through   the  iron   of   over- 

heated stoves. 

19.  Bight  proportion  of  water  vapor,  and  ill  effects  of  its  lack. 

CHAPTER    iv. 

20.  Microscopic  tests  of  air. 

21.  Chemical  tests  of  air. 

22.  Tabulated  record    of    experimental    tests   made    by  the 

author. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

University  Notes. — Royal  University,  Ireland,  is  somewhat  unique 
in  its  character.  Like  the  University  of  London  it  is  an  examining 
body  but  it  has  also  teaching  functions,  that  is,  so  far  as  lecturing  is 
teaching.  The  Fellows  of  the  University  lecture  in  the  colleges  where 
most  of  the  candidates  for  the  University  degrees  are  prepared,  i,  e., 
the  three  Queen's  colleges,  Mageecollege  and  the  Catholic  Universi- 
ty college.  The  honor  list  indicates  a  relation  between  this  service  and 
success  at  the  examinations,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  honors  fall  to 
students  from  the  colleges  mentioned.  Among  the  striking  excep- 
tions to  this  tendency  are  the  women's  colleges,  i.  e.,  Alexandra 
ijoUege,  Dublin,  and  Victoria  college,  Belfast.  These  show  a  high 
record  in  this  year's  examinations.  Sixteen  first  class  and  eighteen 
second  class  honors  were  taken  by  twenty-five  candidates  from  Vic- 
toria college,  four  of  these  being  first  in  the  1st  honors'  list  in  differ- 
«ent  subjects.  Victoria  also  secured  eleven  scholarships  (exhibitions), 
or  the  total  number  available  for  the  women  of  Northern  Ireland.     The 
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policy  of  the  University  is  in  every  way  stimulating  to  women,  it  does 
not  stop  with  giving  them  empty  honors,  but  accords  them  places  in  it& 
examining  board.  This  concession  made  a  year  ago  is  important  in  a 
country  where  there  are  sixty-six  thousand  more  women  than  men,  and 
where  teachers  of  secondary  schools  are  drawn  chiefly  from  University 
graduates. 

The  Universities  of  Scotland  are  gradually  reorganizing  their  work 
on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  new  statutes,  outcome  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Universities'  Commission.  This  body  had  under  con- 
sideration a  project  for  doing  away  with  the  Teacher's  Training 
Colleges  (Normal  Schools),  and  passing  their  work  over  to  the  Univer- 
sities. It  is  understood  that  the  commission  was  unfriendly  to  the 
Training  Colleges,  but  the  evidence  as  to  their  importance  was  too 
strong  and  they  have  been  spared. 

The  opinion  is  very  general  in  Great  Britain  however,  that  the  Uni- 
versities should  have  some  part  in  the  education  of  elementary 
teachers.  In  England  this  conviction  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Day-Training  colleges  affiliated  to  the  Universities.  Dr.  Fitch  now 
urges  that  the  Day  colleges  should  also  be  training  schools  for  second- 
ary teachers.  In  this  country  where  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines 
between  teachers  of  different  grades  of  schools,  we  can  not  easily 
realize  what  an  innovation  this  would  be.  The  distinction  between 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  England  is  a  class  distinction. 
Teachers  of  secondary  schools,  especially  women  teachers,  hold  them- 
selves as  much  aloof  from  elementary  teachers  as  they  do  from  ser- 
vants.    Such  a  thing  is  prejudice  ! 

ENGLAND. 

The  neiv  regulations  for  evening  schools. — The  long  continued  agita- 
tion of  the  evening  school  problem  in  Great  Britain  has  resulted  in  a 
body  of  regulations  just  issued  by  the  Education  Department  that  puts 
this  class  of  schools  on  a  surer  and  sounder  basis  even  than  was  hoped 
for.  The  very  name  applied  to  them,  i.  e.,  "Evening  continuation 
schools,"  is  significant.  The  new  rules  for  their  conduct  make  it 
possible  to  sustain  this  character.  Heretofore  the  course  of  study 
pivoted  around  the  three  R's.  These,  every  pupil  must  take  unless  he 
brought  proof  that  he  had  passed  the  5th  grade  in  a  day  school. 
Moreover  he  must  take  all  three  of  them  and  was  allowed  a  grant  for 
two  additional  subjects  only.  Hence  the  night  schools  were  essen- 
tially elementary  schools  and,  within  this  limit,  routine,  cram  schools,, 
wearying  to  the  souls  of  all  concerned.  Their  chief  end  was  to  get 
tired  lads  and  lasses  to  the  point  of  answering,  sole  and  singly,  the 
cut  and  dried  questions   of  the   government  inspector.     All   this   ia 
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changed.  The  pupil  of  the  evening  school  may  now  take  the  ele- 
mentary subjects,  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  and  he  is  no  longer  to  be  the 
victim  of  individual  examination.  The  inspector  is  directed  to  visit 
the  school,  look  into  the  organization,  methods  of  teaching,  registra- 
tion, qualifications  of  the  teachers,  general  progress  and  report 
accordingly.  Moreover  young  people  above  21  years  of  age  are  no 
longer  debarred  from  the  schools.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  registers 
because  the  amount  of  grant  depends  upon  their  entries.  Here  the 
requirements  would  distract  American  teachers  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  engage  for  a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  and  do  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  In  the  English  evening  school,  the  teachei 
must  keep  a  separate  register  for  each  subject  of  instruction.  This  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which  the  variable  grant  ij^ 
allowed.  Besides  the  variable  grant  the  teacher  has  to  figure  for  a 
fixed  grant  and  an  individual  grant.  The  variable  grant  is  Is.,  6d., 
or  Is.  per  unit.  Every  pupil  who  has  made  twelve  complete  hours. 
on  any  one  subject  counts  for  a  unit.  He  may  take  as  many  as  five 
different  subjects.  Hence  the  maximum  variable  grant  for  one  pupil 
will  be  5  times  12  times  x,  or  the  number  of  12  hour  periods  which  he 
has  made.  The  fixed  grant  is  simpler.  It  is  a  shilling  for  every  12 
hours'  instruction,  in  the  gross  total  of  hours'  instruction,  neglecting 
the  remainder  after  division.  Thus  1203  hours'  instruction  brings  a 
fixed  grant  of  100s.  or  £5.  Individual  grants  are  given  for  cookery, 
laundry-work,  and  dairy  work.  It  should  be  added  that  the  total 
grant  must  not  exceed  17s.,  6d.  per  unit  of  average  attendance  unless 
local  appropriations  exceed  this  average. 

The  course  of  study  from  which  choice  may  be  made  is  extended 
and  elastic,  comprising  thirty  subjects  under  seven  groups.  The  detailed 
schedule  gives  valuable  hints  for  developing  and  illustrating  subjects. 
Entertainment  as  well  as  instruction  is  evidently  in  mind. 

FRANCE. 

Decrees  Affecting  Medical  Education. — The  superior  council  of  publio 
instruction  in  France  has  had  under  consideration  for  a  long  time  cer- 
tain reforms  required  in  the  conduct  of  medical  studies.  The  subjects 
in  which  changes  were  deemed  necessary  are  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology.  Hitherto  students  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine  have 
been  found  so  deficient  in  the  general  knowledge  of  these  branches, 
that  they  could  not  follow  the  special  application  pertaining  to  medi> 
cine,  and  professors  have  been  obliged  to  supply  the  preparatory 
instruction  to  the  neglect  of  their  true  province.  As  a  result  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  council,  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
has  issued  two  decrees  providing  for  the  reforms  demanded.  The  first 
bearing  date   July  31,  1803,  requires  every  candidate  for  admission  to 
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the  medical  course,  to  produce  his  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  letters  and 
also  the  new  certificate  of  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
**  certificat  (T etudes  j^hi/siques,  chimiques  et  naturelles"  The  second 
■decree  of  date  Aug.  1,  institutes  a  special  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Sci- 
ence which  will  prepare  candidates  for  this  certificate.  The  course  is 
confined  to  the  subjects  specified,  which  are  pursued  both  theoretically 
and  by  laboratory  practice.  The  decrees  are  accompanied  by  two 
lengthy  reports  from  the  council,  the  first  dealing  with  the  reasons 
for  the  new  requirements  and  the  second  with  the  reasons  for  assign- 
ing the  special  course  to  the  Faculty  of  sciences  rather  than  to  the 
ii/cees. 

The  death  of  Jules  Ferry  naturally  revives  the  whole  story  of  his 
public  service.  An  important  part  of  this  service  related  to  education, 
as  he  held  the  oflSce  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  three  different 
times,  i.  e.,  1879-1881,  about  six  months  in  1882,  and  ag-ain  in  1883. 
It  was  during  his  first  administration  that  he  secured  the  passage  of  a 
law  (June  16, 1881),  requiring  teachers  of  public  schools  to  secure  a 
state  diploma  (brevet  de  capacitd).  This  did  away  with  the  letters 
of  authorization  from  ecclesiastics  and  began  in  earnest  the  work  of 
making  the  schools  national  in  spirit  and  purpose.  This  measure 
and  the  law  whose  passage  he  had  secured  in  1879,  obliging  every  de- 
partment to  maintain  a  normal  school  for  women  as  well  as  for  men 
teachers,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  purely  secular  system  of  instruction 
and  naturally  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  clerical  party.  Primary 
schools  did  not  exhaust  his  interest,  he  began  also  the  work  of  en- 
riching and  developing  the  facultes  whose  consummation  was  the 
chief  topic  in  the  decennial  report  of  1878-1888.  M.  Ferry's  sudden 
death  within  three  weeks  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Senate  gave  a  tragic  interest  to  the  close  of  his  varied  career.  His 
integrity  and  courage  were  acknowledged  even  b^  his  enemies. 

BELGIUM. 

Neio  Project  for  Primary  Schools. — Primary  education  has  become 
again  a  burning  question  in  Belgium  by  reason  of  a  new  scheme  recently 
put  forward  by  the  Rev.  Canon  de  Harley,  professor  in  the  University 
of  Lou  vain.  To  understand  the  excitement  that  this  project  creates, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  no  country  is  primary  education  so 
bound  up  with  politics  as  in  Belgium.  In  1879  the  Liberals  introduced 
a  state  system  which  obliged  every  commune  to  establish  and  main- 
tain at  least  one  public  primary  school.  The  number  of  such  schools 
for  each  commune  was  to  ba  determined  by  the  government,  and  all 
were  to  be  under  government  inspection.  Teaching  was  to  be  secular; 
but  clergy  could  use  the  school  rooms  before  or  after  the  school  session 
to  give  religious  instruction.     The  cost  of  education  was  borne  by  the 
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state,  provinces  and  communes.  The  law  passed  in  1884  by  the  Romau 
datholic  party  also  required  every  commune  to  maintain  one  school, 
but  it  need  no  longer  be  a  state  school  nor  undenominational.  It 
sharing  in  the  government  grant,  however,  it  must  be  under  public 
inspection.  The  new  scheme  proposes  that  the  state,  the  provinces, 
and  the  communes  shall  unite  in  subsidizing  all  elementary  schools, 
whether  established  by  public  or  by  private  initiative,  and  that  every 
school  accepting  the  grant  shall  be  open  to  State  inspection.  What 
gives  interest  to  the  proposal  is  the  fact  that  it  receives  the  support  of 
two  extremes,  Roman  Catholics  and  free-thinking  Radicals. 

A.  T.  8. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Pablishere  of  Education  will  seutl  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Ginn  A  Go.'s  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors  has  been  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Catullus^  which  are  edited  by  E.  T.  Merrill,  professor  of 
Latin  in  Wesley  an  University.  The  editor  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  secure  a 
perfect  text  and  his  labor  has  plainly  been  a  work  of  love.  A  very  critical  and 
scholarly  introduction  contains  a  life  of  Catullus,  an  account  of  his  manu- 
scripts, and  an  estimate  of  his  poetry.  The  notes  are  extremely  full  and  are 
placed  on  the  same  page  with  the  text.  A  striking  feature  is  an  index  to  the 
notes.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  most  preplexing  subject  on  which  to  give  directions  for  teaching  is 
composition.  There  are  many  manuals  on  the  subject,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
cellent, others  execrable.  Every  teacher  follows  his  own  plan  and  this  may 
be  good  or  bad  as  the  teacher  is  a  good  or  a  poor  teacher.  Prof.  A.  G.  New- 
comer, of  Leland  Stanford  University  has  prepared  a  Practical  Course  in  Enfj- 
lish  Composition^  in  which  he  leaves  beaten  tracks  and  gives,  in  place  of  meth- 
ods and  devices,  practical  direction  and  explanations  for  composition.  The 
book  is  intended  primarily  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies  and 
presupposes  a  working  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  English  grammar  and  sentence  making.  It  is  an  earnest,  thoughtful 
book  and  throws  much  light  on  the  subject.  To  students  it  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  and  to  teachers  a  practical  aid  in  directing  their  work  in  composi- 
tion.   It  deserves  extensive  use.    Boston  :  Ginn  <&  Co. 

Best  Primary  SongSf  compiled  and  arranged  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  contains 
a  choice  collection  of  songs  suitable  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
The  songs  have  been  selected  with  care  and  none  are  given  to  pad  out  the 
volume.  It  will  doubtless  prove  of  much  service  to  primary  teachers.  New 
York  :  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sweeney  has  issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
Natural  Science  Note  Book  on  Mineralo'jy^  the  first  edition  having  been  received 
with  great  favor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  handy,  convenient  and  serviceable  of 
note  books  for  students,  and  deserves  extensive  use.  New  York :  A.  Lovell 
^  Co.    Price,  20  cents. 
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Mr.  A.  M.  Kellogg  has  eDdeavored  to  demonstrate  that  Geography  may  b& 
made  interesting  by  map  drawing  after  his  new  method  and  has  is- 
sued a  little  work  under  the  title  of  Geography  by  Map  Drawing  in  which  he 
unfolds  his  method  which  is  that  the  pupils  or  teacher  create  a  map  as  it  is 
needed.  The  teacher  draws  upon  the  board  the  outlines  of  a  state,  embracing 
the  boundaries,  rivers,  principal  cities,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  name  them  as  the^ 
appear.  The  method  is  simplicity  itself  and  its  use  must  quicken  interest  in 
the  study  of  Geography.    New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellojrg  &  Co.    Price,  fifty  cents. 

The  reaction  from  the  inductive  method  and  the  advance  from  the  deductivf^ 
method  making  a  meeting  midway  between  the  two  has  been  expected  and  we 
are  not  surprised  when  we  find  a  text-book  arranged  on  this  basis.  It  is  Latin 
Lessom  by  Henry  Preble  and  Lawrence  C.  Hull.  At  first  glance  the  somewhat 
ponderous  book  recalls  the  style  of  book  in  use  a  half  century  and  more  ago,  but 
examination  shows  that  the  best  of  both  methods  has  been  selected  and  a  safe 
and  interesting  plan  has  been  followed.  It  throws  at  once  the  burden  of  the 
work  upon  the  pupil  and  the  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  read  Latin  rather  than 
to  analyze  sentences  and  to  label  ablatives.  There  are  many  new  and  striking 
features  in  the  book  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice,  but  teachers  of  Latin 
will  find  this  one  of  the  satisfactory  text-books  to  use  in  their  classes,  and  wo 
doubt  not  gratifying  results  will  follow  its  employment.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifilin  &  Co. 

Arthur  A.  Upham,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
Wisconsin,  has  prepared  iKith  considerable  ingenuity  and  great  care,  Fifttj 
Lessons  in.  Woodworking^  designed  for  those  beginning  to  use  tools.  The  les- 
sons are  graded  to  a  nicety  and  develop  naturally.  It  is  an  American  system 
and  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  Swedish  Slojd  or  the  Russian  sys- 
tem. The  directions  are  explicit,  brief  and  simple  and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  illustrations.    New  York  ;  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.    Price  50  cents. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  entitled 
Check-List  of  the  Plants  of  Gray^s  Manual.,  compiled  by  John  A.  Allen.  It  is  de- 
signed to  correspond  to  the  revised  form  and  extended  range  of  Gray^s  Manual . 
The  pamphlet  is  of  pocket  size,  adapted  to  both  field  use  and  mailing.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University.     Price  ten  cents. 

A  very  touching  as  well  as  profound  essay  is  that  of  Bishop  Phillips  Brooke 
on  Biography.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  lectui*es  delivered  before  the  students 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  its  publication  in  pamphlet  form  makes  it  ac- 
cessible by  the  public.  It  is  one  of  the  most  logical  and  scholarly  of  essays  on 
biography  and  is  an  inspiring  dissertation  on  the  literature  of  life.  It  should  be 
given  to  every  student  in  our  higher  schools  to  study  and  feed  upon.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co. 

In  Science  of  Thought.^  the  author,  Mr.  S.  S.  Hebberd,  has,  as  he  asserts,  com- 
pressed his  work  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  ''  What  might  well  have 
been  expanded  into  a  volume,  has  been  condensed  into  a  chapter,  and  often  into 
a  page.'^  Just  when  he  has  done  so  is  not  apparent,  for  his  theories  and  de- 
monstrations are  worthy  of  expansion  and  elaboration.  He  has  certainly  mad& 
some  discoveries  in  philosophy,  and  his  presentation  is  well  made  albeit  in  a 
terse  and  succinct  manner.  The  pamphlet  will  repay  most  careful  study. 
Madison,  Wis  :  Tracy,  Gibbs  &  Co. 
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To  Yan  NoBtrand's  Science  Series  is  added  Deter minanUsy  by  G.  A.  Miller, 
Vh,  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  iu  Euraka  College.  The  author  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  and  development  of  determinants  and  follows  this  up  with 
an  explanation  of  their  nature  and  use.  The  major  part  of  the  book  is  given 
to  examples  and  applications.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.  Price 
fifty  cents. 

Mrs.  Marion  Todd  has  made  a  study  of  the  railways  of  the  world  and  has 
presented  the  result  of  her  researches  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Bailwaya  of 
Europe  and  America,  She  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  various  reports 
of  railway  directors  and  drawn  many  conclusions  therefrom.  She  believes  in 
the  government  ownership  of  railways  and  brings  strong  argument  and 
potent  facts  to  sustain  her  contention.  Boston  :  Arena  Publishing  Co.  Price 
fifty  cents. 

Pres.  Wm,  R.  Harper  and  Prof.  C .  F.  Castle  of  Chicago  University,  have  pre- 
pared exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  based  upon  Xenophon'a  Ana- 
basis, books  I— lY.  The  book  also  includes  inductive  studies  in  the  uses  of  the 
Oreek  modes,  based  on  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  book  lY.  The  method  employed 
by  the  authors  marks  a  great  improvement  over  the  old-time  work 
in  Greek  prose  and  will  make  this  bugbear  to  students  a  delightful  task. 
Every  step  is  taken  with  great  care  and  with  due  appreciation  of  the  learner's 
•equipment  and  when  the  book  is  finished,  students  must  be  able  to  read  Greek 
with  facility.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co.    Price  75  cents. 

iSraduate  Courses  is  a  hand  book  for  graduate  students  and  contains  a  list  of 
advanced  courses  announced  by  eleven  Universities  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1893-94.  It  has  been  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  Graduate  Club 
of  Harvard,  and  will  be  found  useful  u>  all  graduate  students  or  to  under- 
graduates contemplating  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
€o. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Nichols  of  Harvard  University  has  edited,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  Heinrich  von  Sybel's  well-known  and  justly  esteemed  Die  Erhebung 
Europas  gegen  Napoleon  I.  The  editor  has  done  a  signal  service  in  preparing 
the  work  for  use  by  American  students.  The  notes  are  historical  rather  than 
fprammatioal.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

We  have  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  a  book,  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary,  entitled  Within  Royal  Palaces.  It  is  written  by  a  brilliant  and 
i^ivacious  woman,  the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy,  and  gives  an  inside  view  of  royal 
life.  By  high  birth  and  marriage  the  author  was  privileged  to  enter  these  most 
exclusive  circles,  and  know  the  inner  life  of  various  Courts.  This  book  has 
been  accurately  described  as  *'  a  history  of  statesmanship,  and  a  chronicle  of 
anecdotes,  a  gallery  of  portraits,  and  a  show-case  of  jewels.  It  opens  the 
doors  of  the  audience  chamber,  and  of  the  boudoir.  It  places  before  the 
reader  the  occupants  and  close  neighbors  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  ;  their  in- 
tellects, their  characters,  their  speech,  their  faces  and  forms,  their  passions 
and  manners,  their  very  garb  and  equipage.'^  The  royal  families  here  dis- 
cussed are  those  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Roumania,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Greece,  Turkey,  etc.  The  style  is  sprightly  and  the  matter 
most  entertaining.  This  book  contains  030  large  pages  and  is  well  illustrated. 
Hubbard  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Educational  Labors  of  Henry  Barnard  is  a  brief  but  valuable  study  in 
the  History  of  American  Pedagogy  by  that  briglit  and  versatile  young  writer. 
Will  S.  Monroe,  now  ofLeland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  California, 
Mr.  Monroe  approaches  his  subject  con  amore.  Dr.  Barnard's  is  one  of  the 
great  names  in  our  educational  annals,  and  he  is  the  Nestor  of  its  journalism ^ 
He  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  24th,  1811,  and  is  still  living,  in  his  native 
city,  in  serene  old  age.  He  is  a  young-old  man;  full  of  interest  in  the  present 
and  hope  for  the  future.  In  these  all  too  brief  pages  of  Mr.  Monroe^s  excellent 
booklet,  we  get  an  idea  of  his  eventful  life  and  notable  labors  in  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Washington  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  common  schools  of 
states  and  nation.  His  great  work, — that  which  will  long  endure —  is  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  Bound  in  31  noble  volumes,  it  forms  a  monu- 
mental work  of  priceless  value  to  educators. 

To  the  Graphic  System  of  Drawing,  arranged  by  Hobart  B.  Jacobs  and 
Augusta  L.  Brower,  is  prepared  a  Hand  Book  which  gives  in  detail  all  necessary 
directions  and  explanations  to  teachers  using  this  system.  The  system  is  a 
natural  one,  quite  free  from  defects  and  is  based  on  systems  of  the  French 
Schools  of  art.    New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co. 

In  the  Primary  Latin  Book  the  authors,  Adam  Carruthers,  and  J.  C. 
Robertson,  have,  by  lessons  and  exercises  b:ised  on  CsBsar^s  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War,  made  a  book  for  boginnors  which  must  go  far  to  render  easy 
the  path  that  leads  to  a  working  know! edge  of  Latin.  There  are  too  many 
new  words  in  the  vocabularies  in  the  early  lessons  and  the  words  selected 
are  somewhat  unusual  ones,  but  the  lessons  are  progressive,  and  the  exercises 
are  not  too  difficult  for  diligent  students.    Toronto  :    William  Briggs. 

The  Interstate  Third  reader  by  Mary  J.  Lovejoy,  Principal  Broadway 
school,  Chelsea,  is  a  delightful  little  book  for  children  of  a  certain  age.  It  is 
full  of  interesting  stories  in  the  narrative  and  conversational  style  and  is  inten- 
ded to  teach  the  children  to  use  their  reasoning  powers.  Miss  Lovejoy  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified,  by  experience  and  ability,  for  the  preparation  of 
this  book.  It  is  a  tastefully  arranged  and  nicely  illustrated  little  volume  and 
is  third  in  a  series  now  being  published  by  the  D.  Lothrop  Co.,  Boston. 
Price,  40  ots. 

Boston  has  for  years  had  sewing  in  its  public  schools.  It  has  been  taught 
by  a  corps  of  special  teachers  and  the  results  have  been  most  meritorious  and 
satisfactory.  But  strange  to  state  there  has  been  in  the  schools  no  uniformity 
of  system,  every  teacher  conducting  her  lessons  along  her  own  lines  and  by  her 
own  methods.  Mrs.  Hapgood,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  teachers  of 
sewing  in  Boston,  has  prepared  a  text-book  for  pupils  under  the  title  of 
'*  School  Nekdlb-Work."  In  this  minual  Mrs.  Hapgood  gives  the  fullest 
and  plainest  directions  for  all  forms  of  sewing.  Starting  with  a  well-defined 
purpose  and  with  a  matured  system,  she  explains  every  step  with  the  most  ex- 
plicit of  definitions  and  exercises.  Every  new  stitch  and  exercise  is  developed 
by  the  easiest  of  gradations  and  the  veriest  tyro  could  learn  to  sew  by  simply 
following  the  directions  laid  down  in  the  book.  The  illustrations  are  superb, 
having  been  made  expressly  for  this  book  and  drawn  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  author.  Mrs.  Hapgood  has  performed  a  most  commendable  ser- 
vice in  issuing  her  text-book — it  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  this  form  of  manual 
training  in  our  schools.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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The  words  of  Franklin  never  ^row  old;  they  have  the  freshness  of  to-day  and 
have  held  their  power  since  the  hour  of  their  utterance.  In  1S53  Epes  Sar- 
gent made  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  Franklin,  and  the  volnme  enjoyed  an 
extensive  sale.  This  volume  has  now  been  reprinted,  and  is  again  in  handy 
form,  suited  alike  for  the  old  and  young.  The  papers  are  published  under  the 
title  of  Franklin's  Select  Works,  and  consist  of  a  mem  )ir  of  Franklin,  his 
autobiography,  political  and  philosophical  papers,  correspondence,  etc.  Boston  : 
Lee  A  Shepard.    Price  75  cents. 

The  RiVEBsiBB  Literature  Series  is  commendable  for  its  effort  to  popu- 
larize choice  works  by  the  best  authors.  Convenient  size,  good  paper  and 
clear  print,  with  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  50  cents  for  yearly  subscrip- 
tion to  four  numbers  or  15  cents  each,  places  the  works  of  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier  and  a  host  of  other  classical  English  writers  before  a  multi- 
tude of  readers.  The  latest  number  is  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  by 
Charles  Dickens.    Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr.  George  6.  Kilbon  has  had  charge  of  the  manual  training  lessons  in  the 
schools  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  since  1886,  and  his  work  has  been  of  an  entirely 
original  and  novel  character.  He  has  developed  a  system  of  wood- working 
which  resembles  no  other  system  now  in  use,  and  which  has  the  merit  of  sat. 
isfying  all  the  demand  which  educators  have  made  for  a  distinctly  American 
system  of  wood  working.  Mr.  Kilbon  has  not  modeled  his  system  on  lines 
that  are  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  two  prominent  systems  now  in  use  in 
some  schools,  namely,  the  Russian  system  and  the  Swedish  system  or  Sloyd, 
but  he  has  made  a  system  which  is  essentially  new  and  which  may  eventually 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  American  system.  In  his  book,  Wood  Work,  he 
gives  in  sixteen  lessons,  the  fundamental  exercises  of  his  system,  in  a  simple 
form.  The  arrangement  is  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult  by  successive  steps 
and  is  designed  to  give  boys  of  twelve  years  and  upward  primary  command  of 
the  use  of  a  set  comprising  the  principal  wood-working  tools.  The  lessons  are 
abundantly  illustrated  with  carefully  made  drawings,  and  every  operation  is 
minutely  detailed.  All  interested  in  manual  training  and  in  a  system  which  is 
plainly  adapted  to  American  schools  and  American  needs  will  find  Mr.  Kilbon's 
book  a  most  suggestive  and  helpful  manual.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price 
75  cents. 

There  is  no  more  perplexing  subject  at  present  in  the  public  schools  than 
drawing.  There  are  systems  of  drawing  galore,  but  the  ordinary  teacher  finda 
that  whatever  system  is  used  there  is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  work  done. 
The  fault  largely  lies  with  the  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
drawing,  but  who  follows  directions  as  laid  down  in  the  drawing  books.  To 
aid  these  teachers,  and  to  give  a  frank  explanation  of  the  principles  of  what 
should  underlie  the  drawing  in  our  schools,  Prof.  Anson  K.  Cross,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Normal  Art  school,  has  prepared  a  little  work  under  the  title  of  Drawing 
IN  THE  Public  Schools.  Professor  Cross  tells  what  should  be  and  should 
not  be  done  by  the  teacher;  tells  what  results  are  to  be  striven  for,  and  how 
these  results  may  be  known ;  gives  explicit  directions  as  to  methods,  and  maps 
out  a  course  of  drawing  for  the  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  The  book  con- 
tains much  that  will  be  new  to  teachers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  immediately  helpful  of  manuals  for  teachers.  Boston:  A.  K.  Cross,, 
Normal  Art  School. 
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Following  the  discuisioQ  of  the  introduction  of 
jecte  into  the  itrammar  scboolB  come  speedily  tei 
these  subjecla  in  the  grammar  aohools.  la  some 
paintui  evideooe  of  the  eSort  the  anthors  endure< 
to  the  immatore  mladK,  but  in  the  main  the  boolts 
and  satisfactory  series  of  books  for  )[rammar  p 
Hanus,  ot  Harvard  University,  bu  pabllabed  a 
paKea,  which  he  styles  an  essay,  under  the  title  ( 
UAR  School.  Prof.  Hanus  briefly  discusses  the  > 
of  this  subject  into  the  grammar  school  and  k<t' 
of  the  proposition.  He  then  Kiveg  some  illuBtratl 
line  ot  the  work  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  gr 
has  approached  this  subject  in  the  right  spirit  an 
most  valuable  aud  pertinent  contribution.  It  shoi 
the  grammar  school.     Boston:     D.  C.  Heath  A  Co 
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erentures  of  a  diviue  Creator — for  whether  or  not  we  approve  of 
religious  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  the  American  people  do 
affirm  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

First  of  all,  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  remember  that  there  are  in  every  boy  and  girl  the  possi- 
bilities of  moral  charact  .t,  and  that  it  is  th3  province  of  the  teacher 
to  draw  out  and  develop  these  possibilities,  and  not  to  pour  into 
the  assumed  vacuum  in  the  child's-  nature  the  hypothetical  overflow 
of  his  own  morality.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  education — 
educere,  to  lead  forth.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  for  the  healthy 
development  of  the  better  nature  of  the  child,  there  are  needed 
influences  that  are  monilly  and  pleasantly  stimulating.  Such  a 
stimulus  is,  of  course,  best  to  be  found  in  the  earnest.  God-fearing, 
child-loving  teacher,  with  sympathy  so  broad  and  varied  that  it  is 
ably  to  touch  at  all  points  human  nature  as  it  exists,  infinitely 
diversified,  in  the  young  life  of  our  children. 

In  tliis  age  of  push,  of  material  progress,  and  hurrah  I  does  the 
moral  character,  the  magnetic,  stimulating,  uplifting  influence  of 
the  teacher  who  Ls  to  guide  our  child  through  the  dangers  of  school 
life  receive  the  recognition  that  is  its  due  ?  We  look  askance  at 
the  teacher  who  cannot  give  us  the  minutest  detail  about  the 
Mikado's  Empire  or  the  Dark  Continent ;  who  does  not  see  fit  to 
cover  the  black-board  Avith  dots,  and  dashes,  and  brackets  to  indi- 
cate the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  one  of  Milton's  serial  sen- 
tences ;  Ave  overlook  entirely  that  loving  nature,  that  devotion  to 
duty,  that  strong  manliness  or  womanliness  that  would  be  invalu- 
able in  the  moml  inspiring  and  training  of  our  children.  The 
nine  qua  non  of  the  true  teacher  cannot  end  with  intellectual 
attainment. 

I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly,  however,  of  the  means  outside 
of  himself  that  the  teacher  has  at  his  disposal  for  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  child.  Incongruous  ixs  it  may  seem,  the  same  spirit 
that  is  building  our  railroads  and  booming  our  western  towns  is 
dictating  to  the  teacher  here.  Public  opinion,  or  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  it,  is  insisting  upon  the  study  of  Mathematics  and 
Science  as  the  important  part  of  the  curriculum  in  our  public 
schools.  But,  as  President  DeGarmo  says,  ''  We  shall  have  our 
labor  for  our  pains  if  avc  search  for  the  embodiment  of  ethical 
truths  in  nature  or  in  natural  science."  If  natural  laws  do  have 
tlieir  counterpail  in  human  life,  yet  it  is  only  by  analogy  and,  for 
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our  purpose,  that  analogy  ends  just  where  the  moral  nature  comes 
in.  While  the  study  of  science,  under  the  direction  of  a  strong  and 
inspiring  teacher,  may  do  much  toward  fortifying  the  moral  heights 
already  reached,  j'et  for  touching  the  sensibility  and  moving  the 
will  of  the  child,  that  force  is  necessary  whicli  throl)8  with  human 
feeling  and  proclaims  the  power  of  human  will. 

It  is  no  novelty  to  turn  to  history  for  this  force.  Undoubtedly 
the  teachings  of  history  may  be  made  potent  factoi-s  in  the  develoi> 
ment  of  character.  Here  are  recorded  the  ups  iand  downs  of 
humanity,  and  it  may  not  l>e  impossible  to  trace  out  for  the  child 
the  relation  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  to  show  the  moral 
necessity  of  war  and  crime,  and  how  the  fatal  struggles  between 
man  and  man  avail  for  the  advancement  of  the  right  and  the 
purifying  of  men  ;  but  at  best  this  is  a  difficult  task.  The  correct 
interpretation  of  history  calls  for  the  deepest  intellectual  and  moral 
insight.  Mistakes  are  easily  made  by  the  teacher,  mistakes  that 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  Moreover,  the 
field  of  history  is  so  vast,  and  the  units  necessary  to  be  used  in 
estimating  historic  values  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  cliild  clearly  to  grasp  the  real  relation  between  cause  and  effect, 
separated,  it  may  be,  by  centuries. 

If  how^ever,  the  teachings  of  history,  as  we  have  it,  are  of  doubt- 
ful value,  as  means  of  moral  training,  the  same  teachings  are  yet 
available,  idealized  but  true,  in  the  masterpieces  of  literature. 
May  we  not,  then,  turn  to  literature  with  reasonable  hope  that  we 
may  here  find  a  channel  through  which  even  the  profoundest 
ethical  ti-uths  may  gi-adually  find  their  way  into  the  mind  of  the 
child,  there  to  bear  fruit  in  intuitive  right  action. 

I  know  that  this  is  dangerous  ground.  I  know  that  my  claim 
will  l)e  called  visionary  by  some  and  absurd  by  others.  American 
ideas,  even  in  regard  to  so  intangible  a  subject  as  ethical  truth, 
are  substantial,  well-fed  creatures,  not  at  all  to  be  taken  with  the 
thought  of  sailing  off  over  the  boundless  seas  of  literature  in  search 
of  a  golden  fleece,  of  whose  existence,  outride  the  limits  of  our 
own  time  and  territoiy,  patriotism — if  notliing  else — should  prompt 
a  denial.  To  many  of  us  there  is  nothing  outside  of,  or  above,  the 
br>dy.  Our  little  world  revolves  about  the  infinitesimal  centre  of 
food  and  drink  and  clothing.  For  us  poetry  is  a  thing  of  air,  and 
music  is  a  myth.  But,  however  closely  in  our  devotion  to  material 
interests  we  may  tie  oiirselves  down  to    what  we  are  pleased   to 
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call  the  realities  of  life, — the  bare  "  yes  "  and  "  no  "  of  existence — 
it  is  impossible  to  free  oureelves  from  tlie  influence  of  the  ideal,  to 
throw  off  our  dependence  upon  the  imagination.  ''  In  the  imagi- 
nation of  man,"  says  Coleridge,  "  exist  the  seeds  of  all  moral  and 
scientific  improvement."  It  is  easy  then  for  us  to  see  that  it  is 
through  the  training  of  the  imagination  and  its  ultimate  satisfaction 
±hat  man  is  to  struggle  upward  to  moral  perfection !  Our  ideal  of 
to-day  must  become  a  reality  and  our  stepping-stone  for  to-morrow ; 
and  so  on,  step  by  step,  until  the  stairway  is  completed  that  shall 
lead  us  up  to  God.   . 

There  are  those,  I  am  confident,  who  will  see  this,  who  will 
underetand  that  the  ideal  in  life  and  art  cannot  safely  be  ignored 
in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  who  will,  therefore,  readily 
perceive  the  educational  value  of  imaginative  literature.  In  the 
master-pieces  of  literature  are  to  be  found  all  the  great  trutlis  of 
human  life  presented  in  object  lessons,  and  so  plainly  set  forth  that 
no  one  can  fail  to  undei*stand  them.  There  is  hardly  an  etliical 
question  that  our  myriad-minded  Shakespeare  has  not  answered 
and  rightly  answered.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Macbeth  traces  the 
growth  of  ambition  and  the  miserable  life  and  death  of  a  soul  that 
has  once  given  way  to  the  proniptmgs  of  an  evil  nature.  In 
Richard  III  we  can  hear  the  stealthy  treid  and  see  the  stern  fea- 
tures of  retributive  justice  as  it  steals  upon  its  victims,  strikino^ 
down  right  and  left  those  who  have  offended  against  the  laws  of 
their  being.  In  all  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  we  have  liistorv 
idealized,  boiled  down  until  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
is  apparent  to  young  and  old  alike.  Nor  are  the  comedies  without 
their  wholesome  teachings.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  a  text- 
book in  ethics ;  and  the  sparkling  humor  and  inimitable  poetry 
but  add  to  the  force  and  attractiveness  of  the  principles  set  forth. 

While  I  believe  it  is  practicable  to  put  Shakespeare  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  child  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  it  is  usually  done,  yet  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  must  be  the  guide  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
we  cannot  wait  to  hegin  with  Shakespeare.  We  have,  however,  a 
broad  field  over  which  to  range,  and  the  child's  moral  nature  need 
not  starve  for  want  of  nourishing  food.  The  same  truths  that  are 
so  powerfully  realized  in  Shakespeare  also  live  and  breathe  in  the 
simple  tales  and  fairy  stories  that  have  been  handed  down  from 
nursery  to  nursery  from  remotest  times.  Blue  Beard,  Cinderella, 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  Jack  the  GianirKiller,  are   full  to   the 
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brim  with  ethical  teaching.  Not  that  the  chikl  is  to  I)e  lufide  con- 
scious of  this  teaching  and  of  the  result  that  it  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce on  him.  Self-consciousness  is  just  what  we  wish  him  to  escape. 
Unconscious  right  action  in  the  child  will  l)e  the  teacher  s  aim. 
The  sensibilities  must  Ihj  touched  and  tliereby  the  will  be  reached 
that  is  t(^  prompt  to  action.  When  tlie  chikl  has  become  a  man 
\d\\  be  time  enough  for  him  to  learn  that  Cinderella  has  a  mean- 
ing, and  that  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  is  a  Ixjnefactor  to  his  race. 
Enough  now  if  he  but  learn  to  love  the  Jacks  and  hate  the  giants. 
So  is  he  gradually  and  unconsciously  forming  moral  character. 
The  impoi-tant  thing  in  teaching  literature  to  children  is  that  they 
t^e  interested  and  attracted ;  for  where  a  child  does  not  love  there 
can  be  but  little  hope  of  right  results.  We  must,  then,  select  "the 
books  that  seek  to  rouse  the  imagination,  to  stir  up  feeling, 
touch  the  heart."  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  more  potent 
than  are  those  national  epic  songs  that  have  grown  up  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  human  race.  I'here  are  few  boys  whose  courage  will 
not  teat  time  to  the  maitial  music  of  the  Iliad,  whose  souls  will 
not  thrill  at  the  recital  of  the  Cid ;  the  song  of  Roland  which 
cheered  on  the  Normans  to  victory  at  Senloc  has  not  lost  its 
power  to-day;  the  Niebelungenlied  and  the  legends  of  our  own 
King  Arthur  are  a  never  ending  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration. 
The  lessons  of  these  immortal  tales  are  priceless  and  stand  waiting 
to  l>e  used.  The  struggles  of  the  Iliad  are  the  struggles  of  humanity 
in  all  times ;  the  wrath  of  Achilles  is  not  so  much  different  from 
the  wi-ath  of  men  of  our  day;  Divinity  does  not  even  now  refuse  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  perishing  mortals.  Swift-footed  Achilles, 
Agamemnon  King  of  Men,  Hector  of  the  glancing  helm,  are 
still  alive  in  their  influence  over  men.  In  the  person  of  a  miser- 
able leper  the  Cid  entertained  the  messenger  of  God  and  invincibility 
was  the  reward  of  his  loving  kindness.  Roland  was  the  paladin 
without  fear,  with  the  heart  of  a  child  and  the  nobility  of  a  God. 
It  is  Sir  Galahad  of  King  Arthur's  knights  who  finds  tlie  Holy 

Grail : 

'*  My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men 

My  tough  lance  tbruHtetli  Kure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure.'* 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  fight  shy  of  these  old  masterpieces 
of  literature  for  fear  that  they  may  not  interest  chiklren  and  so  fail 
to  strike  a  responsive  chord  within  them.     Our  fears  are  prompted 
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by  our  ignorance  of  child  nature  and  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
epics.  As  I  have  already  suggested,  these  songs  are  an  inheritance 
handed  down  to  us  from  what  we  may  call  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  when  human  faith  was  unalloyed  and  imagination  fancy  free ; 
when  to  the  untutored  minds  of  men  all  nature  was  endowed  with 
life  and  soul,  and  divinity  animated  gi*ass  and  flowers  and  trees 
and  sky.  But  the  liistory  of  man  is  repeated  to  a  large  extent  in  ' 
the  life  of  the  individual.  The  child  of  to-day  lives  just  as  near 
to  nature  as  did  the  men  of  Homer's  stoiy  or  the  heroes  of  the 
Niebelungenlied  ;  and  if  the  childish  imagination  that  would  revel 
in  the  chivalrous  scenes  of  King  Arthur's  court  has  ebbed  away 
before  the  school  is  reached,  it  is  all  due  to  the  cliilling,  material- 
istic atmosphere  of  the  home  from  which  he  comes. 

Although  I  urge  the  value  of  these  soul-stirring  epics  as  possible 
factors  in  the  moral  training  of  children,  yet  I  am  ready  to  lay 
them  aside  for  classics  that  may  seem  to  be  more  available  in  indi- 
vidual eases,  even  though  these  latter  should  be  less  universally 
and  comprehensively  human.  Ethical  truth  is  embodied  in  all  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  and  in  our  selection  for  school-room  work 
we  may  safely  be  guided  by  the  nature  and  susceptibility  of  the 
child.  But  if  all  else  fail  to  hold  his  attention,  we  may  turn  with 
perfect  assumnce  to  that  intensely  thrilling  and  remarkable  creation, 
Robinson  Crusoe.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  English  language 
another  book  that  has  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  children 
as  this ;  nor  is  there  another  book  that  teaches  a  lesson  more 
necessary  for  the  young  to  learn.  Selfishness  is  the  prevailing 
short-coming  among  boys  cand  girls.  They  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  grasp  the  great  principle  of  interdependence  in  nature  and  in 
life.  In  the  strength  of  man,  as  he  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
his  fellows,  they  fail  to  perceive  the  helplessness  of  men.  They 
have  yet  to  learn  the  great  lesson  of  mutual  responsibility.  The 
experience  of  Crusoe  when  isolated  from  his  fellow-men  is  admii*ably 
adapted  to  teach  this  lesson.  But  the  teaching  of  the  book  does 
not  stop  here.  "  Nay,"  says  Frederic  Harrison,  Robinson  Crusoe 
contains  more  religion,  more  philosophy,  more  psychology,  more 
political  economy,  more  anthropologj^,  than  are  found  in  many 
elaborate  treatises  on  these  special  subjects."  Though  we  cannot 
exi)ect  our  boys  and  girls  to  get  all  this  out  of  the  book  while  they 
are  children,  yet  Crusoe  is  a  good  fellow,  whose  society  cannot  but 
have  a  refining  and  develo[)ing  influence  upon  all,  both  young  and 
old,  who  may  be  brought  to  sit  at  .his  feet  and  listen  to  his  story. 
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Our  children  must  not  be  allowed  to  look  upon  books  as  so  many 
ounces  of  ink  to  so  many  sheets  of  paper,  i)i'essed  to  a  ceitain 
consistency  and  dried  in  a  slow  oven.  Books  should  l)e  tlicir  tViends 
from  whose  society  they  care  to  derive  pleasure  and  profit — small 
profit  indeed  without  the  pleasure.  Unless  we  can  laugh  Avitli  Cer- 
vantes at  the  whims  and  hallucinations  of  Don  Quixote,  this  incom- 
parable product  of  Spanish  genius  will  have  no  message  for  us.  Rig 
hearted  Don  Quixote,  may  you  live  forever  I  How  inexhaustible 
are  the  resources  of  the  book  I  How  mellow  is  Cervantes'  liumor.I 
and  the  combination,  how  delightful  I  Yet  were  there  no  ethical 
truths  lx)und  up  in  the  life  of  the  mad  knight  of  La  ^lanclia,  the 
book  would  long  ago  have  mouldered  to  dust  on  the  back  shelves 
of  a  few  Spanish  libraries  instead  of  finding  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  people  of  all  classes,  belonging  to  every  civilized  nation  in  the 
world. 

^^  There  is  a  moral  in  Don  Quixote,"  says  James  Russell  Lowell, 
"  and  a  very  profound  one,  whether  Cervantes  consciously  put  it 
there  or  not,  and  it  is  this :  that  whoever  quarrels  with  the  Natui*e 
of  Things,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  is  certain  to  get  the  woi*st  of  it. 
The  great  difficulty  is  in  finding  out  what  the  Nature  of  Things. 
really  and  perdurably  is,  and  the  great  wisdom,  after  we  have  made 
this  discovery,  or  persuaded  ourselves  that  we  have  made  it,  is  in 
accommodating  our  lives  and  actions  to  it  a,s  best  we  may  or  can. 
And  yet,  though  all  this  be  true,  there  is  another  and  deeper  moral 
in  the  book  than  this.  The  pathos  which  underlies  its  seemingly 
farcical  tunnoil,  the  tears  that  sometimes  tremble  under  our  lids 
after  its  most  poignant  touches  of  humor,  the  sympathy  with  its 
hero  which  survives  all  his  most  ludicrous  defeats  and  humiliations 
and  is  only  deei)ened  by  them,  the  feeling  that  he  is  after  all  the 
one  noble  and  heroic  figure  in  a  world  incapable  of  comprehending 
him,  and  to  whose  inhabitants  he  is  distorted  and  caricatured  by 
the  crooked  panes  in  those  windows  of  custom  and  convention 
through  which  they  see  him,  all  this  seems  to  hint  that  only  he 
who  has  the  imagination  to  conceive  and  the  courage  to  attempt  a 
trial  of  strength  with  what  foists  itself  on  our  sen-^es  as  the  order 
of  Nature  for  the  time  being,  can  achieve  great  results  or  kindle 
the  cooperative  and  efficient  enthusiasm  of  his  fellowmen.  The 
Don  Quixote  of  one  generation  may  live  to  hear  himself  called  the 

Foot  Xote.--Up  to  1874,  278  editions  of  Don  Quixote  were  imblished,  of  which  87  appeared 
in  Spain  and  191  in  other  countries.  Translations  have  appeared  in  Ea.^Iish,  French,  Diitcl), 
German,  Russian,  Danish,  indeed  in  every  European  tongue  includiniij  Turkish.    Enc.  Brit. 
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saviour  of  society  by  the  next."  Certainly  we  have  here  a  whole- 
some lesson  ;  and  we  need  not  hesitiit€  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
children  what  Sainte-Beuve  has  aptly  called  "  the  b:)ok  of  human- 
ity." 

There  is  one  other  author  of  whom  I  want  to  s[)eak  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moral  training  of  children.  It  wouhl  seem  unneces- 
sary to  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  few  great  story  tellers  who 
have  used  the  English  language  if  it  were  not  that  the  reading 
public  of  these  times  ai)pe  ii-s  to  be  continually  seeking  for  some 
new  and  unknown  god  in  the  literary  world.  I  know  of  a  club 
organized  for  the  silly  and  pernicious  purpose  of  reading  the  new 
books  as  they  come  out.  Stupendous  and  demoralizing  undertak- 
ing! And  one  of  the  young  lady  originatoi*s  of  the  club  inad- 
vertently made  public  her  commendable  motive;  for  when  she 
went  to  Boston  she  would  find  people  talkuig  about  recent  novels 
tha  tshe  had  not  read.  Oh,  this  detestable  fear  of  seemiw/  behind 
the  times  in  our  knowledge  of  men  and  books !  So  we  read  the 
latest  trash  and  marry  our  daughters  to  the  latest  penniless  noble- 
men. As  a  thoughtful  writer  has  said  *'An  insatiable  appetite 
for  new  novels  makes  it  as  hard  to  read  a  masterpiece  as  it  seems 
to  a  Parisian  boulevardien  to  live  in  a  quiet  country."  Yet  I 
apprehend  that  most  of  us  will  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  De  Quin- 
cey's  dictum  that  '"•  he  that  can  affect  blindness  to  the  brilliancy  of 
his  (Scott's)  claims  as  a  novelist,  and  generally  to  the  extraordi- 
nary grace  of  his  prose,  must  be  incapacitated  for  the  meanest  func- 
tions of  a  critic  by  original  dullness  of  sensibility."  But  the  artis- 
tic excellence  of  Scott's  novels  only  serves  to  enhance  their  ethical 
value.  I  have  spoken  of  history  as  a  factor  in  moral  training  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  great  drawback  is  the  difficulty  in  bringing 
out  clearly  and  accurately  the  ethical  teaching.  In  the  condensed, 
idealized  history  of  Scott,  the  lessons  of  human  life  are  so  artisti- 
cally woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  conception  that,  as  the 
enchantment  of  the  romance  grows  upon  the  child,  liis  mind 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  ethical  truths,  which,  in  the  labora- 
tory of  his  child-nature,  are  transmuted  into  character.  Let  us, 
then,  hasten  to  admit  our  boys  and  girls  into  that  enchanted  palace 
of  romance  where  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North "  holds  undisputed 
sway. 

I  have  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  value  of  classic  literature  as 
a  means  of  building  up  cliaract^r  in  our  boys  and  girls  during  the 
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early  yefii-s  of  school  life.  It  has  not,  liowever,  been  my  aim  to 
exhaust  the  subject.  The  mere  mention  of  those  masterpieces  that 
are  avaihilAe  for  this  purpose  would  fill  pages.  But  the  sugges- 
tions that  I  have  made  may,  I  hope,  lielp  the  teacher  in  whose 
hands  the  selection  of  matter  must  ultimately  be  left.  The  method 
to  he  used  in  directing  the  work  of  the  child  in  literature  must 
also  rest  witli  the  teacher ;  yet  one  thing  must  l)e  kept  continually 
Ix'fore  him :  interest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  of  the 
first  importance. 


AX  ENGLISH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

ARTHUR     IXKKRSLEY,    «.    A.     OF     BRASENOSE      COLLEGE,     OXFORD:     SAN 

FRANCISCO,     GAL. 

A  X  old  red-brick  manor-house  in  a  quiet  village  about  six. 
-^--^  teen  miles  from  London,  and  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for 
professional  and  business  men  who  go  up  daily  by  rail  to  the  me- 
tropolis ;  fine  elins,  the  resting-places  of  many  loud-cawing  rooks  ; 
trim,  well-kept  lawns,  gardens  and  conservatories ;  a  cricket-field, 
carefully  mown  and  rolled,  on  which  many  men  of  world-wide 
reputation  received  their  earliest  instructions  in  the  national 
game  from  a  Yorkshire  professional,  Avhose  dialect  was  so  broad 
and  racy  of  his  northern  native  shire  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible 
to  a  man  from  the  southern  counties  ;  a  playing-field  for  the 
small  boys  not  yet  promoted  to  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  first 
or  second  eleven  ;  several  Eton  fives'-courts  ;  a  covered  play  ground 
for  wet  weather ;  a  fine  private  chapel,  approached  from  house  and 
school  by  a  covered  cloister;  a  gravelled  play-ground  for  hockey  and 
ball-games ;  a  shop  for  carpentry  and  wood-turning ;  a  Avide- 
stretching  breezy  down,  across  which  one  saw,  with  its  flags  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind,  the  Grand  Stand  on  the  Epsom  race-course : — such 
are  the  external  details  of  the  school  of  the  daily  life  of  mastei-s 
and  scholars  of  which  I  purpose  to  give  some  account. 

By  a  Preparatory  School  in  England  is  not  meant  a  school 
which  prepares  young  men  for  admission  to  the  Universities,  but 
one  at  which  boys  from  the  age  of  nine  to  fourteen  years  are  got 
ready  for  the  entrance  examinations  and  for  scholarships  at  the 
gi-eat  public  schools,  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  etc.  The  Head 
Master  is   the  proprietor  of  the  school,  and  all  the  profits,    after 
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working  expenses  are  paid,  go  into  his  pocket.  The  annual 
charge  for  a  boy  is  '1750,  and  to  this  are  to  be  added  music  lessons, 
the  cost  of  books,  and  some  other  extras.  A  master  to  teach  ten 
lx)ys  can  be  obtained  for  $750  with  board  and  lodging,  or  for  a 
rather  smaller  sum,  and,  as  the  food  provided  is,  though  good  an  d 
wholesome,  plain,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  large  margin  of 
profit.  We  used  to  calculate  that  the  gross  receipts  per  annum  of 
the  Head  of  Cheam  School  were  about  $110,000,  arid  that  lialf  of 
tliis  sum  was  profit. 

Cheam  School  at  the  time  I  knew  it,  had  about  115  boys,  many 
of  them  bearing  very  well-known  names.  Prince  Emich  of 
Leiningen,  Count  Gleichen,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  pres- 
ent Duke  of  Portland,  and  several  Lords  Grosvenor,  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  were  all  pupils  of  this  school.  Young 
Viscount  Dunlo,  who  has  since  become  very  widely  known,  as  tlie 
husband  of  Belle  Bilton,  was  a  very  quiet  unobtrusive  boy,  who- 
showed  no  marked  capacity  in  his  studies,  or  skill  at  the  games  which 
are  so  highly  esteemed  in  an  English  school  of  this  class.  By  the 
death  of  his  father  he  has  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and 
Belle  Bilton  is  now  the  Countess  of  Clancarty. 

The  teacliing-staff  consisted  of  nine  class-masters  including  the 
head  master,  two  mathematical  masters,  one  French  master,  one 
German,  and  one  music  and  singing  master,  who  was  also  chapel- 
organist  and  teacher  of  the  violin.  The  music  master  was  named 
Hill,  but  was  invariably  c<alled  "Tommy"  both  by  masters  and 
boys.  lie  was  very  popular,  and  was  a  very  accomplished  man  in 
many  ways.  Besides,  being  a  good  performer  on  the  organ,  piano^ 
violin  and  'cello,  he  was  an  excellent  all-round  cricketer,  CMie  of 
the  best  amateur  billiard-playei'S  I  ever  knew,  and  the  cleverest 
skater  among  us.  Many  young  noblemen  had  been  pupils  of  his^ 
and,  when  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  school  from  Eton  or  I>ondon» 
they  invariably  called  on  "  Tommy  "  for  a  chat.  All  the  mastei'Sy 
except  the  head  master  and  the  German  master,  lived  in  lodgings^ 
in  the  village. 

In  summer  the  boys  were  called  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
at  half-past  six  tliey  received  religious  instruction  from  the  Head 
master  and  the  Chaplain.  At  seven  the  other  masters  (or  most  of 
them)  came  in  and  a  lesson  was  given  till  a  quarter  to  eighth 
Then  came  prayer  in  the  big  school-room,  at  which  function  the 
whole  esta])lishment,  including  visitors  staying  in  the  house  and 
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servants,  was  present  in  force.  Then  breakfast — somewhat  over- 
due, I  used  to  think — in  the  dining-hall,  where  the  head-master's 
family  and  guests  sat  at  the  head  of  the  two  long  tables,  and  the 
masters  down  the  sides  at  intervals  with  their  ne\vspapei*s  and  let-^ 
ters.  After  breakfast  the  boys  and  masters  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  the  family  and  their  guests  filed  out.  I  remember  that  an 
old  Admiral,  who  was  paying  attention  to  the  head-master's  eldest 
daughter,  used  to  excite  our  merriment  very  much  as  he  hobbled 
out,  bumping  the  pei-son  in  front  of  him  if  the  procession  for  any 
reason  stopped  its  course  for  a  second  or  two.  lie  did  his  duty, 
however,  and  made  the  Head's  eldest  daughter  Lady  Somebody- 
or-other,  and  all  the  assistant-masters  had  to  suljscribe  to  a 
wedding-present. 

On  leaving  the  breakfast  room,  the  boys  went  out  into  the 
gravelled  play-ground,  which  was  bounded  on  two  sides  by  school- 
buildings  and  the  cloister,  on  a  third  by  the  chapel  and  garden- 
wall,  while  the  fourth  side  was  separated  by  a  low  wall  from  the 
cricket-fields,  and  the  broad  downs  beyond.  There  the  boys  stood 
about,  while  two  or  three  pitched  up  balls  to  another  standing 
with  a  bat  in  his  hands  near  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  cloister 
leading  to  the  chapel.  The  boy  with  the  bat  hit  up  catches,  and 
the  boy  who  caught  him  out  went  in  till  he  was  in  like  manner 
caught  out ;  if  a  master  caught  the  ball,  he  was  at  once  sun-ounded 
by  small  boys  asking  to  be  "  tipped  in."  This  went  on  until  ten 
minutes  to  nine,  when  a  bell  rang  for  the  boys  to  go  in  and  get 
their  books  ready  to  repeat  the  lines  given  to  them  to  be  committed 
to  memory :  at  nine,  school  began,  and  three  lessons  of  one  hour 
each  finished  the  morning's  work.  On  cert<ain  occasions,  but  not 
often,  a  nuisance  called  a  "general  muster"  was  held  after  rnoru^ 
ing  school.  The  boys  then  went  out  to  the  field  and  had  cricket 
practice  till  12.45,  when  one-third  of  their  number  went  in  to 
wash  their  hands  before  dinner :  a  second  batch  went  in  five  min- 
utes afterwards,  and  the  senior  boys  last.  At  one  o'clock  dinner 
was  i-eady,  the  head  master  and  his  family  being  present,  and 
sometimes  parents  of  boys  down  from  "  town,"  and  "  old  boys  "  from 
Eton  or  elsewhere.  Tlie  school-dinner  served  the  visitors  as  lun- 
cheon. The  visitors  were  frequently  very  great  people  indeed :  at 
one  dinner  we  had  tliree  Princes,  and  Duchesses  were  by  no  means 
'*  unknown  quantities."  One  of  these  great  ladies  amused  us 
ver}'  much  by  insisting  on  watching  the  boys  in  the  swimming- 
bath. 
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At  two  o'clock  school  began  again,  two  lessons  occupying  the 
time  until  four  o'clock.  On  one  day  in  the  week  a  well-known 
artist,  whose  works  were  often  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy,  came 
to  give  drawing  lessons,  this  necessitated  some  changes  in  the 
school-work,  into  which  I  need  not  enter  here.  After  school  the 
boys  who  had  been  punished  with  drill,  were  drilled  by  the  Ser- 
geant, an  old  non-commissioned  officer  of  one  of  the  regiments  of 
the  Guard,  who  also  supervised  the  swimming  bath.  The  bath  was 
l^opular,  and  many  boys  swam  and  dived  xevy  well.  I  have  seen 
seven  or  nine  s«aucers  picked  up  from  the  bottom  in  one  dive. 
Those  who  did  not  go  to  the  bath  from  choice,  or  to  drill  from 
necessity,  played  cricket,  either  practising  at  the  net  with  the 
professionals,  or  playing  picked  sides.  Matches  between  the 
various  classes  were  common  and  went  on  for  perhaps  a  week  on 
the  whole  school  days ;  other  matches,  independent  of  the  class- 
matches,  being  played  on  holidays,  i.  e.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  cricket  was  very  good,  for  the  professional 
mowed  and  rolled  the  "  pitches,"  put  up  and  took  away  the  nets, 
and  coached  the  bo}'^  in  batting.  The  Head  master's  son,  an 
assistant  in  the  school,  once  Captain  of  the  Eton  team,  and  pro- 
Captain  of  the  Cambridge  University  eleven,  took  great  interest 
in  the  cricket,  and  several  famous  players  received  their  early 
cricket  education  there.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Hon. 
Ivo  Bligh,  and  the  three  brothers  Studd  who  all  played  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University  eleven.  The  Studds  were  sons  of  a  wealthy 
indigo-planter,  who  was  said  to  have  been  "  converted  "  from  a 
lamentable  state  of  irreligion  by  the  Evangelists  Moody  and  San- 
key.  One  of  the  Studds  has  since  become  a  missionary  in  China, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago  passed  through  San  Francisco,  and  lec- 
tured at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  In  the  Eton  and 
Harrow  cricket  match  of  1882  four  old  Cheam  boys  were  playing  : 
Staveley  and  Lord  Athlamney  for  Harrow,  A.  H.  Studd — a  fourth 
brother — and  the  Hon.  C.  Knatchbull  Hugessen  for  Eton. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  the  boys  began  to  go  in  to  prepare  for  tea  in 
three  divisions,  and  at  six  came  tea.  This  consisted  of  bread  and 
butter,  with  occasional  preserves,  watercress,  and  cold  meat,  with 
tea.  Meals  occupied  a  rather  long  time,  as  general  notices  to  the 
school  were  usually  given  out  at  dinner ;  and  at  tea  impositions 
and  extra  work  were  handed  in  to  the  Head  Master.  Tea  was 
followed  by  the  chapel-service  at  which  the  Head  Master  or  the 
Chaplain  officiated,  the  organ  being  played  by  the  music-master. 
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From  seven  till  eight  preparation  of  the  next  day's  lessons  was 
made  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant-mastei-s.  After  a 
light  refection  the  smaller  boys  went  off  to  bed,  not  without  a 
little  chaff  and  much  handshaking  with  the  mastei-s  to  whom  they 
specially  attached  themselves.  The  senior  boys  and  the  monitoi's 
stayed  up  till  nine  o'clock,  playing  about  outside  if  there  was 
light  enough.  At  nine  the  last  bell  of  the  day,  the  27th  or  possi- 
bly tlie  30th,  dismissed  the  senior  boys ;  and  the  masters,  delighted 
to  be  rid  of  boys  for  an  hour  or  two,  adjourned  for  supper  to  the 
master's  "common-room,"  where  they  sat  during  the  day 
when  not  teaching  or  "on  duty,"  and  read  the  newspapers,  and 
where  those  of  them  who  had  a  taste  for  natural  history,  kept 
microscopes,  aquaria,  and  other  scientific  paraphernalia.  The 
mastei-s  were,  "  except  the  Frenchman  and  the  German,  all 
graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  gentlemen  of  high  attain- 
ments," to  use  the  language  of  the  school  prospectus.  The  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  men  used  maliciously  to  point  out  this  clause 
to  the  French  and  German  masters,  a  strict  construction  implying 
that  they  were  not  "gentlemen  of  high  attainments." 

Great  interest  was  at  one  time  taken  in  the  "common  room  "  in 
the  development  of  frogs  from  frog-spawn,  and  tliere  were  to  Ije 
seen  on  cork  rafts  on  the  surface  of  the  water  several  tiny  frogs, 
gazing  with  open  round  eyes  upon  a  new  world ;  while  othei-s,  less 
developed,  still  had  the  t^idpole's  tail  remaining,  and  otliei*s  had 
not  yet  put  forth  their  legs  at  all.  But  somehow  in  an  unex- 
plained, i)erhaj)s  inexplicable  manner,  very  soon  after  becoming 
full-blown  frogs,  they  disappeared  altogether.  Perhaps  they  thought 
they  had  sufSciently  demonstrated  to  us  the  Darwinian  principle 
of  evolution,  and  went  forth  to  see  the  world ;  perhaps  like  "  those 
whom  the  gods  love,"  they  died  young,  and  went,  as  did  the  heroes 
of  old,  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

The  principal  games  played  in  the  winter  season  at  Cheam  were 
footlmll,  hockey  and  fives.  The  particular  game  of  football 
played  was  the  Eton  game,  at  which  I  have  played  several  times, 
but  which  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  fully  understood.  The  ball  used 
is  a  round  one,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  scrimmaging,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  "  bullying,"  in  the  game.  Whenever  the  ball 
goes  behind  the  touch-line,  a  "  bully "  or  close  scrunmage  is 
formed,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  ball  is  put  down,  and  frequent- 
ly a  game  seems  to  be  little  else  than  a  succession  of  "  bullies." 
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In  a -'bully  "  the  opposite  side  "form  up"  and  "form  down"  al- 
ternately, and  often  a  whole  side  is  pushed  along,  ball  and  all, 
by  the  stronger  side.  There  is  a  line  called  the  "  rouge  line,"  and 
the  points  scored  are  "rouges  "  and  goals.  The  great  thing  in  the 
game  is  to  "  dribble  "  and  dodge  well.  It  is,  altogether,  a  rather 
complicated  variety  of  football,  and  men  who,  when  they  were  boys, 
learned  the  Rugby  Union  or  Association  game,  rarely  take  ven^ 
kindly  to  it. 

Hockey  was  played  across  the  gravelled  playground,  with  wood- 
en bats,  rather  shorter  than  a  lawn  tennis  racquet,  but  with  round- 
er and  smaller  faces.  Small  hard  india-rubber  balls  were  used, 
<ind  a  good  deal  of  violent  exercise  could  be  got  out  of  the  game, 
the  tiring  part  of  which  for  tall  men  was  that  it  involved  more 
stooping  than  was  quite  pleasant.  When  hockey  is  played  witli 
hockey-sticks — and  it  is  a  better  game  when  so  played — none  but 
the  goal  keeper  should  be  allowed  to  raise  his  stick  higher  than  the 
elbow.  The  enforcement  of  this  rule  on  penalty  of  a  free  liit  by  the 
opposite  side  for  its  infringement,  lessens  the  danger  of  awkward 
knocks  in  the  face  from  the  hockey-stick,  a  danger  which  is  con- 
siderable when  the  game  is  played  wildly. 

Fives  was  played  in  that  form  of  court  known  as  the  Eton  court, 
the  complexity  of  which  rendei"s  the  variety  of  strokes,  and  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  ball  rebounds,  much  greater  than  in 
an  ordinary  court.  There  is  more  to  play  for  than  in  a  plain 
court,  and  more  frequent  surprises  happen  from  the  ball  catching 
in  unexpected  places,  and  coming  l)ack  in  curious  manners.  The 
game  is  a  very  fast  one  and  an  hour's  hard  play  at  it  suffices  to 
bathe  the  players  in  copious  perspiration  on  any  but  the  coldest 
day. 


HOW  HOME  AND   SCHOOL    HELP  OR    HINDER 

EACH  OTHER, 

WILLIAM    M.    THAYER,    FRANKLIN. 

THE  best  teachei-s  consider  that  they  do  their  best  work  wlieii 
they  inspire  the  hearts  of  their  scholars  with  the  determination  to 
lieli)  themselves.  That  experienced  teacher  of  thirty  yeai-s  ago, 
William  H.  Wells,  said,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, "  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  highest  gift  of  the  teacher ;  the 
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•nbility  to  teach  his  pupils  to  think  and  act,  without  doing  their 
thinking  and  acting  for  them.  *  *  *  I  would  apply  most  rigidly  the 
rule — Never  do  for  a  pupil  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  for  himself ." 
It  is  a  powerful  aid  that  instructors  may  render  to  the  home  in  this 
way.  Their  cooperation  with  parente,  at  tliis  point,  is  not  limited ; 
it  spreads  over  the  whole  lives  of  the  parties  influenced  thereby. 
To  their  last  moment  of  life  they  will  realize,  by  happy  experience, 
that  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

One  of  the  jmncipal  advantages  of  this  mutual  assistiince,  to 
home  and  school,  in  the  line  of  self-help,  is  life-long  improvement. 
.  Many  young  people  cease  to  improve  when  their  school-days  close. 
The  youth  learns  tlie  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  goes  on  improving 
in  that  handicraft  through  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  silver- 
smith, cabinet-maker,  and  other  artisans.  But  many  a  pupil  lays 
aside  books,  renounces  studious  habits,  loses  the  desire  for  mental 
improvement,  and  ceases  intellectual  progress  when  he  leaves  school. 
He  appears  to  accept  the  old,  worn-out  idea,  that  mental  culture  Ls 
limited  to  the  period  of  attending  school.  This  is  more  genei*ally 
true  of  girls  than  boys,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  expected  to 
•earn  a  livelihood,  in  which  there  is  culture,  as  boys  do.  It  ought 
to  h^  otherwise,  since  girls  enjoy  more  leisure  for  reading  and 
study  when  they  pass  from  the  supervision  of  teachers ;  but  the 
customs  of  society  determine  the  result  as  we  have  indicated. 
Hence  the  waste  of  intellectual  power  among  females,  by  abandon- 
ing self-culture,  is  enormous.^  Casting  aside  books  with  schools, 
and  accepting  matrimony  as  the  veto  upon  self-improvement,  the 
girlhood  of  a  multitude  tizzies  into  tame  and  common-place  woman- 
hood. Thus  society  is  burdened  with  a  class  of  mothers,  who 
know  no  more  than  they  did  when  their  first  babies  were  born, 
although  they  might  just  as  well  have  been  among  the  intelligent 
and  influential  women  of  the  country.  Accepting  the  unpardona- 
l)le  folly,  that  there  is  no  need  of  mind-culture  after  school  days 
end,  they  stopped  short  in  tlieir  progress,  content  to  remain  cyphers 
wlien  they  might  have  b3come  known  quantities.  This  evil  will 
be  remedied,  at  least  in  a  large  measure,  when  home  and  school 
combine  to  make  self-help  an  important  end  of  education. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  says,  in  her  "  Duties  of  Women,'' 
*'  We  see  one  class  of  wives,  of  noble,  free  natures,  fretted  and 
galled  all  their  lives  by  the  fetters  which  some  mean-souled  man 
^5auses  to  clank  whenever  he  is  in  an  ill  temper.     On  the  other 
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side,  we  see  anotlier  set  of  women  who  become  perfectly  jjassive, 
and  silly  and  ''  sweetly  dependent."  And  at  sixty,  when  their 
husbands  die,  they  are  no  l)etter  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
than  they  were  at  six,  but  betray  by  their  childishness  that  the 
whole  moml  work  of  life  has  been  stopped  for  them  for  half  a  centu^y^ 
My  father  (who  heartily  approved  of  wifely  obedience)  used,  never- 
theless, to  laugh  at  such  widows,  and  said  they  reminded  him  of 
clocks  with  the  weights  taken  off  which  instantly  set  off,  buzz, 
buzz,  buzz  I  till  they  mn  down." 

Home  and  school  become  mutually  helpful  by  enforcing 
CORRECT  VIEWS  OF  LIFE.  Young  people  will  possess  distorted 
views  of  life  if  left  to  their  own  bias.  They  are  fascinated  by 
costly  apparel,  the  accompaniments  of  wealth,  the  display  of 
fashion,  the  lure  of  amusements,  the  garniture  of  style,  and  lordly 
position.  A  writer,  wlio  believes  that  this  is  particularly  true  of 
girls,  says,  "  girls  are  intoxicated  by  the  shimmer  of  silk,  the  blaze 
of  jewels,  the  fall  of  lace,  and  the  royal  sweep  of  velvet."  Nothing 
less  than  direct,  pei-sistent  instruction  can  ever  coiTcct  their  serious 
mistake  ;  and  uncorrected,  it  will  emlmrrass  culture  and  dwarf  the 
soul. 

Not  only  Vassar  College,  but  nearly  all  other  schools  for  girls, 
have  realized  the  demoralizing  influence  of  these  girlisli  notions; 
and  have  l^een  compelled  to  denounce  and  uproot  them.  From 
homes  of  wealth  young  ladies  come,  with  expensive  wardrobes  and 
foolish  ideas  of  etiquette,  and  the  poorer  class  become  dazzled  by 
their  appearance,  and  tease  their  parents  of  moderate  means  into 
larger  outlays  for  dress.  Recently,  I  heard  a  father  say,  that  it 
cost  him  fifty  dollars  extra  to  tb'ess  his  daughter  for  Commence- 
ment in  a  country  academy.  She  w^as  with  the  Romans,  and  had 
to  do  as  the  Romans  do,  or  lose  caste  with  a  class  of  her  compan- 
ions, and  feel  hunil)led  and  mortified. 

Vassar  College  and  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  not  to  mention 
otlicr  institutions,  have  a(*complished  a  noble  work  in  making  this 
devotion  to  fasliion  ap})ear  unwomanly,  and  beneath  the  regard  of 
an  aspirant  for  true  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Many  homes  of 
atfiuence  possess  more  mental  strength  and  moral  character  to-day, 
because  these  foolish  and  perilous  ideas  were  expelled  from  the 
heads  of  their  daughtei-s,  at  these,  and  other  well-conducted  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Such  false  views  of  life  are  nearly  as  inimical 
to  thorough  brain-work  as  to  thorough  heaii>-work.     Brains  are  as 
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-esseutially  obstructed  as  the  affections  by  their  dominating  influ- 
ence. Their  effectual  removal  is  clearing  away  rubbish,  that 
pupils  may  find  the  way  to  knowledge  and  virtue  unoljstructed 
und  pleasant. 

Youth  of  both  sexes  often  imagine  that  their  parents  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  young  at  this  day, — that 
people  of  tlieir  age  *  can  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what 
"  good  society "  demands  now.  This  opinion  pushes  the  parents 
still  further  away  from  the  enjoyments  and  duties  of  the  present, 
and  the  real  home-ties  are  broken.  A  literary  institution  that  fos- 
tei-s  such  a  spirit  inflicts  an  inseparable  injury  upon  homes ;  while 
homes  that  furnish  pupils  with  the  false  views  of  life  considered, 
inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  schools.  Schools  derive  facility  and 
strength  from  families  which  are  instructed  in  the  serious  things  of 
life,  in  which  we  embrace  that  Christian  counsel  wthout  which 
education  is  incomplete. 

This  thought  grows  in  importance  when  we  reflect  that  the 
mass  of  childi'en  and  youth  in  the  public  schools  of  our  land  never 
receive  the  first  moral  lesson  at  home.  They  do  not  even  know 
that  they  possess  moral  and  spiritual  natures.  Immortality  is  no 
more  familiar  to  them  than  the  Hebrew  language.  God,  personal 
accountability,  the  soul,  futurity  and  kindred  things  are  never 
included  in  their  estimate  of  life.  In  this  respect  they  are  heathen 
as  truly  as  the  inhabitants  of  the. "  dark  continent."  In  one  par- 
ticular, perhaps,  they  suffer  in  contrast  with  the  subjects  of 
Mtesa's  Kingdom ;  for  the  latter  incorporate  into  their  views  of 
life  the  worship  of  gods,  while  the  latter  have  no  divinities  to 
which  they  appeal  for  aid.  "What  shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we 
drink  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed,"  constitute  their  sum 
total  of  earthly  existence.  To  this  class,  a  school  that  insists  upon 
correct  views  of  life  gives  what  gold  cannot  purchase.  In  closing 
we  refer,  briefly,  to  two  points  at  which  school  may  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  home. 

(a)  By  correcting  the  faults  .and  bad  habits  of  pupils.  It  is 
claimed  that  thorough  scholars  are  generally  negligent  of  personal 
appearance,  and  even  of  the  civilities  of  society.  Mary  Lyon  was 
devoid  of  taste  and  neatness  when  she  first  began  her  studies,  so 
much  so  that  pupils  ridiculed  her.  Her  apparel  and  room  pro- 
claimed daily  the  absence  of  taste,  neatness  and  order.  A  faithful 
teacher,  however,  kindly  remonstrated  with  her,  setting  forth  the 
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priceless  value  of  these  qualities  to  a  young  lady ;  and  her  judi- 
cious advice  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  girl's  habits,  for 
which  she  felt  hei-self  under  great  obligations  thereafter.  Perhaps 
that  teaclier  was  of  greater  service  to  her  at  this  pouit  than  at  any 
other ;  for  Maiy  Lyon  became  persistent  for  these  qualities  in  her 
pupils  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Many  girls  and  boys  are 
untaught  at  home  concerning  the  advantages  of  punctuality, 
politeness,  thoroughness  and  system.  They  are  tardy  at  school  as 
ihey  are  elsewhere,  and  content  to  be  passable  in  recitations,  rude, 
unambitious  and  plodding.  The  teacher  who  corrects  these  miser- 
able habits,  and  makes  liis  scholars  prompt,  polite,  enthusiastic 
and  thorough  in  their  lessons,  does  incalculable  good  to  them  and 
their  homes.  A  teacher  had  a  boy  of  sixteen  in  his  school — a 
farmer's  son,  uncouth,  impolite,  negligent  and  repulsive.  He  came 
to  school  direct  from  the  barnyard,  with  unkempt  hair,  pants  in  the 
tops  of  his  clumsy  boots,  wearing  a  striped-frock,  in  wliich  he  did 
his  barn-work,  covering  himself  to  his  knees,  always  tardy,  slow 
and  aimless.  Boys  and  girls  laughed  when  he  entered  the  school- 
room, and  tramped  like  a  backwoodsman  across  the  floor.  He  was 
a  problem  of  human  nature  to  study.  At  firet,  the  teacher  sus- 
pected that  his  awkward  appearance  was  put  on  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  scholar  laugh.  A  few  da^-s  of  sharp  observation, 
however,  satisfied  liim  that  his  pupil  was  honest  and  natural,  with 
more  intellect  than  most  of  the  youth  who  made  fun  of  him. 
How  to  correct  his  habits  was  a  serious  question.  After  studying 
him  to  his  satisfaction,  the  teacher  invited  him  to  his  room  one 
evening,  and  told  him  frankly  of  his  deep  interest  in  him — that  he 
was  unwittingly  causing  merriment  in  school,  when  he  might  be  a 
leader  among  his  companions,  and  a  great  assistance  to  his  teacher 
in  the  government  of  the  school.  The  awkward  fellow  was  so 
grateful  for  the  interest  in  him  that  he  wept,  and  actually  tlianked 
the  teacher  for  it  — a  boy  from  whom  neighboi-s  would  have  said  a 
thank  you  could  not  be  extorted.  At  once  there  was  a  complete 
change  in  him.  He  came  to  school  dressed  like  a  student  instead 
of  a  cattle  driver,  neat  and  tidy  in  his  appearance,  bent  all  his  en- 
ergies to  his  studies,  soon  led  the  whole  school  as  a  scholar  and, 
in  five  yeai-s,  he  himself  was  the  very  successful  and  respected 
teacher  of  that  school.  Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  be- 
came a  rising  lawyer  in  a  New  England  city  where  he  died  near 
the  close  of  the  late  civil  war.     Nor  was  this  all.     The   change 
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in  hun  wrought  a  change  in  the  family  also,  and  a  higher  and 
nobler  aim  animated  all  hearts.  His  two  sistei"s  became  excel- 
lent teachers,  one  of  whom,  however,  soon  married,  and  a  few 
years  ago  her  two  sons  were  graduated  at  a  New  England  college, 
one  of  them  the  salutalorian,  and  the  other  the  valedictorian,  of  his 
class.  More  was  done  for  the  home  of  that  uncouth  pupil  by  cor- 
recting his  habits,  and  inspiring  a  laudable  puii)ose  in  his  soul, 
than  by  any  and  all  other  means. 

(b)  By  encouraging  dull  scholars.  Isaac  Barron  was  a  very  indif- 
ferent scholar,  and  a  source  of  great  anxiety  and  grief  to  his  par- 
ents, until  a  wise  teacher  started  him  on  a  new  and  noble  ca- 
reer.  The  same  was  true  of  Adam  Clarke,  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  Chal- 
mers— ^very  dull  boys,  requiring  the  patience  of  Job  to  train  them ; 
they  were  encouraged  finally  into  the  most  credittible  endeavoi^. 
Newton  was  an  idle,  dull  boy,  until  a  schoolmate  kicked  him  in  the 
stomach.  Teachers  know  what  it  is  to  be  tried  with  dull  boys  and 
girls.  They  know  too,  that,  when  they  succeed  in  leading  such  a 
pupil  into  earnest,  cheerful  work,  with  a  new  and  noble  puqwse, 
thev  have  done  the  greatest  thiner  for  him  and  his  home.  Manv 
years  ago,  a  teacher  taught  a  school  in  Charlton,  Miiss.  The 
worst  boy  in  town  wa«  one  of  his  pupils.  He  had  heen  such  a 
nuisance  in  school  in  the  past,  that  the  school  committee  advised 
the  teacher  to  expel  him  before  the  close  of  the  firet  week.  The 
teacher  however,  thought  he  might  try  him  awhile,  and  so  declined  to 
accept  theii'  advice.  Taking  the  youth  aside  one  day  he  told  him 
frankly,  that  he  had  been  advised  to  expel  him  as  nothing  could 
be  done  with  him  in  school  — that  he  understood  he  was  the  worst 
boy  in  town  and  always  made  trouble  for  his  teachei-s.  But  he 
assured  him  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  these  views — lie  was 
sure  that  he  possessed  talents,  and  could  distinguish  himself  in  any 
study,  and  completely  blot  out  the  bad  record  he  had  made.  More- 
over, the  teacher  emphasized  the  fact,  that  his  highest  jJeasure- 
would  be  found  in  assisting  him  in  every  possible  way  that  they 
could  help  each  other  as  friend  helps  friend.  Without  prolonging 
the  story,  the  result  Avas,  that  young  Marcy  (for  that  was  his 
name)  surprised  his  companions  and  the  community  by  his  future 
good  behavior  and  excellent  scholarship.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  and  noble  career.  He  became  Governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  wai  in  the  cabinet  of  two  Presi- 
dents— ^the    Hon.   Wm.    H.  Marcy.     Helping  a  dall  scholar  did 
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more  for  one  home  in  Charlton,  than  all  other  influences  combined. 
School  interposed  to  save  the  famil}-  from  the  charge  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  who  said,  "  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world 
uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  be- 
queathes a  nuisance/' 
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TI/B  SCHOOLS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

FROM    THE    "bagged    SCHOOL*'    TO   THE    PUBLIC    HIGH. 
GERTRUDE    F.    ADAMS,    NEW    HAVEN,    CONX. 

T  was  but  a  step  from  the  gloomy  castle  on  the  summit,  to  the 
great  charity  school  which  stood  in  the  vale  below.     The  one 
so  '*  old  in  story,"  spoke  of  by-gone  grandeur,  and  the  da}^  when 
mighty  kings  intrenched  themselves  within  thick  walls  and  masr 
sive  gates,  against  a  mighty  host.     The  new  brick  building  was  in 
striking   contnist    with  these  towers  and  battlements,  ponderous 
signs  of  royal  power  long  since    passed    into    history.      In    the 
"  Castle  Hill  School "  we  read  the  story  of  the  suffering  mtisses 
relieved  by  philanthiopy.     Amid  the  ruins  of  liistoric  splendor  we 
tliought  how  perishable  was  the  might  of  man.     In  this  modern 
movement  the  New  England  teacher  found  a  hope  for  the  future, 
and  a  work  in  sympathy  with  her  daily  life.     About  eleven  bun- 
dled boys  and  girls,  ranging   from   three  yeai-s  to    thirteen,  the 
poorest  of  the  city  poor,  were  grouped  in  this  great  building.     The 
younger  they  were,  the  dirtier  they  seemed,     Many  were  mgged, 
bare-footed,  unkempt  creatures,  who  knew  no  care  at  all  save  what 
came    to  them    in  this  iisylum.     I   began  at  the  foundation  and 
studied   the    youngest.     They  had  stolid,    wooden    faces,  and  I 
missed  the  sunny  smile    of    our    Yankee    children.      Yet    thei-e 
seemed  a  certain  rugged   honesty  among  the  little  waifs.     They 
were  intent  upon  their  work.     No  spirit  of  mischief  ,and  no  need 
of  stern  discipline  were  apparent,  though  the  master  stated  that 
corporal    punishment  was   occasionally  the  ultimate  appeal  ^vith 
stubborn  crises.     In  the  priraaiy  grade,  three  rooms  were  thrown 
open  for  general  work,  and  three  hundred  children  were  arranged 
on    graduated    forms.     Their   songs    they  sang   lustily,    and    in 
crowded  space  performed  their  wand  exercises,  while  the  jingle  of 
sleigh  bells  attached  chimed  with  the  piano  music.     A  dialogue 
entitled  "The  Sick  Dolly"  was  amusing  from  its  sheer  stolidity 
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Seldom  does  the  factory  turn  out  more  perfect  median  ism  than  ajv 
peared  in  the  anxious  mamma  and  staid  doctor.  Nor  do  the  pup- 
pets on  drawn  wires  respond  with  more  measured  statement. 
There  was  no  possible  chance  of  an  outbreak  of  individuality.  ^Vt 
a  wink  from  the  managing  factotum,  the  eye-glasses  were  ad- 
justed, the  watch  examined,  and  tlie  lK)ttle  of  physic  tendered. 
One  longed  for  more  that  was  original  and  less  that  was  accurate 
in  this  rhetorical  exliibit.  One  would  like  to  tiy  the  effect  of  a 
poke  or  a  punch,  if  perchance  these  little  models  of  propriety 
might  ]ye  startled  out  of  their  unnatural  lethargy.  In  the  liigher 
gmdes  the  usual  lines  of  study  were  pursued,  while  the  boys  of 
the  Senior  chuss  took  Latin,  and  the  girls  French.  In  the  indus- 
trial line,  wood-ci*aft  was  followed  by  the  boys,  needle  work  and 
cooking  by  the  girls.  Plain,  practical  garments  gave  proof  of 
their  skill,  and  the  fii*st  ten  lesstms  of  the  cooking  class  were 
chiefly  the  work  of  the  teacher  by  lectures,  demonsti"ations  and 
explanations,  while  the  girls  ol)sen'^ed,  and  took  notes.  Later,  the 
scholai-s  did  the  experimental  work,  till  they  had  a  serviceable 
knowledge  of  plain  cooking. 

The  Master  was  a  kindly  man,  used  to  foreign  guests,  for  many 
a  pilgrim  from  America  strayed  from  the  grim  old  Ccostle  down 
to  hLs  modern  keep.  Perhaps  I  fell  a  little  in  his  estimate,  that  I 
did  not  recognize  the  name  of  his  last  visitor.  It  Avas  hard  for  the 
Scotchman  to  realize  that  sixty-five  millions  had  a  foothold  on  the 
three  thousand  miles  which  stretched  from  Maine  to  California. 
But  he  invited  me  to  observe  another  phase  of  school  life,  the 
childi-en's  concert  in  the  evening,  where  the  scholars  appeared 
clean  and  whole.  It  was  keen  pleasure  to  hear  the  glad  Scotch 
songs  rolled  out  by  hundreds  of  young  voices.  'Jlie  barriers  of 
stoicism  had  fallen,  and  all  the  vim  and  energy  of  childish  joy 
were  poured  out  in  their  rounds  and  glees  and  national  airs. 
The  quirks  and  quavers  and  unexpected  trills  of  the  Scotch  songs 
always  gave  a  musical  surprise.  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonny 
Doon  "  seemed  especially  dear  to  the  children,  and  their  tender 
pathos  in  the  line,  "  An  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'care,"  made  one  feel 
that  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world  had  landed  on  their  little  slioul- 
ders.  I  shall  always  remember  one  blue-eyed  lad,  of  ])ink  and 
white  color,  whose  bird-like  notes  rang  out  in  solo,  and  rose  in 
mvishing  sweetness.  The  child  made  a  rare  picture  of  uncon- 
scious beauty,  and  he  seemed  a  whole  cathedral  choir. 
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Exercises  with  whoops  and  dumb-bells  formed  a  feature  of  the 
evening.  The  drill  master  exacted  military  precision,  and  the 
figures  were  performed  without  a  sign  of  error. 

The  most  striking  event  of  the  evening  was  the  rendering  of 
the  **  Court  Scene  "  from  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice.''  Beer  boxes 
formed  staging,  and  mounted  on  this  dignified  rostrum,  little  girls 
and  boys,  perhaps  eight  yeai's  of  age,  rendered  their  masterly 
characters  with  the  most  supreme  indifference  to  thought  and  ex- 
pression. The  text  was  perfectly  committed,  but  in  the  most  ex- 
citing passages  of  Shylock's  exultation  or  final  defeat,  the  rendi- 
tion was  simply  stony.  The  little  ones  did  not  comprehend  the 
matter,  hence  they  could  not  grasp  the  situation,  and  one  felt 
amazed,  that  they  could  be  so  ready  with  the  text.  They  had 
seized  the  leisure  time  of  life  for  memorizing,  and  perhi\{)s  in 
later  years,  the  tlioughts  of  the  great  writer  will  come  to  them 
Avith  the  light  of  a  new  significance. 

An  attractive  phase  of  student  life  presented  itself  in  the  High 
.School,  which  is  public  but  not  free  in  our  American  sense,  as 
tuition  is  paid  in  fees;  Seniors  sixteen,  Juniors  fifteen  pounds. 
The  building  is  a  Grecian  structure,  modeled  after  the  Temple  of 
'Theseus  at  Athens.  It  is  grand  and  imposing,  with  a  main  hall 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length.  It  surmounts  a  hill,  and 
•overlooks  tlie  city  prison,  a  castellated  mass  of  rock  below.  At  a 
little  distance,  Holyrood  with  its  volumes  of  history,  lies  extended 
in  the  plain.  The  High  School  has  a  preparatory  coui-se,  and  its 
boys  range  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen.  It  fits  them 
for  the  great  university  which  they  may  enter  by  a  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate, the  evidence  of  satisfactory  examinations.  A  severer  test 
will  exempt  tlie  applicant  from  one  year's  work  in  the  university, 
making  its  course  three  years  instead  of  four.  The  school  life  of 
these  lads  greatly  resembles  that  of  our  college  boys,  A\dth  this 
difference,  I  imagine,  of  more  seriousness,  and  harder  work  among 
the  laddies.  They  meet  for  chapel  prayers  each  morning,  but  have 
no  general  study  room,  as  all  their  work  is  done  at  home.  They 
attend  six  recitations  daily,  and  an  interval  of  five  minutes  occurs 
between  the  periods,  when  the  boys  roam  about  the  grounds,  or 
gather  at  the  chiss-rooms.  A  quiet,  earnest  tone  pervaded  their 
work,  and  though  there  seemed  a  deal  of  independence,  there  was 
no  sign  of  lawlessness.  In  a  Latin  class,  the  boys  were  t^Wsting 
very  involved  English  int<^  idiomatic  prose,  and  making  many  fine 
distinctions  such  as  mark  the  critical  scholar. 
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In  an  English  class,  boys  of  sixteen  years  were  reading  at  sight 
a  passage  of  early  English  from  "The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale/' 
also  a  selection  from  the  Saxon  Chronicles.  Seldom,  l)efore  college 
days,  do  our  Ih^jts  have  any  such  glimpse  of  early  English,  and 
along  with  it  ran  the  natural  parallel  of  history,  as  contemporary 
Avriters  and  events  receive  notice. 

I  wish  I  might  portray  an  English  lesson  in  a  younger  class 
with  all  the  variety,  life  and  freshness  that  it  brought  to  me, 
proving  that  the  successful  teacher  of  this  branch  does  not  teach 
English  because  he  knows  so  little,  or  can  teach  nothing  else,  but 
because  he  is  a  master  mind  in  his  profession,  a  man  intelligent 
and  intellectual.  The  Edinburgh  instructor  showed  the  broadest 
range  of  thought,  a  logical  mind,  a  keen  perception  of  relations. 
He  felt  the  wide  scope  of  his  subject,  yet  kept  the  connecting  links 
in  hand,  and  never,  by  any  flight  of  fancy,  lost  sight  of  the  central 
thought. 

From  this  particular  focus,  the  light  radiated  along  lines  of 
Rhetoric,  Science,  Histoiy,  Literature,  Geography,  and  the  child 
found  "a  well  of  English  undefiled"  in  each  new  idea.  The  reflex 
-action  on  the  class  was  marked.  The  scholars  showed  an  eagerness 
for  search  and  research.  Their  intellectual  curiosity  was  sharpened. 
They  were  greedy  for  the  treasure  hid  in  each  new  word,  or  en- 
wrapt  in  any  hint  of  history  or  myth.  The  lesson  of  the  day  was 
Scott's  little  lyric  "March,  March,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale."  The 
words  were  ringing  in  my  eai-s  as  sung  by  the  little  charity  chil- 
<lren,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  what  the  more  favored  ones  would 
do  with  them.  They  had  committed  the  insi)iring  lines,  and  comment 
-and  question  followed  fast.  The  poem  taken  from  "The  Monastery," 
suggested  "The  Abbot"  with  thoughts  of  Mary  and  her  gay  life  in 
the  palace  below, — her  origin  and  claim — her  genealogy  traced 
back  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Heniy  Seventh — the  plan  to  marry 
her  to  Edward  Sixth — the  opposition — her  French  marriage — 
her  relations  with  Darnley  and  BothAvell — the  displeasure  of  the 
Scots — the  appeal  to  Elizabeth — the  sad  end,  fixed  in  time  by  its 
nearness  to  the  great  Armada.  Quickly  was  the  tragic  story  out- 
lined, for  all  Scotland  knows  the  history  of  the  fated  Queen. 
Then  followed  a  brief  sketch  of  the  poet's  life,  time  and  contem- 
poraries, his  early  poems  and  the  historic  thought  in  each  ;  as 
''Lord  of  the  Isles"  recounting  Bannockburn,  "Marmion"  rehearsing 
Floddin  Field,  "The   Lady  of  the  Lake"  recalling  the  feuds  l)e" 
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tweeii  king  and  clans.  Next  followed  a  word  al)OUt  the  prose 
works,  and  how  the  novels  took  their  name  from  the  hero  AVaver- 
ly.  The  Herculean  tivsk  of  the  author  to  redeem  liis  credit,  threw 
a  side-light  on  tlie  good  man's  character,  as  did  also  his  refusal  to 
be  laureate  wlien  he  felt  another's  need  of  tlie  money,  and  a  few 
words  followed  regarding  the  laureates  of  this  century.  The  dis- 
tinction between  ballad  and  lyric  was  discussed,  and  the  poem  was 
located  by  a  ready  drawing  of  P^ttrick  river  which  suggested  the 
Ettrick  Shei)herd,  and  reminded  us  of  his  home  near  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  and  his  own,  "Wake  of  the  Queen."  A  funny  story  here 
emphasized  the  friendship  of  the  two  poets.  The  value  of  these 
dales  was  noted,  througli  which  the  Ettrick  ran,  leading  to  a 
prosperous  manufacturing  town  upon  its  banks.  And  thought  was 
pushed  on  to  the  great  wool-raising  countries  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand   and  Africa. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  story  revealed  poetic  figures,  added  new 
words  to  the  vocabular)',  and  distinguished  in  the  choice  of 
synonyms. 

The  hour  passed  quickly,  and  the  secret  of  its  pleasure  was  a 
magnetic  teacher,  thoroughly  saturated  with  his  subject,  impairing 
it  by  the  question  method,  as  he  drew  the  child  to  logical  conclu- 
sions by  a  connected  line  of  thought. 

In  the  History  chiss  we  found  the  same  genemlization  along 
parallel  lines,  awakening,  quickening,  broadening  the  child  witli 
eveiT  new  attack.  In  this  land  of  history  and  romance,  the  names 
of  the  heroes  Bnice,  Biu*ns,  and  Scott  are  household  words,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  average  boy  of  New  York  or  Boston  is  iis  convei'sant 
with  Irving  or  Longfellow.  The  Scotch  lad  has  a  certain  solid 
hold  upon  the  foundation  of  things  and  in  reviewing  the  work  of 
tlie  Edinburgh  High  School  the  visitor  feels  that  the  basis  is  strong 
for  the  stenier  work  of  university  life. 
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CLEAVKS    BENNETT,    CHAMPAIGN,    ILL. 

IN  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  in  the  course  of  excavations^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  centuiy,  were  found  a  great 
number  of  strange  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  old  Babylonian 
characters.     Further  investigation  proved  that  on  these  clay  tab- 
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lets,  ill  the  absence  of  papyrus  or  any  similar  material,  were  ju'e- 
served  the  arcliives  and  other  records  of  state.  It  is  sii])posed 
that  they  were  ke])t  on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  constituted 
the  whole  historical  and  literary  portion  of  the  Babylon- 
ian civilization.  As  the  first  libmiy,  and  only  Ijecause  it  is  the 
fii"st,  this  collection  is  of  interest.  Unknown  in  its  age  to  all  but 
veiy  few,  unintelligible  to  all  but  a  still  smaller  number,  it  sank 
beneath  tlie  dust  of  the  niin  and  decay  of  the  centuries,  to  Ije  at 
last  uneaithed  in  a  new  world,  by  a  stranger  in  a  sti-ange  land. 
And  in  all  that  ancient  empire  of  the  East,  not  a  hundred  men 
knew  as  much  of  that  library  ixs  may  \yQ  learned  to-day  by  a  half- 
hour  consultation   of  the  Encyclopiedia  Britannica. 

In  Greece,  though  oratory  and  philosophy  were  early  developed^ 
there  seemed  to  lie  no  thoughts  of  making  collections  of  manu- 
scripts, witli  the  exception  only  of  Pisistratus  and  a  very  few 
othei*s.  One  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  started  such  a  collection 
at  Alexandiia ;  and  the  continual  carrying  on  of  this  idea,  which 
was  to  buy,  borrow,  or  take  by  force  everything  of  any  literary 
value  whatever,  eventually  built  up  the  great  Alexandrian  libra- 
ries to  which  all  the  learned  men  of  the  then  civilized  world  re- 
sorted. After  having  been  of  inestimable  value  tins  collection  was 
largely  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  turbulent  days  of  the  last 
centurj'  before  Chiist.  Meanwhile  the  Romans  had  established 
several  libmries ;  and  though  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
population  was  interested  in  this  work,  and  a  smaller  percentage 
educated  enough  to  use  or  even  undei*stand  that  wliich  was 
written  and  preserved,  yet,  as  the  extent  of  the  civilized  world  in- 
creased and  the  degree  of  civilization  became  higher,  ao  also  in- 
creased the  quantity,  and  quality,  of  the  material  of  which  they 
made  libraries  in  those  days  when  p:i;)3r  and  printing  presses  were 
neitlier  known  nor  dreamed  of.  This  material  was  largely  histori- 
cal, some  of  it  good  and  much  of  it  bad,  in  all  soits  of  shapes  and 
stages  of  development,  but  it  was  all  there  was  ;  and  the  care  and 
presentation  which  made  it  valuable,  both  showed  that  it  was  worth 
keeping,  and  encouraged  writers  to  tiy  and  do  more  than  they 
wouhl  if  they  had  absolutely  no  inducement  to  work. 

But  just  as  this  movement  was  getting  nicely  started,  the  barbarian 
deluge  began  to  pour  over  Europe,  and  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
who  destroyed  pictures  and  statuary  so  wantonly  had  small  regard 
for  a  roll  of  papyrus  or  parchment.     In  the  centuries  of  turmoil 
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which  followed  much  was  destroyed,  much  was  lost;  but  the 
temporary  destruction  and  loss  of  the  spirit  of  learning  and  educa- 
tional research  cost  the  world  fully  as  much  as  the  destruction 
and  loss  of  the  manuscripts.  There  was  no  learning,  no  desire 
for  learning  in  the  Christian  world  outside  of  the  Church;  so 
within  the  walls  of  the  monasteries  was  shut  up  all  that  was  left 
of  the  book-world  of  the  past,  and  within  these  same  dark  walls  a 
few  monks  slowly  and  painfully  inscribed  upon  their  parchments 
the  science,  the  literature,  the  art,  of  the  middle  ages — and  little 
enough  was  there  of  it.  The  Arabic  civilization  lived,  it  is  true, 
for  some  time  in  Spain ;  but  it  never  was  strong  or  influential,  and 
gradually  passed  away. 

This  is  not,  however,  a  history  of  libmries,  though  there  is 
much  of  interest  in  such  a  research.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of 
paper-making  and  the  invention  of  printing,  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  libraries,  for  two  reasons.  B}'  these 
discoveries  books  could  be  made  ;  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  an 
author  to  put  in  his  whole  life  making  a  few  copies  of  one  work. 
With  the  ending  of  his  first  draft  liis  work  was  practically  done, 
and  the  printer  then  took  charge  of  the  task  of  furnishing  the 
volumes,  in  any  number  that  might  be  required.  And  secondly, 
because  books  could  thus  be  made,  they  were  no  longer  witliin  the 
reach  of  the  liigher  classes  alone.  The  middle  and  poorer  classes 
now  might  have  them,  and  forthwith  the  demand  for  books  in- 
creased, spread  from  the  household  to  the  community,  and  from 
the  community  to  the  nation.  The  sound  of  tlie  firet  printing 
press  was  the  birthday  greeting  of  the  library  of  modem  times. 

Nations  are  no  longer  measured  by  the  standards  of  martial, 
brute  strength.  That  day  is  gone,  forever.  Group  all  the  literature, 
science,  art,  mannere,  and  customs  of  a  nation  under  the  general 
head  of  Education,  and  measure  it  by  that  standard,  if  you  would 
place  it  in  its  true  position  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  educated 
peoples  have  risen,  and  flourislied, — and  sunk  into  oblivion ;  true  it 
also  is  that  we,  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  which  is  doubtless  the 
greatest  experiment  in  popular  government  in  the  world's  history, 
cannot,  dare  not,  say  that  we  have  at  last  attained  to  a  govern- 
ment and  civilization  which  shall  not  perisli  from  the  earth.  Nor 
can  we  say  this  of  any  of  our  contemporaries,  but  we  may  regard 
this  '•  Age  of  Steel "  as  an  evolutionary  result  of  the  lalx)rs  of  the 
human  brain  from  time  immemorial,  believing  as  we  do  that  we 
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stand  t(Mlay  at  the  highest  point  that  humanity  has  ever  atUiined, 
though  the  way  is  long  and  steep  above  us  and  no  one  knows  how 
much,  or  how  little,  is  veiled  by  the  mists  of  the  future. 

Four  centuries  have  elapsed  since  this  educational  world-move- 
ment began  ;  year  after  year,  decade  after  decade,  the  institution 
of  popular  education  has  grown,  and  developed,  and  moved  on- 
ward and  upward,  till  it  has  reached  its  position  of  to-day.  Look 
back  along  its  path  and  you  will  see  monuments,  ever  increasing 
in  size  and  number,  which  you  will  recognize  as  the  libraries  of  the 
Tvorld.  Some  gray,  and  old  and  fallen  into  disuse  ;  some  of  great 
tige,  but  still  strong,  well-kept  and  vigorous;  some  of  recent  origin 
and  completely  modern  appearance  ;  but  all  facing  in  one  direction, 
that  of  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  all  sure  indications  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  founded.  In  numl)er,  in 
size,  in  usefulness,  have  they  steadily  grown.  Once  a  dozen  great 
universities  in  Europe  contained  practically  all  the  library  litera- 
ture of  the  globe,  and  eager j<:udents  came  from  remote  corners  of 
the  civilized  world  for  the  sake  of  the  treasures  of  those  printed 
pages.  To-day,  infinitely  increased  in  strength,  these  libi-aries  dot 
the  great  western  hemisphere  as  well,  and  are  playing  an  infinitely 
mightier  part  in  the  ever  developing,  ever  increasing  education  of 
the  niJisses.  And  none  deserve  more  careful  attention,  more  honest, 
hard  work  to  make  their  contents  available,  than  the  libraries  of 
those  peculiarly  modem,  popular  institutions,  the  state  univei'sities 
of  America. 

The  state  university  is  decidedly  sui  genei-is.  In  the  Univei-sity 
of  Illinois,  where  there  has  Ixjen  no  consolidation  of  the  institution 
fii-st  provided  for  by  the  act  of  0)ngress  of  18G2  with  any  one  of 
previous  establishment  and  strength,  we  have  a  fair  example,  a 
good  average.  Some  are  l)etter,  many  are  Avorse ;  but  all  have  had 
to  do,  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  years,  their  great,  important,  and 
ever-increasine  work  under  difficult  circumstiinces  and  with  little 
money.  Dependent  for  support  from  the  start  upon  an  ever  chang- 
ing Stsite  Legislature,  whose  members  thought  when  they  estal)- 
lished  the  institution  in  one  small  l)rick  building  that  they  had  im- 
mortalized themselves  l)v  that  one  act  and  that  the  Lord  would 
provide  for  the  rest ;  the  recipient  of  no  legacies  from  philan- 
thropists and  no  helping  hands  from  the  sectarian  colleges  of  its 
state ;  always  dependent,  I  repeat,  for  money  upon  a  legislature 
made  up  of  men  as  a  rule  slightly  interested  in  educational  matters 
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ill  general  and  not  infrequently  bitterly  opposed  to  this  particular 
institution,  the  state  univei'sity  has  climl>ed  over  more  obstacles, 
and  is  more  essentially  self-made,  than  anything  of  it^i  kind  in  the 
world,  but  the  luiderlying  principle  has  always  been  strong  and 
true,  destined  to  succeed  in  time :  aiul  in  many  a  state  university"* 
as  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  may  be  found  gray-haired  men  who 
twenty-five  years  ago  were  young  and  strong.  Their  youth  and 
strength  have  gone  ;  but  by  their  unceasing  toil, -repaid  by  far  less 
money  than  such  energy  expended  in  the  business  world  would 
have  received,  they  have,  at  the  cost  of  the  years  of  their  lives 
when  they  might  have  best  made  fame  for  tliemselves,  slowly  but 
surely  built  up  the  mightiest  factoi-s  in  po])ular  education  to-day. 
Year  after  year  has  seen  the  development  of  schools  of  engineer- 
ing, architecture,  natural  science,  litei'ature,  history  and  language 
in  the  institution  which  was  originally  designed  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  meclianic  aits,  that  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing-people of  tlie  commonwealth  might  be  educated.  All  this  has 
l)een  done  without  raising  one  barrier  to  the  class  of  young  pet)ple 
for  which  the  institution  was  c(mceived,  and  no  praise  is  too  great 
for  tlie  men  who  have  served  themselves  far  less  faithfully  than 
they  have  served  their  king,  the  commonwealth,  the  people  of 
America. 

In  the  general  march  of  progress  the  library  moved  along,  its 
care  generally  committed  to  some  man  already  thoroughly  loaded 
with  class-work,  left  to  him  as  one  of  those  miscellaneous  duties 
Avhich  constitute  non-lucrative  and  laborious  features  in  the  economy 
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of  such  institutions.  Tliis  was  a  dangerous  method  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  library  of  to-day,  but  it  often  could  not  Ije 
helped.  So  sometimes  the  class-work  was  neglected,  but  oftener 
the  library  suffered. 

Speaking  of  the  whole  institution  comparatively  as  I  did,  so  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  taking  the  University  of  Illinois  library  as 
a  fair  sample  of  the  class  of  libraries  under  consideration,  though 
if  anything  it  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  this  respect.  It  was 
twenty  years  before  any  detinite  assistance  was  provided  for  the 
ever-increasing  work ;  but  during  the  last  fifteen  of  these  yeai-s  a 
man  Avas  in  chariJfe  who  never  felt  the  influence  of  a  librarian's 
worst  disease,  laziness  ;  who  li.id  excellent  judgment  in  classifying 
and  cataloguing  books ;  who  spent  every  dollar  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  his  purchases,  and  avIio  considered  it  not  beneath  him,  but 
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his  duty  and  his  right,  to  ask  other  men  as  to  tlie  absolute  and  i-el- 
ative  merits  of  works  which  they  might  know  l)ett€r  than  he.  It 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  prominent  membei's  of  the 
faculty  of  the  institution,  the  littemteurs,  engineers,  and  scientists, 
have  largely  been  men  who  were  much  interested  in  their  profes- 
sional literature,  well-read,  and  studious  to  know  and  get  the  best. 
The  co-operation  of  these  men  has  resulted  in  a  hard-working,  un- 
usually well  selected  library.  Money  has  always  been  scarce,  the 
funds  averaging  about  -SIOOO  a  year ;  there  are  no  illuminated  texts, 
no  luxurious  bindings,  no  curiosities,  very  few  antiques  ;  but  al)out 
25,000  much  used,  serviceable  looking  volumes — ^and  these  consti- 
tute a  fair  state  university  library  of  to-day. 

The  university  library  should  be  especially  considered  from  the 
stand-points  of  relation  to  class  work,  selection  of  books,  and  ar- 
rangement. All  these  things  go  to  determine  the  general  position 
of  the  library  in  the  university  coui'se  of  education ;  not  courses, 
for  the  librarian's  work  in  administering  the  affairs  of  his  depail- 
ment  must  be  with  regard  to  the  demands  of  the  university  as  a 
whole,  not  to  those  of  some  one  school  or  college. 

Class  work,  under  the  circumstances  of  to-day,  is  at  Ixjst  hurried 
and  crowded.  The  real  object  of  collegiate  instruction  being  to  in- 
culcate habits  of  study  and  research  which  are  to  continue  in  after 
life,  iis  well  as  to  give  all  possible  instruction  during  the  years  of 
the  specified  course,  many  subjects  are  touched  upon.  Investiga- 
tion Is  commenced  in  many  lines,  carried  far  enough  to  give  the 
student  a  glimjise  of  the  possibilities  beyond,  and  can  be  carried 
little  if  any  farther  in  the  time  allotted  for  the  consideration  of 
each.  Right  or  ^vrong,  this  is  the  best  way  known  at  present  to 
build  a  broad  foundation  of  general  knowledge  to  support  the 
structure  which  is  to  come.  This  being  the  case,  instructors  and 
text^l>ooks  act  as  guides  to  the  fields  of  knowledge  which  they  rei>- 
resent  and  these  fields  are  brought  together  with  a  degree  of 
success,  greater  or  less,  according  to  attendant  circumstances,  in  the 
general  library  of  the  institution.  By  attendant  circumstances  are 
meant  the  men  in  charge,  the  methods  of  selection  of  books,  the 
money  available  for  purchasing,  and  the  policy  of  development 
which  has  been  and  is  being  followed  out.  In  this  general  libraiy 
should  be  collected  the  records  of  historical  investigations,  of 
scientific  research,  of  engineering  experiment,  of  every  kind  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  brain-working  world  ;  so  that  every  student  on  emerg- 
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than  in  the  class-room ;  for  the  reader  is  left  more  to  his  own 
judgment  'and  selection  of  that  which  he  wants  to  remember  and 
put  into  pmctice,  and  is  placed  in  a  much  wider  field.  Professors 
should  give  due  respect  to  its  importance,  and  lay  out  their  course 
accordingly.  And  because  it  is  a  new  phase  of  brain-work,  for  no 
matter  how  thorough  the  preparation  for  college  may  have  been,  it 
must  have  been  largely  the  close  routine  of  the  preparatory  text- 
book, it  needs  more  careful  attention  in  the  beginning,  that  the 
start  may  be  right.  Much  depends  on  the  habits  into  which  the 
reader  falls,  and  professors  and  librarians  alike  have  a  responsibility 
in  modifying  fii-st  inclinations  if  necessary,  and  seeing  that  they  are 
proper  ones. — (Concluded  next  month.) 


Z  O  WLAND  MUSIC. 

JULIA    H.    MAY,    OKLAHOMA    CITY. 

Higher!    Still  higher! 

My  hungry  heart  cries  out.    My  strong  desire 
Spurs  me  to  mount  the  hill  tops ;  though  my  feet 
Have  never  scaled  one  slope.    It  would  be  sweet 
To  climb  unto  the  stars ;  to  see,  to  know 
All  I  have  longed  for ;  would  be  good  to  go 
Far  up  those  heights,  and  place  my  humble  name 
Above  the  rest  upon  the  crags  of  fame. 
Come !    Sacred  muse !  my  thought,  my  lips  inspire  I 
I  would  mount  higher. 

Higher!    Still  higher ! 
Your  heart  cries  out? 

Child  !    Why  should  you  inquire 
The  way  to  mount  .^ 

Ah!     Dullard!    have  you  seen 
All  that  is  lying  'neath  the  valley's  green  ? 
Ere  you  shall  turn  toward  yonder  cliff-pierced  sky, 
Survey  the  lowly  valley  where  you  lie. 
Look  in  these  nooks— See  how  the  wild-flowers  bloom. 
Keep  step  to  lowland  music — Drink  perfume. 
Then  may  you  mount  by  your  attuned  lyre 
Higher !    Still  higher ! 
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ELECTIVE   STUDY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

9 

COURSE. 

EDITH  GILES,  DEDUAM 

THE  principles  of  education  are  based  upon  the  laws  govern- 
ing life ;  these  laws  primarily  are  three :  the  law  of  beauty, 
the  law  of  love,  and  the  law  of  control  with  reference  to  an  end. 
During  the  first  yeai-s  of  school-life  when  the  child's  thinking  is 
necessarily  dependent,  the  teacher  applies  these  principles  to  de- 
velop the  faculties  of  her  pupils  towjird  the  promotion  of  indepen- 
dent reasoning.  When  the  pupil  entei-s  the  high  school  at  the 
average  age  of  fourteen  years,  his  consciousness  awakes  to  recogni- 
tion of  itself ;  he  thinks,  and  knows  himself  to  tliink  ;  consequently 
he  is  able  to  look  forward  to  the  "  sequel  of  his  life  " —  to  understand 
the  purpose  and  the  object  of  his  education.  He  Ls  ai'rived  at 
the  time  when  instruction  should  be  superseded  by  education. 

The  ultimity  of  the  public  school  system  is  the  propagation 
of  worthy  citizenship.  National  character  is  supremely  modified 
by  nati(mal  culture.  The  people  who  think  most  and  think  best 
are  going  to  make  the  history  of  the  next  era. 

Proportionally  Jis  the  work  done  in  the  high  school  grades  deter- 
mines the  future  career  of  the  pupils,  does  it  develop  national 
character ;  and  just  so  far  as  this  work  awakens  a  serious  interest 
and  purpose  for  sul^sequent  education, — be  this  education  academ- 
ic or  individual — does  it  promote  national  culture.  The  subsequent 
education  of  the  majority  of  high  school  graduates  is  individual. 

Since  the  pui-suance  of  numerous  branches  of  study  is  both  im- 
practicable and  impossible,  the  election  of  certain  studies  becomes 
the  means  of  attaining  the  desired  culture. 

Says  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hammerton,  "  This  or  that,  not  tliis 
and  that  is  the  rule  Uy  which  all  of  us  have  to  submit.  Men  are 
qualified  for  their  work  by  knowledge  ;  they  aie  also  qualified  for 
it  by  ignorance.  If  we  have  any  kind  of  efficiency,  very  much 
of  it  LS  owing  to  our  narrowness  which  is  favorable  to  a  powerful 
individuality.''  If  this  statement  is  axiomatic  lus  regaixls  the  life 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school-room,  surely  the  life  within 
the  school-room  should  l)e  subject  to  the  same  governance. 
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Many  pupils  enter  the  high  school  predisposed  to  the  election 
of  certain  studies,  but  the  majority  decide  from  temporary  impulse 
rather  than  from   serious  reflection.     "Shall  he  take  French   or 
German  ?"     Shall  he  take  the  Latin  course  or   the  English  ?     Yet 
the  election  determines  life's  "far  off  issues."     The  importance   of 
these  issues  cannot  be  overestimated.    Indefinite  issues  they  may 
be,  yet  Nature  points  to  them  almost  without  exception  by  direct 
predisposition.     Is  it  not  significant  that  mathematics  is  the  favor- 
ite study?  or  geography?  or  language?    A  critical  consideration 
of  a  pupil's  preference  will  go  far  toward  guarding  his  influence  in 
the   right  direction.     The   analytical   faculty   manifested   in   the 
predilection  for  mathematics  mil  be  valuable  in  scientific  investi- 
gation ;  the  synthetic  faculty  that  gives  language  the  preference 
w^ill  add  zest  to  the  pursuance  of  languages.      An  interest  in  his- 
tory  in   the   grammar  school   will   be  valuable   in  the   literature 
and  Histor}'  study  in  the  high  school.     Regarding  these  things,  it 
were  well  to  make  the  high  school  work  elective.     To  burgeon,  to 
blossom,  to  fructify,  the  sequence  of  natural  law  is  as  real  and  as 
practical  for  implanted  knowledge  as  for  any  agricultural  product. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  garden  of  the  mind  be  strewn  thickly 
enough  with  seed  in  faith  that  the  harvest-home  will  be  an  unques- 
tioned result.     "  Non  multa  sed  multum  "  were  better.     Knowing, 
feeling,  willing,  is  the  natural  evolution  of  whatever  is  learned  by 
heart  as  well  as  by  head.     Truth  is  the  lode-star  of  vitalism  re- 
vealed through  organic  or  inorganic  manifestations ;  "the  truth  of  the 
laboratoiy"  leads  their  nature  toward  perfect  physical  revelation, 
if  not  unto  final  consummation ;  the  "  truth  of  the  market-place  "  leads 
toward  an  epiphany  of  perfected  civilization,  tlirough  the  history  of 
the  ages  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern,  wherein  men  have  lived, 
moved  and  had  their  being ;  and  in  "  the  quiet  cloisters  of  literature," 
where  the  soul  silently  meets  beauty  face  to  face,  the  illumination 
of  "  the  truth  of  the  soul "  reveals  purer  appreciation,  higher  ideals, 
truer  standards   of  living.     The    student   whose   susceptibility   is 
aroused  to  the  power  of  truth,  will  learn  the  truth  not  only  as  it 
has  been,  but  as  it  is  in  his  daily  life  ;  he  will  learn  how  that  life 
is  affected  thereby ;  as  he  grows    older  he  will  learn  that  truth's 
application  to  the  future   generations  whose  history  depends  upon 
himself   and   his    contemporaries,    whose   greatness  and   strength 
shall  be  according  to  his  own. 
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The  high  school  diploma  is  supposed  to  signify  efficiency ;  if  it 
signifies  anything  more  than  efficiency  to  pass  required  examina- 
tions, if  it  signifies  efficiency  to  daily  increase  in  wisdom,  to  pro- 
mote *'  the  continual  exercise  of  a  firmly  noble  choice  between 
the  larger  truth  and  the  lesser,  between  that  which  is  perfectly 
just,  and  that  which  falls  a  little  short  of  justice,  and  to  establish 
us  so  firmly  in  what  is  known  that  we  acquire  an  unshakable  con- 
fidence in  the  laws  which  govern  what  is  not  nor  ever  can  be 
known," — if  the  high  school  diploma  signifies  all  this,  it  is  a  cer- 
tificate of  value. 

If  the  law  of  limitation  applied  to  education,  will  prevent  diver- 
sity, the  law  of  natural  selection  will  cooperate  with  the  law  of 
limitation  and  prevent  too  exclusive  directness. 

Science  and  mathematics  are  essential  to  one  another;  so  are 
literature  and  history,  and  a  knowledge  of  language  to  both.  The 
analogy  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  Except  to  the  scholastic 
recluse,  life  itself  will  teach  the  generalities  necessary  "  to  estab- 
lish an  unshakable  confidence  in  the  laws  that  govern  "  the  truth 
that  is  not  known. 

Meantime  to  the  student,  whose  interest  is  just  awakened  to  the 
study  of  flowers,  which  is  the  true  education  ?  to  be  roaming  the 
fields  in  search  of  specimens  in  the  ardor  of  investigation  and  the 
vital  delight  in  revelation,  or  an  houi*  at  home  studying  French 
verbs,  for  which  he  has  no  inclination  ?  Let  us  reverae  the  case  ; 
here  is  one  with  a  natural  interest  in  overcoming  linguistic  diffi- 
culties, he  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  shades  of,  meaning,  of  deli- 
cacy in  rendering  application  or  interpretation,  now  is  time  lost 
or  gained  if  the  afternoon  be  devoted  to  writing  a  paper  on 
"  coal "  for  the  next  day's  science  recitation  ?  Again,  if  the  in- 
terest in  one  subject  above  another  is  not  superlative,  the  func- 
tions of  the  intellect  properly  trained  will  develop  specialization  in 
later  life.  The  comprehensive,  contemplative  faculties  are  for  a 
use  very  different  from  that  of  the  investigating  and  discrimina- 
ting powers,  yet  according  to  Mr.  Hammerton,  who  illustrates  ever 
from  experience,  the  tenor  of  the  intellect  is  emphatically  modified 
by  everj'^  study  pursued ;  "  a  sort  of  intellectual  chemistry,  quite  as 
marvellous  as  material  chemistry." 

To  prevent  a  "  levelling  down  "  to  a  peculiar  interest  in  noth- 
ing at  all,  cannot  the  courses  of  the  high  school  work  be  so 
arranged  that  each  may  include  studies  that  are  auxiliary  to  one 
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another,  making  optional  to  pupils  certain  studies  in  other  courses? 
Upon  such  a  basis  the  courses  of  study  in  the  Springfield  High 
School  are  divided,  theoretically,  into  six  distinct  departments. 
Practically,  the  syllabus  states,  "  Although  there  are  six  courses  of 
study,  the  classes  in  these  courses  are  not  always  separate.  Pupils 
of  the  several  courses  that  are  pursuing  the  same  studies  usually 
recite  together."  In  every  course  are  studies  marked  ''  optional." 
True,  the  Springfield  High  School  is  in  an  enteq^rising  city  and 
has  many  advantages,  but  the  division  of  the  work  proportionally 
might  be  applied  to  schools  of  less  enrollment. 

Three  recitations  daily  are  required.  The  option  of  studies 
guards  against  over  stimulation,  while  it  does  not  retard  the  more 
vigorous  pupil. 

To  make  elective,  the  courses  in  the  high  school  demand  on  the 
pupil's  part  an  appreciation  of  the  trend  of  each  course,  and  its 
ultimity.  He  is  capable  of  sufficient  appreciation  to  exercise  his 
judgment  if  his  attention  is  called  to  the  subject  in  the  proper 
way.  How,  when,  and  by  whom,  this  sliould  be  done  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  If  it  were  done  at  home  by  wise  parenUil  foresight 
that  would  be  best,  but  unfortunately  that  is  not  possible.  It 
might  be  the  province  of  the  grammar  school  teacher  to  present 
the  subject  to  his  graduating  class.  He  would  be  able  to  supple- 
ment general  suggestion  with  individual  advice.  It  might  be  done 
by  the  superintendent,  the  master  of  the  high  school,  or  some 
member  of  the  committee,  at  the  beginning  of  the  high  schodl 
routine,  in  either  case  the  presentation  should  be  forcible,  com- 
prehensive, far  reaching  into  the  future,  practical,  disinterested, 
and  leaving  sufficient  time  for  consideration  by  parents  and  by  pu- 
pils. 

And  to  what  end?  Surely,  that  it  may  not  be  sadly  true  that'. 
^'  The  feeling  almost  always  predominant  in  the  minds  of  intellect 
tual  men  as  they  gi'ow  older  is  not  so  much  one  of  regret  that 
their  opjjprtunities  were  not  more  abundant,  as  of  regret  that  they 
so  of tei^  J  inissed  opportunities  which  they  might  have  turned  to 
better  advantage."  And  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  grandly  true 
as' Philip  Gilbert  Hammerton  says  in  The  Intellectual  Life,  that 
**  the^  ideal  life  is  to  choose  thus  delicately  and  firmly  always ; 
yet,  if  we  often  blunder  and  faint  for  want  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
clear  light,  have  we  not  the  inward  assurance  that  our  aspiration 
has  not  been  all  in  vain  ;  that  it  has  brought  us  a  little  nearer  to 
the  Supreme  Intellect  whose  effulgence  draws  us  while  it  dazzles-; 
reveals  to  us  a  little  more  and  yet  a  little  more  of  the  eternal  or- 
der of  the  universe  ?" 
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MARK  HOPKINS. 

FRANK  H.    KASSON. 

THE  foUftwiii);  ill-tide,  which  was  printed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land MaffaT:iae  foi  Sept  ember,  1890.  seems  to  have  a  special 
^)propriateiiess  iit  this  time.  We  have  therefore  condensed  it 
somewhat  and  now  pi-ewent  it  to  the  rea<Iei-s  of  EnacATtoN,  by 
whom  the  name  and  memory  of  Mark  l{o]>kins  arc  cherished  and 
honored. 

There  have  l>een  few  Americans  worthier  of  praise  than  Mark 
Hopkins.  He  bnilt  himself  into  tlie  mental  fabric  of  two  genera- 
tions of  men.  Tliey  hold  him  in  gentle,  loving  and  grateful  re- 
membrance. He  ei-eeted  in  tlieir  heai-ts  the  "  monument  more  en- 
.  during  than  brass."     For  many  such  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
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his  exalted  character,  his  majestic  intellectual  powei-s  and  his 
commanding  personality.  For  the  general  public  it  is  not  unneo- 
essary,  and  the  word  cannot  be  8i)oken  too  often.  Many  great 
eulogiums  will  yet  be  pronounced  upon  the  work  and  character  of 
President  Hopkins;  touching  pictures  will  be  chawn  of  liis  per- 
son, his  manner  and  his  inspiring  companionsliij) ;  historians  wiU 
dwell  upon  his  gentle  but  mighty  influence  in  helping  forrv^aixi 
and  upward  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Our  aim  is  simply  to  scatter  a  few  more  flowers  upon  his  grave  be- 
fore the  enduring  bronze  of  literature  rises  above  it. 

Mark  Hopkins  was  born  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1802,  and  died  at  Williamstown  on  the  17th  of  June,  1887. 
Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  he  came  to  the  end,  and  met  death 
as  the  tired  child  meets  and  embraces  sleep.     God  gave  him  his  - 
birth  and  appointed  him  to  live  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  of  our  land.     Stockbridge  nestles  between  the  mountains,  - 
and  the  little  boy  looked  up  reverently  and  heard  the  hills  calling 
each  other  to  praise  and  worship.     Do  we  wonder  that  this  moun- 
tain farmer  boy  in  after  years  should  exclaim ;  "  I,  too,  am  a  mys- 
tic"?   So  great  and  luminous  a  soul,  with  the  mountains  about 
him  and  the  stars  above,  could  not  even  in  early  years  be  otherwise  - 
than  a  mystic.     An  ardent  lover  of  nature,  he  instinctively  turned 
from  the  study  of  nature  to  the  joyful  contemplation  of  the  God 
of  nature. 

Mark  Hopkins  had  an  ancestry  of  which  a  man  might  be  justly 
proud.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  soldier,  and  bore  his  name. 
Colonel  Mark  Hopkins  graduated  at  Yale  in  1758,  and  became 
the  first  lawyer  in  Great  Barrington.  But  when  the  sound  of  war 
Avas  heard,  he  sprang  to  arms  and  died  defending  his  country,  at 
White  Plains,  Oct.  26, 1776.  He  was  but  thirty-seven  years  of 
age  when  he  fell.  His  wife.  Electa  Williams,  was  a  half-sister  of 
Ephraim  Williams,  who  founded  Williams  College.  The  college 
was  formally  opened  in  1793.  An  older  brother  of  Colonel  Hop- 
kins was  the  famous  theologian  of  Great  Barrington,  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  whose  system  of  divinity  is  still  held  in  honor  in  the 
theological  world,  and  whose  great  purpose  seems  to  have  reap- 
peared in  his  great-nephew.  The  father  of  Mark  Hopkins,  Archi- 
bald Hopkins,  was  a  farmer  in  Stockbridge, — we  may  be  sure  one 
of  the  sterling  kind.  He  lived  to  see  his  son  at  the  head  of  Williama 
College,  and  died  in  January,  1839,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
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His  wife  was  Mary  Curtis  of  Stockbridge,  a  woman  of  "  uncom- 
mon strength  and  excellence  of  character."  When  in  her  youth 
she  attended  the  firet  commencement  of  the  college,  in  1795,  she 
little  realized  that  half  a  century  later  a  son  of  hers  would  be  its 
honored  president.  Mary  Curtis  bore  to  Archibald  Hopkins  thi-ee 
sons,  but  no  daughtera.  One  of  these  sons  gave  promise  of  becom- 
ing a  noted  artist,  but  died  too  early  for  the  realization  of  the 
promise.  The  other  two,  Albert  and  Mark,  were  long  and  inti- 
mately related  to  Williams  College,  and  its  success  was  largely 
due  to  their  self-sacrificing,  enthusiastic  and  unwearied  labors. 
Professor  Albert  Hopkins  was  a  worthy  co-laborer  of  his  older 
and  greater  brother. 

We  may  be  sure  that  such  parents  would  look  well  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons.  The  farmer  saw  in  his  oldest  boy  the  promise  of 
greater  things  than  a  quiet  farmer's  life  would  satisfy.  He  saw  the 
boy  developing  a  strong,  healthy  body,  in  the  pure  mountain  air. 
But  he  was  developing  something  else.  A  great  thirst  for  knowl- 
e<lge  dominated  him.  The  boy  who  as  a  man  was  to  lead  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  into  the  higher  and  broader  realms  of  thought, 
was  already  beginning  to  feel  his  growing  powers,  and  to  long  for 
entrance  into  those  realms  himself. 

In  his  address  delivered  a  year  after  Dr.  Hopkins's  death,  his 
life-long  friend,  the  venerable  and  revered  jurist,  David  Dudley 
Field,  recalls  the  days  of  their  common  boyhood.  Through  his 
reminiscent  eyes  we  see  the  three  friends — ^young  Field,  and 
Morgan  (later  the  distinguished  Oberlin  professor),  and  Mark 
Hopkins — ^students  together  at  Stockbridge.  The  latter  w^as  at 
this  time  (1819)  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  and  certainly  they  were 
all,  as  Mr.  Field  plirases  it,  "  lovers  of  knowledge  and  untiring  in 
its  pursuit."  Besides  studying  here,  he  spent  some  time  at  Clin- 
ton, New  York,  and  at  Lenox  Academy.  In  the  fall  of  1821  he  en- 
tered Williams  as  a  sophomore,  and  three  years  later  grad- 
uated, the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  This  was  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Dr.  Griffin. 

The  question  of  a  profession  being  now  before  the  young  vale- 
dictorian, he  began  to  tliink  seriously  of  a  medical  career.  With 
this  view  he  attended  medical  lectures  in  Pittsfield  during  the  en- 
suing year,  wliile  teaching  a  pai-t  of  the  time  in  his  native  town. 
The  two  following  years,  1825-27,  we  find  him  a  tutor  in  Williams 
College,  and  at  the  close  of  this  period  delivering  a  master's  ora- 
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tion  on  My%tery^  which  must  have  marked  an  epoch  in  his  career. 
It  was  a  clear,  scholarly  and,  for  so  young  a  man,  remarkable  ora- 
tion. 

At  the  time  of  his  tutorship,  in  the  year  1826,  he  united  with 
the  church  in  Stockbridge.  In  1827  he  resumed  his  medical  stud- 
ies, partly  at  Pittsfield  and  partly  in  New  York  City,  and  two 
years  later  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.,  at  Pittsfield.  He  was 
now  a  full-fledged  doctor,  and  the  question  naturally  arose,  where 
to  begin  practice.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  no  haste  to  settle 
this  important  matter.  In  the  summer  of  1830  he  had  about  de- 
cided to  go  to  New  York  to  practice,  when,  most  unexpectedly  to 
himself,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and 
moral  philosophy  in  Williams  College,  just  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Professor  William  A.  Porter.  The  young  tutor  who  had 
given  so  keen  and  striking  an  analysis  of  Mystery  three  years  be- 
fore had  not  been  forgotten. 

The  mind  of  the  young  professor  now  turned  into  a  wholly 
diflFerent  channel.  Medicine  gave  place  to  the  consideration  of 
philosophical  and  spiritual  themes.  He  here  found  a  fitting  field 
for  his  noblest  powers.  As  his  mind  dwelt  upon  these  tliemes, 
and  as  he  discussed  them  in  the  classroom  and  in  private,  his 
religious  life  deepened.  He-  was  led  to  think  seriously  of  using 
his  gifts  as  a  preacher.  We  find  him  appearing  before  the  Berk- 
shire Association,  at  Dalton,  in  May,  1833,  and  receiving  their 
approbation  to  preach.  Seldom  was  a  young  licentiate  so  thorough- 
ly equipped  for  the  presentation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  On  the 
preceding  Christmas  day,  December  25,  1832,  he  had  married 
Mary  Hubbell  of  Williamstown.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
th3y  walked  together  in  happiness,  and  to  her  his  last  words  on 
earth  were  spoken. 

The  years  now  passed  pleasantly.  He  was  full  of  physical  and 
intellectual  vigor.  His  home  and  college  surroundings  were 
pleasant ;  his  mental  powers  were  expanding,  and  all  saw  in  him 
one  of  the  coming  great  men.  Those  who  have  been  the  leaders 
of  thought  in  this  century  were  then  young  men  with  him,  or 
«ven  boys.  Emerson  was  one  year  younger ;  Longfellow,  five  ; 
Holmes,  Lincoln,  Winthrop,  Tennyson,  and  Gladstone,  seven  ; 
Wendell  Phillip?  and  Charles  Sumner,  nine ;  Henry  Ward 
Beesher,  eleven.  The  great  works  in  our  American  literature 
were  almoit  all  unwritten  in  the  year  1833  ;  the  movement  for  the 
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abolition  of  slavery  had  hardly  begun.  Professor  Hopkins  went 
on  quietly  but  with  earnest  enthusiasm  in  his  work.  During  this 
year,  1833,  he  published  A  Review  of  the  Argument  from  Nature 
for  the  Divine  Uxistence.  In  1834  he  published  an  address 
on  Human  Happiness^  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  an 
omtion  on  Originality.  The  man  was  now  fitted  for  the  graver 
duties  and  weightier  responsibilities  about  to  be  placed  upon 
him. 

Dr.    Griffin  having  resigned    the  presidency  of  the  college   at 
commencement  in  the  summer  of  1836,  it  did  not  take  tlie  trustees 
long  to  decide  upon  the  proper  man  tx)  succeed  him.     They  pro- 
ceeded  with  great  unanimity  to  elect  Professor  Hopkins  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college  and  to  the  professorship  of  moral   and 
intellectual  philosophy.     On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  1836, 
he  was  formally  inducted  into  the  office,  and  also  ordained  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  college  church.     His  inaugural  address  was  a  calm, 
broad   and  powerful    production.      "  I  enter  upon  the  duties   of 
the  office  to  which  I  am  called,"  he  said  in  closing,  "  with  no  ex~ 
citement  of  novelty,  with  no   accession  of  influence  to  the  college 
from  abroad,  and  with  no  expectation  of  pleasing  everybody.     I 
have  no  ambition  to  build  up  here  what  would  be  called  a  great 
institution ;  the  wants  of  the  countiy  do  not  require  it.    But  I  do- 
desire  and  shall  labor   that  this  may  be  a  safe    college ;  that   its- 
reputation  may  be  sustained  and  raised  still  -higher  ;  that  the  plan 
of  uistitution  I  have  indicated  may  be^  carried   out  more   fully ; 
that  here  there  may  be  health  and  cheerful  study   and  kind  feel- 
ings and  pure  morals;  and  that  in  the  memory  of  future  student 
college  life  may  be  made  a  still  more  verdant  spot.     «     «     *     * 
This  college    has  for  a  long  time  been  regarded,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  with  interest  and  affection  by  the  churches.     Of  its 
whole  number  of  graduates  as  many  as  one-third  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  recently  a  larger  propor- 
tion.    It  is  on  this   ground  that   American  missions   had   their 
origin.     It  was  here  that  Mills  and  Hall  prayed,  and  their  mantle 
has  so  descended  on  the  institution  that  now  we    can  hardly  turn 
our  eyes  to  a  missionary  station  where  one  or  more  of  its  sons  are 
not  to  be  found."     He  desired  that  his  students  should   find  study 
"  nerved    to  its  highest    efforts    by    Christian  benevolence,    and 
young  men  shall  grow  up  at  the  same  time  into  the  light  of  science 
and  the  beauty  of  holiness." 
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He  was  the  fourth  president  of  Williams  College.  Dr  Fitch, 
the  first  incumbent,  had  assumed  the  position  in  1793.  During 
his  administration,  which  lasted  twenty-two  yeai-s,  460  young  men 
were  graduated.  Dr.  Moore  filled  the  position  for  the  next  six 
years,  in  which  time  only  90  were  graduated.  The  third  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Griffin,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position  in  1821, 
the  same  year  that  Mark  Hopkins  entered  Williams  as  a  sopho- 
more, and  continued  in  it  fifteen  years,  during  which  period  311 
names  were  added  to  the  list  of  graduates.  The  new  president 
found  larger  classes ;  for  of  those  then  in  college,  111  were  added 
to  the  list  of  gi-aduates,  and  896  in  the  first  twenty-three  years  of 
his  administration.  During  all  these  years  the  percentage  of 
those  entering  the  ministiy  (one-third)  was  still  maintained. 

The  new  president  was  very  popular  with  the  students.  They 
realized  the  strength  of  his  noble  manhood  and  his  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare.  They  felt  that  he  stood  near  to  them,  and  yet,  be- 
cause of  his  exalted  character  and  enthusiasm  in  duty,  no  one  wa& 
likely  to  be  over-familiar  with  him.  There  was  that  about  him 
which  placed  a  proper  barrier  and  warned  the  student  that  the 
kindly  instructor  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  That  divinity  which 
hedged  him  about  shielded  him  from  all  disrespect'  and  caused 
every  student  to  honor,  to  love  and  in  a  measure  to  fear  him.  He 
had  a  high  ideal  before  his  own  mind,  and  he  placed  high  ideals, 
before  theirs.  But,  best  of  all,  they  saw  him  before  their  very 
eyes  going  on  from  strength  to  strength,  from  height  to  height. 
And  this  living  example  served  as  a  constant  and  mighty  incentive 
to  noble  exertion.  The  Williams  College  man  must  be  a  hard 
student ;  for  his  president  not  only  pointed  the  way  to  the  heights, 
but  walked  that  way  himself. 

President  Hopkins  was  a  very  busy  man.  During  the  first  years, 
of  his  administration  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  He  in- 
structed the  seniors  in  anatomy, — for  this  his  medical  training  had 
specially  fitted  him — ^in  rhetoric,  ethics  and  metaphysics.  He 
preached  a  large  part  of  the  time  on  Sunday.  He  prepared  and 
delivered  important  public  addresses.  During  the  year  1837,  for 
example,  he  delivered  an  address  at  Andover.  a  lecture  on  State 
and  Morals^  and  a  sermon  in  commemoration  of  Dr.  Griffin,  all  of 
which  were  published.  But  there  was  much  else  to  be  done,  for 
the  college  was  poor  and  its  existence  a  struggle,  He  had  to  de- 
vote no  little    time,  thought  and  energy  to  obtain  the   necessary 
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funds  both  for  running  expenses  and  endowments,  and  for  the  en- 
larging  of  the  college's  field  of  work  by  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings and  the  securing  of  new  apparatus.  His  position  was  no 
sinecure.  Mark  Hopkins  did  not  wish  to  occupy  any  sinecure 
position. 

Honors  began  to  flow  in  upon  him.  Dartmouth  honored  itself 
by  bestowing  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  him  in  1837  ; 
and  Harvard  College  did  the  same  in  1841.  In  1857  he  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York.  The 
same  year  (1857)  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  its  annual 
meeting  at  Providence,  Rliode  Island,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  consummate  ability  for  thirty  years.  He  proved  himself  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen ;  and  his 
mantle  has  fallen  on  an  admirable  successor  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Storrs.  In  these  thirty  years  of  his  connection  with  the  American 
Board,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  looked  on  his  imposing 
presence,  and  listened  to  his  clear,  comprehensive,  luminous  ad- 
dresses. 

President  Hopkins  was  an  exceptionally  tall  man,  and  rather 
thin,  but  he  was  wiry  and  quick  in  motion.  His  shoulders  were 
broad,  but  slightly  bent,  and  his  forehead  ample,  rising  above  a 
pair  of  mild  hazel  eyes.  He  spoke  with  reasonable  deliberation,  in 
clear,  full  tones,  which  commanded  instant  respect ;  every  one  felt 
at  once  that  some  word  of  wisdom  which  he  would  not  willingly 
lose  was  about  to  fall 'from  those  eloquent  lips.  He  did  not 
gesticulate  much  ;  it  was  unnecessary  to  the  expression  of  his 
thought.  He  did  not  grow  excited.  Each  thought  carried  its 
own  weight.  Gently  but  powerfully  his  own  mind  was  working, 
and  well  he  knew  it  would  leave  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  each  hearer.  *  *  *  * 

After  serving  as  president  of  Williams  College  for  thirty-six 
years,  he  resigned  his  position  in  1872.  But  he  continued  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  great  name  and  services  as  a  lecturer  on  meta- 
physics to  the  college  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  until  his  death. 
He  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  during  the 
thirty  yeai-s  that  he  was  its  revered  president.  He  was  active  in 
many  forms  of  philanthropic  and  religious  work.  He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  heated  and  partisan  discussion,  preserving  a  calm  and 
dignified  demeanor    and   meting  out  even-handed  justice  to  all. 
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Furious  attacks  on  the  Board  or  hot  arguments  in  its  defense  did 
not  ruflfle  his  calm,  or  drive  him  from  his  moorings.  His  was  a 
Jtindly,  generous,  broad,  tolerant  nature.  He  had  no  desire  to 
push  an  antagonist  to  the  wall.  His  whole  desire  was  to  harmon- 
ize opposing  factions  and  with  all  his  great  powers  to  build  up  the 
interests  of  his  Master's  kingdom. 

His  life  extended  to  above  eighty-five  years,  during  sixty-two  of 
^which  he  ably  and  faithfully  served  his  alma  mater.  In  the 
beautiful  month  of  June,  1887,  his  long,  symmetrical,  beautiful 
life  drew  to  a  close.  Very  touchingly  his  life-long  friend,  David 
Dudley  Field,  describes  its  sunset.  On  the  day  preceding  his 
deatli,  he  drove  out  at  twilight,  stopped  to  diink  at  a  familiar 
spring,  spoke  of  feeling  quite  weU,  and  came  home  to  rest  well. 
The  next  day,  his  last  day  on  earth,  he  remained  indoors,  being  a 
little  restless.  After  retiring  at  night  he  became  more  restless, 
and  finally,  rising,  took  two  or  three  turns  about  the  room,  and 
then  sitting  down  in  a  chair  by  the  bed,  said  to  his  aged  and 
"dearly  loved  wife,  "  This  is  a  new  sensation ;  I  think  it  must  be 
■death."  It  was  indeed  death,  and  it  came  at  once.  "  Without 
lying  down  or  saying  another  word,  he  fell  gently  into  the  sleep  of 
-death."  No  pain,  no  sense  of  suffering,  no  agonizing  delay.  In  a 
moment  the  aged  philosopher  and  saint  had  slipped  off  the  worn- 
out  tenement,  and  his  freed  spirit  was  rejoicing  amid  the  immortal 
glories. 

With  his  bereaved  wife  and  sorrowing  children,  mourned  the 
whole  college  community,  the  townspeople,  the  widely  scattered 
lilmuni  of  Williams,  and  a  great  company  in  all  lands,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  staunchest  defenders  of  true  re- 
ligion. Men  forgot  their  differences  over  his  grave.  He  was 
their  friend.  They  recalled  the  gentle,  noble  qualities  of  that 
luminous  intellect  and  loving  heart.  His  great  soul  is  with  God. 
His  body  rests  under  the  waving  trees  of  Williamstown. 

If  one  examines  the  oration  on  Mystery^  which  was 
delivered  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  great 
•cjualities  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  after  life  are  seen 
just  bursting  into  bloom.  He  vividly  pictures  the  creation  burst- 
ing upon  the  consciousness  of  the  first  man,  then  deals  with  the 
mystery  of  facts  and  of  known  laws.  There  may  be  ignorance 
ivithout  mystery.  Events  are  mysterious  if  conflicting  with  some 
Imown  law  or  theory.     The  solution  is  the   "  discovery  of  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  mysterious  fact  conforms  to  the  general  law."^ 
The  highest  pleasure  is  found  hi  the  discovery  of  a  law  to  account 
for  mysterious  facte.  All  events  are  really  equally  mysterious,  said 
the  young  tutor,  but  our  senses  are  deadened  to  some.  Intelligence 
and  experience  help  us  to  partial  solutions,  yet  all  that  is  in  our 
power  is  to  reduce  physical  facts  to  general  laws  and  general  laws 
to  the  volition  of  the  Almiglity. 

Nearly  twenty  years  later  (December  22,  1846),  President  Hop- 
kins preached  a  sermon  at  old  Plymouth,  from  the  words :  ''  And 
all  ye  are  brethren."     He  said  that  the  Pilgrims  had  in  view  re- 
ligious freedom,  the  right  education  of  their  children,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  true  religion  among  the  savages.     "  Thank  God,  their 
blood  runs  in  our  veins."     Equality  and  affection  form  the  basis  of 
a  perfect  society.      Equality    means   the    largest   liberty    to  the 
individual  compatible  with  the  good  of  the  whole.     Government  is^ 
not  an  end  but  a  means.     It  shoiild  secure  personal  liberty  and 
equality,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  security,  the  prompt  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  religious  freedom.     The  government  must 
appeal  to  the  higher  principles  of  man's  nature.     Its    rule  should 
be  not  by  fear  but  by  affection ;  then  it  will  call  for  th  sacrifices^ 
and  quicken  the  intellectual  powers.     The  government  is  a  great 
school   for  the   discussion  of  questions  relating   to  the   interests^ 
rights  and  duties  of  a  social  man.     The   English  and  American 
character  is  what  it  is  because  it  has  been  trained  in  such  a  school. 
ChiTst  had  struck  down  the  old  systems  of  religion,  the  systems  of 
Greece   and  India.     What  was  needed  was  not  blind  submission 
and  superstition,    but  reverence   for  God.      In   this    spirit   were 
wrought  the  institutions  of  our  fathers.     Let  men  judge    this  gov- 
ernment by  its  fruits.     The  star  of  hope  is   a  universal   Christian 
brotherhood.      The   vessel  the  fathers  launched  is  yet  upon   the 

deep.     Let  every  man  be  at  his  post,  hearmg  the  voice  of  duty  and 
of  God. 

What  a  long  and  rare  career  of  usefulness  was  this  of  Mark 
Hopkins !  He  did  not  expect  to  live  so  long.  At  the  semi-cen- 
tenmal,  in  1843,  he  said:  "When  another  half-century  is  past  and 
the  call  shall  go  forth  for  the  centennial  gathering,  we  shall  not  . 
near  it.  Long  before  that  time  the  most  of  us  will  have  done  what 
xve  have  to  do  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  man.  The  impressions 
wWh  we  choose  to  make  in  the  yielding  material  of  time  will  be- 
loie  that  have  l>oen  made,  and  have  become  set  in  the  eternal 
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adamant  of  the  jiast.  ♦  *  Let  us  then  throw  ourselves  upon  the  tide 
of  this  great  movement, — the  advancing  tide  of  Christian  progress, 
which  we  trust  is  to  rise  and  swell  and  flow  over  the  earth/'  He 
lived  on  forty-four  of  these  fifty  years,  and  did  more  than  any 
other  to  round  out  and  fulfil  his  ow!i  prediction  of  "  a  high  career 
of  usefulness  for  the  half-century  to  come,"  at  Williams   College. 

'•  But  for  Williams  College,"  he  once  said,  "  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  I  should  myself  have  been  liberally  educated."  Few 
men  have  ever  so  grandly  paid  back  their  debt  to  an  alma  mater. 
He  kindled  fires  which  will  bum  as  long  as  human  intellects  re- 
spond to  great  thoughts.  He  lives  on  in  the  nobler  lives  of  his 
students.  Thousands  respond  to  the  lamented  Garfield's  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  mental  indebtedness  to  him  ;  and  millions  of 
men  who  never  saw  Williams  College  have  felt  their  souls  kindle 
under  the  glow  of  his  splendid  intellect. 


i^^ 


RANDOLPH'S  INDIAN  BLOOD. 

BT   MCDONALD    FURMAN. 

IT  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  only  one  white  man  distin- 
^,,  guished  as  having  Indian  blood,  has  made  any  impression  on  the 

^^  political  history  of  the  United  States.  That  man  was  the  famous  and 
I  '  excentric  Virginia  statesman,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  Probably 
^^^^^^^  j^  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  knows  what  per  cent,  of  Indian  blood 
x^"'*^  ^^^  V*'*^^  flowed  in  his  veins  ;  it  was  slight.  Mr.  James  Parton,  in  a  long  sketch 
•  'iU  of  Randolph,  says,  "  He  was  weak  enough,  indeed,  to  be  extremely 

fuf,,0^         p^"    vain  of  the  fact  that  a  grandfather  of  his  had  married  one  of  the  great- 
-      ^*    ^     granddaughters  of  Pocahontas."     According  to  this  genealogy,  he  was 
X^*'^      ,CK'*^the  great-great  great-grandson  of  the  Indian   princess,   which  would 
^*-J^    (^      make  him  not  more  than  a  thirty-secondth  part  Indian.      S.  G.  Good- 
.     J^      \J!i  rich  ("  Peter  Parley  "),  in  his  '*  Recollections/'  gives  us  this  descrip- 
"^  4  ^  tion  of  Randolph's  appearance  during  one  of  the  Missouri  debates  in 

^  /lo^-l    J.     1820. 

^j^  •  w  I .        "  His  hair  was  jet-black,  and  clubbed  in  a  queue  ;  his  eye  was  black, 
^^'        ^  small,  and  painfully  penetrating.    His  complexion  was  a   yellowish- 

f«*^  •  •  brown,  bespeaking  Indian  blood." 

It  was  doubtless  from  his  Indian  ancestors  that  this  extraordinary 
man  inherited  his  wonderful  powers  of  oratory. 
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EDITORIAL. 

WE  would  like  to  see  a  more  particular  interest  in  the  schools  oi> 
the  part  of  parents  and  guardians.  The  general  interest  ii^ 
the  great  cause  of  Education  is  well  developed  in  our  country.  Any 
measure  requiring  the  support  of  the  voters,  any  great  movement  foi^ 
the  improvement  of  the  educational  system  receives  a  quick  and 
hearty  response  from  The  American  Public.  Any  foe  of  the  public 
school  system  soon  learns  that  the  people  are  its  friends.  But  too 
often  parents  show  but  little  interest  in  the  particular  school  attended 
by  their  children.  They  scarcely  know  the  teachers,  and  their  con- 
ception is  but  slight  of  the  methods  by  which  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  being  trained  for  life's  duties.  All  teachers  and  all 
school-boards,  committees,  superintendents  and  other  officers  wel- 
come frequent  visits  to  the  school  room  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  children .  Such  practical  manifestations  of  interest  and 
sympathy  do  good  all  round, — to  the  children  whose  ambition  is- 
stimulated,  to  the  teacher  who  loves  to  feel  that  his  or  her  work 
is  appreciated,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  anywhere,  to  the  parents^ 
themselves  who  are  led  thus  to  form  new  estimates  of  their  own  respon- 
sibility and  who  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  age  iii. 
educational  methods.  These  desirable  results  must  be  brought  about 
largely  through  earnest  and  thoughtful  personal  effort  on  the  part  of 
Superintendents  and  teachers.  We  add  our  exhortation  to  theirs- 
wherever  a  parent's  eye  falls  on  this  paragraph. 

THE  Northern  press  is  filled  with  excellent  advice  to  the  commu- 
nities down  South  and  out  West  which  seem  to  be  intent,  of 
late,  on  making  themselves  a  national  by-word  for  the  barbarism  of 
lynch  law,  sometimes  carried  to  a  point  of  appalling  inhumanity.  It 
is  hard  for  people  who  live  in  portions  of  the  country  whose  most 
easily  besetting  sins  are  not  in  the  line  of  personal  violence  and  out- 
rageous defiance  of  law  to  imagine  such  doings  as  are  reported,  almost 
every  week,  of  this  character.  The  censure  is  deserved  and  the  ur- 
gent advice  to  the  better  sort  of  people  to  stamp  out  such  barbarism 
is  well  meant.  But  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  while  lynch  law  is 
always  a  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  public  administration,  in 
different  localities,  it  means  different  things.    A  few  years  ago  the 
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shameless  mal-admiDistration  of  justice  for  high  crimes  had  become 
BO  notorious  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  that  the  people,  in  utter 
despair  and  rage,  rose  in  revolt  and  burned  their  "  palatial "  city  court 
house,  with  its  invaluable  contents,  to  the  ground.  That  riot  was  the 
convulsive  uprising  of  a  great  city  against  abominable  mis-government 
and,  probably,  that  community  will  never  again  need  a  repetition  of 
this  drastic  remedy.  But  the  lynching  habit  of  the  South  is  a 
symptom  of  a  different  social  disease ;  which  may  be  called,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  chronic  vagrancy.  In  the  old  days  of  slavery,  out- 
side the  somewhat  uncomfortable  habit  of  pistol  and  bowie  knife 
practice  between  '^gentlemen,''  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  coun- 
try was  practically  free  from  colored  vagrancy.  Every  plantation 
was  under  strict  regulation  and  the  colored  brother  in  town  was  under 
a  relentless  police.  The  South  was  a  rural  realm,  with  scarcely  a^ 
great  city  in  its  vast  domain ;  governed  far  more  by  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  planter-class  than  by  the  administration  of  law.  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1860,  punished  fifty  more  offences  by  legal  penalties  than 
Yirgiaia.  All  these  misdemeanors  were  such  as  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  private  discipline  of  the  plantation ;  or  ignored,  because  com- 
mitted in  a  sparsely  populated  country.  But,  in  1865,  several  mil- 
lions  of  slaves  were  given  absolute  liberty  and,  in  due  time,  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  more  populous  than  Ireland,  8,000,000  strong,  was 
concentrated  within  perhaps  one  fourth  the  area  of  these  states. 
No  country  in  the  world  is  in  such  need  of  a  thorough  system  of 
vagrant  laws  and  an  efficient  local  police  as  these  sixteen  southern 
states ;  and  they  are  the  only  portion  of  the  civilized  world  that  has 
neither.  The  whole  lower  stratum  of  these  8,000,000  is  let  loose, 
with  less  restraint  than  the  similar  class  anywhere.  The  state  of 
hundreds  of  southern  villages,  from  this  cause  alone,  is  inconceivable, 
e^en  in  a  great  manufacturing  town  in  New  England,  where  the  sus- 
picion of  open  violence  brings  down  the  police.  Of  course,  this  por- 
tion of  the  South  swarm  with  a  class  of  desperate,  brutish,  almost 
unhuman  criminals,  emboldened  by  the  feeble  administration  of  law. 
The  constant  irritation  and  exasperation  of  the  idle,  shiftless,  im- 
moral and  dangerous  strata  of  this  and  the  lowest  white  population, 
can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  know  it  by  experience  or  wide 
observation.  While  the  public  authorities  and  the  better  sort  of  peo« 
pie,  everywhere,  are  in  sincere  opposition  to  lynch  law,  there  is  yet 
no  effective  machinery  for  dealing  with  this  intolerable  nuisance  of 
chronic  vagrancy,  out  of  which  these  hideous  crimes  naturally  appear^ 
and  the  more  hideous  uprisings  of  popular  vengeance.  If  it  is  asked 
«  Why  do  not  legislatures  enact  and  officials  enforce  suitable  laws  for 
the  better  direction  of  local   affairs  and  the  suppression  of   these 
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evils  ?"  it  may  be  replied,  tbat  it  requires  more  than  one  generation 
to  unlearn  that  habit  of  obstinate  personal  independence  into  which 
the  South  has  grown  for  the  past  200  years  and  which  is,  to-day,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  more  rapid  social  progress  and  better  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  in  three  fourths  of  the  southern  territory,  to-day,  the 
people  are  living  more  under  the  conditions  of  the  old-time  border  life 
than  in  the  new  states  of  the  far  north  west.  These  considerations 
do  not  excuse  lynch  law  and  only  increase  the  responsibility  of  the 
better  class  of  people  to  make  every  effort  for  its  suppression. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  comes  in  the  beneficent  influence,  as  a  great 
promoter  of  local  government,  law  and*order,  of  the  common  school. 
The  country  school  district  in  a  southern  state  is  the  beginning  of  a 
habit  of  social,  public,  legal  activity,  fraught  with  incalculable  results 
for  good  in  the  coming  years.  In  the  absence  of  township  govern- 
ment, it  unites  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  in  governmental  action 
on  a  subject  nearest  their  hearts  ;  changes  a  realm  ot  youthful 
disorder  into  the  discipline  of  a  well  conducted  school  and,  in  all 
ways,  is  laying  firm  foundations  for  better  things  to  come.  Our  fas- 
tidious people  who  find  the  common  school  too  '*  common  "  for  their 
use,  forget  that  its  "common"  feature  is,  of  all  others,  fraught  with 
the  greatest  use  to  American  society.  In  several  thousand  counties  in 
these  sixteen  southern  states  the  country  and  village  district  school, 
for  the  first  time,  has  brought  together  the  different  classes  of  the 
white  people,  not  only  for  the  schooling  of  their  own  children  but  also 
of  the  negroes,  and  is  now  instructing  several  millions  of  pupils  in 
the  great  American  art  of  living  together.  Of  course,  this  influence 
does  not  ride  on  the  limited  express  and  will  require  a  generation  for 
its  wide-spread  effect.  A  good  country  school,  six  months  in  the  year, 
Mtended  by  a  growing  majority  of  the  children ;  a  local-option  liquor 
law,  enforcing  prohibition,  as  is  now  being  done,  in  increasing 
measure ;  a  thorough  system  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  child- 
labor,  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  as  much  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion as  is  possible ;  a  vigorous  pushing  of  prison  reform ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  all  educational  opportunities  in  connection  with 
church  life ;  it  is  in  these  directions  that  we  must  look,  in  the  South 
as  in  every  American  community,  for  that  gradual  growth  in  order 
and  law  and  all  the  good  that  comes  from  social  and  civic  reformation 
which  no  violence  of  legal  enforcement  can  secure. 

MK.  Hamlin  Garland,  some  ten  years  ago,  appeared  in  Boston 
from  a  trans-Mississippi  State,  as  a  public  lecturer  on  polite 
literature,  with  pretentions  to  authorship.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
lectures,  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  waiving  off  the  great  body 
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of  romance-literature  of  the  language  into  oblivion  and  presenting 
Tolstoi,  Ibsen  and  a  few  partially-known  German  novelists,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  coming  age.  With  the  usual  kindly  welcome  and 
abundant  opportunity  for  a  hearing  accorded  in  our  eastern  communi- 
ties, to  any  note  of  promise  from  west  or  south,  Mr.  Garland  seems 
to  have  failed  to  make  the  pronounced  impression  that  a  critical  pre- 
tension so  destructive  would  imply.  People  continue  to  read  Dickens 
and  Hawthorne  and  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Stowe,  George  Eliot  and  all  the 
rest^  and  a  great  many  of  us  turn  from  the  pessimism  of  Ibsen,  the 
later  impracticabilities  of  Tolstoi,  and  the  entire  so-called  realistic 
presentation  of  lil'e,  as  not  only  unedifying  and  stupid,  but  radically 
false  in  its  estimate  of  human  nature.  Now,  once  more  on  his  native 
heath,  Mr.  Garland  informs  the  world  *'  that  the  literary  reign  of  the 
East  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  the  chief  vitality  of  eastern  magazine 
literature  is  in  its  western  and  southern  department ;  and  that,  espec- 
ially, the  Great  West  does  not  propose  longer  to  be  bound  by  eastern 
judgments  in  matters  literary  and  critical."  Very  well,  Mr.  Garland ; 
after  this  "thundering  in  the  index,"  now  do  what  you're  talking 
about.  Write  as  good  a  novel  as  Mr.  Gable's  Grandissemes  ;  or  some- 
thing as  readable  as  the  mountain  studies  of  Miss  Murfree ;  or  a  local 
photograph  like  one  of  Bret  Harte's  best;  or  another  Ben  Hur ;  or  a 
fresh  picture  of  western  life — a  la  Edward  Eggleston ;  and  you  will 
find  a  generous  publisher,  enthusiastic  praise,  and  the  biggest  sort  of 
a  personal  *' ovation  "  even  in  "effete  Boston."  The  truth  is  thaty 
for  reasons  in  no  way  disparaging  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  nine- 
tentbs  of  the  readable  new  books  of  the  day  in  every  department  of 
literature  are  now  written  and  largely  read  in  the  north-eastern  states 
between  Washington  and  Halifax,  or  by  eastern  men  and  women  now 
living  beyond  the  AUeghanies.  For  perfectly  valid  reasons — the  most 
characteristic  literature  of  the  west  and  the  south  is  now  passing 
through  the  transition  period  of  the  metropolitan  journal  and  maga- 
zine, and  nowhere  is  any  creditable  effort  met  with  a  quicker  appre- 
ciation, and  a  more  gratifying  reward  than  in  the  portion  of  the  coun- 
try that  Mr.  Garland  publishes  as  on  its  last  literary  and  critical  legs. 
We  are  just  now  getting,  in  Congress,  a  manifestation  of  the  same 
magnificent  aloofness,  in  matters  financial,  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
that  Mr.  Garland  puts  forth  in  his  literary  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  reply  of  the  rest  of  mankind  to  Stewart  and  Peffer  is,. 
go  home  and  tell  your  constituents  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  with 
hard  work,  economical  living,  prudent  saving,  safe  investment  and 
sensible  expectations ;  and,  like  Germany  and  France  and  old  England 
and  Scotland  and  New  England  and  the  north-eastern  United  States,. 
in  due  time,  you  will  be  prosperous,  even  in  larger  degree  than  those 
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who  have  gone  before ;  and  there  is  no  other  way,  whereby  you  can 
be  saved  from  bankruptcy  and  industrial  "confusion  worse  con- 
founded." If  Mr.  Garland  will  make  Chicago,  or  St.  Paul,  his  literary 
forum,  and  exhort  the  rising  authorship  of  the  north-west  to  take  off 
its  coat  and  go  to  work,  writing  new  books  that  the  best  people  in  the 
country  will  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  the  millennium  he  pro- 
phesies will  be  nearer  than  at  the  present  time  is  evident. 


IT  was  the  opinion  of  all  those  at  the  Educational  Congress,  at  Chi- 
cago, last  July,  that  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  speakers  in  the  country.  That 
opinion  is  heartily  endorsed  by  all  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  his  address,  on  October  21,  before  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence of  Educational  workers,  in  Boston.  His  subject  was,  "  The  Pres- 
ent Problems  and  Outlook  in  Education.''  In  India  he  finds  that 
nearly  1000  indigenous  schools  have  recently  been  opened,  taught  by 
native  teachers,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  great  revival  of  learning. 
Also  1000  children  have  just  been  put  to  school  in  the  French  schools 
of  Algeria.  There  has  been  great  advancement  in  Russia,  Finland, 
Italy,  Germany  and  France.  In  this  country  we  have  a  new  Univer- 
sity a  year.  This  all  shows  that  the  opinion  has  spread  through  the 
world,  that  education  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  Education  ought 
to  underlie  every  other  institution.  We  should,  as  in  Germany,  estab- 
lish institutions  to  develop  scientists.  We  need  a  great  educational 
museum  in  this  country ;  also,  a  higher  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Dr.  Hall  sees  a  bright  educational  future.  He  believes 
that  we  can  almost  see  the  end  of  the  religious  question  as  a  disturb- 
ing factor  in  education.  In  closing,  he  urged  that  teachers  strive  to 
»touch  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY, 

SECOND  TEAR  OF  THE    TEACHERS'    INTERNATIONAL    READING 

CIRCLE.     THIRD  MONTHLY  SYLLARU8, 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NKWTON,  X.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members, 
The  intelligent  interest  in  worthy  professional  reading  is  steadily 
increasing  among  teachers  of  all  grades.  For  several  years  superin- 
tendents and  principals  who  have  held  any  claim  to  being  progressive, 
who  have  even  claimed  to  be  up  with  the  times  have  realized  the  need 
of  reading  pedagogical  books  as  well  as  current  educational  journals* 
Ajid  among  class-teachers  and  teachers  in  small  ungraded  schools 
there  has  been  a  growing  sense  of  the  need  of  such  reading.  Those 
who  have  been  first  to  feel  this  need  and  most  earnest  in  meeting  it, 
have  advanced  in  their  work  and  their  schools  have  been  beneiitted  as 
well  as  themselves. 

Yet  there  are  still  many  teachers  doing  faithful  work  in  the  school- 
room, working  up  to  the  best  light  they  have,  whose  work  would  be  far 
more  effective  if  they  had  the  further  inspiration  and  the  clearer 
light  that  would  come  to  them  from  the  reading  of  professional 
literature.  It  is  true  that  many  teachers  who  have  not  read  educa- 
tional books  are  good  teachers,  are  doing  better  work  than  many 
others  who  have  done  such  reading ;  but  they  would  do  better  work 
Btill  with  this  added  advantage.  The  reading  alone  could  never  ensure 
good  teaching^  but  it  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  poor  teacher  better, 
and  a  good  teacher  still  better.  The  best  superintendents,  the  best 
principals,  the  best  teachers  of  special  subjects,  and  the  best  grade 
teachers  owe  much  of  their  value,  more  perhaps  than  they  themselves 
realize,  to  the  development  that  has  been  stimulated  by  their  reading. 
The  increased  membership  in  the  International  Beading  Circle  for 
this  second  year  of  its  work,  is  an  evidence  that  there  is  a  growing 
appreciation  of  definitely  planned  courses  of  reading  and  of  organized 
provision  for  directing  the  reading  of  individuals  who  are  so  situated 
as  to  avail  themselves  of  such  assistance.  Superintendents  and 
principals  are  not  only  reading  the  International  series,  they  are 
forming  local  circles  among  their  teachers  as  well. 

I.    Boone's  Education  in  thk  United  States.    Pages  79  to  116. 

18.  What  principle  most  influenced  educational  thought  in 
the  period  of  transition  from  colonial  to  national  exis- 
tence? 
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19.  How  did  the  provision  of  school  funds  in  the  early  years 

of  the  century  differ  generally  from  the  present  provi- 
sion? 

20.  What  were  some  of  the  earliest  provisions  for  permanent 

school   funds? 

21.  What  declaration  has  been  adopted  into  most  state  consti- 

tutions   from    the   Ordinance  for    the    government    of 
the  Northwest  Territory? 

22.  What  definite  contributions  has    Congress  made    to    the 

funds  of  the  several  states  for  educational  purposes? 

23.  In  what  proportion  are  the  schools  now  supported  from 

these  general  funds  as  compared  with  local  taxation? 

24.  What  is  the  basis  of  argument  for  legal  supervision   of 

schools? 

25.  What  chief  influence  has  supervision  by  appointed  author^ 

ity  had  upon  the  methods  and  results  of  school  work? 

26.  What   especial   advantages   and    what  disadvantages  are 

possessed  by  the  ''District  System"  of  supervision? 

27.  What  seems  to  be  the  greatest  need  in  the  line  of  perfect- 

ing  State  Supervision? 

28.  What  do  you   deem  the   strongest  argument  in  favor  of 

strictly  professional  superintendence  of  city  and  county 
school  systems? 

II.    Baldwin's  Applied  Psychology.     Pages  95  to  121. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

24.  Kepresentative  knowing  occurs  as  memory,  as  phantasy 

and  as  imagination. 

25.  Mere  memory  reproduces  the  ideas  of  our  past  experiences 

without  any  change. 

26.  The  three  steps  in  the  memory  process  are  1.  retaining,  2. 

reproducing  or  representing,  and  3.  recognizing. 

27.  The  laws  of  memory  express  the   relations  of  association 

and  suggestion. 

28.  Phantasy  combines  the  products  of  memory  in  new  rela- 

tions. 

29.  Imagination  combines  the  products  of  memory   in  new 

forms. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

30.  Education  of  memory  consists  in  acquiring  ability  to  read- 

ily  and  accurately  recall  the  ideas  of  past  experiences. 

31.  Thought  is  possible  only  as  memory  supplies  its  materials. 

32.  Specific  laws  of  memory  development  pertain  to  physical 

conditions  and  to  mental  activities. 


r 
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33.  In  school  work  various  subjects  of  study  have   different 

values  as  conducing  to  memory  growth. 

34.  The  value  of  a  given  study  as  conducing  to  memory  cul- 

ture will  vary  with  the  method  of  teaching. 

III.  Kay's  Memory  and  How  to  Improve  It.     Pages  64  to  124. 

16.  What  part  do  the  several  organs  of  the  body  sustain  in 

acts  of  memory? 

17.  What  influence  has  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  its  cir- 

culation on  the  ability  to  remember  readily. 

18.  How  do  the  bones  and  more  positively  the  muscles  have  a 

part  in  the  work  of  memory? 

19.  How  does  it  become  apparent  that  memory  in  the  nervous 

system  is  not  confined  to  an  action  of  the  chief  seat  of 
mental  activity,  but  resides,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  nerve  tract? 

20.  Does  the  argument  of  this  third  chapter  seem  conclusive 

in  favor  of  a  physical  basis  of  memory? 

Note  :  The  elements  of  physiology  (iresented  In  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Kay*s  book  should 
be  made  very  familiar  to  every  one  who  desires  to  read  intelligently  the  current  discus- 
sions of  questions  of  Physiological  Psycholog}'. 

IV.  DeGuimps'  Life  and  Works  of  Pestalozzi.     Pages  73  to  124. 

VI.  the  writer. 

19.  His  own  statement  of  the  motive  prompting  his  efforts. 

20.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  production  of  his 

first  notable  book  on  education. 

21.  Passages  from  his  Evening  Hour' of  a  Hermit,  setting  forth 

the  necessity  for  a  study  of  man's  nature  and  the  con- 
forming of  educational  processes  to  that  nature. 

22.  Circumstances  of  his  production  of  the  Leonard  and  Oer- 

trude. 

23.  His  minor  writings  during  the  period  in  which  the  Leonard 

and  Gertrude  was  written. 

24.  The  purpose  and  method  of  his  Swiss  News. 

25.  Letters  revealing  his  habit  of  thought  during  the  ten  years 

of  his  seclusion  at  Neuhof . 

26.  Specimens  of  Pestalozzi's  "Fables  !" 

27.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  Develop- 

ment of  the  Human  Kace. 

28.  Characteristics  of  Pestalozzi's  doctrine  before  1798. 

V.  Preyer's  The  Senses  and  the  Will.    Pages  72  to  96. 

hearing. 

21.  Deafness  of  the  new-born  babe. 

22.  Difficulty   of  determining  when  sensations  of  sound  are 

first  experienced. 
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23.  Various  forms  of  response  to  sound  stimulus. 

24.  Gradual  development  of  the  ability  to  distinguish  differ- 

ent sounds. 
26.    The  child's  tendency  to  experiment  in  matters  of  sound 

production. 
26.    Observations  upon  the  lower  animals. 

YI.     Langb's  Higher  Education  of  Women.    Pages  42  to  60. 

17.  Greater  opposition  to  the  admission  of  women  to  the  uni- 

versity from  the  Medical  Faculties  than  from  the  Facul- 
ties of  Arts  or  of  Science. 

18.  First  admission  of  a  woman  to  a  medical  school. 

19.  The  first  instance  in  England  sixteen  years  later. 

20.  Opposition  to  women  medical  students  in  Scotland. 

21.  Consequent  establishment  of  an  independent  medical  col- 

lege for  women,  in  London,  in  1874. 

22.  The  question  of  '' womanliness ''  as  pertaining  to  the  prac- 

tice of  medicine. 

23.  Difficulties  to  be  met  by  women  who  enter  upon  the  prac- 

tice of  medicine. 

24.  Encouraging  features  of  the  outlook. 

VII.    Morrison's  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings.  Pages  38.  sq-. 

CHAPTER    V. 

23.  Amount  of  air  vitiated  in  a  given  time  by  each  person  in  a 

room. 

24.  Not  the  size  of  the  room  but  solely  the  number  of  occu- 
pants determines  the  amount  of  fresh  air  supply  needed. 

25.  Mode  of  estimating  the  amount  of  fresh  air  supply  as  due- 

to  pressure  caused  by  unequal  temperatures  within  and 
without  the  building. 

26.  Conditions    necessary  to  make  such  estimate  worthy    of 

consideration. 

27.  Insufficiency    of  size  in  ordinary  inlet  and  outlet  ducts- 

provided  for  ventilation. 

28.  Conditions  that  render  ordinary  provisions  for  ventilatioQ* 

practically  useless. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

29.  Difficulties  in  the  problem  of  practical  ventilation. 

30.  Experiments  with  water  to  illustrate  the  general  princi- 

ples of  room  ventilation. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

31.  Natural  ventilation  requires  that  the  ventilator  exits  be  at 

the  top  of  the  room. 

32.  Fallacies  in  the  arguments  for  placing  ventilator  openinga 

near  the  floor. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Summer  Congresses  in  Burepe. — Inevedible  as  it  seems  there  wese* 
other  summer  congresses  besides  those  at  Ghioago.  First  among- 
these  would  be  noted  that  of  the  Belgian  teachers  {F4diration  g^^rale 
des  Instkuteurs  Beiges)  which  always  gives  the  impression  of  vim». 
probably  on  account  of  the  political  tension  under  which  Belgian* 
teachers  work. 

The  sympathies  of  the  Association  have  been  decidedly  with  the- 
liberal  party  and  under  the  existing  regime  its  numbers  decline. 
This  affects  the  funds  of  the  association  but  so  far  has  not  diminished 
its  spirit.  The  organization  of  the  Society  which  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  programmes  of  the  annual  meeting. 
The  subjects  for  consideration  are  announced  a  year  in  advance  and 
distributed  for  discussion  to  the  local  branches.  In  these  they  are 
debated  and  the  decisions  or  conclusions  arrived  at  are  submitted  to 
the  general  meeting.  On  account  of  the  different  languages  in  use  in 
the  different  parts  of  Belgium  the  annual  assembly  is  formed  in  two 
distinct  sections,  in  one  of  which  the  Flemish  language  is  employed,, 
in  the  other  the  French.  Here  the  conclusions  of  the  local  branches 
are  affirmed  or  opposed  ;  finally,  the  decisions  emanating  from  the  two- 
sections  are  voted  upon  in  the  general  Congress.  In  the  latter  all- 
addresses  are  made  in  either  one  of  the  two  languages  and  summarized 
at  once  in  the  other.  The  rules  of  procedure  are  very  explicit.  Here- 
are  examples:  ''Not  speaking  to  the  question  under  discussion  is 
strictly  forbidden.'^  "  The  reading  of  a  paper  must  not  occupy  more- 
than  ten,  nor  a  speech  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  No  speaker  may 
address  the  meeting  more  than  twice  upon  the  same  subject  without 
special  permission  from  the  Congress.^'  Of  five  topics  that  had  been 
formulated  for  the  year  the  chief  interest  centered  in  that  of  teachers'' 
salaries,  i.  e.,  amount  and  classification.  The  Congress  adopted  the 
resolution  that  primary  teachers  should  be  state  officials,  that  they 
should  be  divided  into  three  classes  with  average  annual  salaries  as 
follows,  4^310,  9430,  $630,  besides  residence  or  indemnity  in  lieu  of 
the  same.  It  was  decided  to  work  vigorously  for  the  realization  of 
this  ideaL 

Louvain  where  the  Congress  met  is  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  that  name  and  is  well  supplied  with  schools  of  all  grades. 

The  league  of  teachers  {ligue  du  personnel  enseignant)  formed  at 
Ghent  two  years  ago,  held  its  first  international  session  of  practical 
pedagogy  August  ^12th-16th.  This  society  confines  its  discussions 
to  educational  theory  and  practice  considered,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
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the  light  of  actual  experience.  Discussion  at  this  first  congress  cen- 
tred chiefly  in  the  system  of  "  integral  education/'  as  it  is  called.  By 
this  is  implied  a  system  which  deals  with  the  entire  being  in  all  his 
faculties  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  highest  grade  of  instruction. 
The  assembly  pronounced  emphatically  in  favor  of  coeducation.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  policy  is  common  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land, both  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  systems  of  popular  educa- 
tion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  took 
iplace  at  Edinburgh,  beginning  Sept.  15th.  The  place  naturally  in- 
spired historic  reminiscences,  among  which  "  St.  Giles "  and  the 
'*  Cutty  store  of  Jenny  Geddes "  were  not  missing.  It  was  recalled 
also  that  so  far  back  as  1805  an  act  was  passed  compelling  Scottish 
schoolmasters  to  make  provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans  out  of 
their  incomes.  Several  amending  acts  were  subsequently  passed  that 
are  now  in  force  for  old  "  parochial  masters,"  bearing  date  1846.  Under 
this  all  men  teachers  at  work  before  the  Scotch  Act  of  1872  are  com- 
pelled to  make  provision  for  widows  and  orphans  by  annual  payments 
from  their  salaries  of  from  one  to  five  guineas — benefits  being  of 
•course  proportioned  to  the  premium  payments.  At  the  present 
moment  the  widows  of  teachers  who  contributed  five  guineas  whilst 
alive,  receive  annuities  of  £41, 58 ;  four  guineas,  £33 ;  three  guineas, 
£24,  16s;  two  guineas,  £16, 10s;  and  one  guinea,  £8,  6s. 

Among  curious  provisions  of  the  Act  are  the  following :  ''  If  a  man 
marry  a  second  time  in  the  year  of  his  second  nuptials  he  has  to  pay 
a  double  premium.  And  as  often  as  he  repeats  the  experiment  of 
marriage  he  pays  up  "  double-subs."  "  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
marry  a  widow  on  the  Fuud,  and  thereby  take  her  off  it,  he  pays  no 
^  marriage-tax '  at  all." 

Of  all  educational  associations  the  "  Institute  "  is  most  jealous  for 
i;he  dignity  of  the  calling.  It  manifests  a  true  reverence  for  Univer- 
sity degrees  and  notes  with  solicitude  the  increase  in  assistant  teach- 
ers and  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  those  professionally  trained. 
The  address  of  the  retiring  president  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Young 
(professor  of  Natural  History  and  Geology  at  Glasgow  University), 
was  keenly  satirical  in  its  review  of  the  policy  of  the  Education 
Department.  From  the  day  of  Robert  Lowe,  he  said,  it  proceeded 
upon  the  principle  that  ''all  children  should  receive  an  equal  amount 
of  instruction,  whatever  the  disparity  of  their  natural  endowments,  and 
devised  means  to  make  sure  of  the  equality.  The  grants  previously 
made  to  teachers,  and  in  respect  of  which  the  teachers  were  State 
servants  entitled  to  pension,  were  transferred  to  the  schools ;  the 
school    managers    ceased    to    have   educational    responsibility,    and 
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the  teachers  became  accidents  of  the  educational  system." 
Dr.  Young,  however,  acknowledged  that  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter has  recently  taken  place.  In  his  discussion  of  free  education 
he  reiterated  an  opinion  that  seems  to  have  become  current  in  Europe, 
namely,  that  free  schools  are  being  supplanted  by  private  schools,  in 
many  parts  of  our  country.  This  opinion  obtains  in  spite  of  sta- 
tistics which  prove  that  considering  education  at  all  stages,  less  than 
one-eighth  of  pupils  in  the  United  States  are  enrolled  in  private 
schools.  We  note  that  the  Scotch  Institute  has  organized  an  "educa- 
tional Seminary  "  of  a  type  not  unlike  the  "Round  Tables  "  of  our 
own  Association.  An  important  work  accomplished  by  the  Institute 
is  the  draft  of  a  Bill  amending  the  education  law  so  as  to  protect 
teachers  against  capricious  dismissal. 

The  British  Association  which  met  at  Nottingham  this  year  had 
a  report  from  the  special  Committee  appointed  to  examine  school 
children  with  respect  to  physical  deviations  from  a  normal  standard. 
The  report  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  tests  employed  and  also 
a  summing  up  which  concludes  as  follows : 

"The  evidence  accumulated  tends  to  shew  that,  while  general  ed- 
ucation has  effected  excellent  results,  much  remains  to  be  improved 
concerning  the  care  of  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  chil- 
dren, especially  as  to  conditions  of  unevolved  brain  power,  which 
are  remediable  by  better  classification  and  training  in  certain  cases.  " 
Asa  resalt  of  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  "defective  classes  " 
the  school  boards  of  three  cities  of  England,  viz.  London,  Birming- 
ham and  Leicester  have  made  special  provision  for  the  training  of 
SQch  children. 

School  Legislation  J  England, — In  England  educational  interest 
centres  chiefly  in  the  Bills  recently  passed  or  awaiting  legislation. 
Among  the  latter  the  most  significant  is  the  Bill  providing  for 
''Greater  Freedom  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Board  Schools.''  If 
it  be  passed  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  School  Board  to  accede  to  a  writ- 
ten request  from  "the  parents  of  any  five  or  more  children  belonging 
to  two  or  more  families  attending  a  board  school,  that  separate  relig- 
ious instructicm  shall  be  given  to  such  children,  by  some  person  or 
persons  chosen  and  named  by  such  parents,  for  not  more  than  three 
hours  a  week  in  lessons  not  exceeding  three  quarters  of  an  hour  each 
in  length,  to  be  given  during  the  time  that  the  school  is  usually  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  "  It  is,  however,  forbidden  to  pay  any 
]»art  of  the  cost  of  such  instruction  from  the  funds  of  the  Board. 
This  must  be  borne  by  the  parents  interested. 

The  "Elementary  Education  (School  Attendance)  Bill ",  which  has 
passed  the  second  reading  in  the  House,  provides  that  all  children  shall 
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be  kept  in  elementary  schools  until  tbey  are  eleven  years  old,  that  is^ 
through  the  eleventh  year  of  age.  The  "Elementary  Educationi 
(Blind  and  Deaf  children)  Bill '',  which  has  passed  both  houseSi  makes 
it  obligatory  upon  all  parents  of  children  deprived  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing to  secure  for  them  '^suitable  "  instruction.  Moreover  it  obliges^ 
the  school  authorities  to  provide  the '  suitable  instruction.  The  Bill 
also  defines  the  character  and  conditions  of  such  instruction. 

Physical  Exercises, — Some  time  since  the  National  lei^e  of  educa- 
tion (Prance)  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  principals  of  secondary 
schools  of  Paris,  as  to  the  effect  of  athletic  sports  upon  the  scholastic 
standing  of  their  pupils.  The  inquiry  was  prompted  by  the  currents 
report  that  pupils  from  the  lycees,  in  which  out  of  door  sportd  are 
fostered,  did  not  take  their  due  proportion  of  prizes  in  the  annual 
competitive  examinations.  The  charge  jdoes  not  seem  to  be  sustained, 
at  least,  it  is  evident  that  the  data  for  making  comparisons  are  not 
attainable.  It  appears  farther  that  the  majority  of  the  principals 
favor  the  physical  exercises.  M.  Gidel,  principal  of  the  lyc^e  con> 
dorcet  gives  a  very  modified  approval.  He  sees  danger  in  the  passion 
with  which  the  sports  are  followed,  and  the  intense  competition  ex- 
cited. All  the  principals  recognize  the  importance  of  guarding  against 
excess  in  these  directions.  In  reviewing  the  testimony  submitted,  M. 
Debidour,  Inspector  General,  says,  ''It  is  evident  that  the  principals- 
have  perfect  understanding  of  the  risks  which  attend  the  passion 
for  sports,  and  that  they  seek  to  maintain  the  necessary  equilibrium 
between  the  development  of  muscle  and  intelligence. '' 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  German  society  for  fostering  physical 
exercises  and  games,  an  interesting  discussion  took  place,  as  to  the 
advantages  of  military  exercises  in  schools.  It  was  the  general  opin- 
ion that  these  are  not  so  good  for  the  development  of  the  body  aa 
gymnastics  and  out  of  door  sports. 

Appropriations  far  Public  JSducatian — France,  The  French  Budget 
for  public  instruction  for  1894  was  voted  by  the  chamber  of  Deputies 
substantially  as  estimated,  and  will  probably  receive  little,  if  any 
modification  in  the  Senate.  The  total  allowed  is  f  37,998,211.  Of  this 
amount,  70.5  per  cent,  is  for  primary  schools ;  10.5  for  secondary,  7.8' 
per  cent,  for  superior.  The  balance  is  for  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion and  inspection,  for  public  libraries,  observatories  and  subventions 
to  scientific  societies.  The  sum  allowed  for  the  salary  of  the  Minister 
of  public  instruction  and  the  officials  of  his  staff  is  $204,000.  The 
appropriations  for  education  in  Algiers  and  for  the  department  of 
fine  arts,  which  belongs  also  to  the  province  of  the  Minister  of  public 
instruction,  are  not  included  in  the  above  estimates. 

A.    T.    8. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodAte  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Pablishers  of  Eduoatiox  will  send  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

The  American  Peace  Society  hu  pabliehed  Hesekiah  Butterworth's  noble 
poem,  "White  City  by  the  Inland  Sea,''  which  he  read  on  Ang.  14th  at  the 
opening  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress.  With  this  are  included  two  other 
poems  by  the  same  author,  "  The  White  Bordered  Flag,"  and  *'  The  Banner 
that  welcomes  the  World."  These  poems  are  full  of  noble  sentiments  and  pa- 
triotic doYOtion  to  America,  to  fellowmen  and  to  God. 

MtSatubdat  Bibd  Class  is  a  delightful  little  book,  by  Margaret  Miller, 
who  discusses  with  the  boys  and  girls  such  birds  as  robins,  blue  birds,  spar- 
rows, swallows,  woodpeckers,  wrens,  screech  owls,  cuckoos,  etc.  It  is  fairly 
well  illustrated  and  should  prove  of  real  service  to  little  folks.  Boston:  D.  C» 
Heath  A  Co.,  30  cents. 

Shakespeare  has  an  interest  to  all  English  speaking  people  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  writer  of  modem  times.    It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  learn 
ineidents  of  his  youth  and  life.    Material  in  the  past   has  been  scanty.    But- 
persistent  efforts  have  served  to  bring  new  facts  to  light  till  now  we  have 
quite  a  knowledge  of  him  as  boy  and  man,  as  player  and  dramatist.  This  mate- 
rial has  been  carefully  collected  into  a  book  of  206  pages  by  Daniel  W.  Wilder,. 
under  the  title  *'  The  Life  of  Shakespeare,  copied  from  the  best  sources  with- 
out comment."    This  full  and  in  the  main  lucid  narraUveis  most  welcome 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  $L00. 

Tait  and  Sons,  the  enterprising  new  publishers  of  New  York  city,  have  pu^ 
in  book  form  The  Drofna;  four  charming  addresses  by  Henry  Irving  on  (1)  The 
stage  as  it  is,  (2)  The  art  of  acting,  (8)  Four  great  actors  and  (4)  again,  The- 
art  of  acting.  The  first  and  last  were  delivered  at  the  sessional  opening,, 
philosophioal  institution,  Edinburgh,  at  an  interval  of  ten  years^Nov.  8,  188U 
and  Nov.  9, 189L  The  other  two  were  delivered  before  the  students  of  Oxford 
in  1886,  and  to  the  students  at  Harvard  University  in  March,  1885.  The  charm 
of  these  addresses  is  not  lost  as  one  lingers  delighted  over  his  elegant  diction, 
but  how  much  more  delight  to  have  listened  to  this  great  master  of  the  his- 
trionic art.  He  stands  boldly  forth  and  makes  a  noble  plea  for  the  vocation 
which  he  exalts  to  an  art.  He  is  master  of  his  theme,  which  he  embellishes 
and  enriches  from  wide  and  long  observation  and  diligent  study  of  Shakes- 
peare, Burbage,  Betterton,  Garrick,  Eean  and  other  masters  of  the  stage.  Mr. 
Irving  is  tha  foremost  English  actor  living,  and  is  doing  notable  service  and 
uplifting  his  calling  and  making  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  source  of  both 
pleasure  and  mental  uplift,  and  a  mirror  to  exalt  virtue  and  vilify  crime. 

American  Landmarks  is  a  very  choice  book.  It  will  appeal  at  once  to  every 
patriot  heart.  It  has  a  field  all  to  itself.  Here  are  forty-eight  subjects  of 
profound  interest  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  each  of  which  is  carefully  and 
concisely  treated  in  nearly  two  pages  of  text  and  illustrated  by  s  full  page  photo- 
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^ravure  and  two  smaller  photo-etchings.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are 
Plymouth,  Jamestown,  Salem  and  Witchcraft,  Boston  and  Liberty,  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  Lexington,  Ticonderoga,  Bunker  Hill,  Washington  in  New  York  , 
West  Point,  Yorktown,  Mount  Yernon,  Boston  Common,  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
Andrew  Jackson,  The  Capitol,  The  White  House,  Gettysburg,  Arlington 
Heights,  Abraham  Lincoln,  U.  S.  Grant,  and  Our  National  Songs.  The  de- 
ecriptive  text  concerning  each  of  these  historic  shrines  of  our  country  has 
been  prepared  by  George  A.  Cleaveland  and  Robert  £.  Campbell,  while 
the  drawings  are  by  the  well-known  artists, — Harry  Fenn,  W.  C.  Filler,  Frank 
T.  Merrill,  Wm.  H.  Garrett,  and  fourteen  others— from  original  sketches. 
The  plates  have  been  made  under  the  personal  direction  of  George  T.  An- 
drew. Each  picture  is  a  concrete  expression  of  a  great  historic  fact.  We 
heartily  commend  this  effort  to  make  the  notable  facts  and  personages  in 
American  history  stand  before  us  In  such  pleasing  and  truthful  garb.  In  the 
rushing  present,  we  are  all  too  apt  to  forget  the  past  and  our  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  such  immortal  names  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and 
Grant.  The  influence  of  such  a  work  as  this  will  be  to  foster  and  increase  pa- 
triotism and  an  intelligent  love  of  our  free  institutions.  American  Landmarks 
is  a  choice  specimen  of  the  printer's  art.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  this, — their  first  effort— a  book  of  solid  worth  and  rare  beauty.  It  is 
fiold  only  by  subscription.  Balch  Brothers,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

The  Pbincbss  Mabqabethe,  by  John  D.  Barry,  is  the  author^s  first  book 
and  while  not  distinguished  for  strength  of  thought  or  motive  is  nevertheless 
a  pretty  story  with  a  suggestion  of  the  delicacy  of  the  violet  or  heliotrope, 
which  have  their  place  as  truly  as  the  sunflower  or  the  indispensable  trees 
and  grass.  To  one  who  is  dealing  constantly  with  child-life  on  its  practica  1 
eide,  the  question  may  occur  **What  is  the  use  of  describing  such  an  abnor- 
mal, imaginative,  unreal  little  character  as  Margarethe^'?  But  it  is  the  same 
question  as  that  of  the  old  New  England  farmer,  who  could  not  see  the  use 
of  his  wife^s  beautiful  window-garden  flowers,  since  no  one  could  "eat  'urn  or 
drink  'um"  Margarethe  is  described  in  exquisite  English,  and  the  reader  lays 
iXown  the  book  ^ith  a  feeling  of  having  been  breathing  a  purer  and  more  ethereal 
than  earthly  atmosphere.  The  mechanical  make  up  of  the  volume  is  ex- 
cellent, and  Mr.  Thomas  Mcllvaine's  illustrations  are  appropriate.  This  is  a 
good  book  for  the  holidays.    New  York :  Geo.  M.  Allen  Company. 

James  H.  Penniman,  author  of  "Common  Words  Difficult  to  SpelP'  has  pre- 
pared a  little  work  under  the  title  of  Pbosb  Dictation  Exebcisrs,  containing 
selections  from  the  English  classics,  with  hints  on  punctuation  and  parsing. 
The  author  believes  in  going  to  the  fount  of  pure  English,  and  in  getting  the 
best  for  use  by  students.  He  has  examined  with  great  care  the  works  of  the 
b*st  writers  and  with  most  excellent  judgment  has  selected  portions  to  be  dic- 
tated to  classes.  The  influence  of  such  classic  excerpts  must  be  potent  on  the 
minds  of  students  and  we  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  little  book.  Phila- 
delphia: James  H.  Penniman,  4322  Samson  St. 

The  versatile  author  of  the  famous  *' Preston  Papers^'  has  prepared  Dbaha- 
TizED  Readings,  consisting  of  recitations  in  poetry  and  prose,  illnstrated 
with  tableaux.  Twenty-three  poems  and  prose  selections  are  given  with  full 
directions  for  stage  settings,  costumes,  etc.  The  selections  are  suitable  for 
use  in  schools.  The  book  is  number  one  of  the  Preston  Library,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Preston  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  price  thirty  cents. 
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The  Bureau  of  Education  (Washinj^ton,  D.  C.)  Circular  of  Information, 
number  4,  entitled  Abnormal  BCan,  contains  thoughtful  essays  on  Education 
and  Crime,  and  Related  Subjects,  with  Digests  of  Literature  and  a  biblio- 
graphy, by  Arthur  MacDonald.  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Iowa  City  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh.  It  is  a 
contribution  to  the  early  history  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  college,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
preparing  for  students  a  series  of  French  tales,  selecting  only  modern  stories 
and  such  as  are  of  the  highest  literary  merit.  That  he  is  fully  competent  for 
the  work  is  attested  by  the  two  volumes  now  issued,  the  first  of  which  contains 
two  stories  by  Francisque  Saroey,  entitled  Le  Piano  de  Jeanne,  and  Qui 
PsRD  Gaonb.  The  second  volume  contains  Mme.  De  Witt's  (n^e  Guizot), 
Sub  La  Pentb.  The  stories  are  carefully  but  not  too  elaborately  annotated, 
the  text  is  revised  with  greatest  care,  and  biographical  sketches  and  portraits 
of  the  authors  are  given.  Dr.  Magill  has  begun  a  series  of  books  which  will 
find  ready  use  in  the  schools  and  serve  most  admirable  purposes.  The 
volumes  are  finely  bound  in  cloth,  and  are  excellent  specimens  of  book  mak- 
ing.   Philadelphia:  Christopher  Sower  Company.    Price  60  cents  per  volume. 

President  Harper  finds  time  to  engage  helpers  and  to  turn  out  text-books 
with  alarming  rapidity.  The  latest  issued  under  his  direction  and  super- 
vision is  Vergil's  Aenbid  and  Bucolics,  by  Pres.  Wm.  K.  Harper  and 
Frank  J.  Miller.  The  work  is  edited  on  the  inductive  plan,  made  so  popular 
by  the  other  textbooks  of  Pres.  Harper;  and  tha  introductory  study  to  the 
Aeneid  is  a  valuable  preparatioa  to  the  work  of  translating.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  cuts,  charts  and  colored  maps,  and  a  new  vocabulary 
of  the  Aeneid  and  Bucolics  is  given.  The  notes  given  on  the  page  with  the 
text,  have  been  prepared  with  the  student's  needs  in  view  and  are  immediately 
helpful  and  suggestive.  The  edition  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  will  be  wel- 
comed by  any  student  of  Vergil.    New  York :  American  Book  Co.    Price  $1.50. 

To  the  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors  has  been  added  Liyy  Books  XXI 
AND  XXII,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Profs.  J.  B.  Greenough, 
and  Tracy  Peck.  The  high  scholarship  of  the  editors  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  the  edition.    Boston:  Ginn  A  Co. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Scott  has  edited  with  painstaking  care  and  nice  discrimination 
James  Madison's  Joubnal  of  the  Federal  Convbntion.  This  special 
edition  is  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1840,  which  was  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  U.  S.  government  from  the  original  manuscripts.  Mr.  Madi> 
.son  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called  to  revise  the  Article  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  which  finished  its  labors  by  presenting  to  the  Colonies  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  we  are  now  governed.  The  debates  in  the  convention,  from 
May  14, 1787  to  September  17, 1787,  were  carefully  kept  by  Mr.  Madison  and 
are  the  only  authentic  records  of  the  convention.  Their  importance  to  the 
student  of  history  is  incalculable.  A  complete  index  to  the  contents  is  added  ; 
the  volume  contains  over  eight  hundred  pages.    Chicago:  Albert,  Scott  &  Co. 

To  the  student's  series  of  Latin  Classics  has  been  added  Horace's  Satires 
and  Epistles,  edited  on  the  basis  of  Kiessling*8  edition,  by  James  H.  Kirt- 
land,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Vanderbilt  University.  The  notes  are 
Yoluminous,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume  and  are  evidences  of 
the  high  scholarship  of  the  editor.  The  introduction  contains  a  most  care- 
ful study  of  the  satires  and  of  their  author.  Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  A  San- 
born.   Price  $1.20. 
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Wm.  C.  Collar,  headmattter  of  the  Hoxbury  Latin  School,  has  edited  with 
notes  and  vocabulary,  the  Sbv£NTh  Book  of  Yebgil's  Aeneid.  The  high 
scholarship  of  the  editor  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  book. 
The  vocabulary  has  been  especially  prepared  for  the  seventh  book  and  is  a  mod- 
el of  arrangement  and  definitions.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Arnold's  Fibst  and  Second  La-tin  Book  so  long  and  extensively  used  In 
preparatory  schools,  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  James  E.  Mulholland. 
Tbe  emendations  are  few  but  they  serve  to  make  more  acceptable  one  of  the 
best  Latin  books  for  beginners  that  has  been  made.  In  ils  present  form  it  must 
renew  its  previous  successes.     N^ew  York :  American  Book  Co.    Price  $1.00. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  publish  The  Builders  of  American  Literature, 
by  F.  H.  Underwood,  LL.  D.  This  is  a  very  serviceable  book  by  one  who  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  bur  literature  and  has  attained  much  proficiency  In 
writing.  After  tbirty*nine  pages  of  historical  introduction,  rapidly  sketching 
our  writers  from  the  first  settlements  down  to  about  1750,  the  biographical 
sketches  begin  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
continue  on  down  to  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  the  last  of  those  born  in  1825. 
The  number  here  treated  is  110;  101  men  and  nine  women.  The  latter  are 
Catharine  Sedgwick,  Lydia  Sigourney,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Alice  Cary,  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney, 
and  Julia  C.  K.  Dorr.  The  brief,  compact  biographies  of  these  writers  will  be 
welcomed  by  a  great  number  who  have  not  time  to  read  or  money  to  secure  sep- 
arate biographies  and  yet  are  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  lives  and  work 
of  American  vnriters. 

Dr.  £.  H.  Magill  has  prepared  for  the  general  reader  of  French  books  a  handy 
volume  under  the  title  of  Reading  French  Grammar.  It  is  a  most  admira- 
ble presentation  of  the  essentials  of  the  French  language  and  its  use  will  make 
the  study  of  French  a  delight.  Certain  features  are  noticeable;  an  early  and 
thorough  attention  to  the  French  verb;  a  classification  and  elucidation  of 
common  French  idioms;  a  freedom  from  minute  exceptions  and  un- 
necessary rules.  The  student  of  French  and  the  reader  of  French  books  will 
find  this  grammar  immediately  helpful  and  be  able  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language.  Philadelphia:  Christopher 
Sower  Company.    Price  60  cents. 

Where  the  Tides  Meet  is  the  pretty  title  of  a  wretched  piece  of  work,  by  Ed- 
ward Payson  Berry.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New  York  City  and  deals  with  forged 
wills,  lust,  thieving  and  murder;  a  hardened  lot  of  brazen  women,  and  blood- 
thirsty villains.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such  trash  published  by  the  Arena  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston. 

The  publishers  of  Swinton's  School  History  of  the  United  States  have 
made  a  complete  revision  of  the  volume  so  long  in  use  in  schools,  bringing 
it  up*  to  date  and  adding  several  chapters,  with  new  maps  and  illustrations. 
It  is  now  a  complete  history  of  the  United  States,  and  will  doubtless  obtain 
the  same  favor  that  marked  the  old  edition  which  was  in  use  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.    Price 90  cents. 

Grammatical  Cautions,  by  Jas.  F.  Willis,  is  a  concise  guide  to  correct 
speech,  containing  suggestions  in  regard  to  all  the  more  common  forms  of 
error  in  the  ordinary  use  of  English,  with  examples  of  correct  and  incorrect 
sentences  for  the  drill  of  the  student  on  the  points  reviewed.  Philadelphia: 
No.  1427  EuoUd  Ave. 
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Prof.  A.  L.  Baker,  of  the  UniTersity  of  Rochester,  has  within  the  compass 
of  one  hundred  twenty-five  pages,  given  the  elements  of  Solid  Geom- 
iCTBY.  The  auttor  calls  attention  to  certain  improvements  in  his  book;  to  wit, 
improved  notation,  improved  diagrams,  clear  statements,  generalized  concep- 
tions and  condensation.  There  is  mqch  that  is  new  in  the  book,  and  mach 
that  will  commend  it  to  the  teacher  of  mathematics.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Longmans'  German  Gbammak,  by  J.  Ulrich  Ransom,  master  of  modem 
Languages,  Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool,  is  cast  on  old-fashioned  lines, 
the  first  lesson  containing  without  preliminary  flourish,  the  definite  article 
with  eight  sentences  in  German  and  a  like  number  in  English,  for  translation. 
The  sentences  are  rather  longer  than  those  ordinarily  given  in  a  beginner's 
book,  but  they  are  easy  of  construction,  and  serve  to  advance  the  pupil  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  by  the  usual  three  or  foar  word  sentences.  The 
grammar  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  and  contains  an  admirable  pre- 
sentation of  the  working  rules  of  the  German  language.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    Price  90  cents. 

Pbactical  Shorthand,  a  complete  and  systematic  exposition  of  Phonogra- 
phy, based  on  the  Pitmanic  Alphabet,  by  L.  B.  Case  and  R.  S.  Wright,  and 
published  by  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  com- 
plete manual  of  shorthand,  scientifically  accurate,  simple,  and  mechanically 
almost  perfect.  We  do  not  see  how  any  student  of  shorthand  who  uses  the 
extensively  employed  Pitmanic  system  can  afford  to  be  without  this   manual. 

Commercial  Law,  a  practical  text-book  for  schools,  by  A.  T.  Hills,  Esq. 
of  the  Cleveland  bar,  published  by  The  Practicable  Text-Book  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  equally  good  as  a  text-book,  and  as  a  general  reference 
book  for  students  of  this  subject. 

We  welcome  a  I'evised  edition  of  Maury's  Manual  of  Geogbaphy.  New 
England  edition.  Here  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  mathematical,  physical  and 
political  geography,  which  has  been  carefully  brought  down  to  date.  Dr. 
Maury  possessed  rare  power  for  setting  forth  geographical  laws  and  clear 
ideas  of  the  earth,  and  what  is  taking  place  upon  it.  The  works  are  numerous, 
finely  colored  and  accurately  drawn  by  the  aid  of  the  best  appliances  of 
modern  typography.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  wonderfully  instruc- 
tive and  the  text  all  that  could  be  asked.  A  new  Trade  and  Voyage  Chart 
shows  the  prominent  routes  of  commerce  and  the  leading  exports  indifferent 
parts  of  the  world.  Valuable  statistics  are  given,  and  the  160  large  pages  are 
packed  with  everything  one  could  wish  in  a  geography.  University  Publishing 
Co:    New  York. 

In  the  preface  to  English  Histobt  fob  Ambbican  Rbadbbs,  the  authors, 
T.  W.  Higginson  and  Edward  Channing,  state  that  "it  is  not  the  practice  of 
American  readers,  old  or  young,  to  give  to  English  history  more  than  a  limited 
portion  of  their  hours  of  study,^'  and  therefore  that  readers  *  Vill  use  their 
time  to  the  best  advantage  if  they  devote  it  mainly  to  those  events  in  English 
annals  which  have  had  the  most  direct  influence  on  the  history  and  institu- 
tions of  our  own  land."  They  have  written  their  book  with  this  object  in 
view  and  have  made  a  volume  which  is  eminently  satisfactory  not  only  to  the 
student  in  school  but  to  the  general  reader.  It  fills  a  place  not  occupied  by 
any  other  book  on  English  history,  and  its  appearance  is  timely.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts  and  maps,  and  is  printed  in  large  type  on 
excellent  paper.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Go.    Price  $1.25. 
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The  Philoctbtes  of  Sophocles  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Frank  P. 
Graves,  of  Tufts  college,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  corrected 
many  errors  and  has  provided  notes  that  are  in  the  highest  degree  scholarly 
and  critical.  A  most  satisfactory  feature  is  the  metrical  introduction,  which 
is  elementary  in  character  but  very  extensive  and  complete.  Boston:  Leach, 
Shewell,  &  Sanborn.    Price  $1.00. 

Wm.  M.  Peck  has  discarded  old  methods  in  making  his  Advanced  Abith- 
METic.  In  the  first  place  the  book  is  quite  free  from  the  useless  technical 
definitions  which  are  so  much  lumber  in  most  arithmetics,  and  in  the,  second 
place,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  problems— each  lesson  consisting  of  fifteen 
problems,  five  mental  and  ten  written— there  is  more  definite  and  satisfactory 
study  in  the  practice  of  numbers.  The  problems  are,  for  the  most  part,  new 
and  are  most  carefully  graded.  The  book  is  a  decided  advance  over  many  of  the 
text-books  on  arithmetic.    New  York:  A.  Lovell  <&  Co.    Price  75  cents. 

Professor  John  F.  Genuug,  of  Amherst  College,  has  farther  enriched  his 
series  of  works  on  the  English  language,  by  his  Outlines  of  Rhetobic. 
These  outlines  are  embodied  in  rules,  illustrative  examples  and  a  progressive 
course  of  prose  composition.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  treating  of  the  mastery  of  materials  in  which  the  choice  of  words,  phrase- 
ology, and  spBcial  objects  in  style  are  fully  discussed.  The  second  part  treats 
of  the  organization  of  materials,  and  the  sentence,  the  paragraph  and  the 
whole  oompositioD  are  elucidated.  The  third  pjirt  contains  the  digest  of 
rules,  illustrative  extracts  and  a  glossary  of  words  and  forms.  The  outlines 
make  a  valuable  text-book  and  work  of  reference,  aud  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  as  well  as  scholarly  boaks  given  us  by  Professor  Genung.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  the  busv  teacher,  student  or  man  of  affairs  nothing  could  be  better  to  insure  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  in  all  departments  of  human  endeavor  than  to  read  regularly  the 
Rev'xexo  qf  Reviews,  which  is  not  only  what  its  name  implies  but  is  also  rich  in  original  mat- 
ter of  great  value.  The  October  number  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  already  at- 
tained.  That  most  interesting  phenomenon  of  modern  psychological  science,  hypnotism, 

receives  interesting  illustration  in  an  article  in  McClure'9  Magazine  tor  November,  by  Air. 

R.  H.  Sherard. "  An  Unsatisfactory  Lover,"  by  Mrs.  Hungerford  ("  The  Duchess  *')  is  the 

title  of  the  complete  novel  in  lAppincotV 8  Magazine  for  November  and  as  so  often  in  real  life 

he  turns  out  to  be  quite  satisfactory  before  the  end  of  the  chapter. Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  a 

distinguished  ophthalmologist  of  London,  contributes  to  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  an 
article    of   great   interest  and   value   to   parents  and   teachers   on   "  Spectacled  School 

Bovs." Two  notable  articles  in  the  November  Popular  Science  Monthly  are   "  The  Festa- 

lozzian  System  "  by  Hon.  Geo.  T.  Boutwell,  and  •*  The  Scientific  Method  with  Children  " 
bv  Henrv  Lincoln  c'lupp. flarper'a  Bazar  will  begin  its  twenty-seventh  volume  in  Jan- 
uary, 1894.     The  liazar,  The  Weckhj  and  The  Monthly  have  long  stood  in  the  forefront  of 

American  periodical  literature. Godey'a  Magazine  for   November    has  a  suggestion  of 

Thanksgiving  in  a  storv  bv  Geo.  L  Tutnam  called  "  New  England's  Children  "  and  the  en- 
tire nuiul>er  is  bright  aiirt  readable. The  Independent  is  &  very  comprehensive  family  re- 
ligious paper.  A  recent  number  contains  an  able  article  by  Kcv.  A.  D.  Mayo  on  the  ques- 
tion "  Is  the  South  Growing  Better?" The  Cosmopolilan  at  its  present   popular  price   is 

having  a  decided  "  boom."  the  etlitions  l>eing  ra])idiy  exhausted   as  they  are  put  upon  the 

market. Two  excellent  Kindergarten  publications  are  Child-Garden  and  the  Kindergarten 

Magazine  published  bv  the  Kindergarten  Literature  Co.,  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago,  LI. 

The  Uuiversitv  of  Pennsvlvania  has  opened  a  department  of  Journalism. Eight   new  Old 

South  Leartets  are  being" added  to  the  series  already  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton..  A  valuable  course   of   professional   study  is  offered  m  the  Saturday    Clatsee  of 

the  Teacher's  College  at  9  University  Piace,  New  York   City. The   International  Medical 

Magazine  is  a  ver\'  valuable  monthly  devoted  to  medical  and  surgical  science.  In  the  Octo- 
ber number  Dr.  A*.  L.  Gillespie  discusses  "  Some  8imi)le  methods  for  the  analysis  of  the  gas- 
tric contents,"  ami  Dr.  \V.  R.  (rowers,  has  an  able  chemical  lecture  on,  •'Syphilitic  Hemi- 
Jlegia,"  Dr.  G.  H.  Frauklin  co.isiders,  "  An  epidemic  of  Diphtheria  in  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  in 
uly,  pr^jably  caused  bv  infocttsd  milk."  These  are  but  samples  of  valuable  articles  filling 
ninety-six  pages.  J.  B  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia;  $4.00  a  year. 
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STUDIES  IK  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  by  Wm. 
A.  Howry ,'Ph.  D.    Introductory  price  96  cents. 

THE  LING  SYSTEM  OF  SWEDISH  GYMAS- 
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Introductory  price  $1.00  "The  Writer,"  intro- 
ductory price  1 .90. 

SELECT  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  Edited  with 
notes  biographical,  historical,  and  literary,  by 
James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  Tliree  volumes  now 
ready.  "Six  Centuries  of  English  Poetry,"  "The 
Famous  Allegories,"  "The  Book  of  Elegies," 
Introductory  price  per  volume  72  cents. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  by  Supt. 
J.  M.  Greenwood.    Introductory  price  66  cents. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  our  complete  list  of 
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Looking  Within 
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THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  TEACH- 
ING  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

SAMUEL   THURBEB,   TEACHER   IN   OIRLS'  HIGH   SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

HIGH  school  pupils,  in  their  best  estate,  are  young  and  immar 
ture  persons,  as  yet  almost  wholly  without  experience,  and 
with  taste  and  judgment  still  crude  and  unformed.  In  their  com- 
positions they  can  express  only  juvenile  conceptions,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  such  conceptions  are  the  only  ones  they  can  com- 
mand. But  not  only  must  their  thoughts  be  the  thoughts  of  young 
j)ersons:  their  language,  as  regards  both  style  and  diction,  must 
equally  be  the  language  of  persons  not  much  versed  in  literature 
and  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  speech. 

Evidently,  therefore,  he  who  has  to  judge  high  school  pupils*^ 
English  must  do  it  from  a  peculiar  standpoint  and  by  a  judiciously 
considered  standard.  Those  blemishes  in  a  piece  of  English  whicli 
are  distmctly  referable  to  tlie  writer's  immaturity  of  mind,  must 
be  kept  apart  from  those  which  must  be  charged  to  his  carelessness 
or  his  indolence.  For  some  faults  he  should  be  held  accountable  r 
from  responsibility  for  othere  he  is  excused  by  his  very  youth. 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  some  of  the  errors  in  a  piece  of 
written  English  produced  by  a  pupil  are  correctible,  while  otliei*s 
are  beyond  correction.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  tliose  two 
classes  of  faults  and  to  limit  pedagogic  effort  to  that  class  which 
offers  to  such  effort  the  hope  of  success.  A  pupil's  expression  is 
determined  by  his  mental  content.     His  language  is  the  measure 
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of  his  mind.  Given  the  organization  of  faculties  with  which  he 
comes  into  the  world,  he  gathers  from  his  environment  and  his 
education  whatever  he  is  able  to  gather,  and  comes  to  the  high 
school  at  last  with  a  very  uncertain  equipment  of  experiences  and 
ideas.  That  which  he  is  he  shows  chiefly  when  he  undertakes  to 
compose.  To  borrow  Prof.  Hill's  rhetorical  flourish,  "  I  am 
amazed  "  at  the  peculiarly  interesting  and  highly  diversified  charac- 
ter of  these  compositions.  When  produced  in  proper  conditions 
they  perfectly  match  the  varied  characteristics  of  the  minds  from 
which  they  came. 

Only  this  peculiarity  do  they  have  in  common,  that  they  are  all 
juvenile.  Being  juvenile,  they  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  fee- 
ble, loose  in  structure,  destitute  of  finish.  Feebleness,  looseness  of 
plan,  lack  of  finish,  may  be  censured  when  they  occur  only  here 
and  there ;  but  when  they  are  pervasive  they  cannot  be  eliminated. 
The  non-correctible  points  it  is  as  futile  to  spend  pedagogic  labor 
upon  as  it  would  be  to  ask  the  youth  to  be  a  few  years  older  and 
correspondingly  richer  in  experience.  Thus  a  composition  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  bad  in  one  sense,  though  it  may  be  abundantly 
good  in  another ;  bad  as  literature,  but  good  as  a  gymnastic ;  bad 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  editor  or  a  literary  critic,  but  good 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  The  youth  will  mature  and 
gain  skill ;  and  the  teacher's  present  business  with  him  is  to  give  a 
fillip  to  his  ambition,  to  put  him  in  relation  to  the  good  models. 

But  if  to  that  command  of  the  means  of  expression  by  virtue  of 
which  a  piece  of  writing  becomes  interesting  and  instructive  to  his 
generation,  the  pupil  can  attain  only  by  growth  under  the  stimu- 
lating influences  of  life,  there  remains  a  mass  of  needful  acquire- 
ment that  he  can  perfectly  uuderetand  in  his  school  days,  and 
which  he  can  gain  better  then  than  later  because  it  is  to  be  assim- 
ilated as  habit.  The  peculiarly  peraonal  and  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  expression  must  wait  for  the  development  of  the  personal 
character,  and  must  take  their  chances,  with  this,  of  achieving  a 
low  or  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  strength.  But  the  essen- 
tials of  all  English  writing,  whatever  its  purpose  or  ambition, — 
the  things  that  everybody  knows  or  is  expected  to  know, — need  not 
and  cannot  wait  for  more  maturity  of  mind,  and  must  not  be  com- 
pelled to  take  any  chances. 

These  things  that  everybody  knows,  and  which  it  is  no  distinction 
±0  know,  but  a  disgrace  not  to  know,  aie  the  properly  correctible 
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points  in  secondary  composition  reading.  In  fact,  the  primary 
schools  themselves  inaugurate  the  instruction  in  these  essentials, 
and  send  to  the  secondary  schools  pupils  well  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge of  their  simpler  duties  as  writers,  and  fairly  inured  to  good 
practice  of  these  duties.  It  is  further  training  in  the  practice  of 
the  essentials  that  the  secondary  schools  must  chiefly  undertake. 
Not  eloquence  or  wit  or  style,  but  painstaking  as  to  form  and  dic- 
tion, is  the  secondary  function.  On  entering  the  high  school  the 
pupil  finds  in  his  new  studies  new  and  interesting  occasions  for 
writing  English ;  but  he  still  finds  the  old  occasions  for  spelling 
and  punctuating  that  he  found  in  the  primary  school,  and  which 
he  will  go  on  finding  all  his  life,  even  though  he  become  a  literary 
notable.  Both  in  primary  and  in  secondaiy  school,  the  English 
teacher  is  concerned  to  implant  the  essentials  of  writing  in  the 
habits  of  his  pupils.  By  dint  of  infinite  repetition  he  is  to  imbed 
and  establish  the  universal  speech  conventions  of  the  race  in  the 
unconscious  possession  of  the  youth  entrusted  to  his  care.  Not 
until  the  writer  can  lay  aside  all  anxiety  about  his  fundamentals, 
can  he  be  free  to  become  original  and  to  express  himself  without 
constraint. 

The  high  school  must  still  concern  itself  with  penmanship,  the 
mechanical  side,  the  externals,  of  good  writing.  Above  all  things, 
it  must  not  allow  the  good  penmanship  and  the  habits  of  orderly 
procedure  which  the  pupil  brings  from  the  lower  schools  to  deteri- 
orate in  consequence  of  its  own  neglect  of  supervision.  In  their 
absurd  devotion  to  examinations,  high  schools  are  often  tempted  to 
require  sudden  spurts  of  rapid  writing  under  more  or  less  mental 
strain,  heedless  of  the  effect  upon  the  English,  planning  only  to 
get  marks  in  the  several  specialties.  Many  a  pupil's  English  has 
run  down  in  the  high  school.  For  in  order  to  induce  the  pupil  to 
produce  good  English  it  is  necessary  to  inspire  in  him  a  mood  of 
painstaking,  a  cosmic  sense  that  shall  be  offended  by  everjrthing 
chaotic  and  slovenly ;  and  as  all  here  depends  on  the  mood  and 
the  good  will,  if  anarchy  is  let  in  as  regards  the  penmanship,  all 
the  other  elements  of  good  writing  at  once  fall  victims  to  disorder. 
Usually,  the  better  a  composition  looks  at  the  first  glance,  the  bet- 
ter it  endures  scrutiny. 

Then  spelling  offers  itself  as  an  eminently  correctible  matter  in 
secondary  English.  For  two  centuries  or  more  English  has  been 
spelled.    Not  to  know  enough  to  consult  a  dictionary  and  to 
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secure  one's  self  against  blunders  in  spelling  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  note  of  low  breeding.  Misspelled  English  always  seems 
to  betray  an  abysmal  depth  of  illiteracy.  If  an  editor  receives  a 
scurrilous  letter  from  an  illiterate  person,  and  wishes  to  hold  up 
this  person  to  scorn,  he  prints  the  letter  without  correction.  No 
caricature  in  an  illustrated  paper  quite  so  effectuall}^  annihilates  a 
pretender  as  an  exact  reprint  of  his  feeble,  ill  spelled  English. 
The  public  sense  as  regards  spelling  is  thus  kept  veiy  acute.  We 
remember  how,  once  upon  a*  time,  some  underling  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington  was  crushed  with  national  ridicule 
for  having  boasted  in  writing  that  he  was  "  a  biger  man  than  old 
Grant."  The  man  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  consult  a  dic- 
tionary when  writing  for  the  public  eye  is  sure  to  give  himself 
away  sooner  or  later.  Interested  friends  will  conceal  his  infirmity : 
but  at  last  comes  some  one  who  is  not  his  friend.  Even  those 
writers  who  generously  attack  the  fasliion  of  exact  spelling, — and 
it  is  only  a  matter  for  regret  that  they  are  so  powerless, — are  as 
careful  as  the  purists  about  the  spelling  of  their  articles  and  edito- 
rials. It  is  useless  for  them  to  preach  heresy  while  their  practice 
is  so  orthodox. 

The  aim  of  the  secondary  school  with  regard  to  spelling  should 
be  to  inculcate  the  habit  of  using  the  dictionary.  The  only  way  to 
outgrow  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  dictionary  is  to  take  a  long 
and  thorough  course  of  dictionary  gymnastics.  One  soon  finds  to 
what  extent  he  can  safely  let  it  go :  one  will  never  find  that  he  can 
let  it  go  altogether.  The  high  school  graduate  should  be  fully 
alive  to  his  own  liability  to  error.  He  should  have  learned  not  to 
grudge  the  time  and  trouble  needed  to  look  up  words  about  whose 
form  and  meaning  he  is  not  positively  sure.  Hence  the  wise  way 
to  manage  secondary  A^Titing  is  to  insist  that  it  be  done  with  the 
dictionary  at  hand,  and  then  to  hold  pupils  rigidly  responsible  for 
errors  which  they  might  have  avoided  by  merely  taking  a  little 
pains.  Of  course  no  one  knows  the  English  language  so  well  as 
to  be  able  to  spell  it  all ;  and  it  is  futile  to  expect  either  pupils  or 
t^ichei-s  to  spell  unfailingly,  blindfold,  as  it  were, — with  seclusion 
from  the  sources  of  information,  as  is  done  in  college  entrance  exam- 
inations and  in  too  many  school  exercises.  To  write  English  well, 
the  young  pei*son,  like  tlie  mature  person,  needs  time  and  a<icess  to 
the  usual  helps.  The  pupil  should  have  a  motive  for  doing  well, 
and  then  should  have  also  the  means  of  doing  well.     He  should 
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liave  found  by  experience  where  lurk  his  special  liabilities  to  error. 
It  is  better  for  him  to  have  saved  himself  from  a  mistake  by  time- 
ly thought  and  research  than  it  is  to  present  tlie  mistake  to  hia 
teacher  for  correction.  So  also  it  is  better  for  the  learner  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  fonn  of  a  word  by  having  to  use  it  and  to  take 
some  trouble  to  look  it  up,  than  it  would  be  to  view  it  as  one  of 
many  words  presented  in  mass,  as  in  a  spelling  exercise.  The 
practice  of  looking  up  words  in  the  dictionary  for  the  puri)ose  of 
ascertaining  their  proper  spelling  begets  the  further  habit  of  notic- 
ing the  appearance  of  words  in  reading.  One  becomes  a  trained 
master  of  English  by  serving  an  appreiiti(M?8liip  iis  a  careful  observ- 
er of  English.  And  one  learns  to  observe  the  English  that  one 
reads  by  having  to  consider  the  shape  lie  sliall  give  to  the  English 
he  has  to  write. 

Another  correctible  element  of  written  language  is  capitalization. 
The  rules  for  tlie  use  of  capitals  are  mostly  fixed  and  are  of  easy 
application.  We  cannot  help  it, — to  see  tlie  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  written  small,  and  to  see  words  miscellaneously  begun  with 
♦•apitals,  gives  to  written  matter  an  ap[)earance  of  peculiar  imbecility. 

Of  punctuation  a  considerable  portion  is  delinite  and  de  rigueur^ 
and  another  considerable  portion  is  optional  and  left  to  taste.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  show  to  pupils  how  a  sentence  may  be  made 
to  change  its  meaning  by  a  change  of  punctuation,  and  how  a 
reader  may  be  helped  by  a  point  well  placed.  Punctuation  indi- 
<jates  to  the  eye  of  a  reader  the  natural  pausing  that  would  be  made 
in  oral  deliver}'  by  the  voice  for  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  But  the 
voice  in  speaking  makes  many  more  pauses,  and  pauses  of  infinite- 
ly greater  variety,  than  the  points  can  represent,  while  for  the 
inflections  and  shadings  of  tone  by  which  speech  is  made  interest- 
ing and  impressive,  the  i)rinter's  art  has  no  means  of  representation 
whatever.  To  pujictuate  a  sentence  properly  it  is  first  necessary 
to  read  it  properly ;  and  instruction  in  punctuation  should  proceed 
from  the  oral  reading,  and  not  from  rules.  If  the  sentence  obvi- 
ously punctuates  itself  without  the  need  of  points,  by  virtue  of  its 
cwn  clear  and  unmistakable  sense,  the  points  had  better  be  omitted. 
Lessons  in  punctuation  should  be  founded  on  a  piece  of  good  mod- 
ern prose,  which  may  be  studied  for  its  points,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covermg  why  the  writer  used  his  points  as  he  did,  and  what  effect 
on  the  result  would  be  produced  if  any  of  them  were  to  be  omitted 
or  if  others  were  to  be  inserted.     The  aim  should  be  to  awaken  an 
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interest  in  observing  usage  in  this  particular.  Here,  as  elsewhere^ 
it  is  the  natural  error  of  the  teacher  to  imagine  that  committing  to 
memory  a  body  of  rules  is  learning  punctuation.  In  punctuating, 
one  seeks  merely  to  conform  to  usage :  and  his  concern  is  therefore 
merely  to  know  what  usage  is.  To  ask  a  text-book  of  rhetoric  to 
tell  me  what  usage  is,  when  every  book,  magazine  and  newspaper 
is  full  of  usage,  is  to  furnish  another  instance  of  the  pedagogic  ten- 
dency to  substitute  the  memorizing  of  formulas  for  plain  observa- 
tion and  deduction. 

Another  plainly  correctible  feature  of  secondary  composition  is 
paragraphing.  The  reasons  for  paragraphing  can  be  easily 
explained.  The  speaker  naturally  paragraphs,  as  by  longer  pauses 
or  changes  of  attitude ;  and  conversation  paragraphs  itself  in  the 
most  interesting  ways.  The  unit  of  thought  is  expressed  in  the 
sentence ;  but  the  units  of  thought  inevitably  group  themselves  into 
larger  units  that  have  their  own  single  and  obvious  purpose  in  the 
discourse.  A  composition  would  be  structureless  if  it  had  no  par- 
agraphing ;  and  the  more  our  perception  of  the  development  of 
its  theme  is  helped  by  its  paragraphing,  the  more  skilfully  is  it' 
planned,  and  the  more  effective  is  it  as  a  piece  of  written  language. 

Absolutely  to  be  repressed,  as  an  intolerable  fault,  is  the  pupil's 
failure  to  give  to  a  sentence  structure,  leaving  it  really  no  sentence 
at  all,  but  an  incoherent  mass  of  phrases.  This  is  probably  not  a 
very  common  lapse.  But  sometimes  the  attempt  to  make  long 
sentences  results  in  chaos,  while  yet  the  writer  remains  unconscious 
of  his  transgression ;  and  if  he  reads  his  composition,  hLs  juvenile 
audience  also  remain  unaware  of  liis  dereliction.  The  sentence 
sense  gets  a  fairly  adequate  training  under  the  long  school  disci- 
pline and  in  the  practice  of  reading  even  inferior  literature.  But 
the  ambitious  long  sentence  is  a  labyrinth  into  which  it  is  danger- 
ous to  plunge.  Pupils  often  try  to  weld  two  sentences  together  by 
simply  putting  them  in  contact,  with  or  without  a  connective. 
They  can  be  taught  the  futility  of  attempting  to  make  a  unity  of 
two  things  that  will  not  unite.  Sentence  unity  is  no  mystery,-  but 
can  be  explained,  illustrated  and  enforced.  Here  therefore  is 
another  field  for  correction. 

The  rhetorics  and  the  "don't  books"  are  full  of  prohibitions, 
of  which  the  teacher  should  take  cognizance  in  order  that  he  may 
enforce  them,  or  decline  to  enforce  them,  with  intelligence.     But 
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it  is  altogether  wrong  to  impose  a  collection  of  prohibitions  upon 
pupils  who  are  plainly  but  little  liable  to  the  prohibited  faults. 
The  practice  of  exhibiting  to  young  people  the  errors  which  their 
contemporaries  in  some  part  of  the   English  speaking  world  are 
occasionally  making,  in  order  that  these  errors  may  be  corrected, 
has  the  effect  of  engendering  a  morbid  sensitiveness  about  expres- 
sion and  of  making  the  young  people  precocious   critics.     Rhet- 
oric,   in   the   secondary  school,  should  be  taught  just  when  and 
where  the  need  for  it  arises.    Occasions  for  correction  should  not 
be  imported  from  outside,  as  if  they  were  not  produced  in  suffi- 
cient number  at  home.     Such  correction  as  is  inevitable  the  teach- 
er must  imdertake  ;  but  not  as  if  he   enjoyed  the  very  act  and 
process  of  correcting,  but  so  as  to  show  that  he  is  thinking  of  the 
handsome  issue  in  which   his  criticism    is  to  result,  and  means  to- 
enjoy  that  when  it  is  achieved. 

Censors  of  current  erroi-s  of  speech  seem  doomed  always  to 
announce  their  censui*es  with  an  acrimony  peculiar  to  their  guild.. 
Their  tone  is  not  in  accord  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  school  in 
which  youth  are  assembled  for  moral  and  mental  training.  No 
juvenile  waywardness  or  feebleness  of  speech  will  excite  the  gen- 
uine teacher  to  amazement.  He  is  prepared  for  all  shortcomings, 
and  knows  even  how  to  turn  them  to  account  to  make  them  give 
place  to  excellence. 
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THE  revolutionary  spirit  is  abroad;  the  schools  of  the  country  are 
evidently  in  a  state  of  transition.  Changes  are  imminent 
everywhere  and  in  everything ;  the  graded  sj'^tem  with  its  regular- 
ities, its  neatly-divided  programmes,  its  place  for  each  study,  and 
its  time  for  each  task,  is  no  longer  the  object  of  veneration  which 
it  once  was.  We  are  beginning  to  put  together  much  that  we  had 
formerly  cherished  in  isolation,  and  to  find  that  as  in  earlier  days  a 
friendship  and  community  exist  between  studies  which  we  had  been 
in  danger  of  overlooking.  To  do  one  thing  at  a  time  is  very  well ; 
to  do  together  the  things  that  belong  together  is  better.  Education 
promises  to  become  more  organic,  less  mechanical,  more  vital,  less 
systematic  in  the  purely  external  sense. 
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The  transformations  referred  to  above  have  affected  not  the  curri- 
culum only,  but  methods  of  government  as  well.  We  have  ban- 
ished fK)m  the  schoolroom  the  brutalities  which  once  made  its  at- 
mosphere noxious,  and  substituted  for  them  a  pervasive  mildness, 
which  suffers  everything  and  resents  nothing.  The  elder  fashion 
secured  orderly  procedure,  and  enforced  studious  habits ;  the  newer 
mode  may  reach  the  same  excellent  ends  based,  it  is  aCBrmed,  on 
the  conviction  and  genuine  acquiescence  of  the  learner. 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  phases  of  the  subject  which  deserve 
consideration,  and,  before  we  raise  our  cry  of  triumph  over  our  de- 
feated and  discomfited  forerunnei-s,  we  may,  perhaps,  put  to  our- 
selves a  few  questions  and  discover  precisely  where  we  are. 

A  system  of  schools  is  distinctly  and  essentially  a  living  whole. 
It  is  not  a  mere  combination  of  disjecta  membra^  a  loose  aggregate 
of  separate  and  vaguely  related  individualities,  an  irrational  string- 
ing together  of  pei'sons  and  instrumentalities  without  an  under- 
lying and  governing  purpose.  This  purpose  may  nowhere  arise  into 
clear  consciousness,  and  in  consequence  all  manner  of  vagaries  may 
disturb  its  forward  movement,  but  in  spite  of  checks  and  hindrances 
a  consumniatiou  is  reached  which  it  might  have  been  well  to  Jiave 
undei-stood  beforehand.  The  thrill  of  influence  pulsates  with 
marked  sensitiveness  throughout  the  structure,  and  the  conduct  of 
its  various  functionaries  has  effects  whicli  they  will  find  it  of  grave 
import  to  heed  and  study.  Enthusiasm,  devotion,  loftiness  of  ideals, 
are  after  all  very  delicate  growths,  and  respond  to  atmospheric  con- 
ditions with  considerable  accuracy.  Confusion  of  function  in  any 
organism  is  surely  a  contradiction  of  its  very  nature,  and  if  the 
brain  be  the  topmost  and  most  refined  of  instruments,  it  yet  does 
vciT  ill  wlien  it  interferes  with  the  normal  activity  of  the  lieart  or 
tlie  lungs,  or  even  witli  the  hands  and  feet.  Nature  guards  herself 
a/^ainst  such  suicidal  mistakes,  but  the  institutions  of  men  are  con- 
stantly  subject  to  diseases,  which,  in  general,  oscillate  between  an 
arrogation  to  itself  of  all  potency  by  the  head,  or  a  ruinous  revolt 
against  rightful  authority  by  those  whom  repression  lias  deprived 
of  further  capability  of  endurance. 

The  health  and  benignant  activity  of  any  system  demand  suc- 
cessful differentiation  of  function,  and  freedom  from  meaningless 
interference,  in  the  prosecution  of  necessary  work  by  the  various 
elements  whose  unity  constitutes  its  true  life  and  subsistence.  A 
Board  of  Education  has  limits  within  which  its  action  ought  to  be 
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restrained,  and  an  irrelevant  taking  upon  itself  of  tasks  for  which 
it  has  no  inherent  fitness,  only  serves  to  undermine  the  edifice  which 
it  was  called  into  being  to  erect.  The  duties  of  officials  should  be 
suflBciently  defined  to  prevent  the  needless  trenching  upon  the  prov- 
inces of  each  other,  and  the  normal  procedure  of  business  should 
not  be  subjected  to  unaccountable  interruptions,  which  seem  merely 
the  offspring  of  a  passing  mood  or  sinister  caprice.  The  super- 
intendency  in  its  intermediation  between  Board  and  Teacher  oc- 
cupies a  place  of  commanding  importance,  and  its  supervision  of 
it»  subordinates  assuredly  implies  more  than  the  mere  transference 
of  mandates  from  the  supreme  to  the  inferior.  It  certainly  ought 
to  be  the  very  centre  of  wh()lesome  and  progressive  influence,  the 
wisdom  which  permeates  the  more  or  less  commercialized  con- 
sciousness of  the  Board  as  well  as  the  professional  interests  of  the 
teacher,  the  courage  which  assumes  the  initiative,  and  the  persua- 
siveness which  potently  enforces  its  breadth  and  largeness  of  view 
on  all  alike.  From  it  must  inevitably  proceed  a  living  impulse, 
which  will  arouse  all  that  is  best  in  the  corp.%  or  a  depressing  in- 
certitude, which  is  negative  to  all  generous  endeavor,  and  resolute 
prosecution  of  what  is  noblest. 

The  organic  structure  of  a  school  system  is  no  mere  fancy..  The 
vital  pei'sonality  which  dominates  it  languishes  or  flames  into  stren- 
uous activity  throughout  its  entire  extent.  The  life  of  the  school 
is  a  thermometer  of  infallible  accuraoy,  audit  responds  to  very  subtle 
divisions  of  temperature.  It  has  slender  filaments  of  nerves  through 
all  its  constitution,  and  it  tluills  with  emotions  and  re-actions  to  its 
uttermost  extremities.  The  surface  of  affairs  may  glitter  with  a 
very  resplendence  of  mirrored  response  to  a  pervasive  sunlight,  but 
beneath  the  Avaters  may  l)e  all  manner  of  undesirable  growths,  which 
are  quite  apt  at  the  concealment  of  themselves.  The  daily  work 
of  the  teacher  is  no  isolated  affair,  standing  in  lonely  grandeur,  and 
having  no  moral  relations  to  what  is  going  on  around  it  and  above 
it.  The  successful  awakening  of  interest,  and  the  right  manage- 
ment of  the  school-room,  are  not  to  be  solely  considered  as  depen- 
dent on  the  chann  and  vigor  of  the  individual  teacher.  The  latter 
Ls  a  part  of  a  system,  and  the  life  or  death-in-life  of  that  system 
penetrates  him,  whether  he  gives  it  cordial  reception  or  opposes 
its  entrance  with  might  and  main.  In  spite  of  himself  he  is  mould- 
ed by  it  into  its  prevalent  ideal  and  he  perforce  becomes  its  mouth- 
piece and  organ. 
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What  is  usually  called  the  discipline  of  the  school-room,  reflects 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  indwelling  life  of  the  system.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  element  of  the  school  regime  which  in  a  more  decided 
manner  is  dependent  upon  the  general  influences  moulding  the 
whole  into  form  and  being.  Indeed  the  life  of  an  institution  is  of 
necessity  a  moral  life,  a  fashioning  of  infinite  particulars  into  har- 
mony with  a  governing  ideal,  an  encircling  and  penetrating  vigor 
that  unites  and  upholds  and  strengthens.'  Renunciation  of  the 
present  caprice,  however  dear,  and  submission  to  the  highest  need 
of  the  whole,  a  submission,  however  bom  of  painful  sacrifice;  yet 
free,  full  of  conviction,  unswerving,  balong  to  it  in  its  very  nature 
and  substance.  The  discipline  of  the. school  represents  these  high 
qualities  fully  in  its  narrower  sphere,  and  it  may  give  thiem  a  de- 
velopment which  no  subsequent  expariences,  however  deteriorating, 
can  eflFace.  The  seeds  of  a  life,  generous  and  heroic,  may,  nay, 
must  have  there  its  beginnings ;  a  just  complaint  may  be  lodged 
against  any  school,  which  fails  in  the  inculcation  and  impressing 
of  high  ideals  of  conduct  and  recognition  of  their  inalienable  worth 
and  supremacy. 

But  we  fall  into  a  singular  error  in  assuming  that  because  such  a 
condition  is  really  native  and  intrinsic  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man,  it  therefore  requires  no  awakening,  and  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  spontaneous  motions  of  the  immature  and  semi-conscious  child. 
Knowledge,  say  the  optimists,  is  the  essential  form  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  ought  to  call  for  no  external 
pressure  to  bring  itself  to  its  normal  completion.  Excellence  of 
conduct  and  sympathetic'emotions  are  the  healthful  and  proper  life 
of  the  spirit  and  therefore  will  come  in  due  time  and  strength. 
Why  should  any  one  be  forced  to  do  what  it  is  the  very  nerve  of 
his  existence  to  act  out  in  its  fullest  measure  ?  Why  lay  upon  any 
one  the  needless  severity  of  an  enforcement  to  be  what  it  is  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  of  his  nature  to  become  ?  Compulsion  is  always  a 
mistake,  a  way  can  always  be  found  by  which  the  resisting  individ- 
uality can  be  brought  back  to  the  right  path  which  he  has  temporarily 
abandoned.  Ah  yes,  but  tlie  way !  Unfortunately  all  immaturity 
implies  a  separation  between  itself  and  its  ideal,  an  admission  that 
it  is  to  become  what  it  is  not  yet,  that  its  completion  and  success 
are  as  yet  outside  of  itself  and  l>eyond  itself.  And  the  way  is  a 
rough  and  thorny  one,  and  the  deviations  involve  suffering  as  the 
price  of  their  having  been  made  and  the   purification  from  their 
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clinging  and  degrading  consequences.  The  immediate  life  of  the 
child  is  in  a  profound  sense  in  alienation  from  what  it  is  to  become ; 
into  a  higher  and  better,  which  is  the  permanent  substance  of  the 
world,  he  must  build  himself  and  find  therein  his  genuine  joyance  r 
the  mere  sense-experience  and  the  yielding  to  passing  pleasure, 
which  is  the  moral  side  of  that  experience,  are  to  be  taken  up  into 
a  deeper  consciousness,  of  which  they  are  exterior  and  inadequate 
symbols.  If  the  avenues  to  these  heights  can  be  forever  bordered 
with  roses,  it  is  certainly  very  well,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  very 
unusual ;  the  perennial  springtime,  like  the  golden  age,  hovers  in 
the  clouds  above  us,  seemingly  ever  ready  to  descend  and  yet  not 
quite  doing  so ;  the  winter  of  our  toils  has  had  cast  over  its  snows 
the  rosy  hues  of  that  wished  for  morning  but  the  alpine  landscape 
around  us  has  not  yet  transmuted  itself  to  a  seasonless  Italy. 

The  negative  aspect  of  school  life  comes  into  view  perforce.  Re- 
pression of  activities  invasive  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  therefore 
of  their  own,  the  rescue  of  nascent  and  pliant  powers  from  habitudes 
that  will  in  lime  be  tyrants  of  terrible  mien  and  strength,  the  sub- 
oixlination  of  many  purposes,  admirable  enough  in  themselves,  to 
others  of  deeper  impoit  and  larger  significance,  demand  serious  and 
continuous  attention.  The  creation  of  an  atmosphere,  tonic  and  in- 
spiring, about  the  growing  intelligence,  is  a  work  of  the  teacher 
surely  as  imperative  as  any  which  falls  to  his  lot.  A  weak  yield- 
ing to  the  mere  caprice  of  the  child  is  just  as  undesirable  as  the 
harsh  refusal  to  consider  his  point  of  view,  and  he  is  the  first  to 
look  upon  it  with  the  contemptuous  disfavor  which  it  merits.  If 
the  life  on  which  he  is  to  enter  is  one  demanding  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  the  adequate  fulfilment  of  labors  assigned  to  it,  if  there  are 
in  it  thrones  and  dominations  and  powers  to  which  reverence  is  due 
and  whose  claims  are  above  all  others  paramount  and  decisive,  cor- 
resxKjndencies  of  these  elements  are  not  omitted  with  safety  from 
the  period  when  his  instincts  and  awakening  thought  are  to  receive 
their  determinations  and  tendencies.  The  sentimentalities  of  a  love, 
whose  inmost  fibre  is  the  mere  unreason  of  never  giving  a  child  the 
pain  which  his  own  act  encloses  as  its  inevitable  sequence,  are  not 
helpful  in  bringing  about  the  millenium,  which  it  looks  forward  to 
with  weak  eyes  filled  with  ridiculous  tears. 

The  influences  which  encircle  the  child  should  be  firm  without 
harshness,  should  teach  respect  for  law  and  right,  should  inculcate 
the  renunciation  of  the  merely  pleasurable  at  the  bidding  of  the 
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honorable  and  noble.  As  he  is  to  become  a  free  citizen  in  a  free  re- 
public, he  must  be  led  to  that  self-government,  which  recognizes  in 
the  institutions  of  the  world  that  univei*8al  spirit,  which  is  his 
own  highest  indwelling  self,  and  to  whose  gracious  achievements 
everything  that  is  worth  living  for  is  due.  There  may  be  no  di- 
rect lessons  in  morals  ;  readings  in  ethics  may  find  no  place  in  the 
•course  of  study;  but  obedience,  industry  and  various  other  old 
fashioned  virtues  have  not  yet  been  outgrown  in  the  rapid  march 
of  events.  Essay-^viiters  of  the  illuminated  and  sentimental  sort 
have  expounded  at  great  length  in  recent  years  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren ;  they  can  be  very  easily  summed  up  and  as  long  as  childhood 
Avill  remain  as  it  is,  they  will  remain  very  much  what  they  are  now; 
the  right  of  every  immature  being  is  simply  to  be  led  by  the  short- 
est and  most  sympathetic  way  to  that  fullness  of  life  which  recog- 
nizes the  just  and  does  it  without  regard  to  consequences. 

Now  what  instrumentality  have  we  at  hand  to  bring  about  this 
desirable  condition  of  affaire  so  inadequately  described  ?  With  the 
prevalence  of  the  theory  that  all  punishment  of  tlie  child  is  a  mis- 
take, or  if  it  l3e  not,  that  it  should  in  all  cases  be  declined  by  the 
teacher  and  relegated  to  the  parent,  with  the  conviction  established 
that  the  cliild  may  be  left  to  his  own  impulses  in  the  search  for 
knowledge,  and  he  will  assuredly  seek  it  because  it  is  his  alter  ego^ 
his  counterpart,  what  he  needs  to  make  him  a  complete  man,  and  it 
is  abhorrent  to  force  exteriorly  any  one  to  the  doing  of  what  he 
interiorly  above  all  wills  and  yearns  for,  with  these  views  confirmed 
as  the  fountains  of  educational  methods,  there  is  left  to  the  teacher 
simply  the  exercise  of  his  own  personality  in  tlie  wooing  of  the  rel- 
atively undeveloped  minds  towards  the  supreme  good  of  their  own 
development.  He  has  left  only  his  pereonal  attractiveness  ;  his 
magnetism, — what  tliat  means,  I  htive  not  here  the  space  to  in- 
quire— his  knowledge,  his  mother-wit.  These  may  be  all  sufficient, 
but  they  need  re-in  forcing  in  many  ways,  they  should  in  a  high  de- 
gree represent  what  is  best  in  the  whole  system,  they  indicate  clear- 
ly enough  what  the  system  is,  and  how  far  it  is  well  equipped  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  constituted. 

The  pei-sonality  of  the  teacher  standing  alone  it  must  be  admit- 
ted is  a  frail  reed  to  depend  upon.  In  the  fii-st  place  it  w411  proba- 
bly be  found  that  the  supply  is  hardly  ec^ual  to  the  demand.  The 
strong  in  mental  power  and  governing  capacity  do  not  find  the 
*scho()l-room  the  only  field  which  repays  cultivation,  there  are  others, 
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perhaps  more  alluring  and  remunerative.  The  weaker  |)ersonalitie8, 
whose  services  must  be  called  into  requisition,  require  reinforcing- 
on  all  sides,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  system  to  perform  this 
task  successfully.  There  must  be  found  ways  to  strengthen  them, 
or  better  still,  methods  of  strengthening  those  who  knock  at  the 
door  before  admission  is  given  them.  They  must  also  be  stimula- 
ted in  all  ways  to  strengthen  themselves.  They  must  find  that 
depth  of  scholarship  and  largeness  of  aim,  find  the  places  which  are 
their  proper  reward ;  they  need  not  meet  the  disheartening  fact  of 
ignorance  pushed  by  extraneous  forces  into  the  grasping  and  re- 
taining of  the  places  where  the  best  work  is  to  be  done  and  where 
incapacity  can  only  do  the  most  mischief.  Above  all  they  hiust  be 
encouraged  to  make  the  most  of  such  abilities  as  they  are  endowed 
withal ;  associations  for  the  study  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world  can  do  a  great  deal ;  and  such  study  should  not  be  merely 
elementary  and  commonplace  ;  there  ought  to  be  nothing  too  high 
or  too  laborious ;  above  all  there  should  be  an  avoidance  of  the  nar- 
rowness which  seeks  to  impose  the  limitations  of  an  individual  cul- 
ture upon  them ;  because  we  have  found  certain  regions  of  specula- 
tion unprofitable,  is  no  reason  why  others  also  should ;  the  barriers 
of  the  exclusively  technical  and  professional  need  to  be  overleaped ; 
the  genuine  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  all  departments  of  the 
knowable,  and  a  not  too  ready  belief  that  anything  whatever  is  un- 
knowable, belong  to  a  generous  spirit  of  living  growth  in  thought 
and  emotion ;  and  whatever  will  stimulate  high  endeavor,  engen- 
der newness  and  productiveness  of  thought,  a  veritable  reaching 
out  toward  the  infinite,  must  add  a  cubit  to  the  teacher's  stature, 
give  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  richer 
effort  in  bringing  into  light  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  pupil. 

The  consummation  hinted  above  will  not  be  frustrated  by  an 
adequate  preliminary  training.  There  may  not  yet  be  a  satisfac- 
tory science  of  education,  and  we  may  yet  be  in  the  stage  when  all 
we  have  at  our  command  is  a  host  of  methods  far  from  digested 
into  a  system.  But  we  have  enough  to  make  a  pretty  good  begin- 
ning, and  an  induction  into  such  seasoned  experience  as  is  at  our 
disposal  will  do  the  expectant  teacher  no  harm.  The  objection  to 
Normal  schools  seems  principally  based  on  the  remarkable  notion 
that,  we  having  succeeded  without  them,  it  is  proper  and  becoming 
that  all  others  should  flounder  and  find  their  way  through  the  dis- 
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heartening  fogs  which  enveloped  our  own  initiatory  performances. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  the  so-called  incorrigi- 
bles  than  the  committing  of  a  room  of  eager  young  boys  and  girls, 
all  of  them  theoretically  as  bent  solely  upon  the  acquirement  of  all 
knowledge  and  the  doing  of  all  righteousness  as  though  there  were 
no  past  behind  them  except  the  heavens  themselves,  to  a  terrified 
young  girl  who  has  the  vaguest  notions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  who  finds  herself  begrit  by  chaos  before  she  can  learn.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  these  preliminaiy  steps  shall  not 
be  taken  at  the  cost  of  tlie  delay  in  progress  and  the  i)ositive  de- 
gradation in  habits  of  an  incredibly  large  number  of  pupils.  The 
novice-  belongs  really  in  a  tniining  school,  properly  organized  for 
the  purpose  and  constantly  luider  the  supervision  of  experienced 
teachers  who  can  remain  with  the  practising  applicants,  and  whose 
manifold  duties  do  not  divert  them  into  a  dozen  different  directions 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  argue  for  the  util- 
ity and  necessity  of  Normal  schools  when  their  efficiency  has  been 
<demonstrated  in  that  of  their  graduates ;  it  is  here  suggested  that 
the  difficulty  of  managing  with  success  a  large  school  in  one  of 
our  cities  in  a  so-called  hard  neighborhood  will  be  lessened  if  the 
teachers  have  shown  their  ability  previously  in  lalmrs  easier  of  ac- 
complishment. 

I  have  already  said  that  one  prolific  source  of  unmanageable  pu- 
pils is  to  be  found  in  weak  and  inadequate  teaching.  Boys  quite 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  methods,  after  a  few  weeks'  experience  of 
the  "prentice"  hand  of  a  teacher  new  to  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  situation,  become  more  frequently  than  is  desirable,  past  all 
efforts  at  the  disposal  of  the  schoolmaster.  Their  presence  in  the 
school-room  is  impossible.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Suspen- 
sion is  at  best  an  expedient  whose  efficacy  is  more  than  questionable ; 
the  pupil  returns  at  the  expiration  of  his  brief  holiday  less  inclined 
to  subordinate  himself  to  proper  regulations  than  before.  Transfer 
to  a  neighboring  school  is  often  a  successful  means  of  reclaiming 
him ;  it  may  happen  that  the  adjacent  school  has  an  able  and  sym- 
pathetic teacher  in  the  room  to  which  he  is  sent;  or  the  principal, 
recognizing  the  circumstances,  may  strain  a  point  and  put  him  un- 
der the  guardianship  best  suited  to  him.  In  all  this  however  there 
is  the  constant  element  of  sheer  unceilainty  ;  the  school  to  which 
he  is  ordered  may  present  to  him  the  ragged  front  of  considerable 
aversion ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  decent  interval  he  is  probably  once 
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more  in  his  favorite  haunts,  and  the  companionship  of  the  streets 
receives  him  again  with  ready  arms  into  its  ilnpropitious  pleasures. 
Moreover  with  the  adoption  of  compulsory  laws  a  vast  section  of 
the  population  is  introduced  into  the  schools  whose  presence  there 
is  positively  terrifying.     The  promiscuous  association  of  the  public 
school  has  its  admirable  side ;  a  man,  no  doubt,  is  "a  man  for  a' 
that  and  a'  that" ;  republican  simplicity  has  no  inalienable  right  to 
object  to  anyone  who  appears  in  the  guise  of  the  humanity  which 
is  the  beginning  of  everything  that  is  highest  and  noblest ;  strength 
of  will  also  is  superinduced  by  resistance  of  temptation,  but  after 
all  we  may  doubt  how  far  it  is  profitable  to  thrust  young  and  un- 
developed minds  into  needless  contact  with  a  precocity  of  evil  that 
is  really  appalling.     Place  over  this  restless  mass   of  humanity, 
J3ome  of  whom  have  been  born  into  an  inheritance  of  utter  defiance 
to  all  law  and  order,  a  delicate  young  woman,  perhaps  just  from 
the  high  school,  timid,  sensitive,  frightened,  and  the  result  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee.     It  is  clear  that  she  can  be  helped  in  the  most 
effectual  way  by  removing  from  her  room  the  leading  spirits  of  in- 
attention and  disobedience ;  to  be  sure  she  should  never  have  been 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  without  that  precedent  instruction  which 
would  have  found  her  with  many  expedients  at  command  and  pre- 
vented her  being  struck  dumb  with  dismay  at  her  own  helplessness  ; 
if,  however,  these  incorrigibles  are  removed,  they  should  neither  be 
made  a  present  to  the  streets  nor  foisted  upon  some  other  institu- 
tion  of  learning,  which  has   its  own  difficulties  to   overcome,  or 
which  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  is  not  to  l)e  disturbed  by  the  in- 
trusion of  such  recalcitrants.     A  place  for  them  ought  to  be  found 
-either  in  a  school  set  apart  for  just  such  delinquents,  or  in  rooms 
scattered  among  different  schools  ;  whose  business  will  be  their  grad- 
ual restoration  to  the  humanity  which  has  been  temporarily  obliter- 
ated in  them.     These  schools  or  rooms  must  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  system,  and  no  further  opprobrium   attach  to  them  except 
such  as  belongs  to  the  malcontents  who,  by  their  own  deeds,  have  f or- 
xjibly  segregated  themselves  from  their  more  trust-worthy  fellows. 
None  of  these   agencies,   however,  can  be  effective  without  a 
skilful  and  efficient  supervision.     This  is  not  the  place   to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  progress  which  has  been  going  on  amid  all 
fields  of  active  life,  in  the  individualizing  of  function  and  the  grow- 
ing independency  of  specialized  work.     The  business  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  needs  to  be  well  defined,  and  his  performance  of 
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his  duties  needs  to  be  authoritative.  He  is  assuredly  more  than 
the  mere  agent  of  a  Board,  and  his  place  is  higher  than  that  of  car- 
rying the  mandates  of  the  latter  to  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. 

Says  Dr.  E.  E.  White :  "It  must  be  his  recognized  duty  to  train 
teachers  and  inspire  them  with  high  ideals".  He  is  the  brain  and 
head  of  the  system ;  in  his  professional  capacity  he  is  the  recognized 
adviser  of  the  Board,  and  he  should  be  able  to  stand  'in  the  way  of 
these  mischievous  meddlings  with  the  schools,  which  the  hard- 
headed  man  of  business  is  so  inclined  to  undeiiake  under  the  belief 
that  he  must  manage  and  control  a  complicated  school  system,  with 
whose  workings  he  is  entirely  unfamiliar,  just  as  he  does  his  store 
or  his  work-shop.  With  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  do  the  very  best  and 
highest  things,  with  his  intelligence  stimulated  and  aroused,  with 
a  living  example  of  professional  excellence  before  him,  the  teacher 
may  be  expected  to  accomplish  something  worthy  of  attention. 

The  above  suggestions  necessarily  lead  to  another,  the  limitation 
of  the  power  of  School  Boards  by  law.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the 
teacher  requires  to  be  above  the  wavering  and  changing  opinions 
of  any  body  of  men.  He  is  an  important  functionary  of  the  state, 
and  he  should  be  secure  from  methods  of  dealing  with  him,  which 
savor  of  the  harsh  and  undignified.  There  is  nothing  so  ruinous 
to  the  balanced  and  even  movement  of  school  life  as  those  unwar- 
rantable interferences  which  create  public  scandals  and  make  the 
efforts  of  the  teacher  as  ludicrous  as  those  of  the  ward  politician. 

These  elements  must  work  in  unison  in  order  to  be  productive  of 
that  life  which  will  make  the  discipline  of  the  school  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Where  the  due  regard  is  not  given  to  the  high  culture  of 
the  teacher,  and  he  is  disturbed  by  conflicts  of  authority,  discipline 
becomes  an  enforcement  from  without  and  various  expedients, 
most  of  them  objectionable,  are  discovered  to  develop  themselves. 
The  diplomatic  teacher,  with  his  cajoleries  and  manoeuvrings, 
steps  into  the  foreground,  and  the  justice  which  is  the  nerve 
of  all  morality  becomes  the  mere  play  of  his  caprice.  Surely 
the  child  is  not  to  be  coaxed  and  wheedled  into  the  doing  of  the 
right;  he  is  to  learn  the  nature  and  character  of  the  world  in  which 
he  is  to  play  his  part,  well  or  ill,  and  the  essence  of  that  nature  and 
character  is  that  his  deed,  whether  fair  or  foul,  shall  return  upon 
himself.     He  is  wronged  if  he  is  shielded  from  the  consequences  of 
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liis  actij,  and  the  community  in  which  a  lack  of  tonicity  in  moral 
instruction  prevails  will  in  due  time  reap  the  untoward  consequences. 
Tlie  di8cipline  of  the  school  means  the  honorable,  husiness-like  and 
uninteniipted  performance  of  its  function  ;  if  the  element  of  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  limited  to  the  perauasion  of  the  teacher,  he  needs  to 
have  his  words  made  authoritative  by  the  consentaneous  support  of 
all  parts  of  the  system ;  under  such  a  condition  of  aJBfaii"S,  he  will 
be  able  to  maintain  that  equable  tenor  of  his  way  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  establishing ;  he  will  be  able  to  develop  around  him  that 
healthful  activity  within  which  the  human  being  ought  to  live,  and 
which  is  as  far  removed  from  sentimental  obse(][uiousness  to  a  child's 
whims  as  it  is  from  the  unsympathetic  repression  of  his  indepen- 
dency. 


7  HE  DOMINICAL  LETTER  IN  THE  OR  T  AND 

PR  A  CTICE, 

BY    CHAKLKS    K.    BA.LLABD,    MIDDLETOWX    SPRINGS,    VT. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  early  Christians  used  the  first 
seven  lettera  of  the  alphabet  for  designating  the  days  of  the 
week.  In  the  Church  Calendar  A  has  always  stood  for  the  1st  day 
of  January,  B  for  the  2nd,  C  for  the  3d,  and  so  on.  G,  therefore 
designates  the  7th  day,  and  the  cycle  begins  again  with  A  on  the 
8th.  A  returns  on  the  15th,  22nd,  and  29th.  Thus  each  day  of 
the  3^ear  has  its  Calendar  letter,  and  the  letter  which  falls  on  Sun- 
day of  each  year  is  called  the  Dominical,  L  «.,  Lord's  Day,  Letter. 
Feb.  28th  always  has  the  letter  C,  and  March  1st  the  letter  D. 
Feb.  29th  has,  therefore,  no  letter  naturally  provided  for  it,  while 
it  occasions  a  change  in  the  Sunday  lett-er  after  February.  This 
change  is  provided  for  by  giving  Leap  year  two  Dominical  Letters 
— one  for  the  last  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  one, — the  next  in 
al[)habetical  order — for  Januaiy  and  February.  And,  since  a 
common  year  contains  52  weeks  and  one  day,  the  Dominical  Letter 
changes  every  year:  falling  back  one  place  for  eveiy  common  year, 
as  well  as  for  January  and  February  of  every  Leap  year,  and  two 
])laces  for  the  last  ten  months  of  eveiy  Leap  year. 

Various  Rules  have  been  devised  for  finding  the  Dominical 
Letter.  A  favorite  Rule  with  me  is  one  which,  in  my  boyhood, 
I  found  in  The  New  York  Observer,  in  one  of  a  Series  of  Articles 
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entitled —  "  Useful  Information  for  Children,  whether  of  larger  or 
smaller  growth."  I  committed  said  Rule  to  memory,  so  thorough- 
ly that  it  stays  committed.  I  hope  my  younger  readers  will  take 
the  hint  and  do  likewise.  Here  is  the  Rule : — Divide  that  part  of 
the  date  which  denotes  centuries  bv  4 :  double  the  remainder, 
and  subtract  the  product  from  6.  To  this  remainder  add  that 
part  of  the  date  denoting  single  years,  after  first  increasing  said 
part  by  one-fourth  of  itself,  exclusive  of  fractions.  Divide  this 
total  by  7,  and  then  subtract  remainder /ro??/  7,  and  this  last  re- 
mainder will  indicate  the  Dominical  Letter  as  found  in  alphal)etical 
order.  If  the  year  be  a  Leap  year  the  letter  thus  found  is  the 
Dominical  Letter  for  the  last  ten  months  of  the  vear,  and  the  Letter 
for  January  and  February  is  the  next  in  alphabetical  order. 

To  apply  this  Rule  let  us  take,  first,  the  Leap  year  just  closed, 

1892.  Divide  18  by  4:  double  the  remainder,  and  subtract  the 
product  from  6,  and  get  2.  To  this  add  92,  first  increased  by  one- 
fourth  of  itself,  and  get,  as  a  total,  117.  Divide  tliis  total  by  7, 
and  subtract  remainder /rom  7,  and  get  2.  Hence  the  Dominical 
Letter  is  B,  being  the  second  in  alphabetical  order ;  and,  as  stated 
in  the  Rule,  this  answers  for  the  last  ten  months  of  the  year, 
while  C,  the  next  in  order,  is  the  Dominical  Letter  for  January 
and  February. 

For  a  second  application  of  the  Rule  take  the  current  year, 

1893.  The  process  is  precisely  the  same  tis  followed  above,  save 
the  exclusion  of  the  fraction  obtained  by  dividing  93  by  4,  and  the 
result  is — A,  for  the  Dominical  Letter. 

For  one  more  application  take  the  coming  year,  1900,  which, 
though  divisible  by  4  without  remainder,  is  not  divisible  by  400^ 
and  hence,  by  the  Gregorian  Correction,  will  not  l)e  a  Leap  year. 
,  Divide  19  by  4  ;  double  the  remainder  and  get  6,  which,  subtracted 
from  6,  lea\es  0.  As  there  are  no  "single  years"  in  this  date, 
the  result,  in  brief,  is  0  from  7,  w^hich  leaves  7.  Hence  the  Dom- 
inical Letter  for  1900  will  be  G.  I  give  this  illustration  to  show 
the  working  of  the  Rule  where  ciphers  would  appear,  at  fii*st  sight, 
to  render  it  unavailable. 

So  much  for  theory.  For  a  little  practice  I  will  briefly  explain 
how  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  any  given  day  of  any  given 
month  of  any  given  year  falls  can  be  determined.  This  is  easily 
done,  provided  we  know  the  letter  which  nrarks  the  first  da}'  of  the 
month;  and  this,  in  tuni,  is  ea^^ily  found  with  the  help  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  couplet,  given  in  some  of  the  older  arithmetics : — 

*'  At  Dover  Dwell  George  Brown  Esquire, 
Good  Carlos  Finch  And  David  Friar,*' 

in  which  the  initial  letters  of  the  several  words  mark  the  months  in 
their  order.  To  make  use  of  this  couplet  let  us  take  the  current 
year.  Its  Dominical  Letter  is  A ;  and  as  A  always  stands  for  the 
first  of  January,  it  is  plain  that  the  year  came  in  on  Sunday. 
Again,  from  the  above  couplet  we  learn  that  the  letter  for  Febru- 
ary is  D,  the  4th  in  alphabetical  order.  Hence  the  month  came 
in  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  the  week  ;  and,  since  the  1st,  8th, 
15th,  22nd  and  29th  days  of  any  month  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week,  it  wnll  be  readily  seen  that  "  Washington's  Birthday  "  fell  on 
Wednesday.  Again,  from  the  couplet  we  find  B  as  the  letter  for 
May.  Hence  May  came  in  on  Monday,  the  2nd  day  of  the  week ; 
and,  since  the  29th  was  also  Monday,  it  follows  that  ^'Memorial 
Day,"  the  30th,  fell  on  Tuesday. 

For  one  more  practical  example  let  us  see  on  what  day  of  the 
week  next  Christmas  day  will  fall.  From  the  couplet,  F  is 
December's  letter,  the  6th  in  alphabetical  order.  Hence  December 
will  come  in  on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of  the  week ;  and,  since  the 
22nd  will  also  fall  on  Friday,  it  follows  that  Christmas  day,  the 
25th,  will  fall  on  the  Monday  next  following. 

These  illustrations  will,  I  think,  show  that  the  Dominical  Letter 
can  easily  l)e  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  :  and  I  will  venture 
to  add  a  few  questions  unanswered,  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  may  have  some  matter  for  practice  and  verification. 

Washington  died  Dec.  14,  1799.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it? 
On  what  day  of  the  week  will  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his 
death  occur? 

Comwallis  surrendered  Oct.  19,  1781.  What  day  of  the  week 
was  it  ?  On  what  day  of  the  week  did  the  centennial  anniversaiy 
occur  ? 

On  what  day  of  the  week  will  the  bicentennial  annivei*sary'  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  occur?  Chicago  began  the 
Celebration  of  the  discovery  of  America,  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1892.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  ?  On  what  day  of  the 
week  will  the  500th  Annivei'sary  of  the  event  occur  ? 

On  what  day  of  the  week  were  you  bom  ? 

From  this  last  question  teachers  can,  if  tliey  choose,  in  the  way 
of  an  •"'  Exercise  "  not  named  in  the  '^  Regular  Order,"  derive  some 
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little  profit  and  not  a  little  amusement,  provided  they  have,  at 
tongue's  end,  the  following,  which  is  but  one  of  the  many  sets  of 
"  Rhymes  about  Birthdays :" — 

"Monday,  fair  in  the  face; 
Tuesday,  fnll  of  grace ; 
Wednesday,  soar  and  sad ; 
Thursday,  merry  and  glad ; 
Friday,  loving  and  giving; 
Saturday,  work  for  a  living ; 
Sunday,  never  shall  want." 

After  the  date  of  any  pupil's  birth  has  been  given,  and  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  it  occurred  determined,  the  amusement  will 
eome  in  when  the  teacher  repeats  the  corresponding  line  of  the 
above-quoted  "Rhymes." 

The  foregoing  Rule  for  finding  the  Dominical  Letter,  will,  I 
think,  answer  for  any  date  within  the  Christian  Era ;  but,  if  the 
date  be  given  in  "Old  Style,"  it  will  have  to  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  accompanying  couplet  can  be  made  available.  This  correc- 
tion cannot  always  be  surely  made,  inasmuch  as  the  "  Correction," 
made  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  was  adopted  at  different  times  by 
different  nations,  while  Russia  still  uses  the  "Old  Style"  reckon- 
ing. The  first  Gregorian  Correction  was  made  in  October,  1582, 
by  omitting  ten  days  from  said  month.  Had  a  correction  been  made 
in,  say,  October,  1492,  nine  days  would  have  been  sufficient.  And 
here  can  come  in  another  practical  illustration  of  our  subject. 
Columbus  set  sail,  according  to  history,  on  liis  voyage  of  discovery 
Friday,  August  3,  1492,  or  August  12,  if  the  date  be  corrected. 
By  the  foregoing  Rule,  B  is  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  last  ten 
montlis  of  1492  ;  and,  as  C  is  August's  letter,  the  mouth  came  in 
on  Monday,  and  thus  the  12th  fell  on  Friday,  thus  verifying  his- 
tory. Again,  according  to  the  record,  he  made  his  discovery  on 
Friday,  October  12th,  or,  corrected,  October  21st,  1492.  As  A  is 
October's  letter,  the  month  came  in  on  Saturday,  and  the  21st  fell 
on  Friday,  again  verifying  history. 

But,  as  before  remarked,  these  corrections  for  "  Old  Style " 
cannot  always  be  made  with  certainty  ;  and  hence  the  safest  way 
to  deal  with  ''Old  Style  "  dates  is  to  consult  some  "  Table  "  made  for 
the  purpose.  Some  of  the  Arithmetics  give  such  "  Tables."  The 
most  comprehensive  one  that  I  have  seen  is  one  given  in  "  The 
Tribune  Almanac"  for  1892,  entitled  — "  Peipetual  Calendar,  or 
Chart  of  Days  and  Dates,"  and  adapted  to  any  date  by  Old  or  New 
Style,  before  or  after  Christ. 
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A  very  excellent  Calendar,  which  I  had  the  pleiisure  of  examin- 
ing, was  prepared,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  James  W.  Richardson, 
of  Stoughton,  Mass.  This  Calendar,  without  any  movable  parts  or 
slides,  gives  "Old Style"  from  the  year  one  to  the  Gregorian 
change ;  then  both  Old  and  New  Styles  till  the  adoption  by  Parlia- 
ment of  the  "  New  Style"  in  1762  ;  then  the  "  New  Style  "  till  the 
year  2200.  Mr.  R.'s  Calendar  was  copyrighted,  but  had  not  then 
been  published.  Whether  it  has  since  been  published  I  am  unable 
to  say :  but  it  will  be  correctly  inferred,  from  the  above  description 
of  it,  that  it  is  eminently  practical. 

I  have  been  induced  to  prepare  the  foregoing  article,  for  the 
reason  that  I  find,  after  quite  extensive  inquiries  among  teachers^ 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  them  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  subject ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  worth 
looking  up  and  keeping  in  mind,  as  a  part  of  every  live  teacher's 
outfit  for  daily  use. 
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WRITINGS. 

PKOF.  W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH,  M.  A.,  WILBKRKORCE,  OHIO. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Association  held 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  (Charlottesville),  I  discussed, 
in  brief,  the  subject  that  constitutes  the  head  of  this  article.  I 
shall  now  present  to  the  readers  of  Education  the  result  of  sub- 
sequent uxvestigation  aside  from  the  views  presented  on  that  occa- ' 
sion. 

That  Plato  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  philosophers  of  his 
time,  few  will  deny  ;  that  as  pupil  and  companion  of  Socrates,  he 
came  nearest  of  all  of  his  contemporaries,  reflecting  the  views  of 
the  great  teacher,  is  equally  true ;  that  he  was  an  idealist  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  and  in  many  important  respects  sui  generis  is 
also  conceded,  and  that  his  conception  of  ethics  and  ethical  in- 
struction will  always  present  a  field  for  study  not  only  to  the  edu- 
cator but  to  the  general  reader  as  well,  needs  no  proof. 

Plato  indeed,  is  our  pioneer  educator,  from  whom  many  of  our 
educational  theories  have  sprung  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
many  ideas  relative  to  methods  and  aims  in  education  —  only  we 
have  failed  to  give  him  credit  for  them. 
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Our  interest  in  Plato  as  a  teacher,  as  an  expounder  of  moral 
truths  is  in  fact  the  genesis  of  a  similar  interest  in  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  his  writings.  Aside  from  this  the  inquiry  is  of  little 
value. 

Thirty-five  dialogues  and  thirteen  espistles  have  been  generally 
ascribed  to  Plato.*  Schleiermacher^  the  celebrated  German  trans- 
lator of  our  author,  gives  us  four  divisions  as  follows:  ^'^ those  of 
the  first  class  comprehend  the  elements  of  philosophy^  as  the 
Phsedrus,  Protagoras,  Parmenides,  Lysis,  Laches,  Charmides  and 
Enthj^hron;  in  the  dialogues  of  the  second  class  these  principles 
receive  their  application^  as  in  the  Gorgias,  Theaetelus,  Menon, 
Enthydemus,  Sophists,  Politicus,  Phsedron  and  Philebus;  in  the 
dialogues  of  the  third  class  the  investigations  are  of  a  more  pro- 
found  character^  as  the  Tiraseus,  Critias,  Republic  and  Laws :  the 
fourth  class  includes  the  dialogues  of  circumstance^  so  called,  as  the 
Crito  and  the  Apology." 

Anthou*  regards  this  division  as  ingenious  but  of  little  real 
value,  as  the  -first  three  classes  are  not  based  upon  such  a  chrono- 
logical order  as  to  enable  us  to  see  the  "  system  of  Plato  come  into 
existence,  develop  itself  and  attain  to  maturity. " 

Soclier,  another  German  scholar  of  considerable  note  in  his 
Uher  Platons  Sehriften,  etc.,  adopts  the  following  grouping: 
1.  Dialogues  relative  to  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates^ — the 
Enthyphron,  Apology,  Crito,  Phaedrus  and  Cratylus ;  2.  D/a- 
loguef<  which  form  a  kind  of  continuation  of  each  other,  —  The 
Theictetus,  Sophists,  Politicus,  Republic,  Timaeus  and  Critias; 
3.  Difdogues  directed  against  false  philosophy,  —  The  Enthyde- 
mus, Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Ion  and  Hippias ;  4.  Dialogues  treating 
of  Hpcffulative  questions,  — the  Phsedron,  Thea^tetus,  SophifitS) 
Philebus,  Timaeus,  and  Parmenides ;  5.  Dialogues  devoted  to 
politico  or  the  art  of  government,  —  The  Politicus,  Minos,  Republic, 
Laws  and  Epinomis  ;  6.  Dialogues  treating  of  Rhetorical  topics^ 
—  the  Gorgias,  Menexenus,  Phsedrus  and  Banquet ;  7.  Dialogues 
relative  to  individuals  accustomed  to  associate  with  Socrates,  —  The 
Theagos,  first  Alcibiades,  Laches  and  Theajtetus ;  8.  Dialogues  in 
whit'h  the  question  is  discussed  whether  virtue  can  be  taught,  — 
Enthydemus,  Protagoras  and  Menon  ;  9.  Dialogues  in  which  false 
spiv  ions  are  considered,  —  The  Theaetetus,  Sophists,  Enthydemus 

*  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 
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and  Cratylus  ;  10.  Dialof/uex^  the  fith'S  of  which  indicate  particular 
subjects^  —  The  Charmides,  or  of  Moderation,  Laclies,  or  of  Bravery, 
Lysis,  or  of  Friendship,  an  Enthyphron,  or  of.  Piety. 

The  objection  offered  to  this  classification  is  tliat  the  utility  of 
arrangement  is  destroyed  by  j)lacing  the  same  dialogue  under  so 
many  different  heads  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  it  is  considered. 

Some  have  divided  the  literary  life  of  Plato  into  four  periods  and 
have  attempted  to  fix  a  chronological  order  from  that  device. 
This  modus  operandi  is  certiiinly  preferable  to  some  we  have  seen, 
though  it  failed  to  establish  anything  definite  or  reliable. 

Diogenes  quotes  from  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  —  the  first 
possibly  to  make  an  attemj)t  at  a  chronological  order  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues  and  gives  his  divisions  into  trilogies  as  follows : 
1.  Tlie  Republic,  Tiraaeus,  Critias ;  2.  The  Laws,  Minos,  Epinomis ; 
3.  The  Thetetetus,  Enthyphron,  Apology ;  4.  Sophists,  Politicus, 
Cratvlus  ;  5.  Criton,  Phiedron  and  Letters.  The  remainder  of  the 
dialocrues  was  left  unclassified. 

After  these  books  had  been  conveyed  from  the  Platonic  School 
at  Athens  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  Aristophanes  and  Eratos- 
thenes made  a  critical  examination  of  the  same  —  throwing  much 
light  uj>on  them.  Of  their  works  very  little  is  now  extant.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  genuineness  of  some  of  these  dialogues  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  puts  out  of  the  question  —  in  a 
measure  at  least,  tangible  evidence  as  to  a  definite  chronological 
order  of  the  Platonic  writings.  But  if  any  evidence  at  all  is  pro- 
duced that  may  be  taken  as  surely  reliable  it  must  come  from  Plato 
himself  —  it  must  be  internal  rather  than  external. 

In  the  absence  of  dates,  a  close  analytical  study  will  have  to  be 
made  of  the  structure,  the  syntax,  the  style  and  the  grammatical 
relations  of  sentences  and  the  results  compared  with  the  usage  of 
the  times  in  which  the  dialogues  are  said  to  have  been  \/ritten  as 
well  as  with  one  another. 

Socher  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  Sophist  and  the  Poli- 
ticus on  the  ground  that  they  lacked  the  general  characteristics  of 
Plato's  style.  His  position  was  substantiated  by  Schaarschmidt. 
Similar  objections  were  made  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Laws, 
although  Aristotle  some  time  before  had  declared  them  genuine. 
Granting,  then,  on  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  that  the  Laws  are 
authentic  and  likewise  the  other  dialogues  that  approximate  those 
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that  are  received  as  authentic,  Schleiermacher  raised  the  question 
of  the  order  of  these  dialogues  —  chronological  rather  than  logical 
—  (for  I  do  not  hold  these  two  terms  to  be  necessarily  the  same 
nor  necessarily  different).  I  believe  with  Grote  that  Plato  de- 
liberately intended  his  compositions  as  perfectly  distinct  works 
and  consciously  laid  aside  in  each  all  reference  to  the  lest  as 
regards  theory. 

We  take  up  the  Theaetetus  and  what  do  we  observe?  Why 
that  the  same  characters  are  present  as  in  the  Sophists,  but  their 
line  of  argument  is  by  no  means  a  continuation  of  any  discourse 
begun  in  a  previous  composition. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Bihliotheca  Platonica^  Professor  Camj)bell,  of 
St.  Andi-ew's  University,  Scotland,  makes  the  statement  tliat  he 
has  established  the  genuineness  of  the  Sophist  and  the  Politicus 
and  has  assigned  them  their  proper  place  in  the  order  of  composi- 
tion of  Plato's  dialogues.  The  plan  adopted  by  him  is  the  group 
system.  lie  collected  the  traits  and  characteristics  common  to  the 
Philebus,  Sophist  and  Politicus  and  arranged  them  according  to 
their  homogeneity.  In  the  same  manner  other  groups  were  taken 
and  common  traits  selected  and  arranged  according  to  the  liomo- 
geneity  of  form.  In  this  way  the  entire  list  may  have  been  gone 
over  and  the  chronological  order  approximately  established.  After 
considerable  research  I  find  that  many  of  the  formulije  and  ])article& 
by  Euripides,  said  by  some  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  Platonic 
usage  are  used  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes  and  one  or  two  other  tragic 
and  comic  writers. 

Again  the  formulae  and  idiomatic  expressions  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticles referred  to  by  Dittenberger  and  other  German  critics  may 
be  taken  as  marking  the  contrast  between  the  Republic,  the  Phae- 
drus,  Thetetetus  and  the  earlier  dialogues ;  hardly  more  tlian  that. 

That  T* /'v^' does  not  occur  in  some  of  the  dialogues  but  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  Phaedrus,  the  Theaetetus,  the  IJepublic^ 
the  Sophist,  the  Politicus,  the  Philebus  and  the  Laws,  proves  very 
little  it  seems  to  me.  That  mannerisms  abound  in  the  Platonic 
dialogues  can  hardly  be  denied,  but  in  themselves  they  are  of  little 
moment  in  fixing  either  the  logical  or  chronological  order  of  these 
compositions. 

An  observable  mannerism  in  Plato  Ls  the  addition  of  ^«P  as  a  suf- 
fix to  such  adverbial  forms  as  PvlP^  ^^rv,  ooaxh,  '^-^ov,  h-izocoi,  forminor  the 

particles,  uPxpnrtpy  brrr/Tzep,  ocaxf^-iTtp^  inOVKip,  uTroaonrtp.       InstaUCCS    of     tllis 
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kind  may  be  found  throughout  the  Platonic  series.  In  Sophocles 
CEdipus  Tyrannus — 1458 — we  find  owrfTrFp  used  in  the  following 
line: 

"  But  for  my  fate,  let  it  go,  which-way-so-eyer  it  will."  I 

For  oTzijirep,  oTToiTTef)  is  sometimes  written, ^especially  in  the  tragedies, 
and  yet  these  two  forms  are  not  exactly  synonymous  as  to  mean- 
ing ;  the  one  implies  the  place,  where ;  the  other,  whither. 

In  Soph.  Ajax,  oTzot-ep  occui's  in  the  following  line  and  with  the 
following  meaning : 

810.     f//.//  eifii  myu  Kcto*  OKonrep  &if  adivu. 
*'  But  I  will  begone  whithersoever  I  shall  have  strength." 

An  example  of  the  use  of  oTrotdaiTep  is  found  in  Aesch.*     Clio.  669. 

In  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  Bihliotheca  Platoniea^  Prof.  Camp- 
bell calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Schanz  pointed  out  in  1886 
a  curious  variation  in  the  comparative  use  of  T(f)bvu  and  ^irwf;  the 
latter  though  only  found  in  a  comparatively  few  dialogues  yet  even 
in  these  instances  seems  to  have  supplanted  r^^vn.  The  former  is  a 
Platonism — pure  and  simple — and  is  found  only  in  Euripides 
aside  from  Plato,  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 

I  have  not  examined  all  of  the  forms  in  Plato  and  therefore 
base  my  authority  upon  that  of  another  in  the  following  tabulation : 

(1)  oiTWf  is  not  found  in  Laches,  Charmides,  Protagoras,  En- 
thydemus,  Apology,  Crito,  Enthyphron,  Gorgias,  Menon,  Sympos- 
ium: TLibvTL  is  present  in  all  of  these  except  in  the  Chaimides^ 
Crito  and  Meno.  jifibv-i  occurs  once  in  Sophist,  and  not  at  all  in 
Politicus,  Philebus,  Timasus  Crito  etc. 

bvTua  is  found  in 


Sophist 

21  times 

Politicus 

11      ^' 

Philebus 

15      '' 

Tim<Tius 

8      " 

Laws 

50      " 

ax^dbv  without  i"<  foUowiug  is  regarded  by  Campbell  and  others 
as  a  Euripidean  idiom,  and  yet  I  have  found  examples  of  a  similar 
use  in  Homer,  Pindar,  Herodotus,  Demostlienes,  and  with  verbs 
of  knowing,  in  Sophocles  and  others. 

Many  tragic  forms  are  employed  by  Pluto  in  these  dialogues 
and  some  Ionic  expressions.  The  Ionic  ditive  plural  is  found  in 
both  the  Politicus  and  the  Laws  as  well  as  in  the  Pluedrus  and 

♦  Aeschylus  Choephome. 
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Republic.  Plato  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  all  literature, 
whether  Epic,  Lyric,  or  Tragic.  He  has  also  interwoven  much  of 
the  poetic  element — and  in  the  Phaedrus  it  is  said  that  he  uses  170 
words  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  any  of  his  writings — while  in 
the  Thaetetus  which  represents  his  normal  style,  93  words  are  simi- 
larly used.  The  Phsedrus  has  been  assigned  a  late  date  for  vari- 
ous reasons — one  of  which  is  the  avoidance  of  a  hiatus — but  Blass 
thinks  this  is  not  at  all  sufficient  in  itself  and  I  think  Blass  is  right. 
For  one  isolated  case  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  anything  either  in 
regard  to  their  genuineness  or  the  order  of  composition  in  point  of 
time. 

If  we  can  establish  what  Plato's  latest  style  actually  was  and 
then  can  trace  the  transition  step  by  step  from  his  earliest  to  his 
latest  there  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  chronological 
order  of  these  dialogues. 

We  know  the  change*  in  Plato's  manner  of  writing  as  he  grew 
older ;  we  know  also  from  a  careful  perusal  of  his  works  that  his 
style  grew  stiff,  while  the  tendency  to  adopt  "  new  derivatives  "  and 
tragic  terms  seem  almost  marvellous.  Taking  this  into  account 
and  the  internal  evidence  gathered  from  the  style,  the  syntax,  the 
grammatical  relations  and  structure  of  sentences  together  with  the 
subject  matter,  including  the  logic,  the  metaphysics,  physics,  poli- 
tics, ethics,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  we  can  see  nothing  strange  in  saying  that 
a  chronological  classification  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility.  In 
fact  it  is  a  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things  with  no  other  data 
than  that  given  above. 


PEDAGOGIC  0R7H0GRAPH7  AND  0RTH0EP2. 

BY   HENRY  A.    FORD,    A.  M.,    DETROIT,    MICH. 

IT  is  of  some  importance  that  teachers  pronounce  correctly,  at 
least  the  words  of  their  own  profession;  and  the  more  cor- 
rectly they  spell,  the  better  for  their  reputation  and  usefulness.  So 
strongly  impressed  have  I  been  with  this  view,  that  for  many  years 
I  have  had  special  exercises  with  the  institutes  I  conduct  or  in- 
struct, in  professional  orthoepy,  as  well  as  in  every-day  false  syntax 
and  other  matters  of  immediate  application.  My  standard  hereto- 
fore has  been  the  consensus  of  American  authority,  as  represented 

^Compare  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained. 
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by  the  Boston  '^  Pronouncing  Handbook  of  Words  often  Mispro- 
nounced," by  Soule  &  Campbell,  and  the  New  York  manual  en- 
titled "The  Orthoepist,"  by  the  writer  who  beare  the  nam  de 
phis/w  oi  "Alfred  Ayres."  These  have  needed  little  annotation 
by  way  of  change,  from  the  prescriptions  of  later  dictionaries  or 
new  editions;  but  now  that  the  great  Century  Dictionaiy  has  com- 
pleted publication,  and  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  be  recognized  as 
an  influential  if  not  prevailing  authority  throughout  the  land,  it 
seems  desirable  that  a  thorough  revision  of  the  list  should  be 
made  and  presented  to  the  profession.  Such  is  given  below,  in- 
cluding the  prominent  words  of  pedagogy  most  frequently  mispro- 
nounced and  many  terms  from  the  common  and  higher  branches. 
Changes  are  not  indicated  by  the  Century  in  all  of  them,  nor  do  I 
always  call  attention  to  the  changes  it  does  show;  but  the  orth- 
ography and  orthoepy  given  are  in  all  cases  such  as  are  approved 
by  that  work. 

Abdo'men  or  ab'domen.     Both  the  manuals  before  named  allow 
only  the  former. 

Ac'cent,  noun ;  accent',  verb ;  accent'ed. 

Acoustic,  acoustics  (oo  or  ow).     A  much-desired  pronunciation 
is  thus  restored,  and  made  "the  head  of  the  corner." 

Al'gebra.     But  algebra'ic  and  algebra'ist. 

Antepenult'.     But,  singular  to  say,  pe'nult  or 'penult'. 

Antip'-o-des,  Latin ;  an'tipodz,   English. 

Ar'ab,  Ar'abic. 

Arctic,  antarctic.     Make  sure  of  the  first  c  in  each  case.     (Of 
course  this  is  not  a  Century  suggestion.) 

Appara'tus  only. 

Ar'kansas  (saw,  by  act  of  the  State  Legislature). 

Asiatic  (she  or  zhe),  Caucasian  (she)  or  Caucftshan,  Malaysi-an 
(also  spelled  Malaisian),  Persian  (shan),  Polynesian  (she).     Re- 
lated derivatives  generally  agree.    The  corresponding  proper  nouns 
are  not  given,  but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Century  . 
editors  would  pronounce  them  similarly. 

Ax-i-om  (not  axyum). 

Biography  (bi,  not  bt). 

Cairo  (in  Egypt,  ki'ro ;  in  America,  ka'ro. 

Cayenne  (a,  not  i). 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  the  like  (nece  or  nez). 

Chlorld,  chloride. 
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Concord  (proper  noun,  kongkurd;  common  noun,  konkord). 

Danish. 

Demon'strate  or  dem'onstrate. 

Dialogue,  catalogue  or  catalog,  prologue  or  prolog.*  Program 
and  rime  (as  in  poetry)  are  preferred,  with  the  usual  forms  as 
alternatives.  Literarian, — for  Latin  Uterafus^  singular  form  of 
literati, — proposed  by  the  Literary  World  a  few  yeirs  ago,  is 
received  into  full  fellowship  by  the  Century. 

Diphthong,  diphtheria  (dif  or  dip).  Similarly  triphthong,  but 
not  aph thong  (af  only). 

District.  Some  persons,  even  in  New  England,  still  say  dee- 
strict  and  deestrick. 

Dis'cipline,  dis'ciplinary. 

Eleven.  A  Bible-class  teacher  was  once  very  much  puzzled  alx>ut 
the  'leven  of  the  Apostles,  though  he  had  heard  of  the  "  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees."     Don't  lose  the  first  ^,  nor  in 

Elocution,  slur  the  former  o. 

England,  English  (ing). 

E'poch  or  ep'och. 

Equation  (shun  or  zhun).  A  pronunciation  long  the  bete  noir 
of  some  of  the  mathematicians  is  thus  authorized,  but  happily  not 
preferred. 

Example,  examine,  and  their  derivatives  (gz).  So  egzibit  and 
egzibitor,  but  eksibition. 

Februaiy.     Both  r's  need  attention,  in  spelling  or  pronunciation* 

FWrd. 

Geography,  geometry.  The  tendency  is  to  "jog"  or  "joni"  the 
first  syllable. 

Glacier  (glJLshier  or  glSsier).  So  we  have  at  last  an  Ijiiglish 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  that  preferred.     Glacial  only. 

Hygl-ene. 

Isthmus  (Ist  or  iss). 

Italian  (former  i  long). 

Juvenile. 

Lear-ned,  as  adjective,  always  in  two  syllables. 

LCver  or  lever. 

Lyce'um,  muse'um,  etc. 

Moslem  (not  moz). 

Mountain,  mountainous  (a/  as  a  in  prelate,  courage,  etc.). 

Mul'tiplicand. 
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Mythology. 

No'menclature. 

Numismat'ics  (miss  only). 

Oa'sis,  oa'ses. 

Oblique'  (e  or  T). 

Oceanic  (she). 

Oxid,  oxide,  oxyd,  oxyde. 

Parent,  (a  as  usually  long  before  r,  but  not  a). 

Parallelepided  (corrected  spelling). 

Ped'agogue,  pedagog'ic,  pedagog'ism,  pedago'gy. 

Pet'al. 

Phtlol'ogj',  phtlolog'ic,  pMlosoph'ic,  (not  zof). 

Plat'inum. 

Pret'erit,  pret'erite. 

Pronunciation  (cY  only). 

Recess'. 

Southern,  southerly,  Southron  (om  as  li  and  th  aspirated.  But 
fiowthward  or  siithard.     In  southeast,  southwest,  etc.,  otv  only). 

Subtraction.     No  second  8  in  this. 

T'el'egraphy  or  teleg'raphy.  Similarly  telegrapher  and  telegra- 
phist, but  only  telegraph'ic. 

Won't  (wiint  or  wont). 

Zoiilogy,  (never  zoo).  So  epizootic  and  other  derived  words 
with  zoo. 
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FLORKNCE    MAY,    BUFFALO,   N.   Y. 

MAN  is  a  creature  that  looks  before  and  after;  so  says  the 
great  critic  of  human  natui*e.  But  it  is  not  always  that  a 
man,  or  an  age,  looks  both  before  and  after  at  the  same  time.  The 
tendency  is  to  cast  a  long,  lingering  glance  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  Sometimes,  too,  the  genius  of  the  age  inclines  to  *'look 
aroimd  a  little,"  according  to  Carlyle's  irreverent  counsel,  and  to 
give  his  attention  neither  to  the  future  nor  the  past,  but  to  the 
present. 

This  inclination  is  particularly  strong  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  look  around  at  our  railways,  telephones, 
telautographs,  and  the  countless  other  boasts  of  the  age  of  inven- 
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tion,  and  it  is  hardly  strange  that  a  backward  glance  shows  us  lit- 
tle in  the  past  centuries  to  cope  with  these  marvels  in  wonder  and 
importance.  The  future  we  almost  unconsciously  include  in  the 
present,  for  in  these  days  of  rapid  living  "  time  shall  be  "  becomes 
"  time  is  '*  before  we  are  aware  of  its  progress.  The  emphasis  of 
the  age  is  on  the  present.  Perhaps  we  are  in  danger  of  valuing 
too  lightly  the  lessons  of  yesterday,  and  of  giving  too  little  heed 
to  the  welfare  of  tomorrow,  in  our  eager  interest  in  today. 

An  age  living  thus  in  the  present  must  turn  all  its  acquisitions 
to  immediate  practical  account,  and  in  turn  seeks  to  acquii^e  what 
can  be  thus  utilized.  Science  then,  becomes  a  chief  object  of  pur- 
suit. Has  not  science  made  possible  all  our  great  inventions  and 
achievements  ?  And  looking  at  the  wonderful  material  progress  all 
about  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  sympathize  with  the  materialist  and 
to  join  in  the  Philistine  glorification  of  science. 

Entering  the  domain  of  education  the  utilitarian  says  to  the 
colleges  and  univei-sities  :  "  You  are  falling  behind  in  the  march  of 
progress.  Your  methods  are  theoretical  and  not  practicjil,  station- 
ary and  not  progressive.  You  stand  gazing  in  the  past  to  no  pur- 
pose, while  we  are  looking  to  you  to  furnish  us  tools  of  present 
profit.  We  need  men  who  can  grapple  with  the  practical  pix)b- 
lems  of  life,  but  the  training  you  give  makes  pedants  and  theorists 
instead.  Why  will  you  spend  so  much  time  on  Latin  and  Greeks 
of  no  practical  benefit  to  any  one?  Why  not  give  it  instead  to 
French  and  German,  living,  useful  languages,  or  to  science,  the 
clue  to  measureless  farther  advance  ?''  This  is  the  question.  Can 
we  find  the  answer  ?  In  order  to  discern  the  direction  in  which 
the  answer  is  to  be  found,  we  need  a  clear  and  well-defined  idea  of 
the  end  of  education.  This  is,  in  one  word,  development ;  not  the 
application  of  so  many  layers  of  knowledge,  like  so  many  coats  of 
paint  and  varnish,  but  the  development  of  each  mental  faculty 
through  careful,  patient  training  and  exercise,  as  the  athlete  devel- 
opes  his  muscle,  or  the  musician  liis  touch.  The  process  of  edu- 
cation is,  or  sliould  be,  not  an  accretion,  but  a  growth.  And  yet 
this  fact,  so  simple  and  rejisonable,  is  often  overlooked  by  the  im- 
patient utilitarian  who  asks  about  the  educated  man,  not^Wliat 
is  he?"  but  ''What  can  he  do?"  It  is  this  spirit  whieli  would 
drive  the  classics  from  their  long-established  position  in  our  colleg- 
es. So  the  question  becomes  a  twofold  one.  Is  anytliing  gained 
from  these  studies  to  sJitisfv  the  utilitarian  demand  for  knowledift-. 
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of  practical  account,  and  further  than  this,  do  they  serve  any  high- 
er purpose  than  that  of  ministering  to  the  material  spirit  of  the 
age? 

Perhaps  the  most  directly  practical  use  of  classical  study  is 
found  in  its  relation  to  other  studies  as  an  aid  and  foundation. 
English,  a  knowledge  of  which,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is 
indispensable  in  any  education,  can  be  better  understood  and  used 
when  the  student  is  acquainted  with  one  of  its  principle  sources. 
As  an  aid  to  the  exact  use  of  words,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  derivations  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In  the  study  of 
French,  and  German  too,  which  the  opponents  of  the  classics  rank  so 
highly,  Latin  and  Greek  are  an  invaluable  help.  The  more 
languages  we  know  the  easier  it  is  to  learn  another,  as  experience 
has  proved  again  and  again.  And  besides  the  indirect  benefit  of 
being  accustomed  to  the  study  of  language,  the  French  vocabulary 
is  remembered  far  more  easily  in  connection  with  the  Latin,  while 
the  time  spent  in  learning  Latin  grammar,  is  time  saved  in  Ger- 
man, for  many  rules  of  the  one  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  other 
Even  in  connection  with  the  sciences,  with  which  they  seem  to 
have  the  least  relation,  the  classics  are  not  altogether  useless.  A 
certain  scientific  student  often  avails  herself  of  her  next-door 
neighbor's  Grecian  lore  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the 
scientific  vocabulary.  Even  the  utilitarian  then  might  find  some 
help  in  his  favorite  pursuits  from  a  knowledge  of  the  despised 
classics. 

As  models  of  literary  art,  too,  the  works  of  the  classic  authors, 
particularly  of  the  Greeks,  have  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  and  in 
some  respects  have  never  been  surpassed.  We  still  turn  to  the 
Greeks  for  the  best  expression  of  delicate  shades  of  thought,  and 
for  the  harmonious  fitness  of  sound  to  sense.  They  taught  the 
nations  that  came  after  them  to  suit  the  different  forms  of  metre 
to  varying  sentiments,  and  the  nineteenth  century  remembers 
many  of  their  lessons.  To  study  these  models  in  their  purity,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  original  form. 

But  it  is  in  their  relation  to  the  main  purpose  of  education  that 
the  chief  importance  of  the  classics  lies.  In  the  training  and 
discipline  of  mental  power  they  can  be  replaced  by  no  other  study 
Complete,  logical  and  philosophical  in  form,  lofty  and  inspiring  in 
subjectrmatter,  they  furnish  material  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  intellectual  faculties.     Memory  is  first  called 
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into  play  and  strengthened  by  exercise,  then  reason  and  judgment 
find  active  employment,  and  finally  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  nature 
is  appealed  to  by  beauties  of  style  and  thought.  What  other  study 
gives  a  wider  and  more  varied  range  of  exercise  to  the  mind?  If 
the  man  himself,  rather  than  the  thing  that  he  can  do,  is  the  chief 
end  of  education,  whatever  contributes  in  so  large  a  degree  to  his 
growth  and  development  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  his  train- 

The  classics,  then,  are  of  use  to  society  through  their  training  of 
the  individual.  It  may  also  not  be  altogether  useles:;  to  trace 
modern  thought  and  institutions  back  to  their  ancient  sources,  to 
find  the  germ  of  the  univeraity  in  the  conversations  of  Socrates 
and  his  disciples,  to  discover  the  Whately  that  lurks  in  Aristotle, 
and  to  recognize  Tennyson's  "Miller's  Daughter"  in  Anacreon. 
It  may  humble  our  nineteenth  century  pride  to  the  ancient  truth 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

And  after  all,  can  this  complex,  hurrying  age  find  no  lessons  in 
the  simple  by-gone  centuries  ?  It  is  worth  our  while  to  turn  aside 
for  a  little  from  the  busy  whirl  of  the  present,  and  breathe  the  rest- 
ful spirit  of  the  past.  Our  age  will  be  the  gainer  by  listening  to 
the  advice  of  Socrates  to  the  young  Athenian  citizens,  and  by  rev- 
erencing with  Antigone  those  laws  which  are  not  of  today  nor  of 
yesterday,  but  for  all  time,  and  which  man  cannot  change  nor  con- 
trol. 

And  yet  the  same  old  objections  to  the  study  of  the  classics  are 
raised  again  and  again.  Newspapei*s  and  magazines  take  up  the 
attack  or  defense  often  enough  to  keep  the  subject  prominently  be- 
fore the  public,  and  many  students  have  the  battle  to  fight  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  behalf  of  their  favorite  pursuits.  The  attack  is 
based  mainly  on  the  assumed  uselessness  of  the  classics,  and  one 
strong  point  of  their  opponents  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  few  stu- 
dents keep  up  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek  after 
their  college  course  is  completed,  and  it  is  assumed  that  therefore 
the  time  spent  in  learning  them  is  wasted.  This  objection  is  hard- 
ly as  forcible  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight.  With  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  many  things,  even  of  high  impor- 
tance, must  be  forgotten  after  they  have  serv^ed  their  immediate  pur- 
pose. This  is  true  in  all  departments  of  study.  Five  years  after 
graduation,  few  students  will  be  able  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  iu 
mathematics,  or  to  perform  an  intricate  experiment  in  chemistry. 
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with  any  more  readiness  than  they  can  translate  a  page  of  Latin 
or  Greek.  Comparatively  few  will  be  familiar  enough  with  French 
or  German  to  read  a  book  in  either  language.  Still  all  these 
studies  have  ministered  to  their  most  important  end,  namely,  men- 
tal training,  and  the  vigor  and  precision  of  thought  gained  through 
them  will  remain  long  after  many  of  the  separate  facts  once 
learned  have  been  forgotten. 

The  upholders  of  French  and  German  as  opposed  to  the  classics 
have  much  truth  on  their  side.  The  modem  languages  must  have 
a  large  place  in  the  scheme  of  a  liberal  education,  but  the  mistake 
lies  in  regarding  the  ancient  and  the  modern  as  mutually  exclusive. 
Neither  can  take  the  place  of  the  other,  and  both  are  needed. 
French  and  German  do  not  give  the  mental  discipline  gained  from 
Latin  and  Greek,  for  they  are  studied  in  a  different  way,  and  be- 
sides, their  structure  is  not  so  systematic  and  philosophical.  The 
modem,  again,  is  more  quickly  and  correctly  understood,  when  the 
foundation  of  its  study  is  laid  in  the  ancient. 

That  study  of  the  classics  is  a  waste  of  time  is  still  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  translations  of  all  those  works  exist,  and  the 
thought  can  be  gathered  from  these  as  well  as  from  the  original. 
But  a  little  thought  will  show  that  a  translation  is  in  no  case  a 
perfect  substitute  for  the  original  work.  No  language  can  fully 
and  exactly  represent  another.  Translations  from  the  French  lose 
the  peculiar  delicacy  which  is  the  chief  charm  of  the  original,  and 
in  the  same  way  we  miss  the  fine  shades  of  thought  given  by  the 
Greek  particles,  and  the  majestic  music  of  the  tragic  chorus,  in  an 
English  version. 

But  the  most  unanswerable  argument  of  all  remains.  May  we 
follow  Max  Miiller's  illustrious  example  and  characterize  it  as  the 
"pooh-pooh"  argument?  Its  principal  application  is  against  the 
women  who  study  Greek,  and  it  is  advanced  from  the  stronghold 
of  masculine  superiority.  Its  basis  is  the  thoroughly  illogical 
assumption  that  if  a  woman  studies  Greek  she  immediately  loses 
all  taste  and  fitness  for  domestic  and  social  life,  and  goes  over  to 
that  objectionable,  but  indefinite  class,  known  as  "  strong-minded 
women."  The  confidence  with  which  such  opinions  are  put  forth, 
is  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  example  of  hundreds  of  educated 
women,  mistresses  of  happy  homes  and  centres  of  social  circles, 
whose  knowledge  of  Greek  is  betrayed  by  no  outward  sign.  We 
may  safely  leave  the  "pooh-pooh"  argument  to  die; of  old  age. 
The  prospect  is  that  it  will  not  survive  long. 
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But  the  pursuits  against  which  it  is  aimed  have  survived  the  at- 
tacks of  several  centuries,  and  in  that  very  fact  we  may  find  an  in- 
dication that  they  will  continue  to  flourish.  The  studies  which  the 
wisest  intellects  of  the  world  have  tried  and  approved  have  surely 
still  a  claim  on  our  attention.  The  colleges  and  universities  recog- 
nize and  allow  this  claim,  for  the  classics  still  have  a  leading  place 
in  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  in  the  course  itself.  Even 
in  preparation  for  the  scientific  course,  several  years'  study  of  Lat- 
in is  required.  Thus  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  present,  con- 
finn  the  verdict  of  the  past  that  some  degree  of  classical  study  is 
indispensable  in  every  course. 

Tlie  establislmient  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  marks  the 
growing  importance  of  Greek  in  the  minds  of  the  educated  Ameri- 
can public  by  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  means  provided  for 
its  study. 

Germany,  the  stronghold  of  learning  in  all  its  departments 
some  years  ago  made  the  experiment  of  banishing  the  classics 
from  its  schools,  and  after  a  fair  trial  restored  them  to  their  former 
position. 

Besides  such  testimony  of  nations  to  the  value  of  the  classics, 
many  individuals  have  added  the  weight  of  their  authority  to  the 
same  side.  The  head  of  another  department  than  the  classical  in 
one  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women,  surprised  a  friend  by  affirm- 
ing, without  qualification,  that  the  classical  course  is  far  superior  to 
any  other,  even  to  the  one  which  he  himself  represents.  Another 
professor  suppoiis  the  same  view,  giving  it  as  the  result  of  his 
observation  that  the  best  scholars  are  the  ones  who  continue 
their  classical  work  beyond  the  required  limits. 

Many  examples  might  be  given  of  men  in  various  callings  who 
have  found  pleasure  and  intellectual  profit  in  extending  their  ac- 
quaintance with  classic  authors  after  the  completion  of  their  college 
work,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  estimation  in  which 
such  studies  are  held  by  those  most  competent  to  judge. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  then,  what  is  the  place  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  college  course  ?  Their  supporters  by  no  means  desire 
to  exalt  them  to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies,  but  rather,  regard 
them  as  the  foundation  and  the  best  aid  for  all  the  rest.  Of  the 
highest  importance,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  intellectual 
culture,  they  claim  possession  in  the  future,  as  they  have  held  it 
in  the  past,  of  the  foremost  place  in  a  liberal  education. 
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SHORTHAND  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

H.    M.    DEAN,    KEADVILLEy    MASS. 

THAT  leaf  of  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  in  tlie  Boston  Public 
Library  which  bears  on  its  face  the  alphabet  of  "  Phonog- 
raphy "  is  soiled,  torn,  and  well  nigh  worn  out.  The  mute  pa- 
thetic appeal  of  this  much  thumbed  page  is  evidence  that  the 
common  people  wish  to  use  shorthand.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
the  calls  for  the  U.  S.  Circular  of  Information  on  Shorthand  In- 
struction, have,  during  the  past  three  years,  been  more  frequent 
thin  for  any  other  circular  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

One  who  has  native  talent  for  drawing,  and  a  special  memory 
for  minute  details,  may,  by  persistent  application  through  several 
months  or  years,  learn  one  of  the  current  systems  of  shorthand. 
Then  if  he  keeps  up  his  speed  by  constant  practice,  he  may  make 
the  use  of  shorthand  a  satisfactory  occupation. 

But  to  the  masses  nothing  of  this  sort  is  possible.  No  ordinary 
mortal  can  afford  to  give  (as  an  Academy  Catalogue  announces  its 
course  in  shorthand)  his  "  entire  time  for  six  months  "  to  learning 
to  write  more  rapidly.  Nor  would  he  be  able,  even  for  the  sake  of 
labor  saving,  to  memoiize  the  signs  for  75,000  words,  as  one  sys- 
tem invites  him  to  do.     He  might  as  well  learn  to  write  Chinese. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  ordinary  long  hand  involves  for  com- 
mon people  a  vast  amount  of  needless  pen  pushing.  And  the 
spirit  of  this  age  demands  that  needless  labor  be  avoided. 

A  shorthand  which  the  public  can  use  can  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  and  learned  somewhat  as  long  hand  is  now  learned.  A 
little  formal  practice,  a  few  hints,  with  constant  use  in  school  work ; 
and  the  forms  of  long  hand  words  become  to  the  child  like  the 
faces  of  its  friends,  and  the  writing  of  these  forms  instinctive. 
Those  who  later  on  wish  to  write  much  or  well,  perfect  themselves 
by  practice.  For  such  training  as  this  in  shorthand,  and  for  this 
only,  can  the  now  crowded  curriculum  of  the  public  school  make 
room,  and  the  public  fund  pay. 
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Toward  a  popular  shorthand  I  have  for  years  been  working,  by 
study  and  experiment.  I  perceived  that  less  than  a  hundred 
words,  often  recurring,  constitute  a  large  part  of  all  writing. 
And  if  a  certain  simple  sign  be  always  used  to  represent  a  certain 
word,  no  ambiguity  will  result.  For  these  common  words  I  have 
provided  easy  signs.  All  other  words  are  best  represented  by  signs- 
for  their  sounds.  Many  children  are  now  taught  to  spell  by 
sounds,  and  every  one  should  know  how.  There  are  more  than 
forty  of  these  sounds,  but  a  less  number  of  signs  will  serve  all 
practical  purposes.  For  these  sounds  the  current  systems  provide 
signs  which  are  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  scientific  investigation. 
The  coupling  of  cognate  sounds  is  indeed  scientific,  but  a  far  morfr 
important  scientific  principle  is  ignored.  Few  persons  are  aware 
how  much  more  frequently  some  sounds  occur  than  others,  but 
anyone  can  see  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  sounds  often 
recurring  should  be  represented  by  easily  made  signs. 

I  made  selections  at  random  from  several  kinds  of  literature^ 
and  omitting  those  words  for  which  I  had  made  provision  by 
word  signs,  I  counted  2000  consonant  sounds,  to  be  represented  by 
24  sound  signs.  Among  these  sounds  that  of  r  occurred  274  times- 
or  nearly  one  seventh  of  all.  It  ought  therefore  to  have  one,  easy, 
invariable,  horizontal  sign.  But,  in  that  alphabet  on  which  most 
systems  of  shorthand  are  founded,  r  is  represented  by  two  differ- 
ent signs,  and  the  stenographer  must,  in  each  instance,  remember 
and  apply  the  rule,  and  choose  between  the  two.  And  only  one  of 
these  signs  is  easily  made,  and  both  are  oblique,  thus  tending  t^ 
carry  the  word  away  from  the  line.  No  plan  can  be  easy  which 
asks  that  one  seventh  of  the  work  be  needlessly  hard.  And  cA, 
for  which  the  common  shorthand  uses  one  of  the  jeasiest  of  all  the 
signs  was  found  among  the  2000  but  19  times,  and  its  companion 
sound  y  only  25  times.  Again  «,  for  which  the  current  plan  offers 
an  awkward  stroke,  occurs  194  times  in  the  2000,  while  soft  th^ 
for  which  it  uses  an  easier  sign,  occurs  but  24  times.  A  different 
system  uses  for  «,  the  same  objectionable  sign  which  the  common 
shorthand  has  for  «,  yet  n  was  found  268  times  or  nearly  another 
seventh  of  the  2000.  Those  who  thus,  against  science  and  con- 
trary to  nature,  struggle  to  make  impracticable  signs  the  instru- 
ments of  rapid  writing,  find  shorthand  difl&cult,  and  no  wonder. 

I  found  that  four  sounds  alone  occurred  nearly   1000  times,   or 
about  as  many  times  as  the  remaining  20 ;  and  it   became   evident 
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to  me  that  the  first  essential  of  a  practical  shorthand  is  the  inven- 
tion of  easy  signs  for  a  few  common  sounds.  And  I  saw  that 
some  long  hand  signs  may  still  be  used  for  some  sounds  which  do 
not  often  occur.  And  I  perceived  that  such  writing  may  be  more 
legible  than  the  common  shorthand.  The  authors  of  the  current 
systems  assume  that  all  long  hand  signs  must  be  discarded  and  new 
ones  invented,  even  though  the  new  inventions  are  seldom  used, 
are  hard  to  write,  and  almost  impossible  to  read.  The  sound  of 
h  occurs  but  28  times  in  the  2000,  and  it  seems  better  to  use  its 
honest  long  hand  form,  always  legible,  then  an  improved  stroke  of 
the  exact  length,  and  the  true  inclination,  with  a  suitable  hook  or 
circle,  on  the  proper  side,  at  the  right  end,  the  whole  joined  to  ita 
neighbors  in  accordance  with  certain  rules,  sub-rules  and  excep- 
tions. 

The  people  wish  plain,  simple,  unvarying  forms,  which  can  be 
readily  joined  to  each  other,  but  which  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye  at  the  point  of  junction.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  word 
signs,  each  word  is,  in  my  plan,  finished  without  lifting  the  pen ; 
for  all  dots  and  dashes  alongside  a  word  are  at  a  distinct  sacrifice 
of  speed.  And  legibility  is  much  increased  by  avoiding  shaded 
lines,  as  well  as  oblique  or  perpendicular  curved  sound  signs. 
There  is  the  usual  omission  of  vowels,  and  this  system  also  lends 
itself  as  readily  as  others  to  word  contraetion,  phrasing,  and  other 
devices  of  reporters. 

In  a  subsequent  article  I  will  present  my  plan.  I  invite  sugges- 
tions and  criticism,  for  I  desire  to  make  improvements.  Any  intel- 
ligent person  who  will  lay  aside  any  partiality  he  may  have  for 
other  systems,  and  will  patiently  acquaint  himself  wnth  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  problem  before  proceeding  to  criticise  details, 
will  be  competent  to  pass  upon  a  shorthand  offered  to  the  common 
people. 
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A.    WITTE. 

THE  education  of  woman  has  been  making  strides  equal  to  the 
other  advances  of  civilization.     It  was  inevitable  that  such 
should  be  the  case. 

Yet  improvement  has  errors  to  combat  as  well  as  triumphs  to  en- 
joy,  and  a   universal  acknowledgment  of  the  right    of    woman 
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to  all  advantages  by  which  she  is  capable  of  profitmg  has  not 
yet  been  celebrated.  The  realization  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
sphere  of  her  powers  woman  has  just  as  much  claim  upon  the  uni- 
verse as  man,  is  too  new  for  us  to  expect  its  recognition  by  all. 

But  as  the  best  fruits  ripen  slowly,  so  we  must  be  patient  and 
not  hurt  our  cause  by  overforcing.  Truth  must  make  its  way  in 
the  end. 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  the  women  themselves  who  retard  this  pro- 
gress, perhaps  even  more  than  the  men.  Among  others,  the 
mothers  who  do  not  realize  what  inestimable  service  they  would 
be  doing  their  sex,  by  beginning  the  broader  education  of  their 
children,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  in  the  nursery. 

The  great  difference  made  in  the  course  of  early  training  of  the 
two  sexes,  is  a  short-sighted  policy.  This  method  may  have  some 
advantages,  but  it  tends  to  establish  a  dissimilarity  between  the 
two  in  the  beginning,  which  later  on  is  sure  to  develop  into  exag- 
gerated self -consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  to  make  her  sen- 
sible of  herself  to  an  uncomfortable  degree. 

Very  few  persons  are  aware  of  what  an  immense  influence  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  very  first  years  have  upon  all  the  subsequent 
ones,  and  how  easily  much  can  be  made  or  marred.  The  infant 
boy  and  girl  stand  practically  upon  the  same  footing.  Both  are 
merely  the  promise  of  that  which  in  time  to  come  is  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable being, — they  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  are  vir- 
tually the  same  beings  and,  as  the  same,  should  be  treated  alike, 
both  receive  the  same  instruction  just  so  long  as  this  seems  good 
and  feasible. 

But  no !  differences  which  at  this  stage  are  minor,  are  made 
prominent,  the  boy  is  a  man  and  the  girl  a  woman  before  they  are 
human  beings.  Their  care-takers  forget  that  the  first  requisition 
of  the  human  being  is,  reason  ;  reason,  the  certificate,  the  pledge 
of  humanity. 

They,  or  rather  the  girl,  for  the  results  bear  heavily  upon  her 
alone,  are  hampered  at  the  start  with  differences  which  are  made 
to  appear  predominant  ever3rwhere,  and  which  are  the  direct  and 
pernicious  enemy  of  naturalness  and  of  normal  sensibility.  The 
girl  is  never  allowed  to  forget  the  dissimilitude  of  sex  for  an  in- 
stant. She  is  told  that  she  must  not  treat  the  boys  as  she  does  her 
little  gii'l  friends  ;  she  is  made  to  understand  this  as  soon  as  she  can 
understand  anything,  and  this  makes  it  awkward  for  her  at  once. 
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by  putting  her  on  her  guard,  whereas  she  should  be  as  untram- 
melled as  a  young  animal  and  allowed  to  act  as  unconsciously  in 
the  matter  as  her  nature  left  to  itself  would  dictate. 

And  so  it  continues.  And  what  is  the  object?  The  object  of 
it  all  is  to  make  the  girl  modest  and  retiring, — ^and  they  commence 
by  embarrassing  her.  The  result  is  extreme  self-consciousness, 
extreme  anxiety  to  act  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  all,  and  to  make 
her  ever  keenly  alive  to  her  own  personality.  I  have  seen  these 
developed  to  such  an  extent  in  a  young  girl,  that  upon  a  remark 
made  to  her  to  the  effect  that  Miss  So  and  So  played  delightfully 
upon  the  piano,  she  felt  hisrself  aggrieved,  thinking  it  to  imply  that 
she  did  not.     And  there  are  unfortunately  many  like  her. 

Is  it  a  wonder  then  that  men  accuse  women  of  looking  at  every 
thing  through  the  narrow  limits  of  their  observations,  of  taking 
everything  personally,  and  only  considering  a  subject  in  its  relation 
to  themselves  ?  Where  lies  the  golden  mean  ?  How  can  we  teach 
our  girls  to  forget  themselves  and  yet  retain  all  their  charming 
modesty  ?  Keeping  them  ignorant  will  not  help  the  matter, — 
ignorance  never  helped  anywhere. 

Teach  them  to  know  the  relative  value  of  things.  Make  them 
alive  to  their  own  unimportance  as  units  in  the  great  universe  and 
at  the  same  time  to  the  extent  of  their  possibilities.  Let  not  their 
culture  be  a  selfish  one,  but  teach  them  the  truth  of  Riickert's 
words : 

Wenn  die  Rose  selbst  sich  schmuckt, 
Schmiickt  sie  auch  den  Garten. 

(When  the  rose  adorns  herself,  she  adorns  the   garden,  too.) 

Another  element  should  be  left  out  of  the  education  of  the  girl, 
and  that  is  the  thought  of  marriage  for  herself.  She  sees  it  around 
her,  and  knows  that  in  the  future  it  may  come  to  her  too,  but  that 
does  not  disturb  her  any  more  than  the  knowledge  that  she  will 
die  in  the  course  of  time,  darkens  her  happy  hours.  Prepare  her 
for  it  as  though  for  a  certainty,  but  let  her  be  unconscious  of  your 
object.  Let  the  idea  of  marriage  first  come  to  her  as  nature  in- 
tended it  bhould, — ^with  love.  And  let  the  awakening  find  her 
prepared. 

No  sin  escapes  its  punishment, — and  wilful  stupidity  is  a  sin. 
The  ignorant  woman  becomes  the  curse  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren instead  of  the  blessing  she  should  be  to  them.  For  early  and 
late  in  the  first  stage  as  in   the  last,  woman's  influence   is  felt, 
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and  just  in  proportion  as  she  is  wise  will  that  power   be  for  good 
and  not  for  evil. 

The  girl  must  also  be  taught  that  her  life  has  an  independent 
value,  and  that  she  can  lead  a  useful  life  alone.  Let  your  lessons 
train  her  for  a  single  state  as  well  as  for  that  of  wife  and  mother, 
that  either  call  may  find  her  ready.  She  must  realize,  contrary  to 
the  notion  of  modern  as  well  as  ancient  barbarity,  that  woman  has 
not  been  created  merely  for  the  man,  but  is  entitled  to  a  separate 
existence  of  her  own,  as  well  as  he,  just  as  surely  as  she  has  lieen 
endowed  with  reason  and  with  a  soul.  This  fact,  although  it  Ls 
beginning  universally  to  be  felt,  is  yet  one  with  which  even  now  a 
great  many  men  are  still  unacquainted. 

It  is  with  a  pained  sense  of  injustice  that  we  ask,  why  it  is  that 
the  world  always  looks  upon  a  woman  who  does  not  desire  to 
many,  with  a  wondering  uncertain  gaze,  as  though  she  were  some 
exotic  plant  which  it  could  not  classify, — or  a  certain  new  inven- 
tion, at  which,  because  people  cannot  understand  it,  they  shake 
tlieir  heads  and  mutter : — "  there  must  l>e  a  screw  loose  some- 
where ?" 

Some  women  do  not  love,  and  their  souls  shrink  with  uncontrol- 
able  repugnance  from  a  union  with  an  unloved  man.  When  will 
the  idea  that  woman  is  a  toy,  a  bauble  to  be  tossed  to  the  first  who 
will  catch  her,  die  !  Marriage  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  inevit- 
able and  necessary,  but  should  be  the  choice  of  a  free  and  tutored 
soul,  when  it  has  found  the  being  whom  it  loves  more  than  all 
else. 

We  must  educate  our  daughter  to  be  the  friends  of  the  men 
they  marry.  To  know  when  they  give  their  solemn  promise  to 
share  the  life  and  fortunes  of  another,  what  their  pledge  mpans. 
And  such  women  alone  liave  the  right  to  expect  happiness.  The 
woman's  heart  should  not  yield  too  lightly  for  it  gives  so  much. 

Ah  I  education  is  greatly  at  fault,  and  could  do  so  much  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  affairs,  to  prevent  millions  of  unhappy,  disap- 
pointed, spoiled  lives. 

Women  of  antiquity  often  seemed  the  equal  of  men.  How 
powerful  were  many  of  the  goddesses  of  mythology.  They  would 
not  have  been  created  thus  by  men  whose  wives  were  miserable 
weaklings. 

I'he  talk  is  always,  weak  woman  !  Yes  always  the  weak  one, 
patronized,  fondled,  or  down-trodden  and  despised  by   men.     And 
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SO  it  will  be  until  the  girl  is  taught  to  know  what  life  means  and 
that  she  has  been  created  for  more  than  a  mere  contributor  of  ma- 
terial comforts  to  a  husband,  and  the  office  of  bearing  him  chil- 
dien. 

Ah,  woman,  you  wear  your  burden  of  inferiority  too  willingly ; 
too  willingly  you  use  weakness  as  a  weapon  and  glory  in  its  use. 
Too  easily  you  drop  your  dignity  and  pride  and  stoop  to  beg  recog- 
nition with  all  the  artifices  of  dependence.  Most  of  you  are  sat^ 
isfied  to  be  a  toy,  whose  office  is  first,  to  amuse  your  lord  and  mas- 
ter, and  then,  when  he  has  tired'of  you  and  your  charms  beguile 
him  no  longer,  to  sink  naturally,  as  though  it  were  the  inevitable, 
to  be  his  drudge  or  servant. 

How  can  love  endure  where  the  woman  is  some  senseless  child, 
who  because  she  ha^  never  looked  beyond  the  present  hour,  thinks 
her  husband  will  yield  her  forever  the  loving,  adoring  homage  of 
his  courtship.  That  its  poetry  and  flowers  will  make  their  lives 
beautiful ;  not  knowing  that  all  depends  upon  the  soul — and  that 
outward  joys  fade.  The  light  of  their  whole  lives  depends  upon 
their  souls,  the  other  fades  at  sun's-set,  nor  ever  rises  with  it  again. 
If,  poor  thing,  she  has  nothing  to  make  love  last  when  her  youth 
is  gone — ^she  stands  alone,  and  murmurs  that  no  one  told  her  that 
to  her  husband  she  sliould  be  a  friend.  One  is  sorry  for  her,  even 
though  deploring  her  degenerating  influence  upon  the  race ;  for 
the  tragedy  goes  deeper.  She,  only  she,  has  learned  by  her  exper- 
ience.     She  will -let  her  daughter  do  the  same  in  time  to  come. 

But  the  men  are  senseless,  too,  why  do  they  not  open  their  eyes  ? 
Why  do  they  not  think,  and  choose  a  companion  instead  of  a  play- 
thing ?  The  answer  would  doubtless  be,  "  they  fall  in  love,"  as 
though  that  were  sufficient  excuse  for  the  preclusion  of  all  rea- 
son, forgetting  that  fancy  is  often  but  the  thing  of  an  hour.  Why 
will  not  people  look  upon  life  seriously,  .why  will  they  not 
choose,  to  share  their  lives,  a  friend,  a  comrade,  who  will  make 
their  lives  nobler  and  more  complete  I  Marriage  should  not  be  a 
laying  aside  of  ambition,  it  should  be  the  inspiration  to  greater 
deeds.  One  friend  should  aid  the  other,  each  growing  more  dear 
and  necessary  to  the  other  through  the  years.  The  world  would 
seem  full  and  wide  in  the  existence  of  such  a  love.  While  both 
Uved  there  could  be  no  loneliness  to  either, — a  life-long  friendship 
would  preserve  a  life-long  love. 
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In  cultivating  the  girls  we  are  improving  the  boys,  at  the  same 
time,  and  ennobling  them.  For  the  education  of  the  boys  is  in 
many  respects  as  faulty  as  that  of  the  girls.  The  latter  are  kept 
from  all  knowledge  of  what  life  means,  as  from  a  ravaging  fire ;  their 
instructors  not  seemingly  aware,  that  ignorance  is  not  purity.  The 
boy,  on  the  contrary,  is  treated  in  the  other  extreme.  He  is 
plunged  into  the  worst  depths  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  man- 
ly for  him  to  do  as  men  do ;  it  is  a  part  of  his  education,  he  thinks, 
and  no  more  than  is  expected  of  him.  His  license  really  begins 
in  the  nursery.  The  mother  gives  her  little  ones  each  an  apple ; 
the  girl  eyes  her  brother's  larger  fruit,  with  dissatisfaction. 
*'  Mother,  brother's  fruit  is  so  much  bigger,"  she  complains.  The 
answer,  *^  Jack  is  a  boy,  dear,"  is  a  conclusive  one  with  the  parent. 
The  sister  does  not  know  why  that  should  make  a  difference,  but 
she  feels  that  she  is  treated  as  an  inferior,  and  the  boy  lords  it 
over  her  triumphantly.  So  it  goes  on ;  the  boy.  is  independent 
and  acquaints  himself  with  the  rules  of  life.  If  he  is  inclined  to 
dissipation,  to  be  ^^  wild  "  as  they  call  it,  opportunities  enough  are 
offered.  And  later  when  he  has  sullied  the  purity  of  his  soul  and 
fostered  his  inclinations,  then,  when  he  has  grown  older,  and  the 
pernicious  habits  of  youth  have  grown  too  strong  for  him  to  resi  st, 
grown,  one  might  almost  say,  a  necessity — ^then  he  is  the  immoral 
man.  If  he  continues  his  mode  of  life  openly,  he  is  decried ;  if 
secretly,  *^  ah,  well,  aU  men  are  alike,"  the  shaking  heads  will 
mysteriously  say. 

And  to  the  care  of  this  man  a  sweet,  innocent,  young  girl  is 
given.  She  must  be  absolutely  spotless,  none  other  is  good 
enough  for  him.  He  is  a  judge,  even  though  true  comprehension 
of  the  inner  soul  of  purity,  he  has  lost.  And  the  father  who 
should  know  better,  and  the  mother,  who  perhaps  has  herself  al- 
ready experienced  her  daughter's  future,  with  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  suffering, — ^will,  with  probably  a  sympathetic  tear, 
willingly  put  the  hand  of  their  ignorant,  unsuspecting  child,  into 
that  of  tliis  man ;  who,  whether  the  girl  loves  him  or  not,  is  an  ab- 
solute, an  utter  stranger  to  her. 

So  life  begins ;  tliis  life  for  which  not  a  lesson  has  been 
learned,  not  an  answer  prepared.  Unarmed,  unaided,  alone  she 
enters  upon  that  hardest  battle  of  all,  the  battle  of  life.  Living ! 
How  should  she  know  of  it,  having  always  been  shielded  and 
screened  beliind  the  broad  skirts   of  her  protectors.     Would   the 
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actor  be  sent  upon  the  boards  without  having  learned  his  part? 
And  that  is  a  play  ?  But  this,  this  which  is  so  terribly  real,  sa 
terribly  full  of  suffering,  upon  which  a  human  soul  depends ;  to  be 
sent  forward  into  this  untaught  I     Oh,  that  people  can  be  so  blind  I 

Frivolity  is  the  curse  of  so  many  young  girk.  And  why  ? — be- 
cause of  their  rearing.  People  seem  to  forget  that  the  girl  has  to 
live  her  life  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  boy.  But  they  are 
sent  forth  so  unequally  equipped.  He  must  be  armed  to  fight  his 
way.  And  the  girl?— well  she  must  live  too,  but — .  Well? 
This  is  the  question  which  remains  unanswered.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem which  must  be  solved,  this  is  the  woman's  battle ;  this  her  war 
for  justice.  "  Girls  are  so  frivolous,"  you  hear  them  sigh.  But 
they  never  ask  why.  Frivolity  has  perhaps  done  as  much  harm  in 
the  world  as  vice.  But  this  is  an  uncomfortable  settling  down  to 
truth.  And  many  of  us  cannot  bear  to  hear  it.  But  the  question 
is  an  imminent  one  ;  it  dare  not  be  set  aside.  Women  !  go  for^ 
ward,  do  not  hang  timidly  behind  the  men,  waiting  for  them  to 
start,  they  have  no  desire  to  move,  not  realizing  how  infinitely 
they  would  gain  also,  they  consider  themselves  more  comfortable 
as  they  are,  at  least  it  is  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

Much  of  the  picturesqueness  has  gone  out  of  life,  much  of  its 
poetry,  you  hear  complained.  Yes,  work  !  culture  !  are  the  watch- 
words of  the  day.  We  are  all  called  upon  to  exert  ourselves,  some 
in  one  way,  some  in  another.  There  are  today  many  things- 
of  which  the  modem  girl,  the  young  lady  must  not  be  ignorant,  in 
spite  of  the  defects  still  existing  in  the  usual  coui'se  pursued. 
Formerly  ladies  were  taught  next  to  nothing,  they  learned  almost 
nothing ;  but,  upon  entering  society  they  were  expected  to  know 
how  to  demean  themselves,  if  gently  bred.  They  did  know,  or 
soon  learned  the  art  of  making  themselves  agreeable.  And  won- 
derfully well  some  of  them  learned  this  branch  of  education,  if  the 
stories  be  true  which  are  handed  down  to  us,  of  the  graces  and 
charms  of  ladies   fair,   and  the  broken  hearts  of  cavaliers. 

But  this  time  has  faded  as  surely  as  its  roses  have.  We  live 
in  a  new  world.  More,  vastly  more  is  expected  of  us.  Sometimes 
we  cry  in  dismay,  too  much !  too  much  !  For  there  are  still  too 
many  to  whom  clings  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  women  need 
not  learn.  How  many  poor  girls  have  suffered  under  the  want  of 
opportunity  to  cultivate  themselves  ;  and  yet  there  is  the  constant 
demand    made  upon    their   judgment,  their  information.      Many 
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a  girl  when  she  begs  to  study,  to  learn,  is  contemptuously 
asked,  "  and  why  does  a  woman  need  to  know  so  much  ?  "  (To 
whom  is  this  a  twice — nay,  a  hundred  times — told  tale?)  And 
discouragement  is  sometimes  one  of  the  most  poisonous  weeds 
which  can  be  thrown  into  a  life.  But  the  moment  after,  if  a  ques- 
tion arises,  be  it  in  literature,  history  or  art,  and  she  does  not 
know  the  answer,  or  has  nevei^  heard  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, hands  and  eyes  are  lifted  in  holy  horror,  and  she,  poor  thing, 
blushes  under  the  contemptuous:  "  Good  heavens  I  what  ignorance, 
you  don't  know  that?"  She  feels  humiliated,  and  yet  there  is  a 
vague  feeling  underlying  her  mortification,  which  revolts  at  the 
injustice  of  the  accusation.  It  is  only  when  she  is  older,  more  ex- 
perienced, her  mind  has  expanded  and  she  is  accustomed  to  weigh 
ideas,  that  she  becomes  aware  how  unreasonable  the  world  is. 

No,  the  women  of  today  cannot  be  content  to  imitate  their  an- 
cestors. As  that  prating  good-for-nothing,  Pigassow  (in  Turgen- 
iew's  "  Dimitri  Rudine  ")  says :  "  Women  are  not  as  they  used  to  be, 
the  heroines  of  olden  times  were  always  dumb,  they  sat  at  a  win- 
dow with  a  bright  star  upon  their  foreheads  and  looked  beautiful, 
but  they  never  spoke."  It  did  not  suit  the  old  cynic  to  have  a 
woman's  judgment  pronounced  upon  him.  He  could  not  stand 
fire.  How  often  do  we  see  now  a  mother  studying,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  lack  of  training,  that  she  may  help  her  chil- 
dren at  their  work.  For  the  father  is  often  too  busy,  or  not  dis- 
posed to  bother  with  lessons.  Their  moral  guidance  devolves 
almost  entirely  upon  her.  Every  good  woman,  to  whom  chil- 
dren are  given,  wishes  to  be  a  good  mother.  Then  should  not 
the  education  of  every  girl  be  such  as  to  teach  her  what  her  duties 
will  probably  be,  and  to  fit  her  to  fulfil  them  ? 

Let  us  one  and  all  make  the  highest  effort  we  can ;  it  will  not 
be  lost,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be.  And  though  the  first 
seed  fall  on  stony  ground  let  us  not  be  discouraged,  but  continue 
to  bear  our  part  in  the  worthy  cause,  worthily  and  bravely. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  season  has  arrived  when  the  pleasant  question  arises  in  the 
school,  the  family  and  the  individual  mind,  What  shall  be  my 
Christmas  gift  to  teacher,  parent,  brother  and  sister  or  friend  ?  We 
confidently  believe  that  we  can  make  some  suggestions  in  answer  to 
this  question  that  will  be  helpful  to  our  readers.  We  are  located  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  city,  and  are  brought  almost  daily  in  contact 
with  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  way  of  holiday  offerings,  and 
often  it  comes  in  our  way  to  hear  of  great  bargains.  We  are  always 
glad  to  share  oar  infoimation  with  our  subscribers.  To  begin  with, 
we  think  that  a  year's  subscription  to  Education  would  make  a  very 
appropriate  present  for  your  teacher,  remiading  of  the  giver  through- 
out the  year.  Then  we  are  able  to  offer  to  any  new  or  old  subscriber 
the  opportunity  to  secure  the  beautifully  illustrated  and  intensely 
interesting  JScrUmer^s  Magazine  at  a  very  low  rate.  Send  us  $5.00 
and  we  will  send  you  Education  for  your  teacher  and  Scribner's  Mag- 
aaine  for  yourself,  your  father  or  your  friend  for  a  year.  If  you  are 
renewing  your  subscription  to  Education,  you  will  need  to  add  only 
92.00  to  secure  this  leading  New  York  monthly,  whose  visits  to  your 
home  will  be  a  delight  throughout  the  year.  See  double  page  advertise- 
ment on  pages  viii  and  ix.  Again  this  is  the  Columbian  Tear,  and 
we  have  a  most  beautiful  genuine  Rogers  Group  representing  ''Colum- 
bus discovering  America."  Every  line  of  the  statue  is  instinct  with 
life.  This  superb  work  of  art  (for  only  $10)  would  make  a  fine 
class  present  to  a  beloved  teacher.  We  have  two  or  three  special 
lines  of    elegant  teachers'  Bibles  at  very  attractive  prices. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  Interlinear  Greek-English  New 
Testament  published  by  Arthur  Hinds  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
Every  minister  will  find  this  an  indispensable  aid  in  studying  the 
scriptures.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  Three  editions  are  being 
sold;  plain  cloth  $3.00,  half  leather  $4.00,  divinity  circuit  $6.00. 
There  is  no  publisher's  discount  from  these  prices.  But  to  anyone 
who  sends  us  $5.00  we  will  send  Education  for  one  year  and  the 
$3.00  Intirlinear  Testament.  For  $5.50  we  will  send  the  magazine 
and  the  $4.00  edition,  and  for  $6.00  Education  and  the  $5.00  Bible. 
We  call  attention,  in  this  connection,  to  the  advertisements  of  Thomas 
Nelson  &   Sons  and  Arthur  Hinds   &  Co.  on   page  xi;  also  to  our 
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<DlubbiDg  list  on  page  xxi.  See  on  same  page  oar  pretniani  offers  of 
Barnes'  Popular  History,  Ridpaths'  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
"The Rapid  Writer "  Fountain  pen.  We  have  sp:cial  facilities  for 
obtaining  a  large  discount  on  several  leading  pianos  and  organs, 
typewriters,  sewing  machines,  encyclopaedias  and  general  books.  If 
jou  see  something  here  which  you  wish  we  should  be  pleased  to  aid 
you  in  obtaining  it  at  special  rates. 

SIR  Andrew  Clarke,  who  died  on  Nov.  6,  was  a  physician  of  very 
great  merit.  For  years  he  has  been  the  medical  adviser  of  Glad- 
stone. His  opinion  on  any  subject  in  the  line  of  his  profession  carries 
very  great  weight.  Here  is  his  judgment  of  the  evils  to  the  system  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  alcohol.  We  are  glad  that  Miss  Willard  has 
spread  broadcast  to  the  people  of  our  land  these  wise  words,  by  em- 
bodying them  in  her  latest  Report  to  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  We  trust  that  all  educators  will  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young.  These  words  come  to  us  as  in  a  sense  a  dying  mes- 
sage.    He  says: — 

"Health  is  that  state  of  body  in  which  the  functions  all  go  on  with- 
out notice  or  observation,  and  in  which  existence  is  felt  to  be  a  pleasure, 
in  which  it  is  a  kind  of  joy  simply  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  to  live. 
That  is  health,  and  everybody  knows  it.  Now  that  is  a  state  which 
cannot  be  benefitted  by  alcohol  in  any  degree  ;  indeed,  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  this  state  is  also  in  some  way  or  other  injured  by  alcohol ; 
it  is  a  state  in  which  a  sort  of  discord  is  produced  by  the  use  of  alco- 
hol, a  sense  of  being  injured  in  the  perfection  of  its  loveliness,  for  I 
call  perfect  health  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world,  but  alcohol,  even  in  < 

small  doses,  will  take  off  both  the  mental  and  moral  bloom.  I  will  say 
more: — it  is  not  only  not  a  helper  of  work,  it  is  a  certain  hinderer  of 
work,  and  every  man  who  comes  to  the  front  of  a  profession  in  London 
is  marked  by  this  one  characteristic  that  the  more  busy  he  gets  the 
less  alcohol  he  takes,  and  his  excuse  is  'I  am  very  sorry  but  I  cannot 
take  it  and  do  my  work.'  Now  let  me  say  that  I  am  speaking  solemnly 
and  carefully  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  considerably  within  the  mark 
in  saying  that  within  the  round  of  my  hospital  wards  to-day  seven  out 
of  every  ten  that  lie  there  in  their  beds  owed  their  ill-health  to  alcohol. 
I  do  not  say  that  seventy  in  every  one  hundred  were  drunkards,  I  do 
not  know  that  one  of  them  was,  but  they  used  alcohol.     Day  by  day  1 

just  as  the  grass  grows  and  we  cannot  see  it ;  day  by  day  those  little 
excesses  are  doing  their  work,  for  alcohol  upsets  the  stomach  and  the 
stomach  upsets  the  other  organs,  and  bit  by  bit,  under  this  fair,  jovial 
outside,  the  constitution  is  being  sapped.  I  will  say  one  thing  further 
— certainly  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  disorders  in  what  we  call 
fashionable  life  arise  from  the  use  of  this  very  drug  that  we  call  alco- 
hol. But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  and  it  is  no  abuse  of 
language  to  say  it  is  an  awful  side :  so  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  take 
one  drop  then  the  desire  begotten  in  him  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature, 
and  that  nature,  formed  by  his  acts,  inflicts  curses  inexpressible  when 
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handed  down  to  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  hi  in,  as  part  and 
parcel  ot  their  being.  Can  I  use  stronger  words  than  these?  When 
I  think  of  this  I  am  disposed  to  give  up  my  profession — to  give  up 
everything,  and  to  go  lorth  upon  a  holy  crusade  to  preach  to  all  men, 
Beware  of  this  enemy  of  the  race." 

IN  the  death  of  Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  who  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  November  8th,  America  loses  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  literary  men.  The  light  of  his  genius  shone  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  He  was  par  excellence  the  American  historian 
of  the  long  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the  possession  of 
the  New  World.  Eleven  masterly  volumes  came  from  his  pen  in  the 
following  order: 

The  Conspikacy  of  Pontiac,  1851 ;  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World,  1865;  The  Jesuits  in  North  America,  1867;  The 
Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  1869  ;  The  Old  Reoimb  in  Canada, 
1874 ;  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  Under  Louis  XIV,  1877 ; 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  1884;  and  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict, 
1892.  These  great  works  were  written  under  sad  physical  limitations. 
For  fifty  of  the  three  score  and  ten  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Parkman 
suffered  from  disabilities  which  sometimes  made  the  very  light  of  day 
an  almost  intolerable  torture  to  him.  Possessed  of  wealth  and  having 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  liberal  education  and  extensive  travel, 
he  settled  down  in  his  home  of  luxury  to  the  work  of  his  life,  accom- 
plishing labors  with  the  aid  of  his  amanuensis  which,  in  patient 
research  and  painstaking  accuracy,  as  well  as  in  literary  finish  are  not 
excelled  if  they  are  equalled  by  any  American  writer.  He  had  a  deep 
love  for  his  country  and  his  death  brings  forth  sincere  lamentations 
from  his  countrymen  and  from  very  many  in  other  lands. 

JUST  why  a  considerable  class  of  our  leading  journals  and  quite 
too  large  a  percentage  of  the  literary  class  have  fallen  into  a 
bad  habit  ot  contemptuous  reierence  to  the  public  school  system,  as 
an  acknowledged  failure  is,  like  a  reason  for  most  of  ^'  the  tricks  and 
manners"  of  a  spurious  social  and  literary  culture,  "past  finding 
out."  Of  course,  we  expect  some  opposition  to  the  idea  that  an 
American  state  can  possibly  becjme  a  great  moral  teacher  in  a  public 
school  system  administered  by  the  whole  people.  It  is  not  strange 
that,  from  certain  quarters,  should  come  a  wail  of  pessimism  over  the 
"  godlessness  "  of  the  people's  school.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  mis-rep- 
resentation and  sheer  defamation  of  a  great  public  institution  to 
which,  especially,  the  popular  magazines  and  the  journals  supposed  to 
represent  an  exclusive  class  are  given,,  is  the  result  of  a  culpable 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  better  class  of  schools  and  an  up- 
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ward  tendency  that  is  evident  through  the  whole  region  of  popular  in- 
struction. If  the  good  people  of  any  town  in  Massachusetts  would 
make  a  holiday  and  attend  one  of  the  two  or  three  dozen  institutes 
held  by  Secretary  Dickinson  and,  what  Gail  Hamilton  calls  '*  his 
group  of  educational  tramps ; "  and  would  listen  to  the  eminent  lec- 
turers whose  services  are  oflFered,  free  of  charge,  on  every  such  occa- 
sion, there  might  be  a  public  awakening  to  the  fact  that,  here  and  else- 
where, the  common  school  is  fully  abreast  with  any  and  every  great 
American  agency  or  institution  for  the  uplift  of  society. 

CALIFORNIA  is  soon  to  have  a  Midwinter  International  Exposition. 
It  will  open  on  January  1,  and  continue  till  June  30, 1894.  The  placa 
selected  for  it  is  a  part  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pleasure  reservations  in  the  world.  This  park  is  a 
half  mile  wide  and  three  miles  long,  reaching  to  the  ocean.  One  hun- 
dred acres  have  been  set  apart  for  the  Exposition,  just  two  miles  from 
the  heart  of  San  Francisco.  The  architectural  centre  will  be  the 
Tower  of  Concert  Valley,  which  is  262  feet  in  height,  graceful  in  its 
lines,  and  suited  to  elaborate  decoration.  The  buildings  are  to  be  in 
Oriental,  Moorish,  Aztec  or  early  Spanish  Mission  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  Manufactures  Building,  the  largest  of  all,  will  be  450  by 
250  feet,  and  is  expected  to  cost  $105,000.  The  Mechanical  Arts 
Building  will  be  450  by  200  feet,  and  cost  nearly  $100,000.  The  Pine 
Arts  Building,  which  will  be  of  brick  and  fire  proof,  will  be  120  by 
40  feet,  and  is  to  cost  $70,000.  The  people  of  California  and  sister 
states  are  entering  into  this  project  with  great  enthusiasm,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  M.  H.  DeYoung,  who  was  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Commission  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
weather,  which  usually  ranges  from  55**  to  70®  during  these  Winter  and 
Spring  months,  will  help  to  draw  many  Eastern  people.  And  not  a 
few  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  study,  at  close  range,  the 
40,000  inhabitants  of  the  Chinese  Colony  in  San  Francisco.  We 
wish  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Slope  abundant  success  in  carrying  for- 
ward this  Exposition,  and  trust  that  a  large  number  of  our  constitu- 
ency will  be  profited  and  delighted  by  beholding  it. 

WE  note  with  great  satisfaction  the  favorable  reception  accorded 
to  the  Blakeslee  Sunday  School  lessons.  This  system  is 
founded  on  broad,  wise  and  natural  principles.  The  course  for  1894 
covers  that  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  which  "  relates  to  the  exter- 
nal history  of  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  Christ,  as  seen  in  the 
selection  and  training  of  the  chosen  people,  and  is  preparatory  to  an- 
other course  on  the  religious  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  especial- 
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ly  to  those  relating  to  Messianic  prophecy. "  A  very  large  number  of 
our  readers  are  connected  with  Sanday  Schools,  and  must  feel  a  pro- 
found interest  in  the  courses  and  methods  of  study  therein.  To  all 
such  we  commend  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  Blakeslee  system  of 
instruction.  This  system  receives  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Presi- 
dents Tucker,  Thwing,  Harper  and  many  other  prominent  biblical 
scholars.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  founded  on  the  most  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  extraordinary  favor  extended  to  these  lessons  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  improved  methods  of  Bible  study  made 
it  evident  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  large  and  representative  or- 
ganization should  assume  practical  control  of  a  movement  that  is  rap- 
idly outgrowing  the  limitations  of  aprivate  enterprise.  To  this  end 
a  well-attended  meetings  the  call  for  which  was  signed  or  endorsed  by 
over  four  hundred  prominent  College  presidents,  professors,  clergymen, 
and  Sunday-school  superintendents  and  others,  was  held  Nov.  23d,  in 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  New  York  City.  A  constitution 
was  adopted,  which  provides  that  the  organization  formed  shall  be 
called  The  Bible  Study  Union.  The  Union  adopted  as  a  basis  of 
organization  the  Blakeslee  Graded  lessons,  to  be  enlarged  and  modi- 
fied as  may  hereafter  seem  best,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Bible  Study 
Union  Lessons.  Among  the  officers  elected  are  the  following  well- 
known  educators  :  Pres.  Franklin  Carter  of  Williams,  Pres.  W.  J. 
Tucker  of  Dartmouth,  Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  C.  F.  P. 
Bancroft  of  Andover,  Prin.  Isaac  Thomas  of  New  Haven  and  Prof,  A. 
S.  Bickmore  of  New  York  City.  In  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
Sunday  Schools  the  Blakeslee  lessons  have  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
the  International  series. 


A   WORD  ABOUT  DR.  HOPKINS. 

IT  was  with  the  keenest  pleasure  that  I  read  again  in  the  November 
number  of  Education  the  editor^s  thoughtful  article  in  memory  of 
Mark  Hopkins.  To  one  who  has  sat  under  Dr.  Hopkins's  magic 
teaching  there  always  comes  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  learning  anew 
that  this  matchless  man  and  teacher  still  lives  in  the  silent  influence 
over  men  that  his  memory  exerts.  But  that  this  power  continues  to 
be  felt,  arouses  the  pride  rather  than  the  wonder  of  us  who  were  glad 
to  acknowledge  Mark  Hopkins  as  master,  while  his  bodily  presence 
was  still  a  magnetic  force  at  the  old  college.  The  alumni  of  Williams 
College  feel  a  peculiar  sense  of  ownership  in  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  was  so  dear  to  them  and  whose  influence  was  so  great  over  them 
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in  their  college  days ,  yet  they  cannot  blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Hopkins's  personality  was  too  strong  to  be  confined  within  the 
walls  of  any  college.  As  a  great  educator  Mark  Hopkins  belongs  to 
the  people,  and  the  people  claim  him.  But  others  cannot  know,  as  we 
know,  his  methods  and  achievements  as  a  teacher. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hopkins's  methods, 
one  word  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be  misleading. 
"But  he  continued,"  the  writer  says,  "to  give  the  benefit  of  his  great 
name  and  services  as  a  lecturer  on  metaphysics  to  the  college  for  the 
next  fifteen  years,  until  his  death."  So  far  as  his  methods  of  teaching 
are  concerned  no  descriptive  title  could  be  less  aptly  applied  to  Dr. 
Hopkins  than  that  of  lecturer.  In  the  class-room  he  was  in  no  sense 
a  lecturer,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  actions  only,  he  saw  little  use, 
in  his  courses  at  least,  for  the  lecture  system — a  system  that  is  at  pres- 
ent possibly  proving  itself  rather  a  fad  than  a  wise  method  of  intellect 
tual  training.  Young  teachers  with  no  experience  and  little  knowledge 
as  to  what  it  is  possible,  or  desirable  for  a  class  to  grasp,  require  stu- 
dents to  fill  note  books,  with  a  jumble  of  facts  and  wild  hypotheses 
which  quite  probably  serve  only  to  confuse  the  mind,  try  the  patience, 
and  cool  the  intellectual  ardor  of  the  student.  With  what  a  mixture 
of  amusement  and  despair  must  one  hear  a  young  professor  speak,  as 
I  did  a  short  time  ago,  of  his  work  with  a  beginning  class  in  French  as 
"  lectures." 

Of  course  there  have  been,  and  are,  able  teachers  who  have  used 
the  lecture  system  to  advantage  ;  but  it  was  not  Dr.  Hopkins's  way. 
He  was  no  dogmatist.  He  realized,  as  few  realize,  that  truth,  to  be 
found  must  be  searched  for,  and  by  every  man  for  himself ;  and  as  a 
deduction  from  this  law,  he  believed  that  the  best  that  he  could  do  for 
the  student  was  to  guide  him  in  this  search  for  truth,  not  find  it  for 
him.  Nor  was  the  student  expected,  whether  or  no,  to  accept  those 
views  of  the  truth  that  seemed  most  reasonable  to  the  Doctor  himself. 
In  his  plan  every  man  should  be  free  to  choose  his  own  position,  but 
only  after  careful  thought  and  investigation. 

So  it  was  that,  for  the  student,  work  with  Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  under  the  guidance  of  a  master  pilot.  In  the  class 
room,  teacher  and  class  working  harmoniously  together,  questions 
were  examined,  error  was  discarded,  and  truth  discovered  by  the  stu- 
dent in  the  same  way  that  Dr.  Hopkins  had  discovered  it  before  him. 
For  the  successful  use  of  such  a  method,  accurate  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  is  a  first  requisite  in  the  instructor.  This  Dr.  Hopkins 
had.  He  knew  men.  Says  Professor  Spring :  "It  was  worth  a 
journey  across  the  continent  to  see  him  manage  a  class.  He 
fathomed  students  by  a  flash  of  intuition.     If  they  ever  deceived  him. 
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it  was  an  unusual  occurrence.  To  know  them,  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  and  discover  what  may  be  found  there,  to  recognize  pos- 
sibilities as  well  as  actualities,  are  cardinal  points  in  an  ideal  teacher 
and  he  had  them  in  rare  perfection."  This  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
individual  was  the  characteristic  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  teaching  ;  and  this 
characteristic  is  one  that  seldom,  if  ever,  goes  with  the  lecture  sys- 
tem. So,  I  say,  Dr.  Hopkins  could  not  justly  be  called  a  lecturer.  It 
is  true  that,  at  different  times  and  in  various  places,  he  consented 
to  give  courses  of  lectures  in  his  chosen  field,  but  this  was  not  the 
great  work  of  his  life.  It  was  through  the  class  room  and  the  men 
who  there  sat  and  learned  at  his  feet,  that  his  influence  reached  with 
all  its  power  the  world  beyond  the  college,  and  in  the  class  room,  as 
I  have  said,  Dr.  Hopkins  did  not  lecture. 

I  have  spoken  thus  fully  on  this  point,  for  I  would  not  that  any 
young  teacher,  having  taken  Dr.  Hopkins  as  his  ideal,  should  stumble 
while  trying  to  follow  in  a  path  that  the  "  Prince  of  Teachers  '*  never 
trod . 


A  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 

A  distinguished  clergyman  said  recently  to  the  writer  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  system  of  education  in  the  highest  class  in  our  col- 
leges was  not  sufficiently  practical ;  that  it  should  be  so  amended  that 
graduates  would  find  themselves  better  fitted  for  the  real  side  of  pro- 
fessional and  business  life. 

Neither  the  clergyman  nor  the  writer  is  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
clined towards  the  silly  craze  for  "bread  and  butter  education",  or 
toward  the  doctrine  that  teaches  the  false  principle  '^the  less  higher 
learning  the  better,  and  the  best  college  course  is  the  shortest."  No, 
let  us  have  all  the  philosophy,  all  the  culture,  possible.  But  yet  is 
there  not  some  reason  in  th€  position  taken  by  the  minister  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made?  Is  it  not  possible  and  desirable  to  amend 
the  senior  courses  in  American  colleges?  Taking  catalogues  of  three 
prominent  institutions,  representing  the  New  England  States,  the 
Middle  States  and  the  South,  we  find  that  the  senior  classes  in  all  of 
these  colleges  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  ancient  lan- 
guages, French  and  Grerman,  moral  philosophy,  the  science  of  history, 
mathematical  physics  and  astronomy. 

From  the  senior  class  the  student  either  enters  into  business  or  pur- 
sues his  studies  in  the  law,  medical  or  scientific  school.  At  the  end 
of  his  senior  year  or  of  his  professional  course  he  is  far  away  in  time 
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from  the  trainiDg  of  the  fitting  school  and  has  in  a  measure  forgotten, 
if  he  ever  knew,  the  rules  for  letter-writiug,  for  spelling,  the  history  of 
his  own  country,  and  other  subjects  taught  in  the  lower  forms  of  the 
secondary  school.  The  examination  papers  of  junior  and  senior  classes 
in  thelleadinff  universities  of  our  country  show,  in  very  many  cases ^ 
small  knowledge  of  orthography,  insufficient  acquaintance  with  gram- 
mar, and  decided  weakness  in  the  rules  of  rhetoric.  The  student  may 
be  almost  perfect  in  his  answers  to  questions  upon  the  subject  of  the 
examination;  he  may  translate  Quintilian  and  Plato  and  Aristophanes 
without  an  error  as  to  accuracy  of  rendering ;  he  may  show  himself  an 
adept  in  "Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective ;"  he  may  appeax  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  reasoning  of  Descartes  and  Kant ;  but  here  and 
there  we*  find  a  mispelled  word,  a  lack  of  [grammatical  harmony  and 
ignorance  of  rhetoTicsA  finish. 

The  objector  will  say  here  "  These  evidences  of  weakness  occur  only 
in  isolated  cases  ;  the  large  majority  of  seniors  are  perfect  spellers  and 
excellent  grammarians."  The  professors  in  our  leading  institutions 
will  tell  the  objector  that  this  lack  of  acquaintance  with  primary  stud- 
ies is,  unfortunately,  not  the  exception. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil?  It  may  be  found  in  the 
adoption  of  either  one  of  two  courses.  Let  us  have  in  all  of  the  college 
classes,  from  the  Freshman  to  the  Senior,  a  course  of  review,  which 
shall  be  obligatory,  in  which  the  principles  of  orthography,  of  grammar, 
of  rhetoric,  of  American  and  current  history,  of  correspondence,  in  other 
words,  simple  letter-ufriting,  and  business  forms  shall  be  taught.  In 
each  class  the  course  shouM  occupy  one  hour  a  week,  and  the  profes- 
sor should  throw  his  best  powers  into  the  instruction,  thereby  giving 
not  only  dignity  to  the  subject  but  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  to  the 
students.  The  other  plan  is  to  set  apart  one  fourth  of  the  Senior  year 
to  these  practical  studies,  and  thus  fit  the  student  who  vainly  imagines 
himself  an  Addison  or  an  Emerson  or  a  March,  for  the  realities  of 
business  or  professional  life. 

The  writer  has  time  and  again  received  from  graduates  of  prominent 
colleges  (men  who  were  really  well-educated  in  nearly  everything  ex- 
cept the  practical  side  of  their  own  language),  letters  which  in  diction 
and  mechanical  arrangement  were  simply  deplorable.  The  untiring  ef- 
forts of  Professor  March  of  Lafayette  and  of  some  six  or  seven  other 
wide  awake  professors  of  English  have  been  of  incalculable  service  in 
the  direction  of  building  up  the  study  of  our  own  language  in  Ameri- 
can colleges.  The  writer  would  gladly  aid  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men in  their  excellent  work  by  calling  attention  to  what  hundreds  of 
educators  regard  as  a  defect — small,  it  may  be,  but  yet,  a  defect  in  our 
institutions.  x. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

SECOND  TEAR  OF  THE   TEACHERS'    INTERNATIONAL   READING 

CIRCLE. 

FOURTH  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS. 

PBBPABBD   BT   DB.    GHAS.   J.    MAJOBY,    MBWTON,    N.    J.,   8EGBBTABT. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members, 

THERE  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  ambitious  teacher  to-day  many 
means  of  professional  improvement.  Inspiration  and  encour- 
agement can  be  best  secured  at  the  educational  gathering,  either  asso- 
ciation or  institute.  Useful  example  in  methods  and  devices  can  be 
best  secured  by  visits  to  schools  in  which  exemplary  work  is  known  to 
be  accomplished  by  excellent  teachers.  Valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestion is  brought  weekly  or  monthly  by  the  well  edited  educational 
journal.  None  of  these  can  be  neglected  without  serious  loss.  But 
each  of  them  is  at  best  but  incidental  to  the  thoughtful  study  of  one's 
own  experience,  one's  immediate  problems  in  the  class  room.  That 
this  latter  study  may  be  intelligent  and  lead  to  true  conclusions  of 
thought  and  to  wise  action,  there  must  be  in  mind  correct  principles  of 
educational  theory.  The  purpose  of  the  International  Beading  Circle 
in  the  study  that  it  provides  is  to  lead  to  the  recognition  of  such  prin- 
ciples. 
I.     Boonb's  Education  in  the  United  States.    Pages  117  to  167. 

29.  What  dhief  benefits  have  resulted  from  Educational  Asso- 

ciations  ? 

30.  What  valuable  work  was  done  by  the  early  Societies  for 

the  promotion  of  schools  ? 

31.  Why  were  the  members  of  these  Societies  usually  business 

and  professional  men,  not  teachers  ? 

32.  What  work  was  accomplished  by  the  earlier  associations 

of  teachers  ? 

33.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  value  and  your   view  of  the 

right  work  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  ? 

34.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Normal  Schools  ? 

36.     What  were  the  first  steps  in  this  country  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  Normal  Schools  ? 
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36.  To  what  extent  are  the  Kormal  Schools  of  to-day  fulfill- 

ing the  purpose  for  which  they  are  established  and  sup- 
ported ? 

37.  To  what  extent  should    the   curriculum  of  the  Normal 

School  include  academic  work  ? 

38.  What  provision  have  Colleges   been  led  to  make  for  the 

professional  instruction  of  teachers  ? 

39.  What  is  the  most  valuable  form  of  educational  literature  ? 

40.  In  what  respect  do  educational  reports  constitute  a  valua- 

ble class  of  professional  text  books  ? 

II.  Baldwin's  Applied  Psychology.    Pagbs  122  to  151. 

36.  Phantasy  uses  the  materials  of  experience  but  combines 
them  into  new  and  purposeless  forms. 

36.  Imagination  differs  from  phantasy  in  being  subject  to  the 

will. 

37.  The  phantasy  of  childhood  gradually  passes  over  into  the 

imagination  of  maturer  years. 

38.  The  power  of  imagination  requires   wise  culture  through 

well  chosen  means. 

39.  Some  subjects  of  study  are  of  high   value,  some  of  low 

value  in  the  culture  of  imagination. 

40.  The  method  of  work  is  more  important  than  the  subject- 

matter,  as  pertaining  to  the  right  development  of  this 
power. 

41.  Memory    and    imagination    are  the  two   re-presentative 

powers,  as  perception  and  assimilation  are  the   two  pre- 
sentative  powers  to  be  cultivated. 

III.  Kay's  Memoby  and  How  to  Improve  It.    Pages  125  to  156- 

21.  What  limitation  is  placed  upon  our  acquiring   a  knowl- 

edge of  the  external  world  ? 

22.  What  is  a  sensation,  and  what  are  the  several  elements  or 

steps  in  its  production  ? 

28.  Into  what  three  parts  is  each  organ  of  sense  divided  and 
what  is  the  separate  function  of  each  part  ? 

24.  How  does  it  occur  that  the  idea  in  the  mind  does  not  at 
all  times  correspond  to  the  external  object  producing  the 
sensation  ? 

26.  How  do  the  organs  of  sense  appear  affected  in  the  act  of 
remembering  past  impressions  ? 

26.  Does  mind  reside  in  the  brain  alone  or  in  the  entire  ner- 
vous tissue  ? 
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27.  What  relation  does  accuracy  of  sense  perception   bear  to 

wisdom  of  action? 

28.  In  what  does  sense  training  consist  ? 

IV.    DeGuimps'  Life  and  Wobks  of  Pestalozzi.    Pages  125  to  172. 

29.  His  change  from  an  opponent  to  a  supporter  of  French  in- 

tervention in  the  political  aifairs  of  Switzerland. 

30.  Acceptance  by  the  Government  of  his  plan  for  a  national 

poor-school,  and  the  change  of  plan  brought  about  by 
the  devastation  of  the  canton  of  Unterwalden. 

31.  Opening  of  the  Government  orphanage  at  Stanz. 

32.  Prosperity  of  the  undertaking  in  spite  of  many  obstacles. 

33.  His  work  at  Stanz  brought  to  a  close  by  the  necessity  for 

using  the  orphanage  buildings  as  a  military  hospital. 

34.  Pestalozzi's  own  detailed  account  of  his  work  at  Stanz. 

35.  Summary  of  principles  developed  in   the   Stanz    experi- 

ment. 

y.    Prbyeb's  The  Senses  and  The  Will.    Pages  96  to  140. 

27.  Response  of  the  new-born  babe  to  touch  sensations  pro- 

ducing either  pleasure  or  pain. 

28.  Apparent    indications    of    the  sensations   "sweet"  and 

''bitter." 

29.  Reflex  movements  caused  by  touch  upon  the  lips,  nose, 

face,  etc. 

30.  Lessened    sensibility  to    tactile  excitations  in  later  life 

than  in  the  earliest  days  or  weeks. 

31.  Distinction  between  mere  sensation  of  contact  and  per- 

ception through  the  specific  sense  of  touch. 

32.  Time-association    of    sensations   more    readily  impressed 

than  place-relations  or  cause-relations. 

33.  Cause-relations  more  readily  forgotten  than  time,  or  space, 

relations. 

34.  Varying  sensibility  to  differences  of  temperature. 

35.  Observations  to  determine  the  ability  to  distinguish  dif- 

ferent taste  sensations. 

36.  Taste  the  earliest  sense  to  yield  clear  sense-perceptions 

that  abide  in  the  memory. 

37.  The  capacity  to  distinguish  qualities   of  taste  evidently 

rests  upon  inherited  recollection,  or  instinct. 

38.  Evidences  that  sense  perception  is  not  necessarily  related 

to  a  knowledge  of  the  sense  organ,  and  that  reasoning 
processes  depend  upon  preceding  associations. 
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39.  InsufficieDoy    of    recorded    observations    concerning    the 

early  ability  to  distinguish  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

40.  Neglected  education  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

41.  The  sense  of  smell  a  more  important  power  of  the  mind 

in  brutes  than  in  man. 

YI.    Langb's  Highbb  Education  of  Wombk.    Pagbs  61  to  80. 

25.  Secondary  schools  for  girls   more  generally  managed  by 

women  in  England  than  upon  the  Continent. 

26.  Organization  of  the  Women's  Education  Union. 

27.  The  work  of  the  Girl's  Public  Day  School  Company. 

28.  The    teachers    and   their    methods    in    the  Girls'    High 

Schools. 

29.  The    English  schools    compared  with    schools  of  similar 

class  in  Grermany. 

30.  Thorough  intellectual  education  acquired  in  the  English 

Girls'  Schools. 

• 

VII.  Morrison's  Ventilation  op  School  Buildings.   Pages  61  to  69 

33.  In  arranging  for  natural  ventilation  the  inlets  should  be 

near  the  floor  and  the  air  admitted  should  be  warm. 

34.  Change  of  function  between  inlets  and  outlets  sometimes 

occurring  when  the  air  in  the  room  becomes  colder  than 
the  out-door  air. 

35.  Area  of  fresh  air  inlet  required  for  any  number  of  pupils. 

36.  Argument  for  distribution  of  inlets  and  outlets  around  the 

room. 

37.  Need  of  drawing  the  air  for  the  rooms  through  an  upright 

shaft  from  an  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

38.  Necessity  for  providing  that  the  inlet  flues  may  be  fre- 

quently cleaned. 

39.  Influence  of  winds  by  their  pressure  and  by  the  aspiration 

produced. 

40.  Means  of  utilizing  or  counteracting  the  force  of  the  winds. 

41.  Provision  for  admitting  air  and  exhausting  it  at  the  top  of 

the  room  through  a  double  tube. 

42.  Windows  the  only  efS.cient  means  of  ventilation  usually 

found. 

43.  Difficulties  encountered  in  utilizing  window  ventilation. 

44.  Various  arrangements  of  window  openings  under  different 

conditions  as  to  location  of  windows  and  direction  and 
force  of  wind. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PROBLEMS  of  secondary  instruction  are  to  the  front  in  many 
countries.  In  England  a  remarkable  conference  was  held  on 
the  subject  (Oct.  11-13),  remarkable  because  Oxford  University  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  conference,  Oxford  was  the  place  of  meeting  and 
the  delegates  were  all  men  and  women  of  distinction.  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  London,  Victoria  and  Durham  Universities  had  notable  repre- 
sentatives as  did  also  the  colleges  and  great  secondary  schools.  There 
were  besides  many  members  of  Parliament  and  other  dignitaries  of 
state.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  presided  at  the  sessions.  The 
reading  of  each  paper  was  limited  to  seven  minutes,  and  each  person 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  to  five  minutes.  Fortunately  the  papers 
had  been  printed  and  circulated  beforehand,  so  that  the  mere  enuncia- 
tion of  the  main  points  in  each  was  sufficient. 

The  main  subject  before  the  Conference  was  that  of  the  State  organ- 
ization of  secondary  schools,  and  the  speakers  very  naturally  kept  in 
view  the  lines  on  which  secondary  instruction  in  England  divides. 
This  division  has  been  determined  mainly  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  past 
university  education  has  been  almost  exclusively  the  privilege  of  the 
aristocratic  and  wealthy  classes.  The  secondary  schools  giving  prepa- 
ration for  the  Universities  have  been  equally  select.  A  class  of  second 
grade  schools  have  prepared  pupils  for  business  life;  still  a  lower 
grade  has  existed  in  which  pupils  have  remained  till  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  These  several  classes  of  schools  have  not  been  corre- 
lated to  elementary  schools,  but  have  themselves  included  also  the  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Secondary  as  applied  to  schools  has  thus  been 
more  or  less  a  caste  term.  The  recent  development  of  higher  grade 
Board  Schools  and  the  multiplication  of  agencies  for  technical  instruc- 
tion have  made  a  break  in  the  long  established  order  and  reorganiza- 
tion has  become  essential.  The  addresses  before  the  Conference  were 
chiefly  interesting  to  Americans  as  showing  either  an  obstinate  devo- 
tion  to  the  old  order,  or  a  broad  comprehension  of  the  new  demands. 
Two  propositions,  however,  of  general  interest  were  advanced.  First, 
that  pupils  who  are  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  most  elementary 
stage  should  be  early  drafted  up  into  schools  whose  main  purpose  is 
secondary  instruction;  second,  that  candidates  for  admission  to  Uni- 
versities  shall  satisfy  the  examiners  in  at  least  four  subjects  taken 
from  not  less  than  three  of  the  following  groups. 
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Group  1. 

1. 

Latin. 

Group  4. 

2. 

Greek.                                      1. 

Natural  Philosophy  (Mechanical 

3. 

French. 

Division). 

4. 

German.                                  2. 

Natural    Philosophy   (Physical 
Division). 

Group  2.                       3. 

Natural  Philosophy    (Chemical 

1. 

Mathematics  (elementary). 

Division). 

2. 

Mathematics  (additional).      4. 

Botany. 

5. 

Physical    Geography   and    ele~ 

Group  3. 

mentary  Geology. 

1. 

Scripture  knowledge.             6. 

Biology. 

2. 

English. 

3. 

History. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  Conference  was  an  agreement  that  an 
inquiry  Commission  should  precede  legislation  affecting  secondary 
schools.  On  account  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the  Conference,  this  pro- 
posal could  not  be  reduced  to  a  resolution.  The  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  to  be  published.  It  will  be  interesting  to  us  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  the  *'  Committee  of  Ten "  appointed  by  our  own 
National  Council  to  investigate  the  whole  province  of  secondary  in- 
struction in  this  country.  Considering  who  the  ten  members  are  and 
the  able  coadjutors  whom  they  have  secured  for  the  undertaking,  we 
are  justilied  in  the  belief  that  their  report  will  be  an  era  making  book. 
Scholarships  for  young  Londoners. 

According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  about  92000  pupils  are  pur- 
suing studies  of  high  school  grade  in  the  elementary  public  schools  of 
England.  Three  fourths  of  these  are  in  the  London  district.  For  the 
large  proportion  of  these  advanced  pupils  the  only  chance  for  atten- 
dance upon  still  higher  institutions  must  come  through  scholarsh  ipa 
The  total  number  of  scholarships  available  for  pupils  of  elementary 
schools  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  truly  promising  pupils. 
For  the  London  schools  there  are  286  scholarships,  171  for  boys  and 
115  for  girls.  All  of  these  secure  free  tuition  in  specified  secondary 
schools  and  a  few  carry  an  additional  money  bonus.  They  are  tenable 
for  from  2  to  5  years,  and  awarded  upon  the  results  of  competitive 
examinations. 
Illiteracy  vs,  Public  Education.     System  of  Sweden, 

According  to  recent  statistics,  the  percentage  of  the  population  una- 
ble to  read  or  write  in  several  European  countries  is  as  follows :  0.2  in 
Saxony,  0.3  in  Norway,  0.4  in  Bavaria  and  Sweden,  0.6  in  Prussia,  1.9 
in  Finland,  9.0  in  England,  9.5  in  France,  23.6  in  Austria,  42.0  in  Italy, 
78.3  in  Russia,  79.3  in  Servia,   82.0  in  Roumania,  85.0  in  Bulgaria. 
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The  lowest  percentages  are  found  in  countries  in  which  elementary 
education  is  most  nearly  universal,  probably  close  study  would  show 
also  an  important  relation  between  illiteracy  and  the  adaptation  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  the  actual  condition  of  a  people.  Sweden 
affords  an  interesting  example  of  such  adaptation.  Here  are  neither 
differences  in  language  nor  in  religion  sufficient  to  complicate  the 
question  of  instruction.  The  industrial  conditions  are  less  involved 
than  in  the  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  states,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  training  are  comparatively  simple.  Public  educa- 
tion is  in  charge  of  the  Minister  of  public  instruction  and  worship  who 
maintains  a  close  inspection  of  primary  schools  by  means  of  a  corps  of 
inspectors, '  fifty-four  in  number.  There  is  however  a  high  degree  of 
local  initiative  and  independence  with  respect  to  education.  The 
priest  and  consistory  of  each  diocese  are  at  the  head  of  local  school 
affairs.  While  the  course  and  general  system  of  primary  instruction 
are  substantially  the  same  for  all  parishes,  the  highest  development 
is  achieved  in  the  large  cities.  These  have  also  their  civil  school  offi- 
cials elected  by  the  people.  Stockholm  comprises  eight  parishes,  each 
of  which  has  its  public  graded  school  or  schools.  Each  class  has  its 
own  teacher,  who  conducts  all  the  exercises  excepting  in  cases  where 
special  teachers  of  music,  drawing  and  manual  work  are  employed.  A 
recent  official  report  states  that  the  most  notable  improvement  in  the 
schools  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  women  as  teachers.  School 
attendance  and  good  discipline  have  both  improved  through  their  influ- 
ence. The  enrollment  in  public  schools  in  1891  was  20,000  pupils  and 
the  proportion  of  women  teachers  to  men  as  5  to  1.  The  studies  com- 
prise an  extended  course  in  the  Swedish  language,  history  particularly 
of  Sweden,  geography,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  elementary  princi- 
ples of  geometry,  religion  and  manual  work.  The  last  named  is  obli- 
gatory for  all  girls  and  for  boys  during  the  first  three  school  years,  or 
for  the  ages  7  to  10.  The  obligatory  course  for  both  boys  and  girls  is 
needle  work,  occupying  four  or  five  hours  each  week.  After  the  third 
year  boys  may  take  training  in  modelling  in  card  board  or  work  in 
wood  or  iron.  Work-shop  practice  occupies  7^  hours  a  week.  The 
work  to  be  done  in  the  shops  is  carefully  graded  and  comprises  fifty 
different  models  for  execution  in  wood,  and  forty  in  metal.  Teachers 
who  are  qualified  to  give  manual  instruction  receive  extra  compensa- 
tion for  the  branch,  amounting  to  $198  per  annum  for  shop  work  which 
is  taught  by  men  and  to  $107  for  needle  work  which  is  taught  by 
women.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  graded,  ranging  from  $335  to 
$643  per  annum  for  men,  and  from  $295  to  $429  for  women.  The 
expenditure  for  the  public  schools  of  Stockholm  in  1890  was  $321,600 
of  which  the  state  provided  $58,156. 
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A  Tercentenary  celebration,  ^ 

After  seventy  years  struggle  ending  in  1593,  Lntheranism  was  final- 
ly accepted  at  the  Upsala  Mote  (convention)  by  representatives  from 
every  part  of  Sweden.  The  tercentenary  of  this  event  was  celebrated 
with  imposing  ceremonies  at  Upsala,  September  5-7.  The  exercises 
of  the  first  day  took  place  in  the  cathedral,  which  has  been  in  process 
of  restoration  for  the  last  ten  years,  a  work  now  nearly  completed. 
The  King  was  present,  and  translated  the  whole  of  the  Archbishop's 
long  sermon  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  sat  at  his  right 
hand.  Besides  the  royal  visitors,  representatives  from  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  society  were  there  to  join  in  Sweden's  national  jubilee.  The 
second  day  (September  6,)  was  devoted  to  the  University.  The  Doc- 
tor promotion  in  the  grand  aula  occupied  the  midday  hours,  and  at 
five  the  University  entertained  the  King,  his  sons,  and  the  foreign 
princes  at  dinner.  The  ceremony  in  the  aula  was  festive  and  worthy 
of  the  occasion. 

In  the  open  square  between  the  University  buildings  and  the  Cathe* 
dral,  the  students,  1,600  strong,  waited  to  give  the  King  and  the  royal 
visitors  a  worthy  reception. 

The  third  and  last  day  was  the  students'.  Their  choir  gave  one  of 
their  famous  concerts  in  the  aula  in  the  forenoon ;  a  luncheon  to  the 
visitors  from  Finland  and  from  Sweden's  other  academic  institutions, 
at  Lund,  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  followed,  and  after  that  a  lecture 
on  the  reformation.  Beleased  from  this,  every  one  repaired  to  the 
Botanical  gardens,  where  the  students  had  arranged  a  fete,  similar  in 
character  to  the  annual  May  fete,  to  welcome  the  return  of  springs 
after  the  long,  cold  winter. 

A.  T.  s. 


THOUGHTS  ON  MT  MASSIVE. 

RUTH   WARD   KAHN,    LEADVILLE,   COLO. 

Aloft  I  Stand — so  close  to  Heaven's  dome 
It  almost  seems  that  I  could  reach 
My  hand  and  touch  Earth's  gauzy 
Canopy  so  far  away,  and  yet  so 
Close  to  Heaven— raethinks  across  the 
Waste  of  peaks  there  comes  to  me  the 
Sound  of  chiming  bells  and  m)niad 
Voices  chanting  praise  to  Him — who 
Is  our  God,  our  Father,  and  our  Friend. 
I  list,  for  now  the  calm,  the  rocks,  the 
Trees  far  down  below,  the  flowers  sweet 
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That  grow  'mid  banks  of  snow,  all  say 
*'  Learn,  learn  of  us,  we  stand  where 
God  hath  placed  us ;  and  throu£:h  the 
Changing  years  we  question  not  His 
Purpose — neither  ask  why  here  we 
Stand  instead  of  far  below."    Oh,  Thou, 
Who  watchest  o'er  the  peaks,  and  snow  and 
Mountain  pines ;  who  hath  directed 
Through  the  lapse  of  time  the  storm,  and 
Waves  and  angry  winds — do  with 
Me  as  Thou  wilt  and  know  I  am  content. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Publishers  of  Education  will  send  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reylewed  in  these  columns. 

A  new  French  Grammar,  under  the  title  of  Intboduction  to  Frbkoh  Lan- 
euAOB  iBby  AlphonseN.  VanDaell,  ProfesBor  in  the  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 
The  author  calls  it  '*A  Practical  Grammer  with  Exercises,"  the  first  third  of 
the  book  bein^  entirely  given  to  exercises  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
Saayenr  books.  Every  lesson  in  the  first  part  be^^ns  with  a  few  French 
sentences,  followed  by  qaestions  in  Freach.  The  second  part  contains  the 
essentials  of  the  French  grammar,  and  is  designed  to  be  used  for  reference 
solely.  Excellent  vooabalaries  are  given.  The  book  is  on  new  lines  and  has 
many  new  features  which  will  com  mead  it  to  all  students  and  teachers.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  A  Co. 

The  third  volume  in  the  series  of  Select  English  classics  is  the  Book  of 
Bleoiics,  edited  with  notes  ny  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  and  contains  nearly  all 
the  famous  elegies.  The  volume  contains  the  elegies  written  by  Theocritus, 
Moschus,  Bion,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gray,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and 
many  other  poets.  The  collection  of  these  choice  poems  into  one  volume 
is  a  distinct  service  to  the  reader  and  saves  a  library  of  books.  The  notes  are 
scholarly  and  pertinent  and  add  mach  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Boston: 
Silver,  BurdeU  Sd  Go.    Price  $1.00. 

Prof.  Jules  Loquiens,  of  Yale  University,  has  edited  and  annotated  Miche- 
let's  La  Pbibb  dk  la  Bastillb.  It  makes  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-five  pages,  and 
is  adapted  for,use  in  high  schools  and  academies.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Edgar  Greenleaf  Bradford  has,  in  his  little  book,  Seabch  Lights  and  Guide 
Lutes,  with  the  aid  of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  endeavored  to  set  out  the 
relation  between  man  and  nature,  by  telliug  what  they  are,  what  they  were, 
and  what  they  will  be.  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  rational  philosophy  and 
as  such  merits  attention.  The  author  has  rather  a  cumbersome  vocabulary, 
and  In  his  endeavors  to  be  concise  is  sometimes  obscure.  New  York :  Fowler  A 
Wells  Co. 

We  acknowledge  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Supplementary  Music  for 
Public  Schools,  Nos.  28-87.  Words  and  music  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  the 
various  grades  of  school  life  from  the  grammar  to  the  normal  school.  The 
prices  vary  from  3  to  6  ots.  each. 
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Within  College  Walls  is  the  rather  attractive  title  of  a  bright,  instruc- 
tive little  book  by  Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwinji;  of  Western  Keserve  Univer- 
sity. He  treats  his  subjects  under  these  ten  beads  :  The  College  and  the 
Home;  The  Good  of  Being  in  College;  The  College  Forming  Character;  Cer- 
tain College  Temptations ;  College  Government;  Play  in  College;  Simplicity 
and  Enrichment  of  Life  in  College;  The  College  and  the  Church;  The  College 
Fitting  for  Business;  The  Pre-eminence  of  the  College  Graduate.  Dr.  Thwing 
is  an  expert  in  this  line  of  writing.  He  has  made  it  a  study  for  sixteen  years. 
He  has  published  the  results  of  much  close  and  generally  accurate  observation, 
thought  and  compilations  of  figures  in  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  in  his  book,  Amebican  Colleges.  This  book  is  written  in  a  kindly, 
sympathetic,  optimistic,  helpful  way.  It  is  full  of  cheer  and  tonic.  There 
are  some  errors  and  the  reasoning  is  not  always  logical.  Still  it  deserves  a 
wide  reading  by  college  students,  their  parents  and  friends.  New  York:  Baker 
A  Taylor  Co. ;  price,  $1.00. 

Lucy  Stone,  the  woman  and  her  work,  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  this  noble 
worker  for  her  sex  and  the  world  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Banks,  D.  D.  What  a  sweet, 
strong,  fearless  little  woman  she  has  been  through  these  last  three-score  years. 
And  what  a  grand  battle  she  has  fought,  with  matchless  skill  and  continuous 
success,  against  man^s  injustice  and  oppression.  This  is  a  helpful  booklet  and 
should  be  widely  read.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.    Price  25  cents. 

The  appearance  in  book  form  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice^s  reports  on  the  Public 
School  System  of  the  United  States,  and  its  reading  as  a  whole,  serves  to 
modify  somewhat  the  opinion  that  obtained  when  the  separate  articles  com- 
prising the  book  appeared  month  after  month  in  the  pages  of  the  Forum.  Dr. 
Rice  saw  in  perspective  what  so  many  see  quite  too  close  at  hand,  so  close 
that  they  were  not  able  to  clearly  distinguish  anything  except  the  mass.  By 
focussing  the  rays  from  various  sources  Dr.  Rice  is  able  to  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  schools  of  this  country  and  he  has  performed  a  meritorious  ser- 
vice. It  certainly  required  courage  of  a  high  order  to  dare  to  enter  certain 
cities  and  offer  criticisms  on  the  public  schools  of  those  cities,  but  Dr.  Bice 
never  showed  the  white  feather.  He  reported  things  as  he  saw  them  and  his 
conclusions  were  based  on  facts.  His  collected  papers  make  most  interesting 
and  valuable  reading  and  furnish  food  for  much  reflection.  We  think  time 
will  show  that  Dr.  Rice  was  in  the  main  correct  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  oases 
and  that  his  suggestions  as  to  remedies  were  excellent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  school  officer  and  teacher  will  read  this  book.  It  cannot  do  other  than 
good.    New  York:  The  Century  Co.    Price  $1.50. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  been  annotated  and 
made  a  part  of  the  series  of  English  Classics  for  schools.  The  introduction 
gives  a  history  of  the  poem  and  of  the  events  connected  with  the  narrative. 
New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

The  Spibitual  Life,  Studies  of  Devotion  and  Worship,  is  a  sort  of  sympo- 
sium, containing  chapters  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  early  church,  of  the 
modem  church,  an  account  of  the  German  and  the  Spanish  mysticism,  and  a 
ohapter  on  the  devotional  literature  of  England.  Each  chapter  is  by  a  different 
author.  The  book  is  written  from  a  Unitarian  standpoint  and  is  helpful  and 
suggestive  to  those  seeking  to  understand  the  best  ethical  ideas  of  the  times  of 
which  it  treats.    Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 
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Charles  P.  DaCroquet  has  prepared  a  College  Preparatory  Fbench  Gbam- 
ULRf  the  object  of  which  is,  the  author  states,  to  make  the  study  of  French 
easier  aod  more  concise  in  order  that  more  time  may  be  given  to  Literature 
and  conversation.  With  this  object  in  view  the  author  has  simplified  the 
rules,  given  many  exercises,  and  so  arranged  the  subject  matter  that  progress 
is  rapid  and  satisfactory.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  selections 
from  the  works  of  great  French  writers.  A  peculiar  feature  is  the  furnishing, 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  of  separate  vocabularies  for  each  selection.  The  work 
is  at  once  a  grammar  and  a  reading  book  and  has  many  striking  and  original 
features  which  will  commend  it  strongly  to  all  teachers  of  French.  Boston: 
Carl  Schoenhof. 

President  W.  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  James  Wallace  of 
MacAlester  College,  have  prepared,  on  the  inductive  plan,  an  edition  of  the  first 
seven  booka  of  Zenophon^s  Anabasis.  Like  all  the  other  books  prepared  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Dr.  Harper,  it  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Every  conceivable 
help  has  been  brought  into  the  book  and  the  path  of  the  student  is  illumed  by 
direct  rays  and  side-lights  until  there  are  no  pitfalls  remaining  for  him  to 
plunge  into.  The  introduction  gives  a  full  account  of  the  author,  the  expedi- 
tions, the  causes,  events,  and  results  of  the  advance  and  retreat  and  explana- 
tions of  all  technical  terms,  with  illustrations  and  diagrams.  The  notes  are 
very  concise,  but  treat  of  every  difficulty  which  besets  the  student  A  most  ex- 
cellent vocabulary  is  added.  New  York:  American  Book  Company.  Price 
$1.60. 


Dr.  Francis  H.  Underwood,  the  well  known  author  and  diplomat,  has  per- 
formed a  meritorious  service  in  arranging  in  handy  form  a  series  of  biographi- 
cal and  critical  sketches  of  leading  American  writers,  bom  previous  to  1826, 
I  under  the  title  of  Thk  Buildsbs  of  A  hbbican  LiTSBATtiBS.     The  author 

has  by  study  and  a  long  life  acquired  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  vrriters  whose  biographies  he  gives,  and  he  writes  of  them  with  loving 
care  and  wise  discrimination.  The  historical  introduction  to  the  volume  is 
replete  with  interestiog  and  valuable  facts  and  repays  careful  study.  The  first 
mentioned  author  in  the  series  is  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  last,  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard.  The  sketches  are  not  merely  outlines  of  dates  and  bibliographies, 
but  are  critical  and  discriminating.  A  second  volume  is  in  preparation  and 
will  be  devoted  to  the  throng  of  authors  born  since  1826.  Dr.  Underwood*s 
book  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  library  and  while  it  Is  not  designed  as  a 
text-book  it  may  be  used  in  schools  with  distinct  advantage.  Boston:  Lee  A 
Shepard.     Price  $1.60. 

Prof.  R.  D.  Augsburg  has  prepared  a  series  of  nearly  300  outline  drawings, 
designed  in  the  simplest  manner  and  drawn  with  the  least  number  of  lines. 
These  drawings  are  on  small  card-boards  and  are  for  teachers  to  use  in  lessons 
in  numbers,  language  and  busy  work,  and  as  drawing  cards.  The  author  calls 
them  Chalk  Marks  fob  the  Blackboabd.  Their  simplicity  and  usefulness 
are  quickly  apparent.    Boston :  New  England  Pub.  Co.    Price  20  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  A  Descbiftive  List  of  Noyels  and  Tales 
DBALmo  WITH  Amebican  CouiTTBT  LiFE,  Compiled  and  published  by  W.  M. 
Oriswold,  A.  B.,  Harvard  University;  also  Unveiling  a  Paballbl,  a 
Romance,  by  Two  Women  of  the  West.  Arena  Library  Series,  Arena  Publish- 
ing Co.    Boston. 
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Prof.  Irviu^  Stringham,  of  the  University  of  California,  has  prepared  a  trea- 
tise under  the  title  of  UmPLANAR  Algebra,  being  Part  I  of  a  propsedentio  to 
the  higher  mathematical  analysis.  The  introduction  consists  of  a  gnometricai 
theory  of  proportion.  The  author  has  reconstructed  from  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  this  form  of  algebra  a  complete  whole  and  in  a  most  scholarly  man- 
ner has  made  a  work  which  will  appeal  to  any  lover  of  mathematics.  The  defi- 
nitions are  lucid  and  the  demonstrations  explicit  and  comprehensive.  The 
book  abounds  in  problems.    San  Francisco.    The  Berkeley  Press. 

The  Boys  of  Grebnway  Court  is  a  very  delightful  tale  of  the  early  days 
of  Washington  by  that  charming  writer  for  youth,— Hezekiah  Bntterwortii. 
As  editor  of  the  Youth's  Compaition  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  as 
author  of  the  Zigzag  Series  of  books  Mr.  Butterworth  has  won  his  way  to  a 
high  place  as  a  writer  and  into  the  hearts  of  an  uncounted  multitude  of  Ameri- 
can youth.    His  Boyhood  of  Lincoln  and  Log  School  House  on  the  Col- 
umbia are  very  delightful  books.    In  the  present  volume  he  pictures  life  in  and 
about  Greenway  Court,  the  home  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  early  patron  of  Wash- 
ington.   The  hero  of  this  book  is  Harry  Meadell,  a  poor  but  honest  boy  who 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  was  truthful  and  finally  vindicated  his 
honor  and  rose  to  positions  of  trust  and  great  usefulness.     A  great  deal  of  in- 
formation touching  Washington  and  his  early  life  and  deeds  is  skillfully  in- 
woven.   It  is  a  delightful  book  for  boys  to  read.    New  York:     D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  publishers  of  Lfft ell's  Living  Age  are  offering  most  generous  inducements  to  new 
subscribers  for  1894.  This  magazine,  consideringthe  quality  and  quantity  of  its  contents  and 
its  frequent  issue,  is,  itself,  cheap  at  $8  a  year.  Yet  for  a  very  slight  ad\'ance,  flJPty  cents  to 
a  dollar,  which  would  not  suffice  to  pay  for  the  binding  of  a  single  vol.,  it  offers  to  new  sub- 
scribers their  choice  of  any  one  of  three  valuable  works,  each  m  two  large  octavo  Tolnme«, 
well  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  or  half  seal.  These  books  are  no  cheap  reprints  gotten 
up  to  catch  subscribers,  but  are  such  as  would  ^race  any  library,  and  w^ere  originally  pub- 
lished at  from  90*00  to  $9.00  a  set.  The  reputation  of  this  publishing  house  is  sufficient  to 
guarantee  that  their  offer  is  all  it  is  represented  to  be.  Write  Littbll  &  Co.,  Publlsbers, 
oston,  for  descriptive  circulars. Among  all  the  exchanges  coming  to  our  table  one 

of  the  ablest  is  tne   North  American  Review.    It    is   crowdea  full  of  thoughtful  articles 

by   the    profoundest    students    of    social    and    economic    questions. That     '*  busy 

man's  iourual,"  The  Review  qf  Review  for  November,  is  before  us.  Its  contents 
are  varied  and  interesting  as  usual,  including  "The  Possibilities  of  the  Great  North- 
west" a  not  too  optimistic  article  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson ;  a  fnll  account  of  the  King,  Lob- 
en  irula.  and  the   Matabele   tribe  in  Southern  Africa,  with  whom  the  British  are  now  at 


Macauley,  Phillips  Brooks  and  others The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December  is  very 

bright  and  Interesting.  The  leading  article  is  by  President  Jordan  of  Stanford  University* 
who  describes  in  both  a  scientific  iuid  humorous  vein  the  behavior  of  a  South-Sea  monkey 
in  the  various  surroundings  of  human  civilization.  There  is  also  an  able  article  on  **The 
Modem  War  Vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy,"  by  W.  A.  Dobson. The  Century  for  No- 
vember is  particularly  rich  in  art  material,  even  for  a  journal  with  an  internation- 
al reputation  in  this  line. Edward  Bellamy  is  tellinc:  in  The  Ladiee*  Home  Joumai  "How  I 

came  to  write  Looking  Backward."  Edward  Bok  in  tiie  same  joumai  is  rather  hard  on  the 
Doets  in  saying  that  of  the  6000  poems  which  come  into  his  Editorial  Office  during  a  year, 

not  tifty,  if  printed,  would  be  read  with  any  degree  of  patience  by  the  public. D.  Lotnrop 

Company  announce  a  new  and  important  denartment  under  the  title  of  "Our  Kindergarten '^ 
in  their  magazine  for  children,  Our  Little  Men  and  Women.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Sara  E.  Wiitse,  a  trained  Kindergartner,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  a  lecturer  to 
teachers,  and  who  is  recognized  as  authority  on  all  such  matters. ^The  "  Honorary  Coun- 
sel" of  the  American  Peace  Society  have  drawn  up  a  project  of  a  treaty  looking  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Court  of  Arbitration.    They  are  able  to  point  to  fifty-eight 

sDecial  arbitrations  peacefully  acquiesced  in  since  1794. We  have  received  a  guide  to  the 

Evening  Classes  to  oe  held  in  Boston  during  the  winter  of  1893^,  published  as  Andover 
Bouse  Bulletin  No.  1.— The  new  Course  in  JoumcUitm  at  the  University  of  FennsylTania 
has  enrolled  ten  regular  students  and  many  more  are  looking  that  way. 
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which  is  absolutely  pi»r€ 
and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  Umtt  iht  iirm^gik 
of  Cocoa  mixed  vrith  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  economical, 
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For  the  past  thirteen  years  in  the  forefront  of  educational  journalism,  has  the 
highest  standing;  amonjr  scholars  and  educators.  Its  notable  articles,  strong 
editorials,  concise  book  reviews,  clear  summaries  of  foreign  educational  mat- 
ters, and  its  department  of  professional  study  make  it  indispensable  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  important  profession. 
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For  only  $4.00  to   New  Subscribers. 

(see  our  clubbing  list  OM  FAOl   XXI.) 

To  any  one  sending  us  FIFTY  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  wc  will 
present  a  new   BICYCLE — price  $150. 
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John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.'s  Publications 

The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  w.  E.  Glad- 
stone, M.P.  A  series  of  articles  written  for  The  JSiinday  School  Times,  and  issued 
in  book  form  by  a  special  arrangement  with  their  eminent  author.  This  book  shows 
how  the  Bible  appears  to  a  statesman  and  man  of  affairs,  after  he  has  carefully  weighed 
the  evidence  which  the  critics  have  brought  against  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone's  powers 
were  never  used  to  better  purpose,  350  pages  (s%X7%  inches),  cloth,  gilt  top,  with 
portrait  and  facsimile  letter  of  commendation  from  Mr."  Gladstone  to  liis  American 
readers.     Price,  ^i.oo. 

The  Divine  Order  of  Human  Society.    By  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  s.t.d. 

Being  ti\e  L.  P.  Stone  Lectures  for  1891,  dehvered  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
They  discuss  the  practical  problems  of  the  family,  the  nation,  the  school,  and  the  church, 
in  the  light  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  modern  experience.  It  is  a  book  brimful  of 
helpful,  suggestive  truths  to  all  who  are  striving  for  a  higher  order  of  thinking  and  living. 
274  pages  (j^XZ/^i  inches),  cloth,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges.     Price,  ^i.oo. 

Hints  on  Child-Training.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  This  work  is  the  ripest  result 
of  the  lifetime  study  and  experience  of  a  Christian  educator  in  the  sphere  of  the  home 
traming  of  children.  A  series  of  practical  hints  on  a  subject  of  vital  moment  to  every 
parent.     318    pages  {sHXjli   inches),  cloth,   gilt  top.     Price,  ^i. 00. 

Teaching  and  Teachers.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  This  book  is  to-day  the  popular 
handbook  on  Sunday-school  teaching.  At  the  same  time  its  discussion  and  illustration 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  leaching  bear  directly  upon  the  teaching  work  of  all 
progresfive  educators.     390  pages  isi^Xj^A  inches)  cloth.     Price,  ;^i.oo. 

For  talo  by  booksellers,  or  mailed,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers, 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  VOLUMES 

OF  THB  

IN    PRESS. 

VOL.  XXVI.     Symbolic  Education. 

By  Susan  E.  Blow. 

VOL.  XXVII.     Systematic  Science  Teaching. 

By  Edward  G.  Howe,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

VOL.     XXVIII.     The  Education  of  the  Greek  People. 

And  its  Influence  on  Civilization,    By  Thomas  Davidson. 

VOL.  XXIX.     Evolution   of    the    Public   School   System  in 
Massachusetts. 

By  George  H.  Martin. 

VOL.  XXX.     Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Friederich  Froebel.    Translated  by  Josephine  Jarvis. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


II  FRANKLIN  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


I.  8  AND  5  BOND  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


243-268  WABASHVaVE., 
OHIOAQO. 
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Devoted  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy  and 

Literature  of  Education. 


Vol.  XIV.  JANUARY,    1894.  No.  5. 

THE     SECONDARY  EDUCATION     OF    GIRLS    IN 

FRANCE. 

MLLB.    MAKIE    DUGARD,  PROFESSOR  OF  LETTERS,  LYCEE  MOLAIRE,    PARIS. 

THE  Secondary  Education  of  girls  is  quite  new  in  France, 
though  it  has  been  desired  for  a  long  time  ;  it  was  formed 
in  1880.  Before  this  year,  we  had  for  our  girls  only  primary 
schools,  public  and  private.  Some  persons  feeling  that  girls  have 
the  right,  as  well  as  boys,  to  receive  a  higher  education,  and  also 
that  the  best  way  of  expanding  civilization  is  to  increase  instruction 
among  women,  tried  to  remedy  this  state  of  tilings  and  opened 
private  schools  where  the  education,  if  not  quite  secondary,  was 
certainly  above  the  primaiy  teaching.  In  1867,  Mr.  Duruy,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  went  further  in  introducing  public  lec- 
tui'es  for  the  Secondary  Education  of  girls.  These  lectures  met 
with  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  people 
who  hold  to  traditions,  and  think  that  learning  is  not  good  for 
women,  because  it  prevents  them  from  fulfilling  theii*  duties  as 
wives  and  mothers.  In  spite  of  this,  the  lectures  succeeded,  but 
they  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  wants  of  the 
time  and  their  best  result  was  to  show  that  we  were  ready  for  a 
more  thorough  system  of  Secondary  Education  for  girls.  Another 
and  decisive  step  was  taken  some  time  after  in  1880.  The  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Law  CamiUe  See — so  called  after  the  name  of  its 
promoter — ^to  have  Lyc^es  for  girls,  and  almost  immediately  after, 
the  first  Lyc^e  was  opened  in  Montpellier ;  now,  we  have  about  fifty 
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Lyc^es  or  Colleges  and  fifty  "  Cours  Secondaires  "  which  are  to  be 
turned  into  Lyc^es  in  a  short  time.  Three  of  these  Lyc^es  are  in 
Paris,*  and  one  of  them  is  attended  by  some  six  hundred  pupils. 

It  was  not  suJB&cient  to  have  Lyc^es.  We  wanted  teachers.  A 
Normal  School  was  opened  in  Sevres,  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Girls'  Colleges.  To  enter  this  Normal  School,  young  women 
must  be  at  least  18  years  old,  must  possess  either  the  higher  grade 
of  the  Primary  Education ;  viz.,  the  "Brevet  Sup^rieur  "  or  the 
"  Baccalaur^at "  and  must  undergo  some  severe  examinations,  for 
Letters  or  Sciences,  according  to  their  choice.  They  remain  three 
years  in  the  school ;  after  the  first  two  years,  they  have  to  pass  an 
examination  to  obtain  the  "  Certificat  d'aptitude  d>  TEnseignement 
Secondaire  "  and,  if  they  succeed,  they  have  to  pass  next  year, 
the  "  Agr^gation  "  which  enables  them  to  be  appointed  as  Profes- 
sor in  a  Lyc^e  for  girls.  Let  me  remark  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  enter  the  Normal  School  to  become  a  teacher  in  a 
Girls'  College.  The  essential  condition  is  to  have  the  "  Agr^ga- 
tion  "  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  take  this  grade  without  the 
preparation  in  the  Normal  School.  What  this  Agr^gation  is,, 
would  take  too  long  to  explain;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
though  it  requires  no  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  a  higher  grade  than 
what  is  called  here  the  B.  A. 

We  not  only  have  women  to  teach  in  our  girls'  Colleges ;  we 
have  men,  who  are  generally  teachers  in  Lyc6es  for  Boys  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  a  question  often  discussed  among  us  whether  it 
is  better  for  a  girl's  mind  to  be  trained  by  men  or  women  ?  And, 
if  she  is  to  be  trained  by  men,  when  must  this  training  begin? 
When  a  girl  is  twelve  years  old,  younger  or  older  ?  The  question 
is  not  quite  solved,  but  we  generally  think,  and  we  act  according- 
ly, that  when  a  girl  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  it  is  good  for 
her  to  be  trained  by  both,  men  and  women ;  by  men,  because  she 
must  acquire  some  of  the  strong  qualities  of  man's  mind,  method, 
faculty  of  abstraction,  power  of  grasping  ideas  and  generalizing — 
but  not  only  by  men,  because  she  might  lose  some  of  the  qualities 
of  her  sex. 

Some  words  about  the  time  devoted  to  work  and  the  division  of 
studies  seem  necessary  now.  The  girls  have  generally  two  les- 
sons of  an  hour  each  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 

•Since  this  paper  -was  read,  a  fourth  Lyc^e— The  Lyc^e  LamartiLe— has  been  founded  i  n 
Paris. 
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After  the  lessons,  they  can  return  home  or  stay  in  the  Lycde 
where  they  have  grounds  to  play,  dining-room  for  their  lunch  and 
studying  rooms  where  they  can  prepare  their  lessons  under  the 
supervision  of  special  teachers.  In  the  evening  at  six  or  half 
past,  they  must  return  home  for,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  admit  any 
boarders  into  our  Lyc^es  for  girls.  The  course  of  Secondary 
Education  lasts  five  years,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  seventeen. 
The  children  are  in  the  '*  Preparatory  Classes  "  connected  f  o  the 
Lyc^e  until  they  are  twelve  years  old;  then  they  are  admitted, 
after  an  examination,  into  the  Secondary  Classes.  These  classes 
are  divided  in  two  periods ;  after  the  end  of  the  first,  including 
three  years,  the  pupils  pass  an  examination  which  takes  place  in 
the  Lyc^e;  the  examining  committee  comprises  teachers  of  the 
Lyc^e  itself  with  teachers  of  other  colleges ;  they  deliver  to  the 
girls  a  diploma,  called ;  "  Certificat  d'Etudes  de  Troisi^me  An- 
n^e,"  this  certificate  gives  them  the  right  to  enter  into  the  class  of 
the  second  period  which  consists  of  two  years  ;  here,  the  instruc- 
tion is,  of  course,  higher,  and  the  pupils  may  follow,  not  complete- 
ly but  in  a  certain  measure,  their  own  tastes  and  attend  a  more 
specially  scientific  or  literary  course.  At  the  end  of  these  two 
years  they  can  gain  a  diploma,  delivered  by  a  committee  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  mentioned  above ;  this  diploma,  called  ^^  Cer- 
tificat d'Etudes  de  Cinqui^me  Annde"  confers  to  its  owner  the 
same  rights  as  the  "  Brevet  Sup^rieur "  of  the  Primary  Educa- 
tion. 

We  have  in  many  colleges  a  sixth  class  attended,  generally,  by 
girls  of  18  or  20  years  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies,  many 
of  them  with  the  view  of  becoming  teachers. 

Such  is,  very  briefly,  our  organization.  A  question  arises  now, 
far  more  important : 

"  What  do  we  teach  ?"  Before  answering  this  question  I  must 
speak  of  another,  closely  connected  with  it :  "  What  is  our  aim 
in  giving  a  secondary  education  to  our  girls  ?"  This  aim  is  not  Uy 
train  the  girl's  mind  like  a  boy's,  not  that  we  do  not  think  her  in- 
telligent enough  to  go  through  the  same  course  of  study,  but  be- 
cause we  think  her  destiny  being  not  quite  the  same  in  the  pres- 
ent life,  it  is  better  not  to  train  her  quite  in  the  same  way. 
I  know  that  many  people,  and  among  them  remarkable  philoi- 
ophers — are  of  a  different  opinion.  Who  is  right?  It  does  noi 
behoove  me  to  judge  here,  all  that  I  can  say  is  this :     As  long  as  a 
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nation  believes  that  women  ought  not  to  be  educated  like  men,  she 
would  be  wrong  to  act  otherwise.  Now,  in  France,  the  majority 
think  that  woman  is  made,  I  do  not  say  only  but  especially  for 
home-life,  that  she  must  be  before  all  a  good  wife,  a  real  compan- 
ion to  her  husband,  ready  to  enter  into  his  ideas,  to  interest  her- 
self in  his  preoccupations  and  his  tastes,  that  she  must  also  be  a 
mother  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  not  only  bringing  chil- 
di-en  16  phj^ical  existence,  but  to  raoral  and  intellectual  life.  To 
form  such  women  is  the  main  aim  of  our  Education  and  to  succeed, 
it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  them  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  sciences  and  to  cram  them,  as  boys  too  often  are,  with  things  re- 
quired only  for  examinations  and  soon  after  forgotten,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  their  minds,  to  give  them,  according  to  an  expression 
of  Moliere  that  we  like  to  quote  on  the  subject ''  des  clartes  de  tout," 
that  is  to  say,  some  knowledge  of  everything,  and  a  sound  moral 
training.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  our  programmes  have  been 
formed.  To  give  a  full  account  of  them  would  be  cei'tainly  useless ; 
it  is  sulHcient  to  say  that  they  embrace  lettera  in  science,  French 
and  general  history,  with  a  special  study  of  the  history  of  civil- 
ization, French  and  general  geography,  grammar,  literature,  ethics, 
psychology,  law,  modern  languages,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  the 
elements  of  Latin,  matliematics,  geometry,  natural  history,  physics, 
chemistry,  etc.,  and  drawing,  singing,  sewing  and  gymnastics. 

Without  dwelling  on  each  of  these  subjects,  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, a  word  about  some  of  them.  The  teaching  of  Letters  is  in 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  the  girls,  to 
stimulate  their  thought  and  form  their  judgment.  With  these 
views,  the  old  methods  of  teaching  have  been  put  aside  in  our 
Lyc^es.  The  teaching  of  history,  for  insttmce,  is  no  more  the 
study  of  chronology  of  kings,  the  enumeration  of  battles  and 
dates,  but  the  study  of  the  great  events  of  the  life  of  nations, 
with  their  causes,  their  effects  and  the  lessons  they  give;  the 
study  of  geography  is  no  more  the  memorization  of  a  dry  list  of 
mountains,  rivers,  towns,  etc.,  but,  being  connected  with  the  study 
of  the  soil,  climate,  products,  scenery,  and  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants, it  has  become  a  living  and  interesting  science,  which  calls 
less  to  memory  than  to  reasoning  and  imagination.  The  same 
spirit  has  transformed  the  teaching  of  grammar ;  instead  of  requir- 
ing from  the  pupils,  as  formerly,  a  lot  of  exercises  on  conjugation, 
parsing  and  diagramming,  without  quite  neglecting  them,  for  they 
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are  useful  in  a  way,  we  try  to  teach  language  chiefly  by  reading  of 
classics,  explanation  of  the  most  beautiful  pages  of  prose  or. 
poetry,  and  lessons  of  historical  grammar,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
history  of  our  language,  and  of  its  transformation  through  ages ; 
they  have  also  to  translate  some  works  of  old  French,  as  the 
"  Chanson  de  Roland "  "  La  Conqu^te  de  Constantinople "  by 
Villefardouin,  les  Mdmoires  de  Joinville,  etc. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  teaching  of  literature  ;  we  attach 
a  great  importance  to  it,  not  only  because  of  all  studies  this  has 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of  the  mind,  but,  also, 
because  the  best  way  to  learn  how  to  write  is  to  learn  to  appreciate 
and  love  the  works  of  the  great  writers. 

Literature  is  taught  even  in  the  Primary  classes,  but  is  studied 
more  thoroughly  in  the  Secondary  classes,  when  the  girls  are 
about  twelve  years  old.  Then  they  are  given  a  general  idea  of  our 
literary  history,  they  read  sketches  and  full  works  of  the  best 
authors,  as  T^lemaque  by  F^^nelon,  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,. 
Esther,  Iphig^nie,  les  Flaideurs,  by  Racine,  ete.  In  the  third  year 
they  attend  lectures  on  French  Literature,  from  its  origin  until  the 
present  day,  read  some  of  its  "chefs-d'oeuvre,"  deliver  short 
lessons  or  commentaries  on  the  principal  authoi-s  that  they  study 
and  write  compositions  on  litemry  subjects.  They  are  also  given 
a  general  outline  of  ancient  literature.  In  the  following  period, 
from  15  to  17  years,  they  study  again,  but  more  thoroughly,  French, 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  also  German  or  English,  according  to 
the  modern  language  that  they  learn.  So,  their  literary  training 
is  almost  complete.  It  must  be  well  understood  that  the  teacher 
does  not  try  to  make  them  remember  the  names  of  all  the  authors 
and  of  their  works,  and  to  cram  them  with  formula  on  each,  but 
by  his  lectures,  hLs  explanations  of  texts,  his  counsels  for  their 
readings,  he  ti'ies  to  awake  their  taste  and  their  reasonings,  sure 
that  he  develops  more  their  minds  when  he  makes  them  feel  the 
beauty  of  a  description  of  Homer,  Milton  or  Chateaubriand,  than 
if  he  taught  them  many  details  about  these  authors. 

Far  more  important  than  the  teaching  of  literature  is  the  teach- 
ing of  morals.  In  a  way  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  taught  in  all  the 
classes.  Have  not  all  good  lessons,  either  of  histoiy  or  literature 
a  moral  influence  ?  But,  besides  this  general  teaching,  we  have  a 
special  one.  We  give  it  in  the  third  and  fourth  yeara,  when  the 
girls  are  about  15  or  16  years  old.     In  the  third  we  teach  prac- 
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tical  morals,  I  mean,  duties  of  man  towards  God,  himself,  his  family, 
his  brethren,  his  country,  etc.  In  the  fourth,  we  teach  theoretical 
morals :  We  give  an  outline  of  the  great  systems  of  Ethics,  — 
systems  based  either  on  sympathy  or  on  the  research  of  pleasure 
or  of  utility,  and  we  discuss  them.  This  teaching  is  entirely 
separated  fi-om  Religion,  our  colleges  being  quite  independent 
from  the  Church.  We  are  often  asked:  "How  can  you  teach 
ethics  without  religion  ?"  "  You  cannot  separate  them."  I  will 
not  enter  here  into  so  oft'  discussed  a  subject :  I  will  say  only  that, 
according  to  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  it  is 
possible  to  teach  ethics  without  special  religious  dogmas  — "  But 
what  is  the  basis  of  your  morals  ?  "  ask  some  people.  —  It  is  the 
;great  ideas  upon  which  all  religions  are  founded:  God,  duty, 
spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  developing  these  ideas, 
we  carefully  stop  just  at  the  point  where  our  teaching  would -be- 
<3ome  sectarian.  Given  in  this  way,  I  dare  to  say  that  our  moral 
teaching  is  religious  ;  however,  it  never  hurts  any  peculiar  feelings 
or  any  peculiar  creed  of  the  girls  and  has  really  proved  attmctive 
to  them.  So  it  is  with  Psychology  which  is  said  to  be  so  hard  to 
1«ach  to  boys.  Are  the  girls  more  interested  in  it  because  they 
are  more  fond  of  analysis  and  self  examination  ?  It  is  possible ; 
but  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  they  feel  a  great  interest  for  this 
science,  though  we  do  not  go  very  deeply  into  it;  we  teach  them 
the  essential  difference  between  mental  and  physiological  phe- 
nomena, and  some  general  notions  about  the  processes  of  will, 
feeling,  thought,  reasoning,  etc.,  always  trying  to  draw  practical 
advice  for  their  own  development  and  conduct,  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  children  that  most  of  them  will  have  to  educate  some  day. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  Lettera,  without  adding  a  word  on 
the  teaching  of  law  and  of  modem  languages.  The  teaching  of 
law  takes  place  in  the  last  year,  one  hour  a  week  for  six  months. 
Sometimes  it  is  given  by  a  special  teacher  —  a  lawyer.  In  all  the 
Lyc^es  of  Paris  it  is  given  by  Mile.  Jeanne  Chauvin,  the  only 
woman  in  France  who  has  taken  the  grade  of  "  Docteur  en  Droit." 
The  aim  of  this  teaching  is  not  to  leave  women  ignorant  of  all 
T)usiness  questions,  to  make  them  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
contract,  a  sale,  etc.,  and  to  enable  them  to  manage  their  own 
property  if  needed. 

Modern  Languages  are  taught  sometimes  in  the  preparatory 
<3lasses,  and  always  in  the  secondary  classes;   there,  during  five 
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years,  the  gii-ls  have  three  hours  a  week  —  of  German,  English,  or 
both,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  of  Spanish  or^  Italian.  The 
pupils  are  accustomed  not  only  to  read  and  write  but  also  to  speak  ; 
the  lessons  are  never  delivered  in  French,  and,  as  a  rule,  French 
talking  is  strictly  forbidden ;  very  often  the  teachers  ask  the 
pupils  to  speak  German  or  English  during  the  time  of  recreation ; 
some  of  the  girls  do  it  willingly  and  after  five  years  of  this  training 
they  speak  English  or  German  fairly  well. 

Of  our  teaching  of  sciences  much  could  be  said  and  ought  per- 
haps, but  feeling  not  sufficiently  entitled  to  speak  about  it,  I  will 
remark  only  that  our  aim  is  to  make  the  girls  acquainted  with  the 
great  principles  of  abstract  and  conci*ete  sciences,  and  to  give 
them,  especially  in  mathematics,  natural  history,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  the  amount  of  knowledge  useful  for  a  general  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  for  practical  Ufe. 

,1  must  conclude,  with  the  regret  of  saying  nothing  of  drawing, 
which  is  taught  three  hours  a  week,  always  from  the  casts,  — of 
the  teaching  of  sewing  and  cutting,  which  enables  the  girls  to  make 
their  own  dresses  if  .they  choose,  —  of  the  teaching  of  singing  and 
gynmastics :  —  but  I  have  already  said  too  mucli.  I  will  resume 
all  these  remarks  about  our  secondary  education  in  saying  that, 
when  a  girl  leaves  our  colleges  after  the  completion  of  her  studies, 
her  mind  is  alive  to  all  the  great  ideas  which  can  interest  a  human 
being,  and  if  she  wishes  to  pass  special  examinations,  her  general 
training  is  such  that  she  easily  gets  the  special  knowledge  which 
is  required.  You  must  not  think,  however,  that  we  consider  our 
colleges  as  perfect ;  far  from  it.  They  have  many  defects  that  we 
know  and  try  to  amend.  Among  the  many  reasons  which  attracted 
us  here,  this  is  even  one  of  the  strongest.  We  know  that  you 
have  done  for  the  education  of  women  more'  than  any  nation  in  the 
world ;  we  think  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from  you.  One  of 
our  writers,  Mr.  M.  de  Varigny,  after  having  studied  America, 
said  that  the  American  woman  was  the  woman  of  the  future  and 
would  some  day  educate  her  European  sisters.  This  day  seems  to 
have  come  now,  and  certainly,  when  we  return  to  our  own  country, 
after  all  we  have  heard  in  the  World's  Fair  Educational  Congress, 
all  we  have  seen  of  American  schools  and  of  American  society,  we 
shall  be  more  able  to  see  and  correct  the  imperfections  of  our  girls' 
education  and  we  shall  understand  better  what  is  the  ideal  type  of 
woman. 
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THE  UNCONSCIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  DISCIPLINE. 

PRIN.  HENRY  8.  BAKEB,  PH.D.,    JEFFERSON   SCHOOL,    ST.   PAUL,   MINN. 

THE  science  of  education  has  chiefly  considered  the  conscious 
activities  of  tlie  intellect,  sensibilities  and  will.  Hut  efl^ects 
are  observed  in  pupils  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  kinds  of  schools,  that 
cannot  be  the  result  of  any  conscious  effort,  or  of  any  direct  m- 
struction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Neither  are  the  children 
aware  of  tlie  change  of  growth  or  degeneration  that  is  silently 
transforming  them  from  one  manner  of  creature  to  another.  The 
teacher  caimot  explain  the  means  by  which  she  produces'  cerbiin 
results  in  discipline,  nor  the  growth  of  permanent  tastes,  good  or 
bad,  concerning  which  he  (or  she)  has  never  spoken  a  word,  nor 
given  a  thought.  Every  school  room  has  what  may  be  called  an 
"  atmosphere "  of  its  own ;  it  may  be  of  quiet,  of  bustle,  of 
studiousness,  of  idleness,  of  restlessness,  or  some  other  quality. 
Every  graded  school  building  has  an  "  atmosphere  "  of  its  own, 
given  by  the  principal,  if  he  be  a  strong  man.  We  have  heard 
that  Mark  HopkiiLs  on  a  log  at  one  end,  and  a  student  on  the 
other,  would  make  a  college.  Why  ?  Other  men  have  been  more 
learned  than  Hopkins,  whose  presence  would  have  no  good 
influence  upon  a  young  man.  If  at  the  head  of  the  college,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  library,  cabinets,  and^elegant 
buildings  to  inspire  their  students  to  work  and  to  higher  aims. 
There  is  an  invisible  factor  in  the  different  results,  that  is  worth  a 
dilligent  search.     What  is  it  ? 

To  consider  grammar  schools,  it  is  not  the  teacher  who  saj'TS, 
"  John,  study  that  lesson  hard,"  that  secures  the  end  desired,  nor 
the  teacher  who  says,  "  William,  sit  still,"  that  secures  the  best 
order  and  discipline.  If  these  commands  are  given  too  often,  as  a 
rule,  the  opposite  results  are  sure  to  follow.  Why?  What  the 
teacher  says,  then,  is  not  the  element  of  difference  between  a 
teacher  who  is  an  inspiration  and  one  who  is  a  night-mare  to  the 
pupils. 

A  teacher  once  came  into  a  school,  of  which  I  was  principal, 
and  took  charge  of  a  room  in  good  condition.     She  had  ten  years' 
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experience,  a  superior  education,  and  a  commanding  presence.  In 
three  days  the  room  was  noisy  and  idle  ;  in  ten  days,  in  very 
serious  disorder ;  in  a  month,  in  rebellion  ;  and  the  best  pupils  un- 
der other  teachers  seemed  to  be  inspired  to  do  all  the  bad  deeds 
possible  to  a  child  of  eleven  yeai*s.  What  the  teacher  told  them 
to  do  was  the  one  thing  they  would  not  do.  They  were  rapidly 
becoming  fiends  who  could  only  hate  and  sin.  Her  successor  was 
a  lady  of  little  experience,  of  girlish  figure  and  presence,  and  with 
trifling  knowledge  of  graded  work.  In  three  days  they  were 
studious  and  orderly ;  in  a  week  they  began  to  ask  her  what  they 
might  do  for  her;  and  in  two  weeks,  I  told  her  to  forbid  them 
the  privilege  of  coming  to  her  desk  in  droves  before  the  formal 
opening  of  school.  The  little  ruffians  of  her  predecessor  were 
studying  with  a  vengeance,  and  actually  ambitious  to  please  her 
by  hard  study  and  the  best  of  conduct.  And  yet,  every  visible 
advantage  was  with  her  predecessor.  The  former  teacher  would 
ruin  a  child's  disposition  in  a  year,  and  the  latter  make  the  sourest 
ones  amiable  ;  a  far  greater  and  more  valuable  result  than  the 
teaching  of  a  little  addition  or  division. 

A  certain  teacher,  to  whom  the  progress  of  her  class  was  not 
all  she  wished,  consoled  herself  with  the  remark  that  she  always 
induced  her  class  to  study  faithfully.  The  unseen  influence  was, 
in  that  case,  the  most  valuable  element  of  her  work,  for  the  thing 
learned  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  habit  formed. 

Both  observation  and  experience  teach  me  that  the  conscious 
instruction  of  the  teacher  is  but  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  in- 
fluence which  the  child  receives  from  the  teacher,  both  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  growth.  One  has  well  said  that  there  is  in 
the  mind  a  wonderful  power  to  resist  truth  and  teacliing.  Of  con- 
scious teaching,  only,  is  this  statement  true. 

The  examples  given  may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  as  every  teacher  has 
met,  but  they  aided  to  state  the  case.  The  question  seems  to  l)e, 
What  traits  of  mind,  of  which  we  are  unconscious,  are  so  potent 
in  producing  results  ?  We  need  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
Children  are  both  conscious  and  unconscious  imitators,  and  when 
we  see  some  habit  fastening  itself  upon  those  under  us,  it  is  our 
duty,  as  well  as  for  our  interest,  to  study  ourselves  to  find  out 
what  aspect  of  our  character  is  doing  the  work.  Those  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  supervision  must  constantly  study  this  prob- 
lem.    If  the   spirit  of  the  room  is  wrong  in  some  respect,  it  is  not 
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to  be  corrected  by  telling  the  teacher  to  make  certain  statements 
to  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  commands  or  homilies.  Rather  tell 
her  that  she  can  change  it  by  changing  something  in  her  own 
spirit,  voice,  aim,  or  manner.  Tell  her  that  in  the  spirit  of  her 
room,  or  its  atmosphere  if  you  please,  she  may  see  herself  as  in  a 
glass,  after  a  sufficient  time  has  passed  for  her  influence  to  be  felt. 
If  the  reflection  is  not  flattering,  tell  her  to  make  the  original  bet- 
ter, but  not  waste  her  energy  in  berating  the  mirror. 

There  are  a  few  laws  of  psychology  that  have  a  bearing  and 
throw  some  light  upon  this  problem.  One,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, is :  Any  given  feeling,  emotion  or  condition  of  mind  ex- 
cites a  like  state  in  others  who  may  be  near  us.  Mirth  and  sor- 
row, even  when  we  do  not  know  the  cause  that  induced  those 
feelings  in  others,  give  us  similar  emotions.  How  quickly  an 
3J^gry  tirade  against  another  excites  his  combativeness.  Every 
successful  orator  is  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  we,  unconsciously, 
and  perhaps  very  unwillingly,  feel  his  enthusiasm.  In  brief, 
emotions  are  catching.  To  win  friends,  we  must  be  friendly,  and 
to  win  love,  wq  must  be  lovers.  To  interest  others  in  anything, 
we  must  be  interested  ourselves. 

It  is  true,  that  there  may  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  some 
persons  of  so  little  depth,  breadth,  or  will  pow  er,  that  their  influ- 
ence is  nil.  I  once  knew  a  teacher  who  was  successful  in  all  l^t 
one  respect.  Her  room  was  too  noisy,  not  wnth  the  confusion  of 
rebellion,  for  the  spirit  was  good,  but  there  was  a  constant  change 
of  position  on  the  part  of  her  pupils.  She  told  them  the  correct 
things  to  do,  and  to  sit  still ;  but  tliey  could  not,  though  they 
obeyed  her  in  other  things.     What  was  the  explanation  ? 

The  lady  was  a  vivacious,  active,  restless  person  of  French  de- 
scent. She  was  very  lively  before  her  class,  and  held  their  atten- 
tion both  by  the  excellene^  of  her  methods,  her  enthusiasm  and 
the  magnetism  of  her  presence.  At  last  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
it  was  impossible  lor  her  pupils  to  be  otherwise  than  she  was,  rest- 
less, always  movhig,  always  physically  active,  and  never  entirely 
at  rest.     Like  hei*s,  their  minds  were  very  active. 

I  know  another  teacher,  whose  temperament  is  such,  that  repose 
of  manner  is  combined  with  devotion  to  her  work  and  love  of 
children.  Without  specific  directions,  her  pupils  are  so  quiet 
physically,  and  so  interested,  that  the  discipline  and  order  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.     A  visitor  may  well  ask,  as  I  once  heard  a 
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superintendent,  "What  have  you  done  to  them  to  make  them  sit 
BO  still  ?"  She  does  nothing  with  that  purpose  directly  in  view. 
Her  manner,  her  self-control,  her  evident  interest  in  the  work,  her 
ladylike,  restful  presence  permeates  the  pupils  and,  as  I  have  told 
her,  the  innocent  children  are  not  aware  that  they  are  governed, 
and  behaving  in  an  ideal  manner.  The  reason  for  it  is  npt  in  their 
consciousness.  There  is  no  restraint  of  which  they  are  conscious, 
and  so  their  combativeness  is  not  aroused  to  action.  They  are  not 
told  to  study,  so  their  intellectual  work  is  not  a  task.  They  all 
seem  to  be  pursuing  a  line  of  research,  each  for  himself,  with  the 
same  spirit  that  animates  the  students  of  a  university,  and  to  de- 
light in  intellectual  activity.  Whether  those  who  were  born  with- 
out the  power  to  inspire  and  to  rule  unconsciously,  can  ever  be  en- 
dowed with  it,  I  will  not  discuss.  Even  the  awkward  and  ungainly 
movements  of  teachers  are  fastened  upon  their  pupils.  One  with 
great  self-conceit-  will  give  his  pupils  the  same  unpleasant  haught- 
iness. It  was  a  criticism  upon  one  primary  teacher  that  after  a 
term  all  her  little  pupils  were  liars.* 

Do  your  pupils  dislike  you,  and  seek  to  annoy  you  rather  than 
to  please?  Then  examine  your  own  heart,  and  see  if  you  have  the 
right  feelings  toward  them.  If  you  enter  the  school-room  resolved 
to  rule  by  force  and  harsh  words,  you  will  have  occasion  for  the 
frequent  use  of  both.  A  combative  spirit  in  you  will  surely  arouse 
one  in  them. 

Do  your  pupils  seem  to  dislike  study  ?  If  so,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  you  also  dislike  it,  that  your  mind  does  not  take  pleasure  in 
your  duties  as  teacher,  nor  in  solid  reading.  To  remedy  that  defect, 
study  something,  if  entirely  outside  of  your  work  ;  keep  your  mind 
active  by  constant  exercise,  and  the  pupils  will  soon  catch  the  in- 
spiration. A  Hopkins,  a  Nott,  a  Gai-field — all  were  famous  because 
in  this  power  of  inspiration  they  were  superior  to  other  men.  They 
also  loved  young  men. 

While  we  read  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  we  should 
not  forget  that  a  teacher  makes  the  pupils  under  him  into  images  of 
himself.  Are  yon  pleased  with  your  handiwork,  mentally  and 
morallv? 

A  noted  thinker  said  that  character  was  not  what  we  saw  in  ac- 
tion in  a  man,  but  what  we  saw  in  reserve  for  great  emergencies. 
To  say  that  a  teacher  should  have  self-control,  and  self-possession, 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  words,  is  cant.     To  say  the  same,  with 
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the  broader  meaning  of  being  able  to  concentiate  the  whole  mind 
upon  a  given  point  and  hold  it  there,  to  bring  up  for  use  all  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired,  is  to  utter  a  truth  of  supreme  value. 
Such  a  character  makes  his  pupils  thinkers. 

Conscious  instruction,  moral  or  intellectual,  is  often  resisted  by 
the  pupil.  Children  are  by  nature  conscious  imitators  of  stronger 
natures.  It  also  seems  to  be  an  iron  law  that  they  must  always  un- 
consciously imitate  and  i-apidly  become  like  their  teachers.  In  this 
process  there  is  no  friction.  In  the  domain  of  intellect,  the  fact  is 
important  because  the  habit  of  mind  which  they  silently  imbibe 
from  the  teacher  is  a  far  more  potent  force  in  their  growth  than  the 
few  facts  they  gather.  But  in  discipline,  the  truth,  so  often  un- 
observed, that  the  pupils  acquire  the  disposition  of  the  teacher,  is 
the  central  principle  of  the  science  of  school  government.  It  ex- 
plains the  strange  successes  and  failures  wliich. puzzle,  and  please 
or  pain,  the  friends  or  beginnei-s  in  teaching.  In  its  light  we  may 
often  make  a  profitable  self-examination. 


DRAWING  IN    GENERAL    EDUCATION. 

D.    R.     AUGSBURG,     AUTHOR     OF    '*  DRAWING   SIMPLIKIED." 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,    UTAH. 

T  ANGUAGE  and  number  have  heretofore  been  the  beginning 
-*-^  and   end  of  education  in   the  common  schools. 

Language  is  here  taken  as  the  general  name  for  reading,  spell- 
ing and  grammar,  and  number  for  mathematics.  These  two 
studies  have  been  pursued  with  a  persistence  which  has  led  to 
the  popular  belief  that  they  were  all  in  all,  and  that  nothing 
more  was  needed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  well  rounded  and  com- 
plete educational  training. 

But  modern  education  has  kept  pace  with  modem  thought  and 
ideas,  until  today  training  along  these  two  lines  alone  is  found  to 
be  insufficient ;  that  with  these  two  for  a  foundation  the  super- 
structure is  one  sided  and  incomplete ;  that  if  the  end  sought  is  a 
harmonious  and  well  rounded  education,  the  foundation  must  be 
made  broader  and  stronger. 

Modern  education  recognizes  three  grand  divisions  of  educa- 
tional training ;  body  training,  mind  training  and  soul  training. 
The  harmonious   development  of  these  three  is  the  sum  total   of 
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education.  Of  these  mind  training  receives  the  most  attention 
in  the  common  schools  Four  studies  are  at  the  basis  of  mind 
training.     They  are  number^  langnage^  drawmg  and  music. 

Drawing  here  is  taken  in  the  widest  sense  as  representing  the 
elements  of  both  form  and  color.  It  is  the  mental  process  by 
which  ideas  are  represented  both  pictorially  and  in  solid  form. 

Of  these  four  studies  drawing  alone  seems  to  be  viewed  by  the 
masses  with  suspicion.  Because  it  was  not  taught  in  their  day, 
and  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  it,  they  pronounce  against  it. 
By  the  same  argument,  the  successful  business  man  who  has  had 
no  schooling  in  his  early  days,  pronounces  all  scholastic  study 
humbug.  It  may  be  said  of  any  department  of  knowledge,  that 
one  does  not  imderstand  its  importance  until  he  enters  into 
its  domain  himself,  or  sees  another  put  it  to  practical  use  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  So  those  who  have  not  learned  drawing,  do  not,  in 
their  own  experience,  know  what  they  have  lost. 

But  if  numl)er,  language,  drawing  and  music  are  the  fundamen- 
tal studies,  then  all  othera  are  but  branches,  and  these  four  studies 
are  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  This  is  even  so, 
for  without  a  knowledge  of  these  studies,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  other  branches.  For  example,  the  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  study  of  geography  are  number,  lan- 
guage and  drawing.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  understand 
geography  one  must  have  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  language 
and  form,  because  these  are    the  elements  on  which  it  is  based. 

In  the  same  manner  number,  language  and  drawing  are  the 
foundational  aids  in  acquiring  such  branches  as  physiology, 
physics,  geology,  &c.  The  ti-ades  are  almost  entirely  based  on 
these  three  studies. 

In  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  use  these  four 
elements,  the  branches  become  easy  and  the  time  for  their  mas- 
tery is  shortened. 

Drawing  is  largely  the  basis  of  the  trades.  The  stone  cutter 
cuts  a  capital  out  of  marble  with  chisels,  the  draughtsman  draws 
it  on  paper  with  pencil;  the  manual  process  differs,  but  the 
mental  process  is  the  same.  The  blacksmith  draws  a  horseshoe 
with  a  hammer,  the  draughtsman  draws  it  with  a  pencil ;  the 
manual  process  differs,  but  the  cerebral  activity  is  the  same. 
In  like  mamier  the  painter  draws  with  a  brush,  a  carver  with 
ehisels,    a    tailor     with    shears,    a     mason    with  trowel,    and 
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the  carpenter  with  various  tools.  The  lathe  is  a  machine  for 
drawing  different  foims  in  iion  and  wood,  the  band  saw 
for  sawing  ^out  designs,  the  loom  for  drawing  fabrics  of  all 
sorts.  With  all  these  machines  if  a  pattern  is  not  used,  the  oper- 
ator is  the  artist,  and  designs  his  own  work.  If  a  pattern  is  used 
the  one  that  designed  it  is  the  artist,  and  the  operator  is  but  a  part 
of  the  machine.     He  is  an  artisan. 

If  a  blacksmith  can  draw  beautiful  designs  on  paper,  he  can 
hammer  them  out  of  iron.  If  the  draughtsman  can  draw  a  horse- 
shoe on  paper,  he  can  hammer  it  out  of  iron  as  soon  as  he  has 
overcome  the  technical  difficulties.  If  a  person  can  draw  a  design 
on  paper,  he  can  construct  that  design  in  any  trade  or  department 
as  soon  as  he  has  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  that 
department. 

Outside  of  the  mechanical  arts,  drawing  is  the  basis  of  a  large 
number  of  branches.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  decorative  arts  ;  fresco- 
ing, tapestry,  embroidery  and  letteiing  ;  the  plastic  arts  ;  carving, 
moulding,  modeling  and  sculpture  ;  the  reproductive  arts  ;  etchings 
engraving,  lithographing,  printing  photography  ;  the  productive 
arts^  which  include  original  work  in  any  department. 

Drawing  shortens  the  school  course.  By  cultivating  the  percep- 
tive powers,  the  time  is  shortened  in  acquiring  those  branches  that 
wholly  or  in  part,  depend  on  observation.  Trained  perceptives 
add  wonderfully  to  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  A  cultivated 
imagination  enables  the  pupil  to  see  a  river  in  a  rill,  a  mountain 
in  a  hillock  of  sand,  or  a  lake  in  a  pool  of  water ;  will  enable  him 
to  journey  with  you  in  imagination  across  the  trackless  ocean,, 
through  the  jungles  and  forests,  up  the  rivera,  over  the  plains  and 
across  the  mountains ;  will  enable  him  to  see  forms  beyond  the 
range  of  vision,  and  compass  magnitudes  too  vast  for  measure- 
ments.    Imagination  is  the  creating  faculty. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  To 
draw  an  object  requires  intelligence  and  close  observation ;  to  re- 
produce that  object,  a  cultivated  memoiy.  To  reproduce 
a  modified  form  of  that  object,  a  trained  imagination,  and 
lastly,  to  represent  an  idea  from  that  object  requires  knowledge, 
memory  and  imagination.  For  example,  it  requires  close  observa^ 
tion  to  draw  a  cat ;  an  acute  memory  to  recall  the  image,  and  re- 
produce it  on  the  blackboard  ;  a  trained  imagination  to  be  able  to 
represent  the  cat  climbing  a  tree,  and  lastly  a  combination  of  these 
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three  to  associate  cats  together,  making  a  harmonious  composition. 
Drawing  cultivates  the  hand    and  lays  the  foundation  of  techni- 
cal edtication.     It  is  a  study  that  seldom  if  ever  becomes  involun- 
tary like  writing,  but  is  always  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  mind.     To  draw  even  the  most  simple   object  requires   the 
concentration  of  the  mind  in  directing  the  hand  for  its  reproduc- 
tion.    This  constant  working  of  the  mind  and  hand  in   harmony 
with  each  other  leads  to  great  precision  and  accuracy  in  the   use 
of  the  hand.     The  precision  and  accuracy  may  be  utilized  in  any 
department  of  work.     Drawing  is  the  basis  of  accurate  observation. 
To  reproduce  an  object  requires  the  closest  scrutiny  of  that  object, 
not  only  of  the  details  but  of  the  whole  form  taken  as  a  unit ;  not 
only  the  shape  of  the  tree,  but  the  character  of  its  branching  and 
foliage  as  well.     Not  only  the  fonn  and  color  of  a  flower,  but  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  its  petals,  stamens   and    pistil.      A 
trained  observation  will  see  that  a  cat  is  similar  to  a  tiger,  a  dog 
to  a  wolf,  and  a  rat  to  a  beaver ;  will  see  the  similarity  of  an  island 
to  a  lake,  a  strait  to  an  isthmus,  and  a  cape  to  a  bay.     Observation 
gives  ideas. 

Drawing  is  a  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  children.  Children  love 
drawing.  The  perspective  powers  are  the  most  active  in  child- 
hood. Mental  activity  begins  in  the  senses.  A  little  child  lives 
in  his  senses.  He  delights  to  see,  hear  and  feel.  His  eyes  are 
sharp,  his  ears  acute  and  his  fingers  are  busy.  He  learns  best  by 
seeing  and  doing.     Drawing  is  seeing  and  doing. 

To  the  teacher  drawing  is  a  great  help,  not  only  in  awakening 
interest  but  in  lessening  her  labor  and  making  school  more  attrac- 
tive.    There  is  no  limit  to  the  resources  which  this  subject  places 
at  her  command.     She  can   bring  into  the  school  room  a  lake,  a 
mountain  or  a  river  ;  all  kinds  of  animals,  birds  and  reptiles  ;  all 
kinds  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  fruits    and  flowers.     She   can 
show  how  the  Eskimo  lives  in  the   frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
and  the  savage  among  the  tropical  forests  of  the  south.     She  can 
bring  into  the  school  room  the  pyramids  of   Egypt  or  a  Chinese 
pagoda.     She  can   use   drawing  in  object    lessons   and  for  busy 
work.     It  can  be   used  in   the   reading,    number    and    language 
classes ;  in   the   geography,  history  and  physiology  classes ;   and 
as    the   handmaid   of  the    sciences.      She    can    illustrate     what 
she  sees,   thinks  and  imagines.   She  thus  opens  a  new  field,  a  new 
world,  and  makes  life  wider  and  broader  and  deeper. 
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IS  THERE  A  SCIENCE  OE EDUCATION. 

PKOF.    K.    HBBlfiR    HOLBROOK,    LEBANON,    OHIO. 

(1.)  What  is  meant  by  the  term,  Science?  It  has  different 
significations,  apparently.  Geometiy  and  physiology,  for  instance, 
are  called  sciences.  Yet  they  are  very  unlike,  so  far  as  their 
scientific  characteristics  are  concerned. 

(2.)  Geometry  presents  a  systematic  evolution  of  principles 
from  principles  with  a  rigor  of  logic  as  beautiful  as  it  is  exacting. 
(3.)  In  physiology,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  apparently,  no 
such  orderly  procedure,  and  no  pretense  is  made,  seemingly,  of 
establishing  a  multitude  of  propositions  by  authority  of  a  few 
higher  ones.  (4.)  Is  physiology,  then,  strictly  speaking,  not  a 
science  ?  Is  no  body  of  knowledge  to  be  ranked  as  a  science  until 
it  attains  the  formal  exactness  of  the  mathematics  ?  Is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  eveiy  so  called  science  is  approximating  to,  and  will 
finally  reach  this  mathematical  perfection. 

(5.)  By  answering  these  questions  we  shall  be  enabled  to  de- 
termine the  true  status,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  science  of 
education.  (6).  A  Science  is  a  body  of  systematized  knowledge, 
with  regard  to  a  given  subject-matter.  (7).  The  subject- 
matter  of  any  given  science  is  a  defined  phenomenon.  (8).  A 
phenomenon  is  an  assemblage  of  properties,  expressed  by  a  fixed 
name.  (9).  Knowledge  is  the  determined  relation  of  equality 
between  the  properties  of  given  phenomena,  under  their  various 
possibilities.  (10).  Systematized  knowledge  is  a  collection  of  the 
determined  equations  between  the  properties  of  given  phenomena, 
grouped  according  to  some  unifying  principle. 

(11),  The  limits  of  a  given  science  are  determined  by  the 
definition  of  its  subject-matter.  The  extent  of  a  given  science 
depends  upon  the  complexity  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  its  possibilities. 

(12.)  The  rigor  of  system  with  which  the  body  of  knowledge  of 
any  Science  may  be  presented  depends  upon  the  number  and  complex- 
ity of  the  properties  under  their  possibilities  of  the  defined  subject- 
matter,  and  our  familiarity  with  them.     (13.)     Let  us  examine 
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the  subject-matter  of  a  few  familiar  sciences  to  determine  their 
scientific  character.  This  will  furnish  us  the  requisites  of  science. 
(14.)  Then,  by  examining  the  body  of  knowledge  known  as  the 
science  of  Education,  we  may  decide  whether  it  possesses  the 
requisites  of  a  true  science.  Then,  if  any  of  these  are  lacking,  we 
may  decide  what  they  are  and  determine  how  they  shall  be  pro- 
vided. Preliminary  to  this  are  a  few  considerations  which  will  aid 
us. 

(15.)  We  have  said  that  the  subject-matter  of  a  given  science 
was  a  phenomenon  (7)  and  that  a  phenomenon  is  an  assemblage  of 
properties  expressed  by  a  name  (8).  The  more  common  word  for 
a  phenomenon  is  a  Thing.  Anything  is  a  phenomenon.  That 
every  object  of  the  mind  which  can  be  designated  by  the  word. 
Thing,  is  a  mere  group  of  properties,  a  moment's  thought  w^ill 
show.  (16).  Take  snow^  for  instance.  What  is  it?  It  is  a 
group  of  certain  properties  such  as  whiteness,  crystalline  structure, 
falling  from  the  clouds,  melting  into  water,  etc.,  which  when  rec- 
ognized by  different  minds  as  forming  a  group,  their  common  ex- 
pression will  be  Snow.  What  it  is  that  possesses  these  properties 
we  do  not  and  cannot  know^  except  by  faith.  It  is  the  stibstantia^ 
'^  the  thing  itself,"  the  consideration  of  which  in  this  connection,  is 
unnecessary,  fruitless  and  misleading.  We  learn  what  snow  is  by 
determining  its  properties.  So  with  every  other  object  of  the 
human  understanding. 

(17).  Let  us  go  farther.  We  determine  the  properties  of  any 
given  phenomenon  by  simply  deciding  that  they  are  like  or  unlike 
the  observed  properties  of  other  phenomena.  When  we  say  snow 
is  white,  we  mean  that  in  that  regard  it  is  like  some  other  phenom- 
enon which  makes  a  similar  impression  on  the  retina.  When  we 
say  snow  will  melt,  we  mean  that  it  undergoes  a  change  from 
solid  to  liquid  form,  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  other  phenomena, 
and  so  on.  (18).  In  other  words,  whiteness  expresses  a  recog- 
nized likeness,  or  an  equation  between  the  manifestations  of  certain 
phenomena.  Every  word  that  expresses  property  is  an  equation^  or 
an  expression  for  a  relation  of  equality  or  likeness  recognized  by  two 
or  more  minds  as  existing  in  certain  phenomena.  (19).  The  rela- 
tivity of  all  human  knowledge  is  thus  sufficiently  indicated. 

(20).  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  dif- 
ferent so-called  sciences.  (21).  Arithmetic.  What  is  the  property 
which  the  mind  first  abstracts  from  things  first  presented   to  its 
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consciousness  ?  Observe  the  infant  when  it  fii-st  opens  its  eyes  to 
its  suiTounding  environment.  It  sees  nothing  because  it  does  not 
see  something.  Its  first  indication  of  consciousness,  so  far  as  this 
sense  is  concerned,  appears  after  a  few  weeks,  when  it  begins  to  fix 
its  eyes  on  one  object.  It  sees  something  when  it  notices  one 
thing.  The  world  at  fii-st,  to  its  infantile  gaze,  is  a  great  single 
whole,  the  first  knowledge  of  which  comes  from  discovering 
some  of  its  many  parts,  or  from  discovering  that  it  is 
composed  of  parts.  The  properties  of  these  parts  are  not  recog- 
nized at  all.  It  will  follow  a  light  part  as  separate  from  the  sur- 
rounding dark  part.  It  will  follow  the  face  of  its  mother  as  a  part 
separate  from  the  continuous  whole  which  first  impressed  its  reti- 
na. While  the  face  of  its  mother  is  recognized  simply  as  a  part  of 
a  continuous  whole,  it  is  not  distiriguished  until  as  a  single  whole 
its  many  parts  are  again  separated.  So  that  the  first  process  of 
learnmg  is  the  sei)aration  of  the  single  whole  into  its  many  parts,  and, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  groilping  of  the  many  parts  into  a  single 
whole.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  first  tactile 
impressions,  or  other  primary  sensations.  (22).  Now  the  prop- 
erty abstracted  first  in  all  these  phenomena  is  not  light,  nor  color, 
nor  form,  nor  size,  but  simply  unity  and  plurality — the  one,  the 
many. 

(23).  We  see,  then,  that  in  these  the  earliest  of  the  intuitions 
of  the  human  mind,  we  have  the  properties  that  constitute  the  phe- 
nomenon Number^  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  Arithmetic.  (24). 
Arithmetic,  then,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  tlie  phenomenon, 
number,  which  phenomenon  has  only  the  two  properties  unity  and 
plurality  dind  the  two  possibilities  of  increase  and  decrease, 

(25).  We  have  said  (12)  that  the  rigor  of  system  with  which 
any  body  of  knowledge  may  be  presented,  depends  upon  the  number 
and  complexity  of  the  properties  under  their  possibilities  of  its 
given  subject-matter  and  our  familiarity  with  them.  See  how  this 
is  illustrated  in  the  science  of  Arithmetic.  Its  subject-matter  is 
the  simplest  of  all  phenomena,  because  it  has  the  fewest  properties 
subject  to  the  fewest  possibilities.  Tliese  properties  being  the 
earliest  intuitions  of  the  mind  and  their  possibilities  being  those 
which,  from  the  necessities  of  human  experience,  are  most  fre- 
quently considered,  they  are  the  most  thoroughly  undei-stood,  and 
the  number  and  order  of  the  relations  of  equality  existing  between 
ihem  have  become  better  established  than  those  of  any  other  sci- 
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ence.     Arithmetic  is   therefore  the  most  systematic,   that  is,  the 
most  logical  and  therefore  the  most  scientific  of  all  the  sciences. 
(26.)     G^eometry,     After  number,  what  abstraction  is  next  ac- 
complished by  the  mind?     Immediately  succeeding,  or  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  of,  the  recognition  of  parts  as  constituting  a  whole, 
is  the  recognition  of  the  contour  of  those  parts  and  of  the  whole 
as  limiting  portions  of  space  and  presenting  the  idea  of  space  and 
position  in  space.     In  other  words  the  property  of  magnitude  is 
abstracted,  which  is  soon  discovered  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  two 
properties,  extent^  (^Form  is  an  idea  derived  from  extent),  and  posi- 
tion with  the  possibilities  of  change  of  position  and  increase  and 
decrease  of  extent,  forming  a  new  subject-matter  for  a  science. 
(27.)     Geometry  is,   therefore,   the  science  which   treats  of  the 
phenomenon,  Magnitude^  whose  properties  are  position  and  extent 
with  the  possibilities  of  change  (of  position)  and  increase  and  de- 
crease of  extent.     (28.)     From  the  property,  position,  springs  the 
idea  of  motion  and  direction.     The   property  of   extent  involves 
linear,   superficial   and  volumetric   extension.     The   relations   of 
equality  found  to  exist  in  these  properties  under  their  different 
possibilities  form  the  body  of  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  sci- 
ence of  geometr}'.     Since  these  abstractions  are  among  the  earliest 
intuitions  of  the  mind  and  their  possibilities  of  change,  increase 
and  decrease,  from  the  necessities  of  experience,  are  constantly  in 
the  observation  of  man,  they  are  well  understood.     Their  relations 
of  equality  have  been  carefully  distinguished,  and  the  order  of  these 
equations  thoroughly  unified.     In  other  words,  the  knowledge  of 
geometry  has  become  quite  clearly  defined  and  thoroughly  estab- 
lished f  that  is,  it  has  attained  a  rigor  of  logical  procedure  which 
makes  it  a  truly  scientific  science. 

(29).     The  very  limited  extent  of  this  science  should  not  pass 
unnoticed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  out  of  the  infinite  number  of  magni- 
tudes only  the  few  regular  ones  have  been  made  the  subject  of  equa- 
tions. (80)  Neither  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  system  of 
geometry  is  fixed  beyond  question.  Euclid  has  done  most  to  give 
it  logical  form,  but  many  improvements  have  been  made  upon  his 
system,  and  every  new  geometry  has  for  its  mission  the  founding 
of  a  new  set  of  definitions,  axioms  and  postulates  and  a  better  or- 
der of  procedure.  Attention  is  here  called  to  this,  for  the  reason 
that  the  claim  is  often  made  that  the  foundations  of  mathematics 
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and  their  order  of  procedure  are  fixed  and  exact.  They  are  fixed, 
but  not  beyond  question.  They  are  exact,  but  only  approximately. 
The  advantage,  therefore,  which  they  have  over  other  sciences  in 
this  regard  is  due  to  the  simplicity  of  their  subject-matters  and 
their  more  frequent  occurrence  in  human  experience.  (31)- 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Geometry.  Another  distinction  anses 
in  Geometry  which  could  not  have  arisen  in  arithmetic,  because  it 
is  an  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry.  (32).  So  long  as  the 
equations  of  geometry  are  between  properties  only,  without  rela- 
tion to  units,  the  discussion  is  purely  qualitative,  that  is,  it  is  a 
discussion  of  qualities,  but  the  moment  a  quantity  of  linear, 
superficial  or  volumetric  extension,  or  of  angular  divergence  is  in- 
troduced, it  becomes  quantitative ;  that  is,  the  discussion  is  of 
amounts  and  quantities  of  properties  involved,  which  quantities 
must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  an  assumed  unit  of  the  property  un- 
der discussion.  The  introduction  of  units  is  the  application  of 
arithmetic,  the  science  of  units.  (33).  The  dividing  line  between 
qualitative  and  quantitative  geometry,  is  the  proportion.  At  this 
point  the  science  of  geometry  becomes  mensuration  and  trigono- 
metry, the  latter  science  being  merely  an  extension  of  mensuration 
by  an  ingenious  invention  whereby  the  measurement  of  angles 

is  made  homogeneous  with  the  measurement  of  rectilinear  magni- 
tudes. 

(34).  It  will  be  best  at  this  point  to  draw  the  important  con- 
clusion, that  what  has  been  pointed  out  concerning  Geometry  is 
true  of  all  the  Sciences.  They  are  qualitative  until  they  involve 
units,  (and  so  the  science  of  units,  arithmetic^,  when  they  •  become 
quantitative.  It  may  be  noted,  aLso,  that  qualitative  science  al- 
ways becomes  quantitative  by  means  of  the  proportion,  or  the 
equating  of  ratios.  (35).  In  the  development  of  any  science, 
the  qualitative  stage  invariably  precedes  the  quantitative.  (36). 
During  the  qualitative  stage,  relations  or  properties  are  classified, 
while  during  the  quantitative,  thej^  are  measured  or  expressed  ab- 
stractly in  terms  of  some  assumed  units.  (37).  The  classification 
of  relations  is  the  unification  of  these  relations,  with  reference  to 
their  origin  or  with  reference  to  antecedent  and  consequent. 

(38).  Having  examined  the  subjectrmatter  of  two  leading 
mathematical  sciences,  let  us  now  consider  two  typical  natural  sci- 
ences. (39).  Natural  philosophy  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  ex- 
pressing a  group  of  sciences,  but  as  it  is  the  popular  designation  in 
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a  majority  of  our  text-books  of  a  somewhat  determined  body  of 
truth,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  our  present  illustration.  (40). 
The  difficulty  one  experiences  in  attempting  to  state  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  science  is  the  best  indication  of  its  unscientific  chai-acter. 
Is  it  the  extrinsic  properties  of  matter,  is  it  motion,  is  it  force,  is  it 
machinery,  is  it  the  molecular  motions,  heat,  light  and  electricity? 

(41).  Now,  if  natural  philosophy  were  a  clearly  defined  system 
of  truths,  the  area  of  its  investigations  would  not  be  thus  ill-de- 
fined and  scattered ;  the  tendency,  therefore,  as  it  progresses,  is  to 
fix  limits  by  defining  subject-matters.  So  that,  now,  instead  of 
natural  philosophies  we  have  distinct  texts  on  mechanics,  optics, 
electrics,  etc.  (42).  The.se  new  terms  simply  indicate  a  more 
complete  unification  of  the  pro2)erties  aiid  relations  involved; 
each  text  treating  upon  a  group,  formed  by  reason  of  some  com- 
mon similarity.  (43).  Let  us  notice  now  the  character  of  this 
progress.  At  first,  natural  philosophy  Avas  a  mere  collection  of 
truths  with  reference  to  matter,  motion  and  force,  exhibiting  little 
order  or  system  in  their  statements.  (44).  Further  investigation 
of  these  truths  lead  to  a  better  arrangement  of  them  and  intro- 
duced groupings  or  classification.  (45).  Where  the  practical  de- 
mands of  life  have  required  it,  certain  phenomena  have  been  espec- 
ially studied  and  have  reached  the  quantitative  stage;  for  in- 
stance, the  lever,  motion,  weight,  light,  heat,  etc.  The  law  of' 
gravitation  was  but  the  quantitative  statement  of  a  qualitative  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  simply  a  proportion  whereby  units  may  be  applied 
to  that  force.  The  laws  of  the  machine,  of  light,  sound,  hydro- 
statics, etc.,  are  all  so  many  proportions  which  make  an  arbitrary 
unit  the  means  of  expressing  quantities  of  the  different  phenom- 
ena. 

(46).  But  notice  what  a  heterogeneous,  ill-assorted  mass  of 
material  is  still  in  our  natural  philosophies.  See  how  muddy  and 
illogical  are  even  our  latest  treatises  on  the  sub-divisions  of  this 
subject.  Do  we,  as  a  consequence,  hesitate  to  call  it  a  science,  be- 
cause the  rigor  and  beauty  of  the  mathematics  are  considerably  ab- 
sent? (47).  Yet  there  are  departments  of  this  science  which  are 
assuming  a  mathematical  rigor.  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  cast 
much  of  it  into  this  form.  His  genius  penetrated  the  incoherent, 
inexact  facts  and  generalized  to  laws  all  of  which  are  theoretically 
correct,  no  one  of  which  is  practically  exact. 
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Long  before  him,  Archimedes  divined  the  abstract  ideals  of  sta- 
tics and  dynamics  which  today  are  the  foundations  of  all  the  sci- 
entific rigor  of  which  these  sciences  are  capable.  (48).  Let  it  be 
known  that  the  abstractions  of  these  physical  sciences  are  not  un- 
like those  of  geometry  in  that  they  are  exact  only  in  theory,  never 
in  practice ;  yet  are  the  necessary  data  of  all  exact  reasoning. 
(49).  For  instance,  as  line,  surface,  volume,  etc.,  are  abstractions, 
impossible  to  realize  in  practice,  yet  indispensable  to  all  reasoning, 
so,  for  instance,  the  lever  and  its  law  are  impossibilities  in  prac- 
tice. There  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  mathematical  lever  ;  nor 
was  there  ever  a  lever  to  which  the  law  of  the  lever  was  exactlv 
applicable.  Real  levers  are  never  more  than  approximatiomi  to 
the  ideal  lever.  (50).  The  abstractions  of  both  geometry  and 
physical  sciences  could  be  regarded  as  impossible,  inconceivable 
absurdities,  yet  they  are  the  necessary  starting  points  of  all  quanti- 
tative deductions.  (51).  This  anomaly  is  so  familiar  to  us  in 
these  departments,  and  has  so  long  carried  the  stamp  of  such  re- 
spectable and  unquestioned  authority,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible, 
by  calling  attention  to  tliem,  to  awaken  mistrust  in  their  applica- 
tions. 

(52).  Let  us  now  anticipate,  a  little,  in  regard  to  educational 
science  and  lay  down  a  canon  with  regard  to  its  abstractions.  All 
the  fundamental  abstractions  upon  which  a  science  of  education  is 
to  be  built,  will  be  exact  only  in  theory,  never  in  practice.  As  the 
real  lever  is  ever  an  approximating  one,  but  never  perfect  one,  so 
the  real  phenomena  of  educational  science  must  ever  approximate 
to,  but  never  reach  the  exact  abstractions  which  must  form  its 
foundation.  (53).  When  authority  and  time  have  determined 
and  fixed  these  abstractions,  they  will  be  no  more  liable  to  dis- 
turbance than  are  the  familiar  abstractions,  line,  levers,  falling 
bodies,  light,  etc.,  etc. 

(54).  Concerning  natural  philosophy  we  conclude  that  its  sub- 
ject-matter is  so  complex  and  ill-defined  that  it  is  truly  scientific 
only  in  spots,  as  it  were,  and  much  of  the  body  of  truth  for  which 
it  stands  is  in  a  very  chaotic,  unclassified  condition,  while  portions 
of  it  have  attained  the  quantitative  stage,  and  can  be  expressed 
with  mathematical  rigor.  (55).  We  do  not  therefore  reject  it 
from  the  sciences,  but  engage  the  more  earnestly,  first,  in  verifying 
its  phenomena  with  reference  to  cause  and  effect,  and,  second,  in 
appljdng  to  them  units  whereby  they  may  be  more  thoroughly  re- 
duced to  a  quantitative  condition. 
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(56).  We  come  now  to  physiology.  Is  it  a  science?  Our  con- 
clusion is  easily  anticipated.  The  subject-matter  of  physiology  is 
the  human  body.  Could  there  be  a  more  complex  phenomenon  ? 
It  involves  all  nature,  in  a  sense.  Inanimate  and  animate  phe- 
nomena are  here  united  and  lead  on  to  the  most  complex  and  diflS- 
cult  of  all  phenomena — the  intelligence,  the  soul.  (57).  When 
we  consider  of  how  much  greater  practical  necessity  to  human  ex- 
istence is  the  knowledge  of  the  lever  than  of  thp  muscle,  or  even  the 
intelligence  that  wields  it,  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  phe- 
nomena of  physiology  are  comparatively  new  as  subjects  of  hu- 
man study. 

(58).  Again,  since  the  study  of  these  phenomena  is  clearly  in  its 
youth,  we  should  expect  that  the  Science  would  be  yet  in  its  qual- 
itative stage,  and  that  the  unification  of  its  phenomena  would  be 
the  engrossing  object.  (59).  When  the  relations  of  food,  heart, 
blood,  nerves  and  mind  have  been  sufficiently  investigated,  and, 
as  so  many  causes  and  effects,  are  approximately  understood ;  when 
units  of  food,  units  of  muscular  action,  units  of  nervous  power, 
units  of  intelligence  have  been  assumed  and  their  laws  of  relation 
and  inter-relations  abstracted  and  aflBrmed  :  Physiology  will  then 
have  reached  a  quantitative  stage.  (60).  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  stage  is  more  nearly  reached  by  stock-dealers,  gymnasts  and 
pugilists  than  by  scientists.  The  feeding  and  clothing  of  armies- 
is  helping  to  give  it  some  practical  impetus. 

We  have  now  investigated  very  briefly,  the  characteristics  of  a 
few  sciences  as  sciences,  let  us  proceed  to  make  application  of  our 
conclusions  to  the  solution  of  our  question,  "  Is  Education  a 
Science  ?"  (61).  The  phenomenon,  (7),  of  which  the  science  o£ 
education  treats,  is  the  human  mind  as  an  object  of  trainings 
(62).  The  science  of  education  is  not  the  science  of  the  mind.  It 
will  depend  upon  that  science  for  many  of  its  terms  and  technical- 
ities, but  these  terms  and  technicalities  will  be  taken  without  other 
explanation  than  mere  definition.  (63).  The  science  of  educa- 
tion treats  only  of  those  properties  of  the  mind  involved  in  its  de- 
velopment, or  simply  of  the  mind  in  leference  to  its  training. 
(64).  This  phenomenon  represents  an  assemblage  of  properties 
the  most  varied  and  complex,  with  possibilities  as  unlimited  as. 
they  are  indefinite,  (8).  (65).  The  limits  and  extent  of  the 
science  will  therefore  be  ill-defined  until  the  phenomenon  and  ita 
possibilities  are  better  understood.     (11).     (66).      The  rigor   of 
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system  which  characterizes  the  mathematics  (4)  we  need  not  look 
for,  as  the  complexity  of  the  phenomenon  is  too  great,  and  our  fa- 
miliarity with  its  properties  and  possibilities  too  slight.     (12) 

(67).  The  qualitative  stage  (34)  of  an  educational  science  is 
just  being  reached.  We  are  passing  out  of  the  jmrely  recording, 
or  historical,  or  empirical  phase  into  that  of  unification  or  classifica- 
tion. The  unity  of  origin  (37)  is  l)eing  searched  for  and  will  be 
fixed  upon  during  the  present  decade.  The  writer  thinks  that 
these  are  set  forth  for  the  fii*st  time  in  "  First  Principles  of  the 
Science  and  art  of  education."  (68).  The  Quantitative  stage 
(36)  will  undoubtedly  1)6  reached  in  certain  divisions  of  the  science, 
while  other  portions  will  long,  perhaps  always,  remain  nearly 
qualitative,  just  as  has  been  the  case  with  natural  philosophy. 
(43).  Quantitative  educational  science  will  first  appear  in  the  de- 
l)artment  of  logic,  some  portions  of  which  Jevons  and  other 
autliors  have  already  reduced  very  nearly  to  a  quantitative  condi- 
tion. (69).  We  conclude  then,  distinctly,  that  there  is  soon  to 
be  a  science  of  education,  in  the  sense  that  geometry  is  a  science, 
There  is  already  a  science  of  education  in  the  sense  that  physiology 
is  a  science.  Many  works  upon  education  have  been  published 
already  which  are  quite  as  entitled  to  be  called  scientific  treatises 
us  are  many  other  texts  treating  of  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. 

(70).  The  science  of  education  must  be  the  outgrowth  of 
teaching,  or  the  process  of  education.  By  studying  the  process, 
and  by  this  means  alone,  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  principles  in- 
volved. (71).  Teaching  is  a  process^  controlled  by  principles^ 
arriving  at  products.  (72).  Teaching  being  a  process,  is  there- 
fore an  art,  not  a  science.  (73).  A  treatise  upon,  or  systematic 
arrangement  and  presentation  of  the  principles  controlling  the  pro- 
cess of  art,  would  be  the  science  of  education.  (74).  The  pro- 
duct of  the  process  of  teaching  is  the  habit  of  happy,  unselfish  self- 
improvement.  (76).  The  Art  of  Teaching  is,  then,  the  sj'stemati- 
cal  process  of  training  the  growing  mind  toward  the  habit  of 
happy,  unselfish  self  improvement. 

(76).  The  science  of  Education  is  the  systematic  arrangement 
and  presentation  of  the  principles  which  control  the  process  of 
teaching.  (77).  The  first  or  fundamental  principles  of  education 
must  be  old  abstractions  never  to  be  realized,  but  ever  striven 
toward.     (48,  49,  50).     (78).     When  first  stated  these  principles 
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may  be  violently  opposed,  yet  being  axiomatic,  they  will  gradually 
sink  into  human  consciousness,  there  to  remain  no  more  liable  to 
disturbance  than  are  the  axioms  of  geometry,  or  Newton's  laws  of 
motion,  or  Archimedes'  principles  of  mechanics.  (79).  The 
fundamental  principles  of  education  will  be  of  three  kinds,  defini- 
tions, axioms,  postulates.  (80).  The  definitions  will  prescribe 
the  limits  of  the  phenomenon,  which  is  the  subject-matter,  and  of 
the  sub-phenomena  necessary  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject- 
matter,  by  giving  its  fundamental  propei-ties  technical  names. 
(81).  The  Axioms  will  assert  the  fundamental,  primordial,  indis- 
putable properties  of  the  subject-matter,  i.e.,  what  may  he  done 
with  the  subject-matter. 

(83).  The  Principles  of  the  science  of  education  will  be  merely 
the  general  statement  of  processes  which  will  have  their  special  ap- 
plications or  realization  in  particular  methods  or  processes  detailed 
in  the  art  of  education.  (84).  To  illustrate :  In  the  process  or 
method  of  solving  an  equation,  tmnsposition  is  a  principle  by  which 
it  may  be  reduced  ;  but  again  transposition  is  a  method  or  process, 
depending  upon  the  principle,  "If  equals  be  subtracted  from 
equals,  the  results  are  equals."  So  that  principles  are  simply  the 
affirmation  of  the  most  general  processes — and  processes  or  meth- 
ods are  the  aggregation  of  exemplifications  of  principles.  (85). 
The  science  of  education  will  therefore  include  the  few  most  gen- 
eral mothods  or  most  universal  principles.  (86).  As  the  princi- 
ples of  machines  apply  clearly  to  very  few  and  the  most  elementa- 
ry machines,  yet  are  involved  in  all  (49) ;  as  the  principles  of 
geometry  apply  clearly  to  very  few  and  the  most  regular  magni- 
tudes, yet  are  involved  in  all  (49)  ;  so  the  principles  of  education 
will  apply  clearly  to  but  very  few  and  the  simplest  of  cases,  yet 
they  wiU  be  involved  in  all. 

(87).  As  the  magnitudes  of  geometry  and  the  machines  of 
Mechanics  are  perfected  ideals  (49,  50)  impossible  to  realize  in 
practice  (for  a  perfectly  straight  line  or  a  frictionless  machine  are 
ever  impossibilities)  so  the  mind  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of 
the  science  of  education  must  be  a  perfected  ideal  never  to  be 
realized  in  practice.  (88).  As  we  do  not  discard  the  science  of 
geometry  because  we  can  never  draw  a  straight  line,  or  the  science 
of  mechanics  because  we  cannot  have  a  lever  without  weight  and 
without  friction  and  in  a  vacuum,  neither  should  we  discard  the 
science  of  education  because  we  do  not  find  the  theoretical  mind  of 
which  it  must  treat. 
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EMERSOX    O.    STEVENS,    ADKLBERT   COLLEGE,    CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

THE  American  University  lias  supplanted  the  American  College. 
The  institutions  of  character  which  have  been  founded,  for 
the  higher  education  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have 
been  not  colleges  but  universities.  Of  the  older  institutions,  those 
which  have  made  the  most  rapid  and  substantial  progress  have  had 
their  development  along  university  lines.  Except  in  the  case  of 
a  very  few  universities  which  liave  sprung  into  existence  at  the 
fiat  of  some  lich  man,  the  evoluticm  of  the  universities  of  this 
country  has  been  from  a  classical  college  as  a  nucleus.  Gradually, 
by  the  addition  of  professional  schools  or  the  development  of  some 
department  of  the  college  into  a  separate  school,  the  institution  has 
acquired  univei>iity  powers,  and  ha^  eventually  assumed  the  formal 
title  of  univei-sity.  The  ideal  of  the  American  Univei'sity  is  not 
the  ideal  of  the  English  or  the  German  University.  It  is  not,  like 
the  former,  a  federation  of  colleges,  or  like  the  latter,  a  collection 
of  professional  schools.  The  ideal  of  the  American  University  is 
rather  that  of  an  institution  where  a  student  may  secure  a  broad 
general  training  of  the  highest  character,  and  also  the  special  train- 
ing which  shall  fit  him  for  his  chosen  profession.  A  classical  col- 
lege is  a  better  college  for  being  a  member  of  a  university.  A  pnv 
fessional  school  is  a  better  school  for  being  more  or  less  intimately 
associated  with  a  classical  college.  The  four  oldest  and  highly 
respected  educational  institutions  of  this  country,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  Columbia,  are  institutions  of  this  character,  where 
the  classical  department  and  the  professional  schools  co-operate  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  using  the  same  books,  the  same  appara- 
tus, and  the  same  buildings,  and  re-act  upon  each  other  to  the 
advantage  of  both.  These  universities  have  all  developed  from  a 
classical  college  and  in  them  all  the  classical  department  is  an 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  department. 

Among  the  older  institutions  which  have  made  a  rapid  advance 
in  the  development  of  the  univei'sity  idea  within  the  last  few  years, 
an  honorable  place  is  to  be  accorded  to  Western  Reserve  Umversi- 
ty.     The  last  catalogue  of  this  institution  shows  an  enrollment  of 
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niae  hundred  studente,  with  a  teaching  force  of  eighty-five  profes- 
sors and  instructors,  and  an  endowment  aggregating  $2,000,000.00. 
This  efficient  teaching  force  and  this  generous  endowment  entitle 
Western  Reserve  University  to  an  important  place  among  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  country.  A  consideration  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  university  will  show  tliat  the  quality  of  its 
work  also  entitles  it  to  such  a  place. 

Like  the  older  and  larger  institutions  mentioned  above,  Western 
Reserve  University  has  developed  from  a  classical  college.     Also, 
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as  with  those  institutions,  the  classical  department  is  still  the  most 
important  member  of  the  university.  The  nucleus  about  which 
Western  Reserve  University  has  been  built  and  is  still  building,  is 
Adelbert  College.  This  college  is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  west 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  having  been  founded  in  the  year  1826  at 
Hudson,  Ohio,  as  Western  Reserve  College.  A  well-known  writer 
speaks  of  the  value  to  a  college  of  tradition  as  a  quickening  and 
ennobling  influence  upon  its  students.     Western  Reserve  College 
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has  a  past  of  which  slie  may  well  be  proud.  The  oldest  college  of 
Northern  Ohio,  Western  Reserve  College  was  founded,  not  in  the 
int€re8t  of  any  sect  or  scliism,  or  to  perpetuate  any  one  man's 
name,  but  in  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  fai>6eeing  men  who  knew 
the  value  of  science  and  learning  to  the  community.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  college  was  the  exponent  of  the  best  life 
and  thought  of  the  Western  Heserve.  The  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve,  comprehending  the  fairest  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in 
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its  settlement  by  New  England  men  became  a  newer  New  Eng- 
land. Its  settlers  brought  with  them  all  that  was  best  of  the  civil- 
ization of  their  old  home.  Bancroft,  in  his  history,  alludes  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Western  Reserve  as  "the  compact  establishment 
of  the  culture  of  New  England."  The  idea  of  a  college  which 
these  men  entertained  was  of  such  an  institution  as  they  had  been 
acquainted  with  in  the  East.  The  college  which  they  founded 
was  consequently  a  New  England  college  upon  Western  territory. 
Western  Reserve  College  has  always  been  an  Eastern  college  in 
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tradition  and  inethod.  Her  teachers  have  been  largely  Eastern 
men,  and  her  standard  of  scholarship  has  always  been  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  New  England  colleges.  Her  students  who  have  gone 
to  Eastern  colleges  to  complete  their  college  course  or  to  puraue 
graduate  studies  have  invariably  taken  high  rank  as  scholai-a.  A 
true  story,  which  old  Western  Reserve  graduates  are  fond  of  tel- 
ling, is  that  of  a  student  who,  being  third  in  a  class  of  ten  in  his 
Junior  year  at  Western  Reserve,  went  to  Yale  and  graduated  first 
in  a  class  of  over  fifty,  afterwards  to  become  one  of  the  supreme 
judges  of  the  United  States.     It  may  be  said  by  the  way  that  Yale 
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has  always  been  an  absorber  of  Western  Reserve  talent.  Her  fac- 
ulty at  the  present  time  includes  four  Western  Reserve  men,  three 
of  them  at  the  bead  of  the  important  departments  of  Philosophy, 
Greek,  and  German. 

Some  yeai-s  ago.  President  Bodine  of  Kenyon  College  remarked^ 
"  Western  Reserve  College  has  perhaps  not  been  so  widely  known 
as  some  of  the  other  Ohio  colleges,  but  from  the  first  she  has  been 
one  of  the  very  best  colleges  in  the  country,"  If  we  pause  to  con- 
sider what  constitutes  a  good  college,  we  shall  find  that,  desirable 
as  they  are,  fine  buildings  and  elaboi-ate  equipment  are  not  the 
most  important  element,  but  rather  an  able  faculty  presenting  a 
strong  course  of  study.  If,  in  her  early  days.  Western  Reserve  Col- 
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lege  had  been  asked  wherein  lay  her  wealth,  she,  like  the  Spartan 
king  pointing  to  his  soldiers  in  response  to  the  inquiiy  for  the  defen- 
sive wall  of  his  city,  would  have  proudly  pointed  to  her  faculty. 
Among  the  professors  on  the  Western  Reserve  faculty  have  been 
such  men  as  Elias  Loomis,  a  mathematician  and  scientist  of  world- 
wide fame ;  President  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth ;  President  Chadbourne 
of  Williams;  Professor  Charles  A.  Young,  the  Astronomer,  of 
Princeton;  Professor  Hickok  of  Union  and  Amherst;  Professor 
Barrows,  the  distinguished  Hebi*aist,  of  Andover,  and  many  others 
of  equal  eminence.  Dr.  N.  P.  Seymour,  the  distinguished  classical 
and  English  scholar,  to  whom  Professor  Hadley  submitted  the 
entire  manuscript  of  his  Greek  Grammar  for  revision  and  correc- 
tion before  publication,  was  a  member  of  the  Western  Reserve  fac- 
ulty for  over  half  a  century.  It  was  said  by  a  prominent  educator 
that  durmg  the  decade  of  1840-60,  on  account  of  the  celebritj-  of 
the  scientific  men  on  its  faculty.  Western  Reserve  College  was  bet- 
ter known  in  Europe  than  Yale  itself.  The  nephew  of  the  first 
president  Storre,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storra  of  Brooklyn,  pronounced 
Western  Reserve  College  "  the  noblest  column  in  the  propylaea  of 
Western  Colleges."  It  was  to  the  memory  of  President  Storrs 
himself  that  Whittier  wrote  his  poem  beginning: 

**Thoa  hast  faUen  in  thine  armour, 

Thou  martyr  of  the  Lord ! 
With  thy  last  breath  crying  'Onward'  I 

And  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword." 

Probably  the  highest  honor  ever  conferred  upon  a  college  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  was  conferred  upon  Western  Reserve  College 
when  the  first  alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  west  of  the 
mountains  was  established  there  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  old- 
est and  most  distinguished  colleges  of  America — an  honor  conferred 
before  the  college  was  twenty-one  years  old. 

Western  Reserve  College  has  never  been  a  large  college  in  point 
of  numbera,  and  for  an  Ohio  college  this  has  perhaps  been  a  bene- 
fit rather  than  a  misfortune.  She  has  never  striven  for  numbers  at 
the  expense  of  thoroughness.  There  has  been  no  angling  for  stu- 
dents by  a  lowering  of  standard.  Her  motto  has  ever  been  mulfum 
rather  than  midta.  But  though  rich  in  scholarship,  the  college  was 
for  many  years  poor  in  funds.  When,  therefore,  in  1880,  Mr. 
Amasa  Stone,  a  citizen  of  Cleveland,  offered  the  college 
the  munificent  sum  of  $500,000.00  provided  it  would  remove  to 
Cleveland  and  assume  the  name  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western 
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Reserve  University,  the  offer  was  accepted.  The  name  Adelbert 
was  to  form  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Stone's  son  Adelbert,  w^ho  had  been 
drowned  while  a  student  at  Yale.  The  trustees,  in  accepting  this 
offer,  recognized  the  increased  opportunities  which  the  college 
would  have  as  a  city  college  and  as  a  member  of  a  university.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  new  buildings,  in  1882,  the  removal  was  ef- 
fected, and  the  college,  under  the  new,  and  at  that  time  prophetic^ 
name  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University,  entered 
upon  a  new  career. 

Since  its  removal  to  Cleveland,  the  college,  with  increased  wealth 
and  enlarged  opportunities,  has  been  faithful  to  its  traditions.  The 
removal  was  a  change  of  coelum  non  animum.  It  has  an  able  fac- 
ulty, many  of  its  members  being  men  of  wide  reputation  as  schol- 
ars. Its  coui*se  is  strong,  varied  and  elastic.  The  studies  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  mainly  required ;  those  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  mainly  elective.  The  elective  studies^ 
nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  are  arranged  in  groups.  Each  stu- 
dent in  his  Junior  year  selects  his  group  and  in  this  group  his  elec- 
tive studies  will  maiDly  lie,  but  he  also  has  choice  of  ceitain  free 
electives,  so  that  in  his  last  two  years  he  may  specialize  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  or  he  may  make  his  course  a  broad  one,  but  not  so 
broad  as  to  dissipate  his  energy.  In  location,  the  college  is  partic- 
ularly fortunate,  being  situated  upon  one  of  the  handsomest  por- 
tions of  the  famous  Euclid  Avenue,  directly  opposite  Wade  Park, 
and  in  one  of  the  most  refined  and  cultured  communities  of  the 
country.  The  stately  and  beautiful  monument  of  President  Gar- 
field, upon  the  loftiest  elevation  of  Lake  View  Cemetery,  is  in 
plain  view  of  the  college,  about  half^a  mile  away.  The  college  oc- 
cupies four  buildings,  and  is  well  equipped  with  laboratories  and 
museums.  The  library,  numbering  forty  thousand  volumes,  is  well 
chosen  and  is  growing  rapidly.  It  now  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
the  library  room  in  the  main  building.  It  is  particularly  full  in 
the  departments  of  English,  French  and  History,  while  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm  Scherer,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
which  upon  his  death  several  years  ago  was  purchased  entire,  the 
college  possesses  the  best  equipment  in  the  country  for  the  study 
of  German  litemture  and  philology.  The  college  gynmasium  was 
erected  in  1888,  and  is  furnished  with  the  best  apparatus.  During 
the  past  summer,  the  athletic  field  has  been  gradedjand  enclosed 
at  an  expense  of  about  $3,000.00. 
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Adelbert  College  is  open  to  men  only.  But  co-ordinate  with 
Adelbert  College  is  the  College  for  Women,  the  classical 
department  of  the  university  for  the  education  of  young  women- 
The  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University  represents 
the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  found  a  women's  college  as  a 
part  of  a  university.  As  a  member  of  the  university,  it  is 
co-ordinate  with  Adelbert  College,  and  not  subordinate  to  it. 
It  is  in  no  sense  an  "annex."  The  requirements  for  admisMion 
to  it  are  identical  with  those  for  admission  to  Adelbert  College, 
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aad  its  course  of  study  is  equally  comprehensive  and  exact. 
It  represents  not  co-education,  nor  separate  education,  but  co- 
ordinate education.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  being  a  member 
of  a  univereity  in  the  way  of  additional  laboratory  library,  and 
teaching  facilities,  and  yet  it  retains  its  distinctive  features  as  a 
wtMiMn's  college.  Its  growth  has  surprised  its  best  friends.  Be- 
ginning in  the  year  1888  with  a  Freshman  class  of  three  members, 
dependent  for  its  teaching  upon  the  voluntary  instruction  of  the 
members  of  the  Adelbert  College  faculty,  and  holding  its  classes 
in  a  hired  building,  it  now  has  an  independent  endowment  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  two  beautiful  buildings  erected  at  a 
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<jost  of  $100,000,  and  a  faculty  of  eighteen  members,  while  the 
last  Freahnian  class  included  over  fifty  students.  Clark  Hall,  a 
beautiful  Gothic  structure  designed  by  Richard  Ml  Hunt,  contains 
recitation  balb,  library,  chapel,  gymnasium  and  offices.  Guilford 
Cottage,  in  the  colonial  style  of  architecture,  contains  apartments 
for  students  who  reside  at  the  college.  Among  the  students  last 
jear  were  former  students  at  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
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PRESIDENT   CHARLES  'F.    THWIKG. 


Thejfaculties  of  Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for  Women 
exchange  work,  so  tliat  the  students  in  each  college  hare  the  ad- 
vantage of  double  instruction  in  almost  every  subject  taught.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  the  faculties  of  Adelbert  College  and  the 
CoUegeMor  Women  is  their  catholicity.  A  great  danger  with  the 
American  college,  especially  with  the  Western  American  college, 
is  the  danger  of  inbreeding  in  the  choice  of  teachers.  MaJiy  col- 
leges choose  their  professors  almost  entirely  from  their  own  gradu- 
ates. This  danger.  Western  Reserve  has  sought  to  avoid.  Her 
jKiIicy  is  to  choose  the  best  teachers  available.     Upon  the  faculties 
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of  the  classical  department  of  Western  Reserve  University  are 
graduates  from  twelve  different  colleges  besides  Western  Reserve, 
including  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Amherst,  Williams,  Dartmouth, 
Cornell,  Hamilton,  Smith,  Vassar,  Vanderbilt,  and  the  University 
of  Indiana.  At  the  head  of  these  faculties  and  of  the  other  facul- 
ties of  the  univeraity,  is  President  Charles  F.  Thwing.  President 
Thwing  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  these  pages.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  Andover,  a  successful  minister  and  a 
well-known  writer  for  the  press,  he  came  to  his  present  position 
three  years  ago.  In  this  time  he  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  for 
the  position  he  holds.     Under  his  administration  every  department 
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of  the  university  has  sho^vu  increasing  vigor.  His  acquaintance 
with  college  affairs  is  unsurpassed.  Several  years  ago  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  pronounced  Dr.  Thwing  the  best  authorily  on 
college  matters  in  the  country.  A  man  of  tireless  enei^,  and 
decided  character.  Dr.  Thwing  is  nevertheless  urbane  in  man- 
ner and  tolerant  in  disposition.  His  sympathies  are  warm  and 
quick.  Of  broad  culture,  and  far-sighted  and  liberal  views,  and 
with  his  best  years  before  him,  he  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion which  he  holds.  His  exceptional  administrative  ability  is  felt 
in  every  department  of  the  university. 

Closely  connected  with  Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for 
Women,  is  the  Graduate  School,  which  was  established  last  year 
and  which  promises  to  be  one  of   the  most   important  membeis 
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of  the  univereity.  In  it  are  offered  ninety  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph,D.  For  the  attainment  of  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  at  least  two  years  of  study  in  reuidenoe  are  required. 
The  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  numbers  twenty  members.  The 
dean  is  Professor  R.  W,  Deering,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Graduat«  School  this  year  are  former 
students  at  Oberiin,  Wellesley.  Vale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  P^ngland, 
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The  Western  Reserve  Medical  School  haa  been  in  operation  for 
over  fifty  years.  It  was  one  of  the  very  first  medical  schools  in 
the  country  to  adopt  a  three  years  course  of  study,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  scholarship  for  admission.  It  occupies  a  splendid 
building  erected  a  few  years  ^o  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000.00. 
Within  the  last  year  it  has  received  a  gift  of  $125,000,00  as  au  en- 
dowment fund.  Its  faculty  includes  twenty  members.  A  Dumber 
of  new  professors  have  been  recently  added. 

The  Dental  School  was  organized  last  year  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  It  h£ts  a  faculty  of  eight  members  and  a 
three  years'  course.     Ita  patronage  has  been  most  encouraging. 

Another  department  organized  last  year  is  the  Law  School. 
The  trustees  give  as  their  reason  for  establishing  this  school  the 
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fact  that  out  of  the  fifty  or  more  law  schools  in  the  country,  only 
five  or  six  have  their  instruction  given  by  professors  who  wholly 
devote  themselves  to  such  work,  that  only  five  or  six  present  a 
three  years'  course,  that  only  two  or  three  liave  both  these  ele- 
ments of  excellence,  and  that  no  one  of  these  two  or  three  is  west 
of  the  Hudson  River.  Tlie  course  of  instruction  combines  the 
three  well-known  methods  of  teaching  law,  namely,  the  lecture 
system,  the  textrbook  system,  and  the  case  system.     During  the 
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first  year  of  its  existence  the  school  has  received  towards  an  en- 
dowment fund,  a  gift  of  $50,000.00.  It  is  probable  that  a  new 
building  will  be  erected  within  the  next  two  years. 

Like  many  "  western  universities,"  Western  Reserve  University 
has  a  Conservatory  o£  music.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
directora  of  the  Conservatory  claim  thai,  a  degree  from  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Western  Reserve  University  is  fully  equal  lo  any  conser- 
vatory diploma  of  Europe. 
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The  University  maintains  two  preparatory  schools,  but  these 
are  at  a  distance  from  the  general  student  body  of  the  University. 
One  of  them,  Western  Reserve  Academy,  occupies  the  former 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  College  at  Hudson,  and  is  said  to 
have  the  finest  campus  of  any  preparatory  school  in  the  country. 
The  other,  Green  Spring  Academy,  is  situated  at  Green  Spring, 
Ohio. 

Under  the  Administration  of  President  Thwing,  the  older  de- 
partments of  the  university  have  entered  upon  a  new  career  of 
prosperity,  and  the  new  departments  organized  since  his  inaugura- 
tion have  shown  such  a  rapid  and  substantial  growth  as  more  than 
to  please  the  best  friends  of  the  institution. 
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MANY  people  are  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  common  longhand 
writing,  but  cannot  learn  the  complex  and  tiresome  systems 
now  offered  to  the  public.  A  form  of  abbreviation  is  needed  which 
can  be  generally  adopted.  People  wish  to  lessen  the  labor  of  their 
correspondence  as  well  as  of  their  private  memoranda.  The 
system  herewith  presented  is  simple.  The  child  in  school  can 
learn  it  as  a  recreation  rather  than  a  task,  and  if,  when  older,  he 
becomes  an  amanuensis  or  a  reporter,  it  will  still  serve  his  purpose. 
The  general  adoption  of  these  Word  Signs  alone  would  save  the 
people  an  immense  amount  of  lal)or,  for  a  few  words,  often  used, 
make  up  about  a  third  of  all  literature.  But  the  entire  plan  is 
practicable,  for  those  who  know  how  to  spell  words  by  their  sounds, 
and  a  little  study  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  English,  and  a  little 
practice,  will  enable  anyone  to  do  this. 

Writing  is  shortened  by  using  certain  letters  and  strokes  as  sub- 
stitutes for  cei-tain  familiar  words.  There  are  eighty-three  of  these 
Word  Signs.  And  all  otlier  words  are  shortened  by  writing  sim- 
ply the  signs  for  their  actual  sounds.  There  are  thirty-six  of  these 
Sound  Signs. 

Those  who  wish  to  write  always  on  the  line,  and  more  legibly, 
though  more  slowly,  can  use  the  longhand  letters,  p,  b,  f,  v,  c,  g, 
s,  z,  instead  of  the  brief  sound  signs  given  in  the  table  for  these 
letters.  Those  who  do  not  thus  use  the  letter  v,  can  use  v  as  a 
sound  sign  instead  of  w,  making  it  tall  for  wh. 
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The  brief  signs  for  p,  b,  c,  g,  are  always  made  by  a  downward 
stroke,  and  when  they  begin  a  word  are  made  by  a  stroke  from 
above  the  line  down  to  the  line.  And  the  brief  signs  for  f,  v,  s,  z^ 
are  always  made  by  an  upward  stroke,  and  when  they  begin  a  word 
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0^ 
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are  made  by  a  stroke  from  below  the  line  up  to  it.  A  few  words^ 
as  revives,  involves,  rise  so  high  that  they  should  begin  below  the 
line,  and  a  few  also,  as  improbable,  fall  so  low  that  they  should  be* 
gin  above  the  line. 
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When  two  straight  strokes  having  the  same  direction,  are  joined 
in  a  word,  as  in  wan,  size^  bevel^  they  are  joined  by  a  little  jog 
downward  or  forward.     The  sound  signs  for  y,  i,  have  curved  lines, 


Ho 
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and  are  thus  distinguished  from  combinations  of  straight  strokes. 
The  sign  for  ng  is  the  last  part  of  n,  and  is  like  a  v  bottom  up. 
The  sign  for  y  is  a  t  bottom  up  without  the  cross.    Sh  dififers  from 
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o  in  that  it  is  a  simple  loop,  and  is  below  the  line.  In  careful 
writing  the  sound  of  zh  has  a  broader  loop  than  sh  and  nk  is 
broader  than  ng. 
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In  rapid  writing,  vowels  are  omitted,  unless  needed  to  recognize 
a  word.  It  may  be  best  to  write  a  vowel  which  is  sounded  strongly* 
especially  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  word,  as  in  able^  see.    And 
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when  two  vowels  come  together,  as  in  real^  the  first  of  them  may  be 
written.  And  when  several  different  words  have  the  same  conso- 
nant sounds,  as  fall,  fail,  feel,  it  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
by  writing  the  vowel.  The  sign  h  may  also  be  often  omitted. 
Words  are  often  recognized  by  their  connection,  but  it  is  best  to 
write  a  word  always  in  the  same  form.  Double  consonants  usually 
need  but  one  sound  sign  to  represent  both. 

A  long  horizontal  stroke,  twice  the  length  of  m  is  the  sign  of 
omission.  A  word  readily  understood  may  be  represented  by  its 
initial  sound  sign  with  the  long  stroke  added.  So  a  familiar  phrase 
or  sentence  may  be  represented  by  the  initials  of  the  first  two  or 
more  words  and  the  long  stroke  all  written  as  one  word. 

A  sound  sign  which  has  the  same  form  as  a  word  sign  cannot 
stand  alone  as  a  sound  sign.  Word  signs  may  be  joined  to  each 
other,  but  not  to  other  words.  But  when  such  a  compound  woi-d 
sign  has  the  same  form  as  a  simple  word  the  compound  is  distin- 
guished by  placing  it  a  little  above  the  line  of   simple  words. 

The  word  sign  for  "it"  is  always  written  downward,  and  the 
word  sign  for  "  I "  when  joined  to  other  word  signs  is  made  like  ''  it  '\ 
but  written  upward. 

The  period  is  not  used  for  punctuation,  but  a  full  stop  is  indica^ 
ted  by  a  long  space.  Words  may  be  emphasized  by  underscoring^ 
and  may  be  enclosed  in  brackets  but  not  in  parentheses. 
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"TjpREQUENTLY  methods  which  are  suitable  for  one  student  will 
-■-  not  do  at  all  for  another.  So  different  ways  must  be  tried ; 
different  attractions  and  incentives,  as  well  as  commands,  must  be 
used ;  all  to  attain  the  same  result,  the  training  of  the  student  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  literature  of  his  subject,  to  be  able  to  trace 
it  in  its  different  phases  from  book  to  book,  or  mind  to  mind,  to  bo 
correct  in  his  judgment  as  to  what  is  desirable  or  undesirable,  to 
exercise  discreetly  the  "  art  of  skipping,"  to  be,  in  fact,  an  inde- 
pendent, self-directing,  intelligent  reader  whenever  and  wherever 
opportunities  for  reading  are  thrown  in  his  way,  in  college  or  noU 
From  the  varying  nature  of  the  different  courses  of  study  in  a 
university  no  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  drawn  in  this  matter; 
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but  the  work  in  the  library  ought  to  be  increased  steadily,  and 
whenever  possible  placed  in  a  position  of  equal  nominal  as  well  as. 
relative  and  real  impoitance  with  the  class- work.  The  culmina- 
tion of  this  idea,  as  regards  its  universal  importance,  should  be  in 
the  freedom  given  and  time  required  by  the  university  in  the 
preparation  of  the  graduating  thesis.  The  evolution  of  the  thesis 
has  been  in  these  state  institutions  rapid,  consistent  with  the  at- 
tendant  circumstances,  and  in  the  right  direction.  Possibilities  in 
thesis  work  have  increased  with  better  facilities  for^research  and 
experiment,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  But  at  the  present  time  a 
large  majority  of  the  thesis  subjects  are  chosen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  senior  year,  or  even  earlier.  The  subject  once  chosen,  the 
advice  of  professors,  aid  of  librarians,  and  stores  of  books  should  all 
be  placed  at  the  investigator's  disposal  for  his  constant  use  during 
the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  college,  that  the  thesis  completed  may 
be  a  fair  representation  to  the  university  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  the  student  who  has  done  it.  And  that  the  thesis,  the 
result  of  the  library  as  well  as  the  class  training,  is  thus  recog- 
nized, is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  many  courses  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  senior  yeai*  is  now  specifically  laid  out  for 
thesis  work.  In  many  courses  this  is  the  case  for  the  last  two 
terms;  properly  prepared  for  and  directed,  the  library  work  can 
and  should  be  made  equally  heavy  for  the  whole' year. 

This  is  no  visionary  scheme ;  library  work  is  of  all  this  impor- 
tance. Omitting  the  comparatively  very  few  men  who  continue 
in  educational  pursuits,  the  collegiate  education  ends  with  the 
presentation  of  the  diplomas.  Scattering  over  the  world  in  busi- 
ness enterpiise,  men  have  little  time  and  often  less  opportunity  for 
the  consultation  of  selected  collections  of  books.  Is  it  not  impor- 
tant, then,  that  they  make  the  best  of  the  world  which  is  opened 
before  them  in  the  volumes  of  the  college  library,  and  acquire 
there  the  habits,  desires,  and  instincts  of  the  reading  men  of  the 
present  day ;  in  order  that  they  may  become,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
verbial American  rush  and  irreverence,  broad-minded,  good  citi- 
zens of  the  great  commonwealth  ? 

The  matter  of  selection  of  volumes  for  purchase  being  so  largely 
governed  by  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose,  little  can  be  said 
concerning  it  except  in  an  entirely  general  way.  From  the  be- 
ginning, however,  the  foundation  of  the  university  library,  like 
that  of  the  university  itself,  should  be  broadly  and  substantially 
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laid.  If  a  definite  policy  can  be  planned  and  adhered  to,  so  much 
the  better  ;  but  it  should  not  be  inflexible  or  unchangeable,  for  the 
library  should  be  built  up  to  supply  the  demands  of  its  own  institu- 
tion, i-ather  than  to  conform  to  the  theoretical  lines  of  some  other. 
The  policy  of  one  decade  may  need  to  be  greatly  modified  in  order  to 
be  the  right  thing  for  the  next.  With  each  succeeding  year  the 
publications  of  every  class  and  description  increase,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  proper  selection  of  books  and  the  best  outlay  of  money  be- 
comes greater  and  more  difficult.  By  virtue  of  his  position  the 
librarian  is,  and  should  be,  in  charge  of  this  as  well  as  the  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  library,  for  his  business  and  interest  are 
in  the  development  of  the  library  as  a  whole,  not  of  any  individual 
part  of  it.  By  all  means  should  he  consult  the  professors  of  the 
various  branches  of  instruction  as  to  the  real  and  relative  merit  of 
works  which  are  issued  in  their  respective  callings.  So,  when 
books  are  to  be  bought,  recommendations  should  be  had  from  the 
members  of  the  Faculty^;  for  the  librarian,  who  must  cover  as  he 
may  all  the  ground,  cannot  be  so  carefully  posted  as  to  the  quality 
of  a  certain  work  as  the  man  whose  whole  interest  and  energy 
goes  in  that  one  direction.  The  librarian  having  received  all  these 
recommendations,  it  is  still  his  duty  to  see  that  money  is  not 
wasted  in  needless  conflicts  and  duplications,  to  assure  himself 
still  further  if  lie -can  that  the  books  will  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  to  do  that  which  seems,  from  every 
stand-point,  best  to  be  done. 

As  there  are  now,  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be  great 
men  who  are  the  prominent  figures  in  the  worlds  of  their -respec- 
tive professions,  so  there  have  been,  are,  and  always  will  be  great 
works,  the  products  of  master  minds,  in  the  literature  of  each  pro- 
fession. First,  then,  in  the  building  of  a  library,  should  be  got- 
ten these  fundamental  works,  be  they  of  the  present  age  or  the 
past.  Fully  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  spirit  and  progress 
of  the  age,  still  the  foundation  should  be  strong.  Around  these 
great  works  should  be  grouped  those  which  are  less  great,  less 
well-known,  less  general.  In  whatever  way  the  plan  is  carried  out, 
the  cardinal  idea  should  be  one  of  breadth,  strength,  and  continual 
enlargement.  In  choosing  from  books  of  fifty  years  ago  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  experience,  and  history  will  be  of  great 
assistance,  will  point  out  clearly  the  excellence  and  desirability  of 
the  work  which  has  lived.      The  mummy  book  will  be  as  other 
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mummies,  only  a  curiosity  which  few  people  want.  In  choosing- 
from  the  books  of  to-day,  individual  judgment  must  be  used  more 
largely,  more  investigation  is  necessary,  for  the  test  of  time  has  as 
yet  given  no  indication  as  to  worth.  Mistakes  will  be  made, 
but  the  book  that  stands  on  a  shelf  by  mistake  often  but  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  the  good  book  by  its  side.  Rapid  as  is  the 
progress,  great  as  are  the  changes  in  the  world  of  thought  to-day» 
books  ought  not  to  be  bought  on  the  principle  that  in  ten  years 
they  are  to  be  removed,  or  even  hidden,  to  make  way  for  the 
works  of  the  new  decade.  Superseded  though  it  may  be,  the 
book  which  is  selected  one  day  as  a  good  book,  the  best  of  its 
kind,  deserves  from  that  day  forever  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the 
department  to  which  it  belongs.  Students  are  in  no  danger  from 
it  if  they  are  protected,  as  they  should  be,  by  progressive  teachers 
and  librarians,  and  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  history  of  the  men 
and  the  thought  of  its  department  it  should  stay  in  the  light  of 
succeeding  days,  ready  to  give  up  its  stores  to  whomever  asks  for 
them  for  any  good  purpose.  Libraries  should  grow  not  like  the 
flower-garden  which  varies  year  after  year  only  in  color  and  design, 
but  rather  like  the  forest  which  each  succeeding  season  finds 
strong  and  mightier  and  wider-reaching,  with  a  new  growth  of 
youth  and  beauty  constantly  appearing  above  the  solid  strength 
which  accumulated  little  by  little  in  the  days  of  the  past. 

Whether  it  be  in  accord  with  the  so-called  decimal  or  dictionary 
idea,  any  system  of  arrangement  and  classification  must  be  pri- 
marily designed  to  be  the  best  for  its  individual  attendant  circum- 
stances. Whatever  it  may  be,  it  should  be  adapted  in  the  best 
manner  possible  to  the  size,  rate  of  development,  and  above  all  to 
the  use  to  which  the  library  is  and  may  be  subjected.  A  sptem 
which  would  work  admirably  in  a  circulating  public  library  might 
not,  probably  would  not,  do  at  all  for  a  reference  library  for 
miscellaneous  use,  and  neither  one  would  do  for  a  college  library. 
The  best  system  for  any  one  collection  of  books  is  the  system 
which  offers  the  largest  per  cent,  of  the  whole  beneficent  influence 
of  the  material  at  hand  with  the  least  difficulty  to  the  patrons. 
Experiments  must  be  tried,  the  experience  of  others  must  be  con- 
sidered, changes  must  be  made  when  the  general  welfare  demands 
them  and  though  they  be  sometimes  inconvenient  these  matters 
must  never  be  neglected,  for  mistakes  here  may  mean  actual 
loss  to  readers. 
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Considering,  then,  the  growing  importance  of  library  work  as  a 
vital  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the  institution,  the  large 
and  increasing  amount  of  class-reference  work  that  is  being  done, 
and  the  desirability  of  teaching  every  student  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  contents  of  the  library  and  the  best  methods  of  getting  at 
them,  it  is  of  cardinal  importance  that  the  arrangement  of  a  univer- 
sity reference  library  be  such  that  the  students  can  have  easy  access 
to  department  libraries  and  abundant  opportunity  for  work,  inves- 
tigation, and  instruction  in  direct  contact  with  the  books.  For  these 
reasons  the  arrangement  of  the  volumes  on  the  alcove  plan  is  very 
desirable  in  this  class  of  work.  Miscellaneous  access  to  the  shelves 
is  not  by  this  implied,  nor  is  it  often  best.  But  with  the  contents 
of  a  library  placed  in  a  number  of  roomy,  well  lighted  alcoves,  with 
appliances  in  each  so  that  work  may  be  carried  on  within  sight  and 
touch  of  the  department  library  of  the  subject  in  hand,  the  ease, 
attractiveness  and  effectiveness  of  book  consultation  is  greatly 
increased.  With  this  plan  in  operation  the  professor  of  electrical 
engineering,  for  example,  may  take  a  class  into  the  engineering 
alcove,  lecture  upon  the  literature  of  tlie  subject  or  upon  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  it,  and  use  the  books  before  him  for  purposes  of 
illustration.  A  student  interested  in  some  line  of  investigation 
may,  with  the  direction  and  aid  of  a  librarian,  select  the  works  that 
he  wants.  Individuals,  or  even  classes,  may  work  for  any  desired 
length  of  time  within  the  book-lined  walls  of  an  alcove  under  con- 
stant and  intelligent  supervision,  and  get  better  results  by  this 
method.  Catalogues,  indexes,  and  similar  aids  are  in  no  wise  to 
be  dispensed  with ;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  the  more  per- 
fect as  the  student's  familarity  with  and  knowledge  of  books  in- 
creases. But  no  catalogue  card,  or  printed  lines  of  abbreviations 
can  explain  a  book  as  that  book,  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  can 
explain  itself.  There  is  an  attraction,  often  a  fascination,  in  being 
among  the  books,  within  reach  of  them  all ;  and  this  attraction, 
fascination,  interest  even,  is  but  feebly  produced,  by  the  best  of 
•catalogues.  In  studying  men,  a  knowledge  of  photographs, 
though  of  some  help,  is  of  very  slight  value  or  interest  in  com- 
parison with  a  knowledge  of  the  originals  ;  catalogues  are  but  the 
photograph  galleries  of  books.  In  many  libraries  these  facts  would 
make  little  difference,  but  in  connection  with  what  may  be  the 
.greatest  educational  element  in  an  educational  institution  every 
one  deserves  the   most  careful    consideration.      This    idea    of 
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arrangement  is  not  designed  as  a  substitute  for  or  opposition   to 

lecture   rooms,   seminary    work,   or  anything  of  that  kind;  it  is 

offered  simply  and  solely  because  it  is  considered  the  best  for  its 

peculiar  surrounding  circumstances,  offering  as  it  does  important 

advantages  to  the  students  of  a  university,  advantages  which  the 

close  stack  system  by  its  very  nature  renders  unattainable. 

To  be  consistent  with  this  plan  for  easy  access  to  the  volumes, 

the  shelf-arrangements  of  books  ought  to  be  as  simple,  natural,  and 

uncomplicated  as  possible,  one  which  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
moments  to  the  visiting  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  have  some 
definite  understanding  of  it  without  the  constant  attention  of  a 
librarian ;  so  that  he  may,  for  instance,  find  and  take  from  its 
place  a  certain  work,  leaving  it  when  done  with  for  the  librarian  to 
properly  replace.  To  this  eficect,  l?y  reason  of  its  greater  simplicity, 
some  form  of  the  dictionary  system  of  classification  is  desirable,  with 
a  possible  exception  in  the  case  of  very  large  libraries.  Many 
librarians  will  take  exception  to  this  statement,  and  will  bring 
many  arguments  to  substantiate  their  views.  Nevertheless  I  be- 
lieve keeping  sight  of  the  proper  sphere  of  action  of  the  univer- 
sity library,  that  with  a  proper  division  into  departments,  con- 
sistent and  sensible  sub-divisions  as  circumstances  may  demand, 
tind  clear  shelf-labeling  of  department,  and  sub-departments,  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  books  by  the  authors'  names,  to  be  the 
best  known  for  this  purpose  to-day.  It  is  not  perfect,  no  systems  are; 
but  it  can  be  quickly  explained  to  the  student  who  wants  a  general 
view  of  the  works  on  engineering,  architecture,  or  chemistry ;  it 
has  no  terrors  for  the  proiessors  who  frequent  the  library  or  the 
stranger  who  comes  in  but  once ;  and  it  is  doing  to-day,  in  some 
one  of  its  various  modifications,  good  service  in  many  institutions, 
»nd  will  continue  till  a  better,  simpler  substitute  appeai-s. 

A  good  card  catalogue  is  more  essential  in  such  a  library  than  a 
printed  one,  though  flie  latter  is  very  convenient  and  aesirable. 
With  the  card  catalogue  properly  kept  up,  eveiy  book  appears  in 
the  catalogue  at  once  upon  its  arrival,  a  state  of  affairs  which  it  is 
tdmost  impossible  to  preserve  in  print  in  a  library  where  books  are 
irregularly  obtained  throughout  each  year.  In  each  case  the  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions  in  the  catalogue  should  correspond  with 
the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  books,  and  all  possible  in- 
formation given  concerning  each  work.  Too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  to  avoid  confusing  relations  between  the  catalogues  and 
the  books  they  represent,  accuracy  being  acquired  here  Dy  libra- 
rians as  well  as  students.  As  to  cross-referencing  and  cata- 
loguing, the  task  can  be  carried  to  such  indefinite  lengths,  and  is 
so  entSely  dependent  upon  the  money  and  means  available  for 
such  purposes,  that  I  shall  attempt  to  say  nothing  further  than 
that  all  such  work,  all  bringing  together  of  indexes,  all  subject- 
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classification,  is  exceedingly  desirable  and  important;  for  it  all 
goes  to  help  the  library  become  more  available,  more  valuable, 
more  widely  and  deeply  influential. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  college  library,  which  has 
been  so  insufficiently  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  man  in 
charge   of  the   library  has   a  very    responsible  position   to    fill. 
M3rriad  are  the  puzzling  questions  of  administration,  of  reference, 
of  every  description,  that  come  to  him  for  solution,   endless  the 
task  of  enumerating  and  answering  them.     Classified  or  foreseen 
they  cannot  be,  and,  for  better  or  worse,  most  of  them  must   be 
settled  on  their  appearance,  according  to  his  best  judgment.     The 
librarian  ought,  of  all  men  in  the  institution,  to  be  the  most  widely 
and  carefully  informed,  yet  by  the  very  nature  of  his  profession, 
his  being  at  the  service  of  every  one,  no  one  of  his  colleagues  has 
less  time  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  others.    So  his  book-knowledge 
must  be  in  a  measure  superficial;  but  notwithstanding  this  neces- 
sity he  should  do  his  best  to  learn  all  that  he  can,  for  his   work 
goes  on,  and  goes  on  increasing,  forever.    He  must  read  from  pure 
love  of  reading,  whenever  and  wherever  he  has  opportunity ;  he 
must  constantly  be  listening  to  what  other  men  say  of  the  books 
they  have  read ;  he  must  learn  all  that  he  may  of  the  comparative 
value    of  books ;   and  most  important  of  all,  he  must  have  all 
knowledge  he  possesses  at  his  tongue's  end,  that  it  may  be  ready 
for  use  on  demand.     He  must  consult  with  professors  concerning 
their  class-references,  that  he  may.  know  the  objects  desired  and 
be  able  to  assist  in  the  work.     He  must  keep  constant  watch  of 
the  development  of  the  university,  and  shape  the  library  develop- 
ment as  seems  best  under  existing  circumstances.     And    in   addi- 
tion to  and  connection  with  all  his  other  duties,  he  must  be  a  keen 
and  constant  student  of  human   nature.     By  experience  he  must 
learn  to  adapt  himself  in  one  moment  to  the  learned  professor  and 
in  the  next  to  the  country  boy  who,  while  hungering  for  books  and 
their  contents,  knows  not  how  or  \Yhere  to  begin  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  to  him  an  enormous  collection.     He  must  see  that  each 
and  every  case  is  attended  to  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  an  in- 
stant's specific  direction  or  assistance  to  one  applicant,  an  hour  spent 
in  fanning  into  flame  a  spark  of  interest  which  has  been  seen  or 
revealed  in  another,  are  equally  in  the  line  of  his  duty.     After  all 
that  may  be  is  said  and  done  as  to   arrangement,  classification, 
cataloguing,  and  everything  in  the  way  of  mechanical  facilities, 
there  is  still  that  indefinable  but  thoroughly  practical  thing  to  be 
considered  and  cared  for,  the  general  spirit  of  the  library.  It  should 
be  one  of  cordiality,  of  interest,  of  earnestness,  of  untiring  indus- 
try ;  and  upon  the  character  of  the  librarian  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  does  this  spirit  depend.     It  should  be  the  spirit  not  of 
selfishness  or  narrowness,  of  location  or  single  individuality ;  but 
rather  that  of  the  broadest,  mightiest  factor  in  the  civilization  of 
the  globe,  the  world  of  books. 
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ONE  of  our  leading  educational  weeklies  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
a  trap  set  by  Dr.  Rice  who,  in  his  late  educational  tour, 
evolved  a  new  canon  of  criticism, — that  a  great  public  institution  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  government  must  be  judged,  not  by  its 
ideal^  its  intention,  or  its  successes^  however  eminent,  but  by  its  oc- 
casional failures  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  advanced  ezpertism. 
This  journal  announces,  offhand,  the  following  astounding  proposi- 
tion.— "  One  of  the  best  results  of  recent  criticisms  of  the  schools  is 
the  practical  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  school  system  of  any 
city  will  be  judged  by  a  few  poor  teachers  rather  than  by  a  few  good 
ones."  Now  "the  fact "  thus  announced  is  no  fact  at  all;  excepting 
as  it  draws  attention  to  a  well-known  but  bad  habit  of  certain  good- 
natured  apologists  of  praising  a  system  of  schools  on  account  of  a 
few  good  things  done  therein  or  a  sprinkling  of  good  teachers,  or  of  a 
class  of  chronic  grumblers^  small  professional  critics  or  downright 
enemies,  of  testing  the  entire  system  by  its  occasional  defects.  Of 
the  two  blunders  the  former  is  the  more  excusable,  since,  in  a 
sense,  it  does  recognize  the  golden  rule  of  all  criticism,  that  no  critic 
is  competent  to  speak  of  the  defects  until  he  appreciates  the  merits 
of  anything.  I'he  opposite  habit  annihilates  all  worthy  criticism  of 
every  department  of  life  in  a  republic.  The  law  of  republican  society 
is  perpetual  growth  ;  in  the  government  itself,  as  every  voluntary  or- 
ganization under  its  protection,  society  as  a  whole,  representing,  at 
any  given  period,  every  phase  of  progress,  from  what  is  only  toler- 
able, possibly  bad,  up  to  a  success  that  appears  to  justify  the  most 
enthusiastic  prophecy.  The  American  common  school  system,  from 
its  inception  in  New  England,  250  years  ago,  till  the  present  hour, 
would  have  been  condemned  and  abandoned  a  hundred  times  if 
tested  by  what  it  failed  to  accomplish.  In  its  steady,  growth  which, 
in  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  demonstrations  of  the 
efficiency  of  republican  government,  it  has  steadily  outgrown  periods 
of  apparent  failure ;  leaving  behind  its  great  defects  of  ecclesiastical 
interference,  social  discrimination,  a  narrow  notion  of  the  aim  of 
public  education,  and  the  rate-bill,  to  say  nothing  of  a  general  weak- 
ness in  the  housing  of  children  and  professional  competency  of  teach- 
ers. The  schools  of  a  city  like  Boston  are  what  we  find  them  to-day 
because  the  wise  educators  and  the  people  of  the  past  have  not  with- 
drawn their  confidence  on  account  of  serious  faults,   but  have  taken 
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heart  from  the  great  need  and  obstinate  determination  of  the  people 
and  the  results  already  achieved ,  to  go  forward  to  better  things.  The 
high-expert  theory,  pushed  to  the  extreme  by  Dr.  Kice,  means  the 
same  as  judging  Washington  and  Chicago  by  the  "  ragged  edges  "  of 
their  suburbs,  the  Empire  state  by  Tammany  Hall,  American  society 
by  railroad  accidents  and  the  outrages  of  Lynch  law ;  a  Christian 
family  by  its  "  one  black  sheep ;"  and  human  nature  in  general  by 
the  acknowledged  depravity  of  its  *'back  yard."  There  are  ruins  of 
creation  more  inspiring  than  the  fairest  structures  of  to-day.  The 
American  common  school  is  like  a  solid  city,  already  of  noble  pro- 
portions, surrounded  by  half  a  county  "  all  torn  up ''  by  a  system  of 
public  improvements  that,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  will  transform  a 
provincial  capital  into  a  national  metropolis.  This  is  no  time  to 
judge  the  common  school  system  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  by  defects,  fully  known  by  their  responsible  friends  and 
administrators. 

THE  centre  of  interest,  or  ^'  the  storm  centre, "  as  one  chooses  to 
regard  it,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
of  Massachusetts,  Friday,  December  first,  was  the  Department  of 
Grammar  Schools,  presided  over  by  Supt.  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  and 
addressed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  several  well-known  school  men  ; 
including  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College.  The  session  was  a 
demonstration  in  behalf  of  the  present  Cambridge  contention  in  favor 
of  an  ''  enrichment "  of  the  present  grammar  school  course  which,  in 
the  eloquent  advocacy  of  its  friends,  amounts  to  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  only  school  in  which  nine  tenths  of  the  American  children 
in  cities  and  villages,  receive  the  upper  side  of  their  schooling ;  only  a 
minority  reaching  its  higher  grades.  A  good  deal  was  said  in  regard 
to  the  saving  of  time  by  improved  methods  of  instruction  in  the  ordi- 
nary grammar  school  studies  ;  especially  by  the  correlation  of  subjects, 
whereby  an  important  element,  common  to  several,  shall  be  so  empha- 
sized in  one  that  it  will  be  evident  in  all.  This  was  well  said ;  and, 
as  the  ideal  of  progressive  teaching,  should  be  kept  before  the  common 
school  public.  But  the  ''lion  in  the  way"  is  the  fact  that  this 
"  cutting  "  in  geography,  arithmetic,  indeed  in  all  the  principal  studies, 
like  a  "  capital  operation  "  in  surgery,  requires  skill  of  the  first  qual- 
ity ;  else  the  life-blood  flows  out  from  a  fatal  stroke  and  the  patient 
dies.  Only  an  instructor  of  the  most  consummate  ability,  long  ex- 
perience and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  child-nature  amounting  to 
genius,  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  this  operation.  For,  in  its  essen- 
tial  nature  it  reverses  the  method  by  which  the  child,  up  to  the  early 
grammar  age,  has  learned  everything  that  it  really  knows,  by  endless 
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reiteration,  illustration  and  the  familiar  dwelling  upon  even  the  unim- 
portant parts  of  the  topic.  Of  course,  with  the  growth  in  years  and 
mental  power,  has  come  the  period  of  concentration  and  the  '*  short 
method  "  of  emphasizing  only  the  prominent  features  of  a  theme  and 
linking  different  subjects  in  the  "  endless  chain  "  of  knowledge.  But, 
without  a  skilly  both  in  supervision  and  in  the  routine  of  teaching,  far 
beyond  our  present  achievement,  this  operation,  in  any,  save  excep- 
tional schools,  will  simply  be  a  dismal  failure. 

PRESIDENT  Eliot,  in  his  interesting  address  on  "  The  Grammar 
School  of  the  Future,"  drew  a  picture  of  an  institution  even 
more  elaborate  than  the  present  high  school  of  a  metropolitan  city ; 
certainly  requiring,  in  the  capacity  of  its  pupils  and  skill  of  its 
teachers,  something  not  yet  likely  to  be  realized.  Of  course,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  astute  heads  of  our  New  England  colleges  and  universi- 
ties shall  discern  the  ".far  off"  shining  of  the  coming  time,  when  the 
prodigious  growth  of  the  Higher  Education  elsewhere  will  check  the 
present  eastward  drift  of  students  and  the  steady  improvement  of  the 
free  high  school  will,  more  and  more,  make  it  the  goal  of  ordinary  am- 
bition for  a  larger  number  than  at  present.  The  remedy  most  evident 
is,  to  capture  the  grammar  school,  the  heart  of  the  system,  and,  at  all 
liazards,  force  downward  a  good  deal  of  work  now  reserved  for  pupils 
beyond  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  his  enthusiastic  prophecy  of  a  gram- 
mar school  which  should  be  a  proper  fitting  school  for  the  common 
and  uncommon  demands  of  American  life,  the  President  boldly  faced 
the  real  difficulty  in  the  case.  How  can  teachers,  already  crowded  to 
distraction  by  the  head-splitting  multiplicity  of  studies  and  the  tre- 
mendous demands  for  moral,  mental,  executive  and,  beyond  all,  in- 
dividual training,  handle  even  their  present  classes  ?  The  ordinary 
remedy  for  the  pressure,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  and 
large  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  in  his  opinion  was  impracticable. 
The  plan  suggested  was  the  introduction  of  the  Harvard  system  of  a 
corps  of  professors,  each  with  an  outfit  of  subordinate  instructors. 
This,  of  course,  means  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  grammar 
school,  on  the  basis  of  separate  departments,  each  presided  over  by  an 
expert,  the  real  teaching  to  be  done  largely  by  assistants.  Had  the 
arrangement  of  the  convention  admitted  any  opportunity  for  debate, 
every  practical  teacher  present  would  have  been  glad  to  know  what 
sort  of  people  these  *'  assistants  "  are  to  be.  A  college  "  instructor '' 
is  a  graduate,  generally  of  superior  knowledge  and  ability.  Are  these 
grammar  school  instructors  to  be  the  present  corps  of  "young  women," 
who  now  constitute  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  force  ?  Then  the 
financial  knot  can  only  be  cut  by  reducing  them  to  the  half-paid  and 
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irresponsible  subordinates  of  a  "man  ''  professor.  Otherwise,  there 
will  not  be  found  the  talent  competent  for  even  the  present  work 
which  the  President  regards  evidently  with  small  favor.  The  curious 
arrangement  of  this  convention,  in  which  no  woman  was  called  to  the 
platform  in  any  higher  grade  than  the  kindergarten,  when  nine  of  the 
ten  thousand  common  school  teachers  of  Massachusetts  are  women, 
not  only  deprived  the  grammar  school  department  of  the  most  valu- 
able criticism  of  this  torrent  of  high  talk,  from  the  women  teachers 
who  now  bear  ^'  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,"  but  invited  to  a 
prophecy  of  a  "future"  when  the  Massachusetts  woman  teacher  in 
search  of  an  honorable  position  must  "  go  west  and  grow  up  with  the 
country."  This  entire  movement,  apart  from  the  legitimate  demand 
for  progress,  practically  means : — a  movement  of  a  group  of  New 
England  colleges,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  under  no  direct  control 
of  the  people,  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  public  school  system 
and  reconstruct  the  same  according  to  their  own  scheme  of  college  and 
university  elective  studies  and  department  teaching.  The  plan  will 
bear  discussion,  and  the  movement  will  "  bear  watching." 

THE  resignation  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  the  secretary  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts State  Board  of  Education,  empties  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant offices  in  the  gift  of  the  State.  We  shall  not  hear  so  much  con- 
tention over  the  election  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  successor  as  over  the  filling 
of  the  gubernatorial  chair,  but  probably  it  is  an  office  more  difficult  to 
fill  satisfactorily,  and  hardly  less  important  in  the  reach  of  its  power 
and  influence.  For  the  retiring  incumbent  only  kind  words  of  de- 
served praise  will  be  said.  The  traditions  of  the  office,  so  ably  filled, 
first  by  Horace  Mann  and  later  by  Governor  Boutwell,  have  been  well 
sustained  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  he  has  done  his  share  toward  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  the  work,  and  adapting  it  to  modern  needs  and  meth- 
ods. The  time  is  ripe  for  a  farther  advance.  The  call  is  loud  for  a 
man  of  the  largest  ability  and  enthusiasm.  Before  such  a  man,  if  he 
can  be  fouud,  an  opportunity  opens  to  do  a  great  work  for  the  present 
and  the  future  good  and  glory  of  the  Commonwealth. 

EEV.  A.  D.  Mayo  left  Boston,  December  fifth,  for  the  fifteenth 
tour  of  his  ministry  of  education.  During  December  he  was 
in  Washington,  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  first  part  of  a 
History  of  the  Common  School.  He  will  now  spend  three  months  in 
Kentucky,  and  then  devote  the  spring  and  early  summer  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. His  address  will  be :  National  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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'nr^HE  Hawaiian  policy  of  President  Cleveland  is  not  even  a  good  spec- 
-■-  imen  of  sound  reasoning  from  false  premises.  If  the  major  pre- 
mise of  his  argument  were  sound  and  true,  his  conclusions  would  by  no 
means  follow  from  it.  More  serious  discredit  is  thrown  upon  his 
statesmanship  by  this  incident  than  by  any  other  act  of  his  political 
life.  These  words  are  regretfully  written  by  one  who  helped  by  vote 
and  voice  to  put  him  in  office.  He  has  dealt  with  the  whole  subject 
in  a  small  and  narrow  way,  showing  little  knowledge  of  either  inter- 
national law  or  courtesy,  and  playing  rather  the  part  of  a  dictator  than 
that  of  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  nation. 

Prejudging  the  whole  case  and  finding  in  it  an  apparent  opportunity 
to  discredit  a  former  administration,  he  appoints,  without  consent  of 
Congress,  a  "Paramount  Commissioner'-  to  go  to  the  Islands  and  collect 
ex-parte  evidence,  affording  no  opportunity  for  cross  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  throughout  proceeding  on  a  plan  that  would  instantly 
cause  the  evidence  to  be  thrown  out  of  any  court  in  the  land.  Arriv- 
ing in  this  way  at  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States,  in  the  persons 
of  officers  of  the  previous  administration,  had  committed  a  great  wrong, 
President  Cleveland  proposes  to  right  that  wrong  by  the  commission 
of  another  a  thousand  times  as  great.  Finding,  after  being  fully  com- 
mitted to  this  policy  of  restoring  a  dissolute  queen  to  the  throne  (all 
right  to  which  she  had  forfeited,  as  acknowledged  by  the  entire  civil- 
ized world)  that  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  train  the  guns  of  the 
United  States  on  as  fine  a  body  of  American  citizens  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  not  daring  to  go  quite  as  far  as  this,  he  tries  to  extricate 
himself  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  he  could  not  carry  out  his  lofty 
moral  policy  because,  forsooth,  the  dusky  queen  would  not  grant  "am- 
nesty" to  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government.  This  is  too 
much  to  expect  an  intelligent  American  public  to  swallow,  for  every- 
one knows  that  the  said  queen  never  had,  has  not  and  never  will  have 
any  power  to  do  personal  violence  to  the  men  composing  the  Provis- 
ional Government.  To  talk  about  her  being  unwilling  to  grant  "am- 
nesty'* to  them  is  like  saying  that  the  mouse,  or  rather  the  mole,  will 
not  grant  amnesty  to  the  lion.  The  truth  is,  the  President  has  "depos- 
ited himself  in  a  cavity"  and  it  will  take  more  than  Congressman  Ever- 
ett of  Massachusetts  to  get  him  out. 

The  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  Hawaii  are  of  the  stuff  the  Pilgrims 
were  made  of.  We  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  They  have  a 
country,  which,  though  small,  is  one  of  the  fairest  on  earth.  They  love 
liberty  and  good  government.  They  are  willing  to  die  for  it.  They 
have  right  and  righteousness  on  their  side,  and  they  are  sure  to  win. 
The  entire  history  of  Hawaii  identifies  her  with  America.  Her  strat- 
egic position  makes  her  a  necessity  to  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
valid  objection  against  annexation  that  is  stronger  than  the  ancestral 
objection  to  painting  a  Vermont  church  brown  because  it  has  always 
been  white.  We  venture  to  prophecy  that  the  next  administration 
will  annex  Hawaii  to  the  United  States. 
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SOME  ECHOES  FROM  THE  EXPOSITION. 

NEW  ideals  are  the  heralds  of  progress,  and  teachers  will  come  far 
short  of  their  privilege  if  they  fail  to  carry  a  new  impulse  for 

higher  and  better  work  into  our  educational  life  as  the  immediate 
fruits  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  sight  of  works  of  art  and  industry  stimulates  and  creates  a 
genius  to  make  them ;  so  with  the  "  show-work  "  of  the  nations  and 
their  schools  in  the  educational  exhibit.  The  Art  display  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  1876  gave  us  Art  ideals  we  had  never  possessed,  ushered  in 
the  American  renaissance,  and  mainly  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
unique,  varied,  and  rich  United  States  collection  of  gems  and  master- 
pieces at  Chicago. 

Like  other  parts  of  the  Fair,  the  educational  display  is  certainly 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  human  history,  and  our  schools  must  gain 
immensely  if  we  set  about  the  task  in  earnest.  One  has  noted  the 
mechanical  excellencies  alone,  and  this  is  not  to  be  despised ;  another 
noted  the  exquisite  taste,  aesthetics  and  ethics  of  education ;  and 
others  still  the  natural  freedom  and  intuitive  grasp  of  truth  of  which 
the  most  accurate  chirography  can  be  nothing  more  than  the 
sensible  dress.  Some  are  enriched  in  hand,  some  in  intellect  and 
some  in  soul ;  but  all  are  enriched  in  power  to  achieve  and  to  do. 

For  the  next  few  years  these  new  ideals  must  be  tested  by  experi- 
ence and  adapted  to  existing  conditions  and  ideals,  and  what  the  gain 
will  be  can  scarcely  be  conjectured.  While  the  genus  will,  no  doubt 
be  cosmopolitism,  certainly  no  prophet  can  foretell  the  species. 

Our  Public  school  system.  College  system  and  University  system 
are  waiting  to  be  welded  or  perhaps  organized  into  one  truly  national 
system  that  will  proceed  from  kindergarten  to  university  step  by  step, 
and  grade  by  grade,  without  hiatus  or  duplication. 

With  a  system  of  universities  like  a  system  of  National  Banks, 
Public  Works,  etc.,  established  in  every  state  and  on  a  common  basis ; 
with  a  National  Department  of  Education  in  charge  of  a  competent 
Cabinet  officer  and  on  a  par  with  our  other  great  social  institutions ; 
with  Washington,  the  acknowledged  society  and  civic  center,  also  the 
educational  center  reaching  out  to  every  state  and  within  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  touching  every  stage  of  intellectual  growth 
— university,  professional  and  technical  schools,  colleges,  high-schools, 
grammar  and  primary  schools  and  kindergartens — the  saving  would  be 
immense  in  time,  money  and  energy,  and  the  gain  in  thus  enabling  the 
nation  to  adapt  education  to  the  genius  of  the  American  people,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  etc.,  and  in  advancing  the  standard  of  culture 
uniformly  would  be  practically  incalculable.  Every  heart-throb  of 
our  educational  life  would  pulsate  in  every  artery  and  part  however 
remote. 

To  change  the  point  of  view  let  us  leave  the  Liberal  Arts  Building 
and  the  mathematical  accuracy  and  military  grace  of  Berlin,  Austria  and 
Canada,  the  freer  nativism  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia,  the  Public 
School  naturalness  and  neatness  especially  of  some  of  our  western  states, 
and  step  down  to  the  Anthropological  Building  or  just  over  the  way  to 
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the  Government  Building.  Maseums  within  a  museum  and  again 
within  a  museum !  All  models  of  perfection  in  every  appointment  t 
What  a  quickening  interest  and  enthusiasm  the  sight  of  them 
awakens  !  Not  an  interest  to  be  lost  in  the  getting ;  but  a  sort  of  in* 
spiration  that  comes  along  with  fresh  new  truth  just  from  the  mine 
and  mint.  Plans  partly  developed  often  fail  from  want  of  a  sug- 
gestive model  or  ideal ;  but  here  models  to  complement  any  ideal  are 
on  exhibition  ready  made. 

We  have  a  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  National  Museum  of  which 
we  need  not  be  ashamed ;  but  its  very  excellence  pleads  for  a  National 
system  of  Museums ; — ^pleads  for  a  Museum  and  Library  for  every 
city  and  town  of  5000  and  more  people,  where  all  can  go,  non-school- 
going  as  well,  and  drink  in  the  truths  of  history,  the  facts  of  science 
and  the  beauties  of  art.  The  cabinet,  so  serviceable  just  now  in  the 
public  schools,  private  collections  and  college  and  university  collec- 
tions are  good  beginnings ;  but  their  number  and  equipment  must  be 
increased  many  fold.  This  can  be  done  only  by  special  fund  or  ap- 
propriation and  state  or  national  control  We  are  using,  and  using 
well,  mechanical  aids  and  apparatus,  and  this  equally  valuable  auxil- 
iary of  nature  and  art,  even  though  it  be  extinct,  nature  asks  for  its 
rightful  place.  History  first  hand  can  be  learned  from  things  histori- 
cal only,  science  from  science  materials,  and  art  from  art- works.  If 
the  best  can  not  be  had  at  once,  and  for  the  asking,  at  least  something 
vastly  better  than  nothing  is  possible  with  every  teacher  and  school. 

The  American  teacher  is  a  very  accommodating  personage.  He  al- 
ways has  vast  opportunities  before  him  too.  He  can  always  wait  and 
patiently  labor.  Every  community,  village  and  city  has  within  its 
bounds  the  materials  for  a  good  beginning  in  mineralogy,  natural  his- 
tory, archaeology  or  history  and  anthropology,  if  some  one  would 
start  the  movement  and  set  the  project  on  foot  by  collecting  the  scat- 
tered materials,  relics,  manuscripts,  etc  ,  and  bring  them  in  touch  with 
the  people  and  the  present  every  day  life.  He  can  collect  legend 
and  anecdote  also  and  if  no  better  housing  of  the  project  is  available 
take  it  to  the  school,  the  village  or  city  hall;  anywhere  rather  than 
not  to  make  a  start  at  all.  Teachers  know  only  too  well  that  most 
cities  have  nothing  of  the  kind  and  that  many  smaller  cities  do  not 
have  a  general  library  even.  Here  is  a  bright  opportunity  for  works 
that  will  tell.  • 

One  more  thought,  some  of  the  states  have  already  by  law  provided 
for  '*  free  text-books,"  apparatus  and  other  needful  appliances,  and  re- 
port it  a  great  saving  and  wise  economy.  Why  would  it  not  then  be 
still  better  economy  and  more  practical  to  make  the  provision  na- 
tional? With  our  schools  supplied  and  equipped  as  a  work-shop 
with  all  needed  tools  and  helps,  ample  in  quantity  and  variety  and 
suitable  in  quality,  always  ready  for  use,  the  best  would  be  possible. 
The  saving  in  money  would  give  all  schools  the  more  needful  appli- 
ances now  enjoyed  by  city  and  graded  schools  only.  But,  say  you,  the 
echo  has  a  fading  sound,  is  rather  dim  or  distant.  Be  it  so.  Yet, 
standing  by  the  Children's  Building  in  the  twilight,  a  reverberating 
sound  forced  its  way  to  the  ear  and  across  the  tiny  sea  between  this 
children's  paradise  and  the  palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  echoes  seemed 
to  be  repeating,  over  and  over,  in  a  playful  and  impressive  music.  Was 
it  an  echo  or  only  the  night-wind  calling  to  the  dawn  ?  S. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

SECOND  TEAR  OF  THE   TEACHERS'    INTERNATIONAL  READING 

CIRCLE. 

FIFTH  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.   CHA8.    J.    MAJORY,   NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRBTARY. 

For  the  use  of  Correspondence  Members. 

Experience  does  not  necessarily  make  better  teachers.  If  the  class- 
room work  be  not  directed  by  wise  thought,  by  right  principles,  it  may 
soon  become  merest  routine  with  less  of  good  than  of  harm  in  its  re- 
sults. The  teacher  ought  certainly  to  grow  more  and  more  skillful, 
ought  better  to  understand  the  conditions  of  mental  development, 
ought  better  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  conduct  and  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter able  to  direct  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  pupils  to  the 
highest  ends.  But  some  teachers  seem  to  make  no  progress  from  year 
to  year.  Probably  this  is  due  to  neglect  of  professional  reading  more 
than  to  any  other  cause.  The  superintendent  or  principal  who  can 
stimulate  his  teachers  to  read  thoughtfully  the  best  educational  books 
and  journals,  uses  the  best  practical  means  of  improving  their  work. 
Experience  then  will  bring  its  due  growth. 

I.    Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States.      Pages  158  to  209. 

41.  Upon  what  chief  lines  has  the  College  curriculum  been  ex- 

tended during  the  present  century? 

42.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  science  teaching  at  the  begin- 

ning of  the  century? 

43.  Where  were  the  earliest  advances  made  in  the  instruction 

in  physics? 

44.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Chemistry  made  a  separate 

branch  of  college  instruction? 

45.  What  have  been  the  notable  steps  in  the  advance  of  Geol- 

ogy, Astronomy  and  Biology  instruction? 

46.  How  has  the  recognition  of  the  utility  and  the  disciplinary 

value  of  modern   language  study,  led  to  advances  upon 
this  line  of  college  work? 

47.  What  teachers  and  what  schools  have  been  most  promi- 

nently instrumental   in  advancing  the  study  of  History 
and  of  Economics? 
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48.  What  conditions  made  necessary  the  provision  for  elective 

college  courses  and  studies? 

49.  How  have  the  *'group  systems"  and  the  Graduate  Courses 

grown  out  of  the  system  of  elective  studies? 

50.  In  what  relations  do  the  principles  of  self-interest  and  of 

philanthropy  severally  underlie  the  foundation  of  state 
established  and  privately  endowed  institutions  of  learn- 
ing? 

II.  Baldwin's  Applied  Psychology.  Pages  155  to  171. 

42.  Thinking  consists  in  seeing  the  relations  between  things. 

43.  Class  relations  lead  to  concepts,  truth  relations  to  judg- 

ments and  cause  relations  to  reasons. 

44.  Six  several  steps  in  the  thought  process  of  conception. 

45.  Distinction  between  synthetic  and  analytic  judgments. 

46.  Informal  reasoning  may  be  expanded  into  full  formal  rea- 

soning. 

47.  Deductive  reasoning  is  secondary  to  inductive  reasoning 

and  is  the  converse  of  it. 

48.  The  three  terms  and  the  three  propositions  involved  in 

every  complete  process  of  formal  reasoning. 

III.  Kay's  Memory  asd  How  to  Improve  it.      Pages  157  to  201. 

29.  How  is  the  muscular  sense  distinguished  from  the  sense  of 

touch? 

30.  What  evidences  are  there  of  a  power  of  memory  inherent 

in  the  muscles? 

31.  Do  you   see  a  valid  objection    to   calling  the  "retentive 

power"  of  the  muscles  a  form  of  memory? 

32.  For  what  reasons  may  the  sense  of  touch  be  deemed  the 

one  upon  which  superior  intelligence  most  depends? 

33.  What  force  would  you  give  to  this  fact  in  an  argument  in 

favor  of  manual  training  in  public  schools? 

34.  In  considering  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  smell  do  you 

see  any  reason  to  suppose  a  power  of  memory  to  exist  in 
the  sense-organ  or  nerves  as  well  as  in  the  brain  proper? 

35.  Has  the  fact  that  the  ear  is  more  susceptible  of  training 

than  any  other  sense  led  into  too  exclusive  appeal  to  this 
sense  in  the  imparting  of  knowledge? 

36.  In  what  respects  is  sight  of  higher  value  than  touch? 

37.  If  you  conceive  a  person  with  the   sense  of  sight  unim- 

paired but  never  having  possessed  the  sense  of  touch, 
what  lines  of  knowledge  now  revealed  by  the  eye  would 
be  lost? 
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IV.  DkGuimfs'  Life  and  Wobks  op  Pestalozzi.  Pages  173  to  260. 

36.  Peskalozzi's  desire  to  become  a  schoolmaster  at  the  age  of 

fifty. 

37.  The  many  objections  raised  against  his  acceptance  as  a 

schoolmaster. 

38.  The  single  advantage  that  overbalanced  all  the  deficien- 

cies. 

39.  His  attempt  to  teach  in  the  school  with  the  shoemaker, 

Dysli. 

40.  His  successes  and  his  failures  in  the  second  school  at  Burg- 

dorf. 

41.  Fortunate  association  with  Hermann  Krusi. 

42.  Krusi's  introduction  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

43.  Organization  of  the  Institute  in  Burgdorf  Castle  and  its 

influence  in  attracting  favorable  attention  to  Pestalozzi's 
valuable  ideas. 

44.  Provision  for  the  normal  instruction  of  teachers  at  Burg- 

dorf. 

45.  Transfer  of  the  Institute  to  Yverdun. 

46.  Publication  of  the  work,  How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Chil- 

dren. 

47.  The  pedagogical  principles  of  this   work  as  set  forth  by 

Morf. 

48.  Other  publications  of  Pestalozzi  while  at  Burgdorf. 

V.  Pbeyek's  The  Senses  and  The  Will.  Pages  140  to  186. 

42.  Lack  of  knowledge  concerning  physiological  conditions  of 

organic  sensations  and  emotions. 

43.  The  child's  conduct  is  determined  by  his  feelings  of  pleas- 

ure and  of  discomfort. 

44.  The  various  causes  of  pleasurable  emotions,  first  negative, 

then  positive  and  active. 

45.  Various  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  pleasure. 

46.  Unpleasant  feelings  more  frequent  during  the  earliest  peri- 

ods of  life  than  at  any  later  periods. 

47.  Characteristic  expressions  of  unpleasant  feelings. 

48.  The  feeling  of  hunger  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  feelings  in 

the  young  infant  and  is  the  most  definite  in  expressing 
itself. 

49.  The  feeling  of  satiety,  in  turn,  is  expressed  as  definitely  as 

the  feeling  of  hunger. 

50.  The  feeling  of  fatigue  in  relation  to  the  experiences  of  the 

child's  waking  hours  and  to  his  sleep. 
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51.  The  emotion  of  fear  and  evidences  that  it  is  in  part  due  to- 

hereditary  causes. 

52.  Astonishment  as  distinguished  from  surprise  and  as  related 

to  fear. 

53.  Greneral  teachings  of  the  recorded  observations  upon  the^ 

development  of  the  senses. 

YI.    Lange's  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Pages  81  to  97. 

31.  French  tale  illustrating  the  higher  value  of  moral  instruc- 

tion. 

32.  Morality  defined  as  to  the  ideal,  and  as  to  the  attainable. 

33.  Belation  of  the  intellectual  to  moral  culture. 

34.  The  moral  will-power  to  be  influenced  by  examples  in  his- 

tory and  in  poetry,  rather  than  by  abstract  instruction. 
36.     Duty  of  the  school  to  influence  the  moral  will-power. 

36.  Eeligion,  history  and  language,  the  three  branches  of  in- 

struction that  open  the  door  to  moral  instruction. 

37.  Difi&culty  of  finding  teachers  competent  to  subordinate  th& 

mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  the   development  of 
thought-power  and  of  character.    * 

38.  Danger  of  ethical  instruction  being  used  to  serve  special 

purposes  under  the  authority  of  a  ruling  power. 

39.  The  ideal  of  school  education  makes  morality  the  prime  in* 

terest,  and  intellectual  training,  secondary. 

40.  German  and  English  schools  compared  from  this  point  of 

view. 

VII.  Morrison's  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings.  Pages  70  to  90. 

45.  Provision  for  air  supply  should  be  a  problem  for  the  school 

architect. 

46.  General  action  of  aspirating  chimneys. 

47.  Upward  acceleration  of  the  current  in  an  aspirating  chim- 

ney. 

48.  The  power  of  an  air  current  in  the  chimney  to  abstract  air 

from  tubes  opening  into  it. 

49.  The  heating  of  aspirating  chimneys  by  steam  or  gas. 

50.  Objections  to  draught-producing  mechanism. 

51.  Advantages  of  the  plenum  movement  for  air  supply. 

52.  Perfect  warming  and  ventilating  unattainable  without  the 

aid  of  mechanical  means. 

53.  The  distinctive  features  of  several  special  appliances  for 

the  plenum  movement  of  air. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

AFIER   THOUGHTS    OF    FOREIGN   DELEGATES    TO    THE   CONGRESSES. 

THE  echoes  of  the  International  Congresses,  that  reach  us  from 
Europe  are  gratifying  to  our  national  pride  and  not  the  less 
proofs  of  the  good-will  and  candor  of  the  foreign  delegates.  In  its 
issue  of  September  30,  the  *'  Revue  Bletce  "  gives  over  five  pages  to  a 
running  account  by  M.  B.  Buisson,  of  his  voyage  to  this  country,  his 
experiences  at  Chicago  and  his  impressions  of  the  far  west  as  he 
journeyed  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Nearly  half  of  M.  Buisson's  letter  is 
devoted  to  California.  The  reason  is  a  patriotic  one.  He  was  present 
at  the  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  for  the  Mid- Winter  Fair  and  he 
would  have  his  countrymen  fully  alive  to  the  commercial  opportuni- 
ties which  it  suggests.  He  cautiously  weighs  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  undertaking,  he  is  not  oblivious  of  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic, 
but  against  these  drawbacks  he  places  the  fact  of  proximity  to  the 
Asiatic  continent.  ^^  San  Francisco,"  he  notes,  '^  commands  the  atten* 
tion  of  Japan,  of  China,  of  Indo-China,  of  India  itself  and  of  Ocean- 
ica."  After  dwelling  upon  the  truly  original  character  which  this  re- 
lation to  the  Orient  must  impart  to  the  California  Exposition,  he  adds, 
^'For  us  to  abstain  from  participation  would  be  a  real  disaster  to  our 
industries,  our  arts,  our  commerce,  our  public  administration.  To 
leave  the  field  open,  that  is  the  market  free,  to  the  pushing  Germans, 
would  be  foolish  negligence."  He  gives  a  paragraph  to  the  GongresseSi 
accounting  for  the  double  series  on  education  which  was  confusing  to 
foreigners.  He  adds,  "  despite  some  memories  of  excessive  heat  at 
times,  it  would  be  poor  courtesy  not  to  acknowledge  that  both  sessions 
were  very  interesting,  very  animated,  very  instructive,  very  sugges- 
tive, especially  on  the  part  of  the  women  who  were  there  in  legions." 

A  daily  paper  published  at  Poitiers,  (Le  Republicain  de  la  Vienne) 
in  its  issue  of  November  8,  1893,  gives  two  pages  to  an  address  by  M. 
dompayr^  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the  Faculties.  His  sub- 
ject is  the  United  States,  and  particularly  our  universities.  He  dwells 
upon  their  number,  their  diverse  character,  location,  and  the  princely 
endowments  which  are  lavished  upon  the  most  favored.  The  contrast 
between  our  own  country  and  France  in  this  respect  is  striking.  In 
France  private  bequests  for  learning  are  almost  unknown.  Moreover, 
in  the  project  for  organizing  the  faculties  into  universities,  the  govern- 
ment moves  very  cautiously,  proposing  no  more  than  seven  of  these  es- 
tablishments. '*  America,"  says  M.  Compayr^,  "knows  no  such  timid- 
ity. She  sees  no  objection  to  opening  several  universities  in  the  same 
section,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  city ,"  and  he  instances  Harvard 
and  Boston  Universities  ;  University  of  New  York  City,  and  Columbia 
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college  and  the  six  universities  within  half  a  day's  ride  of  these,  i.  e., 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hopkins  and  two  in  Washington.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  intimate  view  of  the  equipment,  organization 
and  scholastic  work  of  universities  in  our  midst,  M.  Corapayrd  goes 
into  a  detailed  description  of  Yale  University.  Its  buildings,  campus^ 
departments,  professors,  students,  courses,  all  are  described  with  run- 
ning references  to  corresponding  particulars  in  the  French  faculties. 
He  is  much  impressed  by  the  fraternal  spirit  cultivated  among  our 
students  and  the  great  and  growing  passion  for  physical  exercises. 
With  all  his  eulogium  he  is  not  quite  oblivious  to  our  deficiencies^ 
noting  with  especial  humor  our  persistent  obtuseness  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  applications  of  words  common  to  our  own  and  the  foreign 
language.  *'  When  I  gave  my  title  as  rector  of  an  academy,"  he  says, 
^'  what  was  my  chagrin  to  discover  that  it  made  no  impression  and 
that  it  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  misapprehensions.  This  without  doubt 
because  in  America,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  most  dissimilar  estab- 
ments.  There  are  academies  of  singing,  of  dancing,  and  even  of  tai- 
loring." I  hasten  to  say  what  has  been  fully  explained  in  recent  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  that  an  academy  in  France  is  a  dis- 
trict for  educational  administration,  comprising  in  its  limits,  primary 
schools,  colleges  and  university  faculties.  The  rector  is  the  chief 
officer  of  the  academic  circumscription. 

I  should  add  that  M.  Compayr^  has  given  a  very  full  report  of  the 
educational  Congresses  in  the  '*  Revue  Pedagogique "  for  November. 

Belgium  Notes. 

From  statistics  published  in  the  *'  Revue  Universitaire  Beige  "  it  ap- 
pears that  19  women  pursued  courses  at  the  University  of  Brussels  in 
1892.  The  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  women  students  is  noticeable. 
From  3,  in  1880,  it  rose  to  40  in  1889,  falling  as  we  see  much  lower  in 
1892. 

The  university  extension  movement  is  making  progress  in  Belgium- 
It  began  in  1892  under  the  auspices  of  students  and  professors  of  the 
University  of  Gand.  They  opened  popular  courses  in  a  hall  of  the 
university,  under  the  name  of  "  Superior  School  of  Gand  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people."  The  following  year  (March  22,  1893)  a 
society  was  formed  at  Brussels  under  the  name  of  "  University  Ex- 
tension of  Brussels  "  which  is  working  on  the  lines,  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  same  zeal  as  the  similar  societies  of  England  and  America. 

SCHOOL  VACATIONS. 

The  following  are  the  holiday  and  vacation  days  for  school  children 
in  the  cities  specified. 
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Vienna  Berlin  Brussels, 

days  days  days 

Easter                               6  15  12 

Whitsuntide                     3  6  1 

Summer                          60  30  42 

Michaelmas  11 

Christmas                          3  16  9 

Total  (annually)  71  78  64 

German  Notes. 

Official  statistics  show  that  there  are  56,560  elementary  schools  in 
Germany  (34,742  in  Prussia  only),  with  a  teaching  force  of  96,282  men 
and  13,750  women.  The  enrollment  is  7,925,688  or  16  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  annual  expenditure  for  the  schools  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, $60,000,000,  of  which  the  state  furnishes  above  one-third. 

The  Minister  of  commerce  has  decided  that  manufacturers  and  other 
employers  shall  allow  their  workmen  under  18  years  of  age  to  attend 
the  technical  schools  forjadults.  It  is  left  to  the  different  states  to 
determine  how  this  regulation  shall  be  carried  out.  In  Saxony,  Bava- 
ria, Wurtemburg,  Hesse,-  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  western  Prussia 
and  Polsen,  the  attendance  of  these  young  artisans  upon  the  schools 
Bpecified  has  been  made  obligatory. 

The  Herbartian  Society  founded  a  year  ago  in  Germany,  appears  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  purpose  as  indicated  by  the  name  is 
to  propagate  the  principles  of  Herbart.  At  the  first  reunion  of  the 
Society  about  2000  members  were  present. 

The  first  public  gymnasium  for  girls  in  Germany,  was  founded  this 
fall  at  Carlsruhe.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  14  years 
of  age  and  must  have  completed  an  elementary  course  of  instruction. 
The  course  of  the  gymnasium  will  be  of  five  years  duration,  compris- 
ing a  programme  assimilated  as  closely  as  the  conditions  warrant  to 
that  of  the  gymnasia  for  boys.  A  similar  establishment  will  shortly 
be  opened  at  Berlin.  These  institutions  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
efforts  of  the  "  Society  for  the  reform  of  Woman's  Education." 

JPublic  Instruction  in  Chili. 

According  to  recently  published  statistics,  Chil^  maintained  1,201 
public  schools  in  1890  with  a  teaching  force  of  1,246  women  and  683 
men.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  was  101,954,  i.  e.,  53,103  boys  and 
48,851  girls.  The  average  attendance  was  only  67  per  cent,  of  this 
total.  The  expenditure  for  the  schools  amounted  to  $1,279,600.  The 
state  also  maintained  eight  normal  schools,  four  for  each  sex.  At 
Santiago  there  is  a  normal  school  intended  to  prepare  professors  for 
fi3condary  schools,  and  at  Valpariso  a  college  for  young  girls,  of  recent 
establishment.  Higher  instruction  is  given  in  the  university  section 
of  the  "  National  Institute  of  Santiago,"  which  in  1890  counted  623 
students  in  law  and  political  science ;  273  in  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
92  in  physics  and  mathematics,  and  211  in  fine  arts  or  a  total  of  1,199. 
In  the  secondary  department  of  the  Institute  and  the  28  colleges  of 
the  provinces,  there  were  6,014  pupils.  The  appropriations  for  public 
instruction  for  the  present  year  nave  risen  to  $4,022,900. 

A.  T.  s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Pablisben  of  Education  will  send  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

L.  Prang  <&  Co.  delight  all  hearts  by  their  beautiful  Christinas  cards  and 
booklets.  Their  contributions  are  a  perennial  source  of  joy;  they  have  added 
much  to  the  pleasures  of  the  holiday  season.  These  lovely  and  artistic  crea- 
tions delight  the  eye,  improve  the  mind  and  fill  the  heart  with  emotions  of 
gratitude  and  gladness  and  kindliest  good  will.  Here  are  charming  arrays  of 
children,  birds  and  flowers;  the  fruits  of  earth;  a  booklet  in  shape  like  a  piece 
of  pumpkin  pie,  and  various  tasteful  calendars.  Among  the  dainty  booklets  are 
Sweet  Violets,  A  AVinter  Song,  Pools  in  the  Sand,  The  Shepherd's  Dream  and 
Poetry  of  the  Merrimac.  These  are  all  exquisite  in  text,  illustration,  covers 
and  finish.  The  Fine  Art  pictures  are  worthy  of  much  praise;  especially  the 
sweet-faced  Celestine  and  the  humorous  Thomas's  (cat)  Orchestra.  The  world 
is  brighter  and  happier  for  the  artistic  work  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston. 

I  HAVE  CALLED  YOU  Friends  is  the  latest  book  by  Irene  Jerome,  whose  name 
lias  come  to  mean  so  much  to  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  literature. 
"One  Year's  Sketch  Book"  and  **Nature's  Hallelujah"  filled  us  with  delight 
a  nd  admiration  at  her  fair  young  genius.  The  present  sweet  booklet  has  a 
deeply  religious  tone.  She  dedicates  this  book  to  her  friend  Alice  S.  Williams, 
quoting  Charles  Kingsley's  tender  reply  to  Mrs.  Browning,  "I  had  a  friend." 
Other  choice  quotations  are  from  "H.  H.",  JohnW.  Chadwick,  W.  C.  Gannett, 
Emerson,  Susan  Coolidge,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  D.  M.,  and  the  Scriptures.  The  il- 
lustrations, in  which  pansies  are  prominent,  are  exceptionally  fine.  It  is  a 
charming  volume,  especially  fitted  for  consolation.    Boston:  Lee  <&  Shepard. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  book  on 
this  subject  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  lecturer  on  mythology.  The  author  has  consci- 
^ntionsly  and  admirably  fulfilled  his  purpose  which  was  *'to  present  a  com- 
plete and  entertaining  account  of  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology  in  such  a  way 
that  the  student  will  appreciate  its  great  influence  upon  literature  and  art.** 
The  subject  is  one  of  profound  and  lasting  interest.  We  all  like  to  read  of  the 
hopes,  fears,  love,  jealousy,  and  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Gods.  Here  has  been 
ftn  inexhaustible  treasury  for  the  poet,  the  orator  and  the  romancer  to  draw 
from.  The  noblest  artists  have  here  found  fitting  themes  to  embody  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  One  admirable  feature  of  this  excellent  book  is  frequent 
quotation  from  the  poets  who  have  touched  these  themes,  from  Hesiod  all  the 
way  down  to  Tennyson;  another  is  the  crisp,  graphic  way  in  which  each  of 
these  many  myths,  is  told,  while  a  third  is  the  remarkably  fine  and  abun- 
dant illustrations.  It  is  a  truly  fascinating  book.  New  York:  American  Book 
Co.    Price  $1.50. 

VsBSB  AND  Pbose  FOB  BsoiNNBBS  IN  READING,  being  Selections  from  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature,  is  the  latest  quarterly  issue  in  the  Riverside  Lit- 
rature  Series.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ;  15  cents. 
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The  Union  Institute  of  Arts  at  162  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  issues  a  striking 
and  original  prospectus  setting  forth  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  school. 
The  Institute  is  a  school  of  Art,  Science  and  Design,  with  auxiliary  branches 
of  Music,  Literature,  History,  Languages,  Elocution,  etc.  The  objects  of  the 
school  are  to  systematically  train  pei'sons  intending  to  become  artists,  arti- 
sans, or  art  instructors,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  those  desiring  to  unite 
with  special  art  studies,  general  education  especially  requisite  in  the  practice 
of  these  professions.  The  faculty  of  the  school  is  large  and  is  composed  of 
those  eminent  in  their  special  lines.  The  Institute  is  unique  in  its  aims  and 
courses  of  study  and  must  attract  many  students. 

In  the  International  Education  Series  there  are  now  twenty-four  volumes, 
the  latest  addition  being  Mental  Development  in  the  Child,  by  W. 
Preyer,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Jena.  The  translation  of  this  valuable 
study  is  by  H.  W.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass.  The 
author  is  a  student  in  the  domain  of  physiological  psychology  and  has  pub- 
lished several  works  on  this  subject.  His  studies  of  the  infant  mind  have  been 
carried  on  for  many  years,  and  his  material  for  his  book  is  extensive  and  com- 
plete. He  studies  the  senses  of  the  new  bom  child,  notes  the  feelings,  emo- 
tions, and  temperaments  of  the  child  in  infancy,  the  first  perceptions  and 
ideas,  the  origin  of  the  will,  and  the  child's  first  learning.  The  study  then 
passes  on  into  an  investigation  of  the  subjects  of  intellect  without  language, 
and  language  without  intellect,  the  learning  of  speech,  the  formation  of  high- 
er ideas,  the  development  of  self-consciousness,  and  finally  of  the  conditions 
of  mental  development.  Every  step  in  the  investigation  is  taken  on  ground 
made  substantial  by  data  secured  by  long  years  of  study,  comparison  and 
classification.  The  deductions  are  logical,  clear  and  intensely  practical, 
not  alone  by  teachers  should  this  study  of  the  infant  mind  be  read,  but  by 
mothers  who  by  its  teachings  may  intelligently  and  by  scientific  rules  train 
their  children  into  right  lines  of  development.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  series,  and  we  confidently  expect  its  extensive  use. 

Uplifts  of  Heart  and  Will,  by  Jas.  H.  West,  is  a  book  of  meditations  and 
poems,  intended  for  private  and  public  use  by  those  who  feel  the  instincts  of 
worship  and  praise  without  believing  in  a  personal  God  who  can  be  worshipped 
and  praised.  From  the  author^ s  standpoint,  the  book  is  weU  written  and 
breathes  a  pure  and  devout  spirit    Boston :  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  St. 
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Scrilmer*8  Magazine  for  Januarv  marks  th4  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  volume.  The  most 
Interesting  feature  in  a  long  and  interesting  table  of  contents  is  the -first  instalment  of  a  new 
novel  by  Geo.  W.  Cable,  dealing  with  southern  problems,  and  entitled  "John  March,  South- 
erner." Whoever  buys  the  first  number  and  begins  this  most  dramatic  stoiv  of  the  new 
South  will  wish  to  eubscribe  at  once  for  ScribnerV  Magazine  for  1894.—^  the  Forum  for 
January  has  a  commanding  article  by  Mr.  David  A.  WelTs,  on  "The  Teaching  of  our  Recent 
Economic  Experiences."  Mr.  We)ls  sums  up  and  sets  forth  in  a  striking  array  the  almost 
incalculable  losses  caused  by  our  late  financial  panic,  and  traces  the  causes  to  popular  igno- 
rance, shared  in  by  many  otherwise  well  informed  public  men,  on  financial  ana  economic 

miestians. The  Cosmopolitan  for  December,  called  the  World's  Fair  Edition,  has  reached 

the  unprecedented  number  of  400,000  copies.    This  means  200  tons,  94,000,000  pages,  and  not 
less  than  2,000,000  readers,— figures  dimcult  to  appreciate,  and  well  illustrating  the  great 

market  that  has  been  created  for  first  class  American  periodical  literature. T%e  PoHHeal 

Science  Quarterly  for  December  comes  to  our  table  with  a  rich  table  of  contents  ooverine 

many  of  the  profoundest  public  questions  of  the  day. The  Christmas  number  of  The  CkSUP' 

Oaraen  Magazine  abounds  in  stories,  games  and  songs  for  little  people. 
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and  soluble. 
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John  D.  Wattles  &  Co/s  Publications 

The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  w.  e  Glad- 
stone, M.  P.  A.  series  of  articles  written  for  ITic  Sunday  School  'fimes,  and  issued 
in  book  form  by  a  special  arrangement  with  their  eminent  author.  This  book  shows 
how  the  Bible  appears  to  a  statesman  and  man  of  affairs,  after  he  ha«;  carefully  weighed 
the  evidence  which  the  critics  have  brought  against  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone's  powers 
were  never  used  to  better  purpose.  350  pages  isHXvH  inches),  cloth,  gilt  top.  with 
portrait  and  facsimile  letter  oif  commendation  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  American 
readers.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Divine  Order  of  Human  Society.    By  Robert  Eiiis  Thompson,  s.t.d. 

Being  the  L.  P.  Stone  Lectures  for  1891,  delivered  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
They  discuss  the  practical  problems  of  the  family,  the  nation,  the  school,  and  the  church, 
in  tlie  light  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  modern  experience.  It  is  a  book  brimful  of 
helpfal,  suggestive  truths  to  all  who  are  striving  for  a  higher  order  of  thinking  and  living. 
274  ixiges  isHXjM  inches),  cloth,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges.     Price,  ^i.oo. 

Hints  on  Child-Training.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  This  work  is  the  ripest  result 
of  the  lifetime  study  and  experience  of  a  Christian  educator  in  the  sphere  of  the  home 
training  of  children.  A  scries  of  practical  hints  on  a  subject  of  vital  moment  to  every 
])arent.     318    pages  {S/^X7l4   inches),   cloth,   gilt  ♦op.     Price,  ^i. 00. 

Teaching  and  Teachers.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbu:\  This  book  is  to-day  the  popular 
handbook  on  Sunday-school  teaching.  At  the  same  time  its  discussion  and  illustration 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  l)ear  direc.ly  upon  the  teaching  work  of  all 
progressive  educators.     390  pages  (5  J^X7J^  inches)  cloth.     Price,  ;$i. 00. 

For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  mailed,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HIGH    GRADE   TEXT    BOOKS 


MAGILL'S  READING  FRENCH  GRAMMAR, 
MAGILL'S  MODERN  FRENCH  AUTHORS, 

ToL  1,  Francisquc  Sarcey.  Vol.  2,  Madame  DeWitt  {nee  Guizot).  Vol.  3,  Anatole  Prance. 

By  EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Ex-President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in  Swarthmorc  College. 

Note— Those  books  teach  to  read  French  rapidly.    The  Grammar  follows  methoils  used  succesi 
fully  by  Dr.  Ma};ill  in  the  class-room.    The  Authors' Series  contains  the  best  stories  of  the  best 
living:  French  authors,  with  portraits,  biof^raphies  and  annotations.    In  each  caso  the  author's  con 
sent  to  the  publication  has  been  secured.    The  books  are  all  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth- 


BROOKS'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


Brooks's  Standard  Arithmetics. 
Brooks's  Union  Arithmetics. 
Brooks's  Hijxher  Arithmetics. 
Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra. 


Brooks's  Elementary  Geometrj'  and  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geotnetrv. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 


By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools. 

Note— The  Brooks's  IMalhcmatical  Series  has  the;  unanimous  endorsement  of  all  teacherfl 
have  used  the  books  in  the  school-room.    These  books  stand  the  test  of  use. 

JFor  ijrices  nud  other  particulars^  aihJress 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  ComnY,  614  M  Street  PHOaflelDHia. 
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PRE  PARA  TION  FOR  ^THE  STUD  T  AND  PR  A  CTICE 

01^ THE    LAW. 

BY  CHARLES   F.    THWING,     FBESTDENT  OP  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

AND  ADELBERT    COLLEGE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

ONE  of  the  next  steps  to  be  taken  in  Education  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  improvement  of  professional  training.  I  have, 
therefore,  asked  eminent  membera  of  several  professions  what 
course  of  study  is  fitted  to  prepare  men  for  the  pursuit  of  these 
callings.  I  herewith  submit  extracts  from  letters,  wiitten  mainly  by 
teachers,  as  to  preparation  for  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law. 

Honoi-able  George  H.  No  yes,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
*^  While  there  are  many  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  plan  of 
commencing  at  the  entrance  of  a  college  course  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  in  his  studies  largely,  if  not  entirely,  towards 
the  profession  which  he  ultimately  expects  to  follow,  yet  the  du- 
ties and  learning  of  the  lawyer  are  so  comprehensive  and  varied, 
that  I  believe  the  foundations  of  his  education  should  be  laid  wide 
and  deep,  upon  which  subsequently  to  build  his  strictly  profes- 
sional super-structure  of  technical  learning. 

"  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  course  of  study  which  a  man  who 
proposes  to  become  a  lawyer  should  pursue  in  college,  should 
ordinarily  be  what  is  now  known  as  the  modern  classical  course, — 
that  K,  a  course'embodying  substantially  the  studies  of  the  ancient 
claqsical  course,  substituting  a  modem  language,  say  German  or 
French,  in  place  of  the  Greek.'* 
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Judge  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Madison,  Wis. 

"  I  think  the  ordinary  college  course  a  good  preparation.  If 
changes  are  to  be  made,  I  should  advise  giving  more  time  to  His- 
tory, Chemistry  and  Literature.  I  assume  that  the  college  gradu- 
ate has  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  to  read  it  with  facility." 

Hon.  Austin  Abbott,  University  Law  School,  New  York  City. 

"  The  pjiramount  object  of  a  college  course  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  to  bring  the  young  men  into  the  circle  of  that  general  cul- 
ture which  educated  men  should  have,  in  common  with  each 
other,  and  apart  from  special  professional  training.  Therefore  it 
is  not  desirable  that  their  course  while  in  college  should  be  bent 
toward  a  professional  course  except  so  far  as  a  stimulus  in  general 
culture  may  be  needed,  and  may  practicably  be  drawn  from  having 
a  vocation  in  view.  If  a  young  man  lacks  interest  in  college 
studies,  an  awakening  of  a  professional  prospect  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  need  may  be  useful.  But  those  who  are  doing  good  work 
in  the  common  ground  on  which  all  educated  men  need  to  meet 
upon  terms  of  a  sort  of  equality  or  at  least  fraternity — had  better 
postpone  turning  their  attention  to  professional  preparation. 

''If  the  object  of  education  were  merely  to  make  specialists, — 
men  of  ability  in  one  line  of  function,  — it  might  be  well  perhai)s 
to  bend  all  their  studies  toward  the  single  vocation  they  are  to  fol- 
low. But  if  the  object  of  college  eduction  be  to  develop  men,  and 
manly  minds,  of  breadth,  conversant  with  whatever  concerns  all 
educated  men  in  common, — to  train  the  powei"s  of  observation  and 
appreciation,  to  enhance  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  all  that  is 
true,  good  or  beautiful,  and  the  ability  to  lead  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  others, — then  college  education  should  be  aimed  at 
life  itself,  not  at  any  one  vocation.  "  Whether  the  college  course 
should  be  shortened  is  another  question.  If  the  fourth  year  could 
be  chiefly  given  to  studies  in  law  useful  to  eveiy  citizen  there 
would  be  great  gain  to  all  classes  of  students. 

"  Moreover,  a  practical  objection  to  allowing  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession to  make  any  systematic  differentiation  in  coUege  courses  is 
the  fact,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  young  men  are  not  pre- 
pared to  decide  upon  a  profession  while  yet  in  college. 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  some  of  the  studies  necessary 
for  that  general  cultiu-e  which  seems  to  me  worthy  to  control  the 
college  course  have  more  tearing  than  others  upon  preparation  for 
the  bar.     Among  tliese  I   should   name   English  and   American 
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History,  Logic,  Political  Economy  and  Political  Philosophy, 
Ethics,  Latin,  and  English  composition.  These  have  some  im- 
portance by  reason  of  the  use,  in  law,  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  them.  But  their  chief  importance  to  the  law  student  is  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  develop  that  habit  of  vivid  thinking  which  is 
called  the  "historical  imagination,"  and  the  power  of  analysis, 
of  close  reasoning,  and  of  precision  and  conciseness  in  expression," 

Theodore  S.  Woolsby,  Yale  Univeraity,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

"Is  it  not  practicable,  with  the  growth  of  greater  latitude  in  the 
student's  choice  of  studies  which  is  so  prevalent,  to  arrange  that 
his  reading  shall  have  a  legal  direction?  Instead  of  Cicero  he 
might  read  Gains  Ulpian  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  instead  of 
pure  French  literature,  he  might  attack  the  language,  and  the 
code  of  Napoleon  at  the  same  time.  And  his  reading  of  history 
might  cover  the  institutions  and  constitutions  as  well  as  the  poli- 
tics of  peoples.  This  is  on  the  theory,  may  I  not  call  it  an  axiom, 
that  the  more  of  legal  principle,  of  the  theoiy  of  law  the  student 
can  imbibe  before  his  ofl&ce  work  begins,  the  better  lawyer  he  will 
become." 

Chancellor  Emlin  McClain,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Iowa  State  University. 

"  In  my  opinion  no  special  course  of  training  as  a  preparation 
for  the  study  of  law  can  be  recommended  with  any  confidence.  I 
regard  the  study  of  English  and  American  history  as  very  impor- 
tant. Latin  is  an  advantage  but  is  by  no  means  indispensable. 
Political  Science  will  be  of  interest,  but  not  except  as  a  part  of 
a  liberal  education. 

"  The  very  best  thing  for  a  student  to  do  who  is  preparing  to 
Btudy  law  is,  as  I  think,  to  found  himself  thoroughly  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language,  with  special  reference  to  clearness,  concise- 
ness and  energy  in  expressing  thought.  His  training  in  college 
should  be  with  a  view,  first,  to  thorough  mental  discipline ;  second, 
to  acquiring  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education,  including  familiar- 
ity with  both  literature  and  science. 

"The  faculties  called  into  play  in  the  practice  of  law  are  so 
various,  and  the  methods  of  success  in  that  profession  so  different, 
that  I  doubt  greatly  the  expediency  of  trjdng  to  institute  any 
special  course  of  training." 

Professor  Feancis  Watland,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,   Ct. 

'*  I  should  say,   in  general  terms,  that  among  senior  electives 

or  students  desiring  to  study  law,  Jurisprudence,  the  Elements  of 
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International   Law,   in   lectures,    the   Elements   of   English  and 

American  Constitutional  Law,  also    by   lectures,   should  find  au 
place." 

George  Chase,  New  York  Law  School. 

"  My  opinion  is  that  instruction  in  purely  legal  topics  may  best 
be  left  to  the  law  school,  and  that  the  colleges,  in  their  work  of 
preliminary  training,  should  seek,  as  they  have  ever  been  seeking, 
to  promote  sound  mental  discipline,  to  encourage  habits  of  con- 
centration and  thoroughness  in  study,  to  make  the  student  not 
one-sided  but,  if  possible,  many  sided,  and  to  give  him  breadth  of 
mental  vision  and  a  disposition  to  think  and  judge  for  himself. 
The  demands  which  a  profession  like  that  of  the  law  makes  upon  a 
man's  time,  thought,  and  energies,  are  so  great  as  necessarily  to 
limit  him  almost  wholly  to  this  one  field  of  study,  after  he  once 
enters  upon  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  enter  upon 
it  too  early,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  colleges  should  under- 
take much  tefaching.  But  various  topics,  which  form  a  part 
of  a  liberal  education  and  which  therefore  the  colleges  should 
teach  as  diligently  and  thoroughly  as  possible,  will  also  serve  as 
valuable  preparation  for  the  study  of  law;  as,  e.  g.,  history,  logic, 
philosophy,  political  economy,  geometry,  etc.  The  ability  to 
write  and  speak  well,  to  express  one's  self  in  good,  clear,  forcible 
English,  and  to  reason  well  and  clearly,  are  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  law  students.  Too  many  of  them  come  poorly  equipped 
in  these  respects,  and  I  think  the  colleges  might  do  more  than 
they  have  done  in  the  past  to  develop  this  skill  and  power." 

Professor  J.  B.  Thayer,  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
"  The  study  of  languages  seems  to  me  a  very  good  element;  and 
there  follows  upon  a  training  in  mathematics  and  metaphysics  a 
certain  tendency  towards  a  firm  and  steady  intellectual  grip  upon 
a  thing  which  is  of  great  value.  The  substance  of  these  last  top- 
ics I  do  not  reckon  particularly  valuable.  If  one  can  say  what  will 
cultivate  one's  general  common  sense,  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
power  of  understanding  their  motives  and  how  to  deal  with  them, 
he  can  tell  what  will  furnish  an  admirable  preparation  for  legal 
study  and  practice." 

Melville  M.  Bigelow,  Boston,  Mass. 

"I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  one  year  might  be  saved  to 
the  student  by  a  little  adjustment  and  some  addition  to  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  colleges.     It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  beginning 
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of  the  third  undergraduate  year,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
B.  S.,or  the  like,  courses  in  elementary  law — Contracts,  Torts,  and 
"Crimes — might  well  be  offered,  to  be  followed  the  next  year  by 
more  advanced  courses — Equity  and  Real  Property — much  as  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  law  schools.  These  should  be  election  courses 
for  the  usually  coveted  college  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  Then 
the  student  may  finish  up  his  studies  by  one  year  in  some  law 
ischool  and  take  his  degree  of  LL.B. 

"  In  regard  to  law  school  requiring  three  yeara  study,  this 
would  be  a  saving  of  two  years.  Most  of  the  law  schools  however 
require  but  two  years. 

"This  system  would  approach  somewhat  near  that  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It  would  of  course  require  trained  men  as  teach- 
ers ;  no  professors  not  specially  trained  in  the  law  would  be  at  all 
qualified  for  the  work." 

President  Heney  Wade  Rogers,  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

"A  student  in  college  who  proposes  to  go  into  the  law  should 

pay  especial  attention  to  the  following   subjects:  Constitutional 

History  of  England  and  the  United  States,   Political  and  Social 

Science,  Ethics,  Logic,  International  Law  and  Diplomacy." 

Isaac  F.  Russell,  University  Law  School,  New  York  City. 

'*!  recommend  the  study  of  Roman  Law  in  the  senior 
year.  I  advise  that  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  or  of  Gains  be  used 
as  a  textrbook  in  Latin  in  place  perhaps  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal 
or  some  kindred  work.  I  would  have  a  short  course  in  Civil 
Polity,  and  by  all  means  I  would  have  an  introduction  to  the  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England.  These  studies  or  some  of  them 
might  be  made  elective  ;  but  no  danger  would  result  from  requiiv 
ing  them  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A." 

Honorable  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"I  regard  the  standard  classical  college  course  of  the  present 
•day  as  by  far  the  best  general  preparation  for  the  professional 
work.  I  would  have  them  make  the  most  of  such  teaching  in  lan- 
guages, literature,  logic  and  philosophy,  and  then  come  fresh  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  to  those  collateral  studies  in  history  and  poli- 
tics, which  will  make  their  life  work.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
this  college  work  so  thorough  that  they  may  never  lose  what  they 
have  gained,  but  keep  it  bright  and  in  use. 
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"  This  is  consistent  with  the  opinion  that  no  knowledge  in  any 
department  comes  amiss  to  the  lawyer,  but  it  indicates,  in  brief, 
what  I  regard  as  the  best  systematic  way  of  entering  the  profes- 
sion." 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

"  The  best  service  a  college  can  do  to  prepare  students  to  pursue 
the  legal  profession — aside  from  giving  them  what  a  liberal  educa- 
tion necessarily  implies — is  to  give  full  instruction  in  rhetoric,  elocu- 
tion, logic,  ethics,  and  English  and  American  history.  I  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  try  to  make  them  Jurists  before  they  are  law- 
yers, or  to  anticipate  studies  that  can  be  better  undertaken  in  a  Law 
School. 

"  Where  the  college  is  a  part  of  a  university,  I  would  allow  the 
college  senior  to  take  part  of  his  studies  in  the  university  law  de- 
partment, and  let  this  year  count  as  a  year  of  study,  both  in  col- 
lege  and  law  school,  with  reference  to  the  time  required  for  the 
award  of  degrees  in  each.  Then  three  years  at  college,  one  year  at 
both  departments,  and  one  or  two  more,  as  the  case  may  be  (I 
should  recommend  two),  at  the  law  school,  would  give  him  the 
baccalaureate  in  each  faculty." 

Honorable  George  T.  Bispham,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  Speaking  very  generally  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  desirable,, 
where  young  men  are  intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  law,  to 
make  the  last  year  of  their  college  course  embrace  such  studies  as 
English  Constitutional  Law,  and  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States.  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  be  quite  practica- 
ble to  teach,  during  the  last  year,  some  knowledge  of  the  feudal 
system  upon  which  the  land  tenures  in  England  are  bfised,  and  al- 
so some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Constitutional  Law. 
Such  books  as  Hallam's  Middle  Ages;  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  and  Stubb's  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land would  be  useful  as  text>books As  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  either  Story  on  the  Constitution,  or 
the  first  volume  of  Kent's  Commentaries  could  be  read  to  advan- 
tage." 

Dean  Wm.  G.  Hammond,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  I  think  the  colleges  should  retain  their  present  course  for  the 

first  two,  or  still  better  three  years,    for  all  students.     If   they 

change  this  at  all,  it  should  be   by    dropping   the   miscellaneous 
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things  that  have  crept  into  the  course  of  late  years  and  insisting 
more  on  the  disciplinary  ones,  Latin  and  Greek  (especially  the  for- 
mer for  lawyers),  Mathematics,  Logic  and  a  thorough  drill  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  Then^  with  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  at 
the  latest,  let  the  courses  divide  to  prepare  each  profession  for  its 
own  peculiar  work.  Let  the  future  lawyer  take  up  History,  es- 
pecially Constitutional  History  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
Social  and  Political  Science,  and  Ethics.  If  he  could  have  one 
good  text  book  on  these  in  Latin,  (not  hard  to  find)  it  would 
serve  two  purposes.  He  might  read  one  good  introductory 
book  on  Law,  historic  or  systematic,  if  he  could  find  one.  But  I 
should  deprecate  the  attempt  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  proper 
work  of  the  law  school." 

Honorable  John  Ordronaux,  New  York  City. 

"The  revival  of  the  teaching  of  a  scientific  jurisprudence  in 
our  law  schools,  by  both  the  logical  and  historical  methods,  has  so 
absorbed  the  field  of  preparation  for  the  bar,  that  a  student  may 
elect  by  a  longer  and  more  philosophical  course  to  fit  himself  for  a 
jurist,  proper,  without  special  reference  to  any  field  of  practice  ;  or 
he  may  adopt  a  shorter  method  of  preparation  and  pass  at  once  in- 
to the  ranks  of  practitioners  by  meeting  the  requirments  of  a  pre- 
scribed examination  for  admission    to   the    bar Three 

years  will  suffice  to  prepare  a  student  for  admission  to  the  bar  in 
probably  any  state  of  our  Union,  whereas  the  education  of  a  jurist 
would  necessitate  a  much  longer  period.  The  course  of  study  in 
colleges  for  those  intending  to  become  lawyers  should,  therefore,, 
be  based  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  above  facts." 

Dr.  Marshall  D.  Ewbll,  Northwestern  University  Law  School, 

Chicago,  111. 

"Within  the  limits  of  the  curriculum  of  studies  usually  pursued 

in  our  American  colleges, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more 

depends  upon  the  manner  than  the  matter.  By  this  I  mean  that 
the  things  vitally  necessary  to  the  sudent  of  law  are  discipline  and 

the  habit  and  method  of  independent  investigation As 

a  means  to  this  end  I  think  the  elementary  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  evidence  might  well  form  a  part  of  an  undergraduate 
course  of  study I  regard  French  and  German  as  indi- 
spensably necessary  to  every  course.  Latin  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary to  the  lawyer.  English  and  American  Constitutional  History 
and  Political  Economy  should  receive  much  attention.     Scientifia 
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investigation  is  in  my  judgment  a  most  important  agency  in  pro- 
moting the  habit  and  method  above  referred  to.  Lord  Coke  has 
well  observed  that  "  in  the  ashes  of  the  law  lie  buried  the  sparks 
of  all  sciences,"  and  the  lawyer  ought  to  possess  all  knowledge ; 
but  as  this  is  manifestly  impossible,  he  should  be  so  educated  as 
to  be  able  either  independently  or  with  such  aids  as  his  learning 
should  lead  him  to  seek,  to  investigate  and  reach  a  just  conclusion 
on  any  question  that  may  be  submitted  to  a  court  of  justice  for  de- 
cision  Such  being  the  case  I  conclude  by  again  stating 

that  methods  and  habits  of  original  investigation  are  all  importanU^^ 

Professor  J.  H.  C.  Bronte,  University  of  Calif ornia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

*'  A  Republic  necessarily  relies  upon  the  lawyer  more  than  upon 
any  other  citizen — indeed,  our  state  and  national  laws  practically 
legislate  the  lawyer  into  the  position  of  "  first  citizen."  Educa- 
tors should  admit  this  fact  and  prepare  the  lawyer  for  the  just  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

''  The  curricula  of  our  numerous  colleges  are  comprehensive 
enough  for  an  earnest  student,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  add 
many  distinct  studies  without  adding  another  year  to  college  life. 
A  larger  staff  of  instructors  would  enable  the  colleges  to  give  a 
special  line  of  studies  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  law  students. 
This  class  of  students,  however,  need  the  regular  coui-ses  verj^ 
much ;  they  can  not  safely  drop  any  of  the  regular  college  courses. 

''  While  it  is  difficult  to  add  many  new  subjects  to  college  curri- 
cula without  a  larger  staff  and  an  addition  to  the  years  of  college 
life,  it  is  possible  to  emphasize  several  phases  of  subjects  already 
taught ;  for  example,  lawyers  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  human  beings, — this  is  indeed  the  one  special 
study  in  which  good  lawyers  excel. 

"1.  Mental  action — ^how  the  mind  acts — such  a  knowledge  of 
the  movements  of  mind  illustrates  to  the  lawyer  the  value  of  a 
witness,  and  the  best  methods  of  entering  the  mind  of  a  judge,  a 
juror,  etc.  This  phase  of  logic  can  be  readily  emphasized ;  that  is, 
a  strong  bias  may  be  given  in  this  direction.  The  student  will  do 
the  rest. 

"  2.  He  should  be  made  to  master  ethics,  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  Positive  Law.  The  study  of  ethics  is  the  only  real, 
thorough  method  of  studying  law.  The  emphasis  required  is,  of 
course,  in  showing  how  ethics  and  law  grow  on  parallel  lines, 
which  soon  reach  a  point  where  they  unite. 
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*'3.  History,  Literature,  and  the  Bible  should  be  taught  at 
some  time,  if  not  constantly,  in  due  proportions  as  revealing  man's 
nature.  These  subjects  are  all  broad  and  deep.  There  are  grand 
sides  to  them  aside  from  the  illustration  of  human  nature.  The 
law  student,  however,  should  have  these  subjects  emphasized  so 
that  he  may  learn  human  nature  therefrom.  To  me,  the  Bible, 
while  a  revelation  of  God,  is  also  a  revelation  of  man's  nature. 
Shakespeare  must  be  a  study  in  literature,  but  Shakespeare's  power 
consisted  largely  in  his  ability  to  illustrate  human  nature."  (To 
be  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 
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JAMBS  J.  H.  HAMILTON,  LL.B.,  EASTON,  PA. 

IT  is  too  late  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  question  the  advan- 
tages of  a  collegiate  training.  The  only  objection  to  it,  if  it  be 
an  objection,  is  the  delay  with  which  it  often  causes  men  to  enter  up- 
on their  life  work,  thus  permitting  those  of  less  equipment  to  get 
the  start  of  them  in  the  race  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  college-bred  man  with  his  better  equipment  and  training 
will  generally  be  able  to  overtake  his  rival  unless  that  rival  be  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talent ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  proper  view  to  take  is  that  of  the  great  king  of  English  song 
who  said, — "  I  care  not  how  late  I  come  into  life  only  so  I  come 
fit,"  there  is  some  ground  for  this  objection.  The  young  man  of 
small  means  who  has  to  depend  chiefly  upon  his  own  exertions 
for  an  education,  is  handicapped  by  the  lateness  with  which  he 
enters  upon  his  active  business  or  professional  career,  or  crippled 
for  want  of  preparation  for  that  career.  When  one  spends  three 
years  at  preparatory  school,  four  years  at  college,  and  from  two  to 
four  years  at  his  professional  school,  besides  taking  several  years, 
perhaps,  to  earn  the  money  necessary  to  obtain  this  training,  he 
has  consumed  altogether  too  great  a  part  of  the  three  score  years 
and  ten  allotted  as  the  span  of  human  life,  in  mei'ely  fitting  for 
its  active  duties,  and  it  becomes  a  pertinent  question,  "  How  can 
this  preparation  be  acquired  earlier  in  life  ?"     It  may  be  true  that 

**  Nothing  is  too  late, 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate.*' 

but  the  feverish  rush  of  our  American  life  puts  the  odds  largely  in 
favor  of  him  who  has  had  an  early  start.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  earlier  start  may  be  had :  1,  by  lowering  the  require- 
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menta  for  collegiate  and  professional  training ;  2,  by  putting  the 
basis  of  a  liberal  collegiate  training  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  commonwealth.  The  fonner  of  these  methods  i& 
surely  not  the  proper  one.  These  requirements  are  not  too  high,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  professional  study  rather 
than  to  lower  it.  Is  the  latter  method  practicable  ?  If  not,  why? 
If  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  preparation  for  college  can  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  homes  of  the  youth  of  our  country, 
the  age  at  which  they  can  be  fitted  to  enter  the  Freshman  class 
can  be  reduced  two  or  three  years,  which  would  be  a  wonderful 
saving  in  both  time  and  expense. 

That  section  of  the  country  which  has  had  paramount  influence 
in  both  the  literary  and  political  history  of  the  United  States, 
although  the  smallest  in  area,  and  small  in  population,  owes  that 
influence  largely,  I  believe,  to  the  number  and  excellence  of  her 
schools,  and  the  opportunity  she  gives  to  all  the  children  within  her 
borders  to  secure  the  foundation  of  a  thorough  and  liberal  educa- 
tion at  their  own  homes.  And  if  New  England  with  her  poor 
soil  and  short  seasons  can  do  this,  why  cannot  the  Middle,  Central 
and  Western  states  with  their  fertility  and  wealth  do  just  as  well 
by  their  children  ?  Are  not  the  boys  and  girls  of  Pennsylvania  as 
good  as  those  of  Massachusetts  ?  Do  they  not  deserve  the  same 
care  from  the  state  ?  Are  they  not  worthy  of  as  thorough  an 
education  ? 

About  two  yeans  ago  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  leading  high  schools  of 
the  country  with  the  view  of  elevating  the  standard  of  the  Washing-- 
ton  high  school  so  as  to  enable  it  to  fit  its  students  for  leading 
colleges. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  it  was  found  that  only  thirty- 
three  cities  of  the  country  have  high  schools  of  sufficient  standing 
to  fit  for  first-class  colleges, — and  of  these  twenty-five  are  in  Mass- 
achusetts, and  of  the  other  eight,  two  are  in  New  England.  Those 
outside  of  New  England  are  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Milwaukee,  and  San  Francisco.  The  proportion — or  dis- 
proportion— of  education  to  population  and  to  territory  may 
be  better  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  the  2,238,943  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusetts  have  twenty-five  tii-st  class  high  schools, 
or  an  average  of  one,  to  every  89,558  inhabitants ;  while 
the     60,383,307    inhabitants    of  the    rest    of  the    Union     have 
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only  eight  such  schools,  or  an  average  of  one  to  every  7,547,918 
inhabitants.  The  fourteen  counties  of  Massachusetts  have 
twenty-three  firstKilass  high  schools,  or  nearly  two  to  each 
county;  while  the  2790  counties  of  the  rest  of  the  Union  have 
only  eight  such  institutions,  or  only  one  to  every  349  counties. 
Massachusetts  averages  one  first-class  high  school  to  every  321 
square  miles  of  her  area ;  the  rest  of  the  United  States  averages 
one  to  every  377,193  square  miles. 

But  in  addition  to  these  first-class  high  schools  of  which 
Massachusetts  has  almost  a  monopoly,  that  state  had  in  1889,  336 
high  schools  of  high  grade,  an  average  of  24  to  each  county,  and 
one  to  every  6663  inhabitants.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people 
lived  in  places  supporting  high  schools,  and  had  these  schools 
been  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  state  there  would  have 
been  one  to  every  24  square  miles  of  area,  and  every  school  boy 
of  the  Bay  state  would  have  been  within  walking  distance  of  a 
high  school. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  same  state  of  affairs  should 
not  exist  elsewhere  and  why  other  states  should  not  scatter  the 
gold  dust  of  education  with  as  liberal  hand  and  give  their  chil- 
dren advantages  equal  to  those  which  the  Massachusetts  boys  and 
girls  enjoy  ? 

The  objection  has  been  made  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rich  to  do  so.  If  this  objection  were  true,  it  would  be  of  the  poorest, 
flimsiest  kind.  But  it  is  not  true.  The  rich  man's  son  does  not 
need  these  schools.  His  father  can  well  afford,  out  of  the  plenti- 
tude  of  his  possessions,  to  send  him  away  from  home  to 
secure  his  prepamtion  for  college  and  to  secure  it  early 
in  life.  It  is  the  poor  boy  who  needs  the  local  high  school 
and  the  opportunity  to  fit  for  college  within  reach  of  his 
home.  His  is  the  advantage  and  for  him  especially  do  we  plead. 
Unless  he  has  it,  he  falls  behind  the  son  of  his  rich  neighbor  in  the 
life-race.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  a  start  in  years;  of  a  more 
costly  and  thorough  educational  preparation ;  besides  the  almost 
insuperable  advantage  which  money  gives.  Can  the  poor  boy 
aJBford  to  enter  the  race  so  handicapped  as  this  ?  Ought  he  to  be 
required  to  do  so  ?  Nay,  ought  he  even  to  be  permitted  to  do  so  ? 
When  he  must  depend  on  himself  and  is  compelled  to  go  from  home 
in  order  to  fit  for  college,  he  is  seldom  able  to  enter  the  higher 
institution  until  he  has  arrived  at  an  age  at  which  lie  ought  to  be 
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leaving  it  with  his  degree.  And  if  he  chooses  a  professional 
life,  he  must  needs  enter  his  profession  at  middle  age  with 
half  his  vitality  sapped  in  the  struggle  for  an  education 
— half  his  life  spent  in  fitting  for  life's  duties.  Then  he 
must  begin  the  struggle  at  the  foot  of  the  profession  when  the 
vim  and  energy  and  buoyancy  of  youth  are  gone.  If  he  be  ever 
foolish  enough  to  marry  it  must  be  at  such  an  age  that  he  can 
have  little  hope  of  seeing  his  children  settled  in  life,  and  the 
chances  are  that  at  his  death  those  who  should  have  his  care 
through  their  young  lives  will  fall  into  the  tender  mercies  of  an 
Orphans'  Court.  The  state  can  not  afford  these  things.  For 
her  own  preservation  she  must  prevent  them.  If,  for  no  other 
reason,  she  cannot  afford  them  on  account  of  the  necessarily  result- 
ing deterioration  of  her  citizens.  She  cannot  afford  to  raise  a 
race  of  citizens  begotten  by  their  parents  late  in  life,  any  more 
than  she  can  a  race  begotten  by  those  who  are  themselves  but 
little  more  than  children.  In  either  case  the  race  must  deteriorate. 
Our  laws  place  restrictions  upon  the  latter  and  they  should  upon 
the  former.  As  things  are  now,  the  poor  young  man,  if  he  se- 
cures the  best  scholastic  training,  must  either  enter  upon  a  pro- 
fessional career  thus  late  in  life,  or  abandon  the  professions  to  the 
rich.  If  the  latter  comes  to  pass,  then  must  we  say  for  our  nation 
and  oiu'  government  as  we  now  do  for  our  silver  dollar — "  In 
God  we  trust."     Indeed  He  would  be  almost  our  only  hope. 

If  it  be  maintained  that  none  but  cities  and  large  towns  can 
maintain  high  schools  of  the  grade  required  to  fit  for  college,  the 
answer  is,  "  Let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world  "  to  prove 
the  contrary.  Some  time  ago  the  writer  selected  at  random  five 
small  Massachusetts  towns,  and  wrote  to  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  each,  asking  for  the  course  of  study  therein,  and 
inquiring  whether  students  were  there  fitted  for  college.  The 
replies  received  are  of  interest  to  school  men  elsewhere,  answer 
the  foregoing  objection,  and  explain  the  pre-eminent  position 
which  Massachusetts  holds  in  the  scholastic  world.  These  five 
towns  with  their  populations  are :  Winthrop,  2700 ;  Needham, 
3034 ;  Lexington,  3197 ;  WeUesley,  3593 ;  WiUiamstown,  4226. 

The  reply  from  Winthrop,  says : — We  propose  to  follow  the 
same  course  as  the  Boston  high  schools^  but  as  yet  do  not  quite 
accomplish  it."  When  a  town  of  2700  population  follows  the 
courae  of  study  of  the  Boston  high  schools,  no  one  can  truthfully 
say  that  small  towns  can  not  support  good  high  schools. 
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Needham  answers  :  "  We  do  not  publish  the  course  of  study  of 
our  high  school  except  in  our  Town  Report.  We  do,  however, 
fit  for  college." 

The  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Lexington  for  the  year 
1891  is  interesting.  The  committee  asks  for  an  appropriation  for 
school  purposes  for  the  year  1892,  of  $15,000.  Of  this  amount 
$2,900  are  considered  necessary  for  "  the  transportation  of  pupils.'* 
The  superintendent  in  his  report  says , — "  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  pupils  of  the  Lexington  high  school  who  took  examina- 
tions for  entrance  to  college,  passed  satisfactorily,  receiving 
several  honors.  This  is  mentioned  as  evidence  that  the  pupils 
in  this  school  are  accomplishing  results  similar  to  those  obtained 
in  the  'best '  high  schools." 

This  high  school  has  three  courses — a  Business  course  of  two 
years ;  an  English  course  of  four  years ;  and  a  Classical  course  of 
four  years.  A  synopsis  of  these  courses  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

Mathematics — Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

Science — Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany. 

History  and  Q-ovemment — English,  Roman,  Grecian  History, 
and  Civics. 

Language — Four  years'  work  in  English,  Grammar,  Composi- 
tion, Rhetoric,  and  Literature;  Latin,  four  years;  French,  two 
years ;  Greek,  three  years. 

Wellesley  replies, — "We  fit  for  college  constantly.  Many  of 
our  graduates  go  to  Wellesley  College,  but  we  fit  for  any  institu- 
tion of  such  grade,  which  the  pupil  may  select."  This  school  has 
three  courses, — an  English,  or  Business  course,  of  three  years ; 
an  English  and  Classical  course,  of  four  years ;  and  a  Classical 
course  of  four  years.     These  courses  include : 

Mathematics — Commercial  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry, Book-keeping. 

Science — Physiology,  Physics,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Civics,  Botany,  Physical  Geography,  Political  Economy,  Zoology,. 
Mineralogy,  Ethics. 

Bistort/ — English,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Modern,  Greek,  Roman. 

Language — Four  years  work  in  English  Composition  and  Litera- 
ture ;  four  years  work  in  Latin ;  three  years  in  Greek ;  three  in 
French ;  and  three  in  German. 

And  this  is  a  town  whose  population  is  3593 1 
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The  Williamstown  high  school  has  two  courses, — a  College  Pre- 
paratory course  and  an  English  course.  Each  covers  four  years. 
The  principal  writes, — "We  work  short-handed — ^what  public 
school  in  a  small  town  does  not? — and  our  strength  is  spent 
upon  the  college  preparatory  course." 

This  school  offers  work  as  follows : 

Mathematic9 — Book-keeping,  Algebra  and  Higher  Algebra, 
Geometry. 

Science — ^Physiology,  Physics,  Chemistiy,  Astronomy,  Civics. 

History — American,  English,  Greek,  Roman  and  General. 

Language — Three  years  work  in  English  Composition,  Rhetoric, 
and  Literature;  four  years  work  in  Latin;  and  three  years  in 
Greek.  In  addition,  the  English  course  has  a  year's  work  in 
Drawing,  and  the  College  Preparatory  course  comprises  Classical 
Geography  and  Mythology. 

These  outlines  will  show  what  may  be  done  in  small  towns 
towards  supplying  the  elements  of  a  thorough  and  liberal  educa- 
tion within  easy  access  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  community,  at 
the  public  expense.  It  has  been  said  that  co-operation  is  the 
watchword  of  the  age.  In  no  other  direction  will  co-operation 
find  such  a  sphere  for  its  proper  manifestation  as  in  the  work  of 
public  education.  The  nation  and  the  state  need  not  only  educa- 
ted citizens,  but  in  times  of  such  agitation  and  unrest  as  at  present 
exist,  their  greatest  need  is  Educated  Leaders,  and  more  educar 
ted  men  capable  of  leading.  The  nation  needs  more  men  with  the 
ballast  of  a  liberal  education.  She  can  secure  them  best  and  most 
easily  by  furnishing  to  all  her  citizens,  within  reach  of  their  own 
homes,  at  public  expense,  the  basis  of  such  an  education.  Each 
state  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  her  children  to  do  so ;  and  the  nation 
has  such  vital  interests  in  the  matter  that  she  ought  to  help. 


BEOWLTLF. 

FANNT   A.    COMSTOCK,    BB1D6BWATER,    MASS. 

MANY  students  of  literature  will  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  for  his  interesting  History  of 
Early  English  Literature.  He  places  the  results  of  his  ripe 
scholarship  before  us  in  a  happy  union  of  translation  and  criti- 
cism, and  throws  welcome  light  on  regions  left  by  many  historians 
as  vague  as  pre-Columbian  geography. 
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The  young  student  generally  finds  the  name  of  Beowulf  ac- 
companied by  the  most  meagre  comment ;  and  mechanically  groups 
it  with  Caedmon,  Bede,  and  other  shadowy  beings;  terrible  be- 
cause of  their  indistinctness  and  fatal  tendency  to  slip  from  his 
memorj^     Although  so  remote,  the  name  deserves  a  better  fate. 

The  poem  Beowulf  is  important  for  being  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fragments,  the  earliest  English  poem  extant ;  but  our  interest 
deepens  when  we  learn  that  it  is  the  earliest  example  of  vernacular 
poetry  to  be  found  in  any  modern  European  language.  For  its 
sources  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  when  our  forefathers  were 
still  living  in  North  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  must  picture  to 
ourselves  the  great  hall  in  which  at  evening  the  warriors  listened 
to  the  minstrel  songs.  These  legends,  the  germ  of  the  poem,  were 
transported  to  Britain  by  our  Teutonic  ancestors  with  other  prec- 
ious possessions ;  unwritten,  safely  preserved  in  the  songs  of  the 
gleemen.  Gradually  they  gather  definite  form,  clustering  around 
the  hero,  Beowulf.  Whether  he  was  real  or  imaginary,  is  battle- 
ground for  the  critics.  The  average  mind  is  perhaps  inclined  to 
give  the  shadowy  warrior  a  historic  origin,  with  enough  bravery 
to  set  hero-worship  and  myth-building  at  work  on  their  dragon 
stories. 

Just  when  the  gradual  welding  of  the  various  parts  was  com- 
pleted, or  in  what  dialect  the  poem  first  took  form,  is  not  certain. 
But  it  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Wessex  dialect,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  at  least  as  old  as  the  seventh  century. 

Before  following  Beowulf  in  his  exploits,  let  us  see  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was ;  or  in  other  words,  what  was  the  English  ideal 
of  a  hero,  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

The  son  of  a  Swedish  earl  or  thegn,  son-in-law  of  the  king,  he 
has  the  strength  of  ten  men,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  father,  whom 
the  king  loved,  and  whom  "  all  the  wise  men  far  and  wide  on  earth 
remembered."  "  When  he  is  dying,  he  looks  back  on  his  life,  and 
that  which  he  thinks  of  the  most,  is  not  his  great  war-deeds,  but 
his  patience,  his  prudence,  his  power  of  holding  his  own  will,  and 
of  avoiding  new  enmities."  "  Gentle  like  Nelson,  he  had  Nelson's 
own  resoluteness.  What  he  undertook  to  do,  he  went  through 
vrithout  a  thought  save  of  getting  to  the  end  of  it.  Firm-minded 
Prince  is  one  of  his  names."  Generosity,  courtesy,  absolute  truth- 
fulness, are  the  bright  virtues  which  soften  swift  wrath  and  thirst 
for  vengeance  in  this  Teutonic  hero.     Ideal  governor,  politician, 
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king,  all  in  one,  he  seems  to  be;  this  "gentle  and  terrible  warrior 
who  is  buried  amid  the  tears  of  his  people." 

Hrothgar,  chief  of  the  Danes,  is  oppressed  by  a  fierce  monster, 
Grendel ;  which  devours  Hrothgar's  warriors  as  they  sleep  in  the 
great  hall.  Beowulf  yearns  to  be  the  deliverer.  "  Over  the  swan- 
road  I  will  seek  Hrothgar ;  he  has  need  of  men."  He  goes  with 
fifteen  followers  across  the  wave-paths,  he  reaches  the  oppressed 
land. 

We  see  the  long  hall,  its  gables  pointed  with  stag-horns.  Here 
Beowulf  is  received,  and  feasts  with  the  royal  company.  On  the 
many  colored  floor  stand  long  tables  groaning  with  boar's  flesh 
and  venison.  The  walls  are  bright  with  tapestries,  and  with  the 
spears  and  shields  of  the  warriors.  The  queen  in  her  golden  or- 
naments goes  around  the  hall,  offering  the  cup  to  the  guests. 

"  And  now  night  had  come,  and  the  mists,  and  under  its  shadow- 
help,  creatures  came  stalking,  wan  under  the  clouds."  The  ban- 
quet is  ended,  and  the  hour  of  trial  comes. 

Outside  the  village  lie  the  tilled  land  and  the  meadows ;  and  be- 
yond this  little  spot  of  human  dwelling-place,  stretches  a  vast 
waste  of  moorland,  wliere  wild  beasts  roam  at  will.  When  we 
think  of  these  islands  of  civilization  surrounded  by  an  unknown 
wilderness,  we  understand  the  dragon  and  all  other  terrible  mon- 
sters with  which  a  primitive  race  peoples  its  deserts  and  its 
legends.  For  the  startled  imagination  always  makes  of  a  myste- 
rious horror,  something  worse  than  the  reality.  Grendel,  the 
demon  with  whom  Beowulf  contends,  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
dread  with  which  men  looked  from  their  homes  upon  the  dark 
mystery  of  the  surrounding  moors.  What  wonder  if  kelpies, 
dragons,  all  monsters  of  the  sea  and  the  land,  lived  in  fireside 
tales ;  when  the  blazing  hearth  and  security  of  home  only  intensi- 
fied the  vague  horrors  outside  ? 

Beowulf  and  his  men  lie  down  in  the  fated  hall  with  naked 
hands,  for  Grendel  is  proof  against  all  weapons.  "  In  the  wan 
night  came  the  shadow-ganger  stalking,  while  the  warriors  slept — 
all  save  one."  Beowulf  wakes  and  watches,  and  after  a  terrible 
struggle  so  wounds  the  monster  that  he  flees  away  to  die. 

A  day  of  glad  rejoicing  follows.  Beowulf  receives  from  the 
king,  steeds  and  Veapons ;  from  the  queen,  a  jewelled  collar. 
Once  more  as  in  the  old  days  before  Grendel's  ravages,  the  Earls 
lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  great  hall.     But  alas  for  their  fancied  se- 
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curity !  Beowulf  sleeps  outside.  The  mother  of  Grendel  comes 
to  wreak  vengeance,  and  slays  a  brave  thegn.  Beowulf  next  day 
tracks  the  monster  to  her  den  by  the  sea,  and  is  a  second  time  vic- 
torious. Laden  with  gifts  and  thanks,  he  returns  home  over  the 
sea-path. 

The  second  part  of  the  poem  is  the  story  of  Beowulf's  fight 
with  the  Fire-Drake. 

Long  ago  a  prince,  last  of  his  race,  had  hid  in  a  huge  mound  his 
treasures,  which  none  might  inherit.  After  his  death,  the  fire- 
dragon  guards  them,  lying  with  huge,  scaly  length  coiled  around 
the  golden  vessels,  the  royal  arms,  and  all  the  costly  things  buried 
there. 

By  this  time,  Beowulf  has  become  king.  One  of  his  thegns 
finds  the  treasure,  and  steals  a  gold  cup.  The  dragon  awakening 
goes  forth  for  vengeance,  and  the  palace  is  consumed  by  his  fiery 
breath. 

Again  Beowulf  goes  forth  as  hero  and  deliverer.  In  the  terri- 
ble conflict  all  his  thegns  save  one,  desert  him  in  terror.  Wiglaf, 
the  faithful,  remembers  the  benefits  received  from  Beowulf's  hand. 
He  cries  to  his  companions, — "  We  promised,  drinking  mead  in 
the  hall  with  our  lord,  that  we  would  repay  him  with  help  in  need. 
Dearer  far  is  it  to  me  that  flame  should  clasp  me  along  with  my 
gold-giver,  than  that  we  should  bear  home  our  shields   in  safety." 

So  he  goes  to  Beowulf  in  his  deadly  peril.  Together  they  slay 
the  dragon ;  but  the  hour  of  destiny  has  come,  and  the  king  gets 
his  death  wound.  The  poem  closes  with  the  funeral-pyre,  the 
building  of  the  memorial  barrow  on  the  edge  of  the  great  cliff  by 
the  sea,  and  the  death  song : — 

"  So  with  groaning  sorrowed        all  the  Geat  folk, 

All  his  hearth-companions,        for  their  house-lord's  overthrow. 

Quoth  they  that  he  was,        of  the  world-kings  all, 

Of  all  men,  the  mildest,        and  to  men  the  kindest, 

To  his  people  gentlest,        and  of  praise  the  keenest." 

Mr.  Brooke  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  picture  of  life 
and  manners  here  presented,  is  much  brighter  than  that  of  some 
historians.  Even  in  these  brief  extracts  we  find  fair  reflections  of 
generous  self-sacrifice,  no  less  than  of  the  milder  virtues,  gentle- 
ness and  courtesy. 

The  collecting  of  the  old  lays  and  the  moulding  of  them  into 
their  present  form,  he  believes  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  per- 
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sion ;  who  purposed  so  to  show  a  worthy  ideal  of  English  manhood 
and  kinghood.  The  contests  of  Beowulf  are  supposed  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  old  nature-myths  of  the  Sun  overcoming  the 
Night,  the  Night  overcoming  the  Sun. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  to  find  here  and  there  touches  that  remind 
us  of  Tennyson  ;  notably  the  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Swedish 
king,  and  the  magic  sword. 

The  production  has,  viewed  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
translation  and  explanations,  a  strikingly  poetic  quality,  a  simplic- 
ity of  description,  an  exquisite  felicity  in  word  and  phrase. 

**  Sorrow-laden  does  he  look,        in  the  Bower  of  his  son, 

On  the  wasted  wine-hall,        on  the  wind-swept  resting-places, 

Now  bereft  of  joyous  noise." 

"  There  at  haven  stood,       hung  with  rings,  the  ship, 

Ice-bright,  for  the  out-path  eager,  craft  of  Aethelings." 

"  Gold-varied  gleamed       Woven  web  on  the  walls." 

*•  — with  him  his  Queen, 
With  a  many  of  the  maids       measured  down  the  meadow-path." 
"  So  the  live-long  day,        lingered  we  within, 
And  delight  in  hall  we  seized,       till  the  dark  came  on." 
**  Not  unhaunted  is  the  place ! 

Thence  the  wylming  of  the  waves       whirled  is  on  high, 
Wan  towards  the  clouds,       when  the  wind  is  stirring 
Wicked  weathers  up ;  till  the  lift  is  waxing  dark, 
And  the  welkin  weeps." 

Students  of  "  the  pathetic  fallacy  "  will  note  with  interest  its 
appearance  here,  thus  early  in  our  literature.  It  was  as  natural 
then  as  now,  to  see  through  human  tears,  a  weeping  welkin. 

In  the  singular  beauty  of  such  compounds  as  "  wave-paths," 
"ice-bright,"  "gold-varied,  "we  see  the  strong  poetic  instinct  of 
an  early  race.     They  delight  equally  the  ear  and  the  imagination. 

Because  of  its  own  charm,  because  of  the  story  it  tells  of  the 
life  men  lived  and  the  world  that  surrounded  them  as  long  ago, 
because  of  the  conjectures  it  awakens  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
and  longings, — we  may  gladly  listen  across  the  centuries  for  the 
alliterative  echoes  of  Beowulf,  first  of  English  poems. 


EMMA   MAR  WE  DEL  AND    THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY   WILL   S.    MONROE,    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY,    CALIFORNIA. 

IT  was  nearly  twenty-five  yeai-s  ago  that  Emma  Marwedel  came 
to  America,  the  last  of  three  distinguished  German  Kinder- 
gartners  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Miss  Peabody  for  teachers  to 
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introduce  Froebel's  principles  of  education  in  the  new  world.  At 
the  old  city  of  Hamburg,  she  had  for  several  years  conducted  an 
educational  institution  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Miss  Peabody  who  visited  it  says :  "  It  was  Miss  Marwedel  who, 
in  1867,  fii-st  introduced  me  into  Froebel's  genuine  Kindergarten,  in 
the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  inspired  me  with  the  courage  to  make 
the  main  object  of  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  extend  the  Kinder- 
garten over  my  own  country." 

Becoming  interested  in  the  problem  of  industrial  education.  Miss 
Marwedel  spent  more  than  a  year  travelling  through  Germany, 
France,  Belgium  and  England,  studying  this  phase  of  educational 
work  with  special  reference  to  its  application  to  women.  The  re- 
sults of  her  investigations  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  Herr 
Adolph  Meyer,  one  of  the  most  munificent  benefactors  of  science 
and  education  in  North  Germany,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Why  do  we 
need  Female  Industrial  Schools?"*  and  was  dedicated  to  Minna 
Pinoff  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  widely  recognized  reformer 
and  writer  on  female  education  in  Germany.  A  very  satisfactory 
review  of  this  report  will  be  found  in  Harper* %  Magazine  for  May, 
1870,  where  one  learns  how  far-reaching  and  vital  were  Miss  Mar- 
wedel's  views  on  industrial  education. 

She  endeavored  to  carry  out  her  notions  of  industrial  education 
of  women  shortly  after  coming  to  America,  by  establishing  near 
Brentwood,  Long  Island,  early  in  1870,  a  co-operating  and  self- 
supporting  institution  whose  special  object  was  to  educate  women 
as  practical  florists,  as  well  as  producers  and  conservers  of  fruits 
ttnd  small  vegetables,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  these  young 
women  the  elements  of  a  practical  education.  The  Brentwood  in- 
stitution was  not  long  in  existence ;  for,  while  there  were  those 
among  her  supporters  who  desired  to  see  her  educational  ideals 
put  into  practice,  real-estate  speculation  entered  so  largely  into  the 
enterprise  that  it  did  not  succeed. 

Early  in  1872,  Miss  Marwedel  opened  a  Kindergarten  training- 
school  in  the  city  of  Washington,  a  work  for  which  she  had  admir- 
ably fitted  heraelf  by  a  careful  course  of  reading  and  study  under 
Frau  Froebel.  Miss  Peabody  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Bamard,f  speak- 
ing of  this  period,  says :  "  Miss  Marwedel  is  a  woman  of  brilliant 
genius  who  studied  Froebel's  work  by  herself  very  profoundly,  and 

^Warum  bedarfen  wie  weibliche  Gewerbschulen  tind  wie  soUen  sie  Angelegt  sein? 

Von  Emma  .Marwedel.    Hamburg,  1868. 
tBamard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  12. 
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who  proved  her  understanding  of  Froebel  by  the  beautiful  results 
in  her  Kindergarten  at  Washington." 

In  1876  she  went  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  she  orga- 
nized the  fii-st  Kindergarten  tmining  school  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
A  class  of  three  young  ladies  graduated  and  one  of  these  was  Kate 
D.  Smith,  now  the  distinguished  and  brilliant  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  of  literary  and  Kindergarten  fame.  But  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
and  San  Francisco  ofifered  a  larger  field  ;  and  so,  after  the  gradua- 
tion of  one  class,  she  gave  up  her  Los  Angeles  school  to  carrj'^  on 
a  similar  line  of  work  in  the  Bay  region  of  California.  For  the 
past  fifteen  years  Miss  Marwedel  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  educational  activities  not  only  of  the  Pacific  coast  but  of  the 
country  as  well. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  president  of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergar- 
ten Association,  in  a  report  on  Kindergartens  published  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  San  Francis- 
co for  1880,  says  of  Miss  Marwedel :  "  She  is  the  pioneer  worker 
in  this  field  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  a  living  embodiment  of  the 
principles  which  she  teaches.  She  plans,  organizes  and  moves  for- 
ward, inspired  by  a  mighty  purpose,  and  by  a  love  and  faith  in  the 
work  which  she  has  chosen.  No  more  accomplished  or  faithful 
Kindergarten  trainer  could  be  found  than  Miss  Marwedel." 

Miss  Marwedel's  life  was  one  of  devotion,  rare  and  beautiful,  to 
a  great  cause,  and  that  cause  was  two-fold :  (1)  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  of  training  little  children  and  (2)  the  preparation 
of  women  for  the  high  and  holy  mission  of  motherhood.  This  pur- 
pose is  best  stated  by  Miss  Marwedel  herself  in  a  most  excellent 
book  on  primary  education —  Conscious  Motherhood.*  In  the  pre- 
face she  writes :  "  The  task  as  a  whole,  is  one  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  undertake  were  not  the  book,  after  all,  The  Child's 
Book,  and  its  creation  due  to  my  living  with  children.  It  reflects 
the  many  sacred  hours  spent  in  watching  and  directing  the  unfold- 
ing of  their  budding  souls,  and  in  loving  study  of  their  educational 
needs.  It  reflects  also,  a  thousand  divine  sparks  of  childhood's 
purity,  poetry,  righteousness  and  reason ;  its  devotion  to  duty,  and 
its  hitherto  so  much  unappreciated  altruism.  My  inspiration  in 
writing  this  book  has  been  sympathy  with  the  mother  in  her  im- 
measurable responsibility;  the  condition  of  childhood's  rights  to 


♦Conscious  Motherhood;  or  the  Earliest  Unfolding  of  the  Child  in  the  Cradle,  Nnnery, 
and  Kindergarten.    By  Emma  Marwedel.    Boston,  1889. 
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justice  and  happiness ;  and  finally,  an  abiding  faith  in  the  mental 
and  physical  evolution  of  the  race."  Such  were  the  noble  senti- 
ments which  she  had  tried  all  her  yeara  to  teach  and  live. 

Up  to  the  closing  hours  of  her  life  she  continued  to  plan  for  ed- 
ucational improvement.  She  died  at  San  Francisco,  November 
17th,  1893,  in  her  seventy-fifth  year,  and  was  buried  at  Oakland 
two  daj'^s  later,  where  appropriate  burial  services  were  held,  attend- 
ed by  the  leading  educators  in  thut  section.  Professor  Earl  Barnes, 
in  paying  a  tribute  to  her  memory,  on  this  occasion  said:  "She 
was  highly  imaginative,  thoroughly  ideal,  always  stimulating. 
She  was  an  idealist,  a  philosopher,  but  always  with  helpful,  hope- 
ful views,  always  with  an  intense  desire  to  help  humanity.  *  ♦  * 
She  was  my  friend.  As  such,  I  have  come  to  mourn  her  loss  with 
you."  And  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
writer  conveying  the  sad  news  of  Miss  Marwedel's  death,  wrote 
*'We  lose  a  true  and  earnest  worker  in  Miss  Marwedel.  Her 
works  verily  will  follow  her." 

When  the  educational  activities  of  the  present  decade  come  to 
be  written,  Miss  Marwedel's  name  will  receive  important  consider- 
ation— not  for  what  she  actually  accomplished  but  for  what  she 
hoped  to  do ;  for  as  Professor  Barnes  says  she  was  an  idealist  and 
was  never  wholly  understood  by  others,  indeed  she  never  entirely 
understood  herself.  Her  schemes  were  large  and  often  undertaken 
without  adequate  consideration  for  details ;  but  they  were  always 
schemes  which  had  but  one  purpose  — and  that  purpose  the  eleva- 
tion of  others.  Hers  was  a  life  of  denial,  of  self-abnegation  wher- 
ever duty  required  it ;  and  because  of  this,  her  ideals  will  be  cher- 
ished and  her  memory  revered. 


HELEN  KELLER,  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

PHENOMENON. 

ESTKLLA    V.    SUTTON,    GERMANTOWN,    PA. 

A  RARE  opportunity  for  study  has  recently  presented  itself  to 
educators  and  scientists  in  the  person  of  the  deaf,  blind  and 
formerly  dumb  girl,  Helen  Keller. 

The  phenomenal  has  a  higher  utility  than  that  of  setting  the 
mouths  of  the  wondering  multitude  agape.  To  the  thoughtful  per- 
son, abnormal  development  often  presents  exaggerated  or  magni- 
fied conditions  through  which  he  can  better  study  the  normal. 
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Our  century  has  furnished  its  quota  of  prodigies,  ranging  from 
"  Blind  Tom,"  the  musical  genius,  to  Jacques  Inandi,  the  wonder 
of  mathematicians.  These  have  all  had  their  counterparts  in 
other  countries  and  ages.  But  Helen  Keller  is  a  rara  avis  among 
prodigies,  standing  without  a  parallel  in  all  history. 

She  has  none  of  the  repulsive  features  which  frequently  charac- 
terize the  phenomenal,  but  is  one  of  the  purest  and  loveliest  of 
earth's  children — one  whom  you  can  meet  as  your  peer  in  all  save 
the  endowment  of  two  senses. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  readers  of  Education  have  already  seen 
Helen,  for  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  whose  proteg^  she  is,  has 
arranged  receptions  for  her  in  many  of  our  large  cities,  the  most 
note-worthy  being  that  held  last  July,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,, 
during  the  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  the  Deaf. 

On  these  occasions,  she  is  surrounded  by  ministers,  philosophers, 
educatoi-s  and  scientists  who  subject  her  to  examination  from  their 
various  standpoints.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  those  whose  knowl- 
edge is  limited  to  heresay,  not  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  character 
assigned  her,  or  to  suspect  fraud  on  the  part  of  her  instructors. 
But  the  evidence  of  eyes  and  ears  has  never  failed  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that  those  who  come  to  scoff 
go  away  awed  and  silenced.  Entering  her  presence  fortified  with 
an  armor  of  scientific  doubt,  one  passes  rapidly  through  the  chang- 
es of  conviction  to  the  extreme  limits  of  belief.  More  than  one 
who  has  seen  this  child  awing  her  learned  questioners  in  words  of 
sweetness  and  premature  wisdom  thought  reverently  of  the  sacred 
parallel  in  the  Temple  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

Theories  without  number  are  woven  about  the  unwitting  child, 
as  she  is  viewed  by  each  specialist  from  his  standpoint.  She  goes 
on  her  way  all  unconscious  of  the  intellectual  mesh  about  her — 
that  she  is  to  the  psychical  scientist,  a  bulwark  for  his  theory  of 
telepathy ;  to  the  searcher  of  family  trees,  a  fruit  of  heredity ;  to 
the  psychologist,  an  example  of  precocious  memory ;  and  to  Dun- 
derhead, a  mysteiy  he  may  gape  at  but  should  not  understand. 

We  do  not  aspire,  in  this  article,  to  diagnose  a  case  over  which 
doctors  disagree,  but  to  sketch  faithfully  the  side  of  Helen's  nature 
which  may  be  suggestive  to  educatoi*s.  Certain  phases  of  her  in- 
ner life  come  into  greater  prominence  because  of  her  double  afiBic- 
tion,  and  hence  we  may  get  a  glimpse  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
mind. 
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It  is  not  possible  for  the  general  public,  unfamiliar  with  the 
Deaf  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  teaching  them,  to  appreciate 
the  degree  of  this  girl's  precocity.  Could  any  method  or  any 
amount  of  education  place  the  deaf  child  on  a  par  Avith  the  hearing 
child  of  corresponding  age,  the  result  would  be  unprecedented. 
But  Helen  Keller,  in  addition  to  being  deaf,  has  lost  another  sense 
of  equal  importance ;  and  yet,  from  the  silence  and  darkness  of  her 
inner  world  come  mature  thoughts,  clothed  in  such  language  as 
few  hearing  children  of  fourteen  can  command. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  her  family  ti*ee 
will  ever  account  for  this  lovely  blossom.  Her  ancestry,  however,  has 
given  her  a  good  intellectual  heritage.  Both  parents  were  of  unusual 
mental  ability,  and  were  well  educated.  Her  father,  Col.  Keller, 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service. 

Born  in  a  sunny  Alabama  home,  Helen  was  endowed  like  her 
little  brothers  and  sisters  until,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  took  both  sight  and  hearing.  From  that 
time,  only  the  crudest  kind  of  communication,  through  natural 
signs,  was  possible.  Of  this  period,  Helen  speaks  in  a  letter 
(written  in  her  eleventh  year)  to  Miss  Fuller : 

"  When  I  was  a  very  little  child,  I  used  to  sit  on  my  mother's 
lap  nearly  all  the  time  because  I  was  very  timid  and  did  not  like 
to  be  left  by  mjBelf ;  and  I  would  keep  my  little  hand  on  her  face 
all  the  while  because  it  amused  me  to  feel  her  face  and  lips  move 
when  she  talked  with  people.  I  did  not  know  then  what  she  was 
doing,  for  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  things.  Then  when  I  was 
older,  I  learned  to  play  with  my  nurse  and  the  little  negro  children, 
and  I  noticed  that  they  kept  moving  their  lips  just  like  my  mother; 
80  I  moved  mine,  too,  but  sometimes  it  made  me  angiy  and  I  would 
hold  my  playmates'  mouths  very  hard.     I  did  not  know  then  that 

it  was  naughty  to  do  so When  I  came  to  school  in 

Boston,  I  met  some  deaf  people  who  talked  with  their  mouths  like 
other  people  ;  and  one  day  a  lady  who  had  been  to  Norway,  came 
to  see  me  and  told  me  of  a  blind  and  deaf  girl  she  had  seen  in  that 
far  away  land  who  had  been  taught  to  speak  and  understand  oth- 
ers when  they  spoke  to  her.  This  good  and  happy  news  delighted 
me  exceedingly,  for  then  I  was  sure  that  I  should  learn  also.  I 
tried  to  make  sounds  like  my  little  playmates,  but  teacher  told  me 
that  the  voice  was  very  delicate  and  sensitive  and  that  it  would  in- 
jui'e  it  to  make  incoiTcct  sounds,  and  promised  to  take  me  to  see  a 
kind  and  wise  lady  who  would  teach  me  rightly." 
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Who  that  has  listened  to  the  baby's  "  goo-goo  "  and  seen  liis 
open-mouthed  observation  of  his  playmates  has  not  wondei-ed  what 
his  first  vague  ideas  of  speech  might  be  ?  This  artless  description 
of  the  time  when  she  "•  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  things  "  reveals 
the  evolution  of  the  speech  idea  in  Helen's  baby  mind. 

The  afflicted  child  grew  physically  robust,  but  was  in  almost  com- 
plete mental  darkness  until,  at  the  age  of  six,  she  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Bell,  whose  deaf  wife  has  been  a  sympathetic  bond 
attaching  hiin  to  all  of  her  kind.  Through  his  influence,  a  teacher 
was  secured  for  Helen  in  the  person  of  Miss  Sullivan — a  lady  for- 
merly deaf  but  who  had  at  that  time  recovered  her  hearing. 

Curiously  enough,  when  Miss  Sullivan  went  to  the  Alabama 
home,  she  took  with  her  a  doll  diessed  by  Laui*a  Bridgman,  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe  ;  and  this  relic  was  Helen's 
first  object  lesson. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child  had  no  conception  what- 
ever of  a  word,  written,  spoken,  or  spelled,  or  tliat  there  was  any 
other  way  for  her  to  express  ideas  than  through  gestui-es. 

After  allowing  her  to  examine  the  new  plaything,  the  lettei-s  d- 
o-l-l  were  slowly  formed  on  the  teacher's  fingers,  the  child,  mean- 
while, ap2)reliending  them  through  the  sense  of  touch.  She  veiy 
soon  gra^sped  the  idea  that  these  characters  formed  by  tlie  liand 
represented  the  object  in  question ;  and  from  this  beginning,  she 
went  on  to  spell  (manually)  and  write  tlie  names  of  objects  about 
her.  Her  memory,  from  the  firet,  was  remarkable,  and  an  idea 
once  gained  was  never  forgotten.  In  a  short  time,  she  was  able  to 
hold  simple  convei^sations  with  her  friends,  spelling  upon  her  fin- 
gers what  she  wished  to  say,  and  receiving  communications  by  hav- 
ing them  spelled  in  her  hand. 

To  the  law  of  compensation  she  owed  the  quickening  of  tlie 
sense  of  touch.  It  was  not  only  on  the  palm  and  finger-tips.  The 
sense  seemed  to  be  alei-t  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  so  that 
she  can  now  read  the  most  rapid  manipulation  of  the  fingers  even 
if  applied  where  the  normal  sense  is  not  acute. 

Not  content  with  what  was  already  a  wonderful  development, 
the  little  pupil  longed  to  communicate  by  means  of  her  voice. 
Considering  the  difficulty  with  which  deaf  children  who  have  the 
use  of  their  eyes  master  this  art,  at  firet,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
gratify  the  girl's  wiijh.  But  she  was  pei*sistent,  and  spelled  on  her 
fingei*s,  ^*' I  must  speak.^^ 
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In  March  of  1890,  *8he  was  taken  to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  a  teacher 
of  articulation  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Boston,  and  there 
received  an  experimental  lesson. 

She  was  first  familiarized    with  the  position  of  the  trachea  and 
the  parts  of  the  mouth,  by  being  allowed  to  pass  her  hands  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  teacher's  face  and  put  her  fingers  into  Miss 
Fuller's  mouth.     In  this  way,  she  learned  the  relative  positions  of 
teeth,  tongue  and  lips,  the  movement  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
course  of  the  ti-achea  behind  the  frame-work  of  the  chest. 
In  writing  of  this  lesson.  Miss  Fuller  says  : 
"'  I  then  placed  my  tongue  in  position  for  the  sound  of  i  in  lY, 
and  let  her  find  the  point  as  it  lay  perfectly  still  and  soft  in  the  bed 
of  the  jaw  just  behind  the  lower  front    teeth,  and  let  her  discover 
that  the  teeth  were  slightly  parted. 

After  this  investigation,  I  placed  one  of  her  fore-fingers  upon  my 
teeth  and  the  other  upon  my  throat  or  trachea,  at  the  lowest  point 
where  it  may  be  felt,  and  repeated  the  sound  *'lf "  several  times. 

During  this  time,  Helen,  standing  in  front  of  me  in  the  attitude 
of  one  listening  intently,  gave  the  closest  attention  to  every  detail, 
and  when  I  ceiised  making  the  sound,  her  fingers  flew  to  her  own 
mouth  and  throat,  and  after  an-anging  her  tongue  and  teeth,  she 
uttered  the  sound  '"T"  so  nearly  like  that  I  made-  it  seemed  like 
an  echo  of  it. I  next  showed  her,  by  means  of  her  sen- 
sitive fingers,  the  depression  through  the  center  of  the  tongue  when 
in  position  for  the  sound  of  ii,  and  the  opening  between  the  teeth 
during  the  utterance  of  that  sound.  Again  she  waited  with  her 
fingers  upon  my  taeth  and  throat  until  I  sounded  "a"  several 
times  and  then  gave  the  vowel  fairly  well." 

In  a  similar  way,  the  precocious  pupil  learned  the  elementaiy 
sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  and,  later,  associated  them 
with  key-words. 

Her  first  idea  of  accent  came  with  the  words  mamma  and  papa, 
which  the  teacher  pronounced  and  at  the  same  time  drew  her  fin- 
ger along  the  back  of  Helen's  hand  to  illustrate  the  relative  length 
of  the  syllables. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  was  something  wholly  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  education.  In  the  course  of  ten  lessons,  the  child 
had  mastered  the  principles  of  speech,  practice  being  required  to 
develop  and  perfect  her  in  the  use  of  them. 

She  also  came  to  understand  the  sp  eech  of  others  by  laying  her 
fingera  lightly  upon  their  lips  while  they  were  talking. 


L? 
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None  who  have  listened  to  her  clear,  sympathetic  voice  telling^ 
the  story  of  her  life  can  forget  their  awe  at  this  wonder  accom- 
plished by  education.  That  a  spirit  dwelling  in  silent  darkness  and 
with  no  recollection  either  of  voice  and  vision  should  be  brought  to 
hold  vocal  converse  with  the  outer  world,  is  certainly  a  triumph  of 
intellect  over  environment. 

When  the  use  of  speech  was  acquired,  Helen  conceived  a  strong 
desire  to  learn  to  sing.  The  teacher  assured  her  that,  wonderful 
as  her  progress  had  been,  this  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Her 
resignation  under  the  disappointment,  and  her  joy  in  the  privilege  of 
speech  are  expressed  in  the  following  extracts  from  letters  written 
to  Miss  FuUer  : 

"  My  heart  is  full  of  joy  this  beautiful  morning  because  I  have 
learned  to  speak  many  new  words,  and  1  can  make  a  few  sentences- 
Last  evening,  I  went  out  in  the  yard  and  spoke  to  the  moon,  I  said, 
"O,  moon,  come  to  me."     Do  you  think  the  lovely  moon  was  glad 

that  I  could  speak  to  her? God  wants  us  to  be 

happy.  I  think  He  wanted  you  to  teach  me  to  speak  because  He 
knew  how  much  I  wished  to  speak  like  other  people.  He  did  not 
want  His  child  to  be  dumb ;  and  when  I  go  to  Him,  He  will  let 
His  angels  teach  me  to  sing.  I  am  so  glad  that  we  shall  live  al- 
ways because  there  are  so  many  wonderful  things  to  learn  about." 

While,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  Helen  does  not  use  her  voice 
with  the  flexibility  of  those  who  have  the  ear  to  guide  its  intona- 
tions, her  tones  are  clear  and  sympathetic.  At  her  public  recep- 
tions, her  rendering  of  "Blow,  Bugle,  Blow,"  and  Longfellow's 
"Psalm  of  Life"  bring  the  involuntary  tears  to  one's  eyes. 

Her  repertoire  also  includes  a  little  poem  on  Niagara,  composed 
after  her  visit  to  Prospect  Park.  One  would  naturally  won  der 
what  part  of  her  nature  was  open  to  impressions  from  such  a 
source.     Her  visit  is  described  thus  by  an  eye-witness. 

"  No  one  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  there,  will  ever  forget  the 
varied  emotions  expressed  in  her  face.  She  said  but  little,  yet 
every  action  betrayed  her  great  excitement.  Finally  with  her  face 
wreathed  in  smiles,'she  said,  in  a  hushed  voice,  with  a  marvellously 
significant  cadence,  'I  feel  the  tremble'.  She  then  unpinned  the 
lovely  rose  she  wore  upon  her  dress  that  morning,  and  extending 
her  arm  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  railing,  dropped  it  into  the 
rushing  torrent,  saying,  "The  rose  is  buried  on  its  passionate  heart, 
— the  river  carries  it  away,  I  can  see  its  grandeur  and  beauty." 
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"  Presently  she  turned  to  one  of  the  party  with  this  question, 
*  Do  you  think  it  is  strange  that  I  should  like  to  be  here  ? '  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  continued,  'No,  it  is  not  strange ; 
for  God  has  planted  in  our  hearts  the  power  to  feel  the  mystery 
enfolding  us.  I  think  I  have  the  same  sensation  and  feelings  that 
I  had  when  I  first  stood  beside  the  great  ocean — a  feeling  of  awe 
and  reverence  mingled  with  a  little  fear.  I  think  I  shall  feel  the 
same  when  I  stand  in  St.  Peter's,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Blanc' 
Then,  after  a  pause  she  added,  '  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  describe  our 
sensations  when  our  feelings  are  deeply  moved.' " 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  matter-of-fact  bias  of  the  Deaf  and 
the  paucity  of  their  imagination  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  play  of 
Helen's  fancy.  Her  strong  imagination  and  the  maturity  of  her 
thought  are  shown  in  the  following  Sayings,  culled  from  conversa- 
tions, and  replies  to  her  questioners.  Thinking  to  puzzle  her  one 
day.  Dr.  Bell  said,  "  Helen,  tell  me,  what  is  the  wind  ?"  After  a 
moment's  thought,  she  replied,  "  The  wind  must  be  vnld  air.^' 

"And  what  is  beauty?"  continued  her  questioner. 

"  Why,  I  should  think  beauty  is  a  kind  of  goodness,"  was  the 
answer. 

'*  What  is  wisdom  ?"  asked  a  clerical  gentleman  at  one  of  her 
receptions. 

"  A  knowledge  of  all  things  and  how  to  use  it,"  said  Helen 
promptly. 

Evolution,  she  defined  on  the  same  occasion  as,  "  Progress  on- 
ward and  upward  from  what  has  been  before." 

"  Love  ?"  she  said,  turning  to  her  questioner ;  "  How  shall  I  de- 
fine it?  It  is  a  warm  feeling  in  the  heart  towards  others — ^you  all 
know  what  it  is." 

"  I  think  the  flowers  are  God's  smiles,"  she  remarked  one  day  ; 
"  When  the  flower  wilts,  the  perfume  is  its  soul  going  up  to  God." 

At  another  time :  "  Is  it  not  queer  for  a  child  to  feel  like  laugh- 
ing and  crying  all  at  once  ?  But  I  remember  that  Mother  Nature 
did  the  same  thing  last  summer.  One  day  we  discovered  that  it 
was  raining  quite  hard  on  one  end  of  the  porch,  while  the  sun  shone 
out  brightly  on  the  other  end.  It  was  an  interesting  phenomenon, 
was  it  not?  And  that  is  just  what  is  happening  in  my  breast — ^it 
is  raining  on  one  side  while  the  other  is  bright  with  gladness." 

In  addition  to  the  higher  studies  in  English,  this  ambitious  girl 
is  making  good  headway  in  several  foreign  tongues.     Equipped 
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with  three  senses  instead  of  five,  she  has  worked  her  way,  in  point 
of  acquirements,  to  the  level  of  the  normal  child  of  fourteen,  and 
in  some  ways  has  surpassed  all  but  the  brightest.  The  open  ques- 
tion is,  how  much  of  her  present  attainment  is  phenomenal,  and 
how  much  shall  we  count  the  simple  ''  triumph  of  education  over 
environment  ?" 

Just  where  the  balance  rests,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Much  of  Helen's  superiority  over  Laura  Bridgman  is  doubtless 
due  to  improved  methods  of  instruction.  The  years  that  lie  be- 
tween them  have  recorded  great  advancement  along  the  lines  of 
child-development.  But  all  this  conceded,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  teacher,  method,  or  environment  could  make  of  the  ordinary 
deaf  and  blind  child  another  Helen  Keller.  The  field  is  at  least 
open" to  experiment. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  important  part  memory  plays  in  Hel- 
en's advancement.  The  dark  and  silent  world  in  which  she  lives 
leaves  impressions  which  do  enter  free  to  produce  their  full  effect. 
They  are  not  effaced  nor  obscured  by  the  multitude  of  counter-im- 
pressions which,  with  us,  enter  simultaneously  through  ear  and 
eye.  Every  teacher  knows  how  much  memory  depends  upon  the 
vividness  of  the  original  impression.  Through  the  closing  of  two 
important  sense-avenues,  Helen  is  led  to  a  more  perfect  concentra- 
tion of  her  attention  upon  impressions  entering  by  way  of  the  re- 
maining ones ;  hence  she  receives  ideas  clear-cut  and  entire.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  note  the  concentration  described  by  Miss  Fuller 
on  the  occasion  of  the  little  pupil's  fii-st  lesson  in  speech. 

Helen's  advantage  in  perception  is  supplemented  by  that  of  re- 
flection. Living  so  largely  within  herself,  the  child  necessarily 
ruminates  upon  her  mental  store ;  and  thus,  instead  of  flitting  con- 
stantly about  to  gather  fresh  sweets,  she  regales  herself  with  such 
as  she  has,  until  she  assimilates  their  full  measure  of  nutrition. 

The  hearing  child  seeking  an  idea  must  disentangle  it  from  the 
thousand  and  one  other  ideas  thrust  simultaneously  into  the  same 
nook  of  his  brain.  Helen  has  leisure  to  arrange  her  knowledge  as 
it  comes,  and  it  is  hers  upon  instant  demand.  Whereas  the  power 
of  independent  observation  would  develop  faculties  which  in  her 
are  dormant,  receiving  her  information  in  the  manner  she  does 
leaves  it  free  to  find  firmer  attachment  in  the  memory. 

These  considerations  partly  account  for  the  wealth  of  her  infor- 
mation, the  maturity  of  her  ideas,  and  the  choiceness  of  her  expres- 
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sion.  It  will  be  observed  that  her  language  is  neither  the  inflexi- 
ble expression  of  the  Deaf,  nor  the  loose,  ungraramatical  construc- 
tions that  one  constantly  hears  about  him.  Her  language  is  not 
written  up  for  publication,  but  is  given  exactly  as  it  falls  from  her 
lips :  and  this  is,  essentially,  the  language  of  books. 

The  girl  has  read  nearly  everything  issued  in  the  way  of  books 
for  the  Blind,  and  has  had  many  of  the  classics  read  to  her.  Her 
conversations,  too,  have  been  largely  with  cultured  people.  This 
language  she  absorbs  without  any  counter  influence  ;  for  with  un- 
grammatical  constructions,  except  such  as  she  may  have  encoun- 
tered in  dialect  stories,  she  knows  little.  The  influence  of  a  choice 
environment  is  illustrated  here. 

We  may  thus  account  for  Helen's  power  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment depends  upon  concentration  and  memory.  But  this  is  not 
a  complete  solution.  The  memory  that  stores  does  not  necessarily 
form  a  mind,  the  reasoning  power,  in  particular,  requiring  other 
exercise  for  its  development. 

Helen  cannot  possibly  have  had  put  into  her  mind  all  the  ideas 
that  come  out. 

Attacked,  as  she  is,  from  every  side  by  critics  who  would  fain 
discover  flaws,  her  reason  and  shrewdness  must  ever  be  on  the 
alert.  There  is  no  record,  so  far,  of  their  ever  being  caught  nap- 
ping. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  present  one  more  side  of  this  unique 
nature  —  a  side  so  peculiar  that  we  submit  it  without  comment. 

An  incident  which  occurred  last  June,  just  before  a  reception  at 
the  Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  will  serve  to  present  the 
phenomenon. 

Mr.  C,  who  had  been  conversing  with  Helen  and  her  friends  in 
the  parlor,  presently  bade  them  good-bye  and  left  the  room.  But 
recalling  something  he  had  forgotten  to  arrange,  he  went  to  Dr. 
Bell's  apartments  whence  the  Dr.  and  his  proteg^  had  proceeded. 
The  latter  was  eating  her  supper  on  one  side  of  the  room.  Mr.  C. 
did  not  approach,  nor  was  there  anyone  near  her,  but  presently  she 
turned  to  her  teacher,  who  had  just  entered,  and  said,  "Isn't  Mr. 
C.  in  this  room?" 

This  incident  is  but  one  of  many.  Dr.  Bell  remarked,  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  her  to  re- 
cognize the  presence  of  an  acquaintance  before  she  had  been 
addressed  in  any  way. 
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At  the  reception  which  followed  the  occurrence  above  de- 
scribed, Mr.  A.,  a  stranger,  was  introduced  to  Helen,  and  had  a 
brief  conversation  by  means  of  manual  spelling.  He  was  succeeded 
by  others  but  presently  returned  and  was  presented,  under  a 
different  personality,  as  Mr.  B.  In  a  moment  or  two,  Helen 
laughed  merrily  and  exclaimed,  "  You  are  not  Mr.  B.  at  all ;  you 
are  Mr.  A." 

Instances  of  this  might  also  be  multiplied ;  for  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  reliable  persons,  who  have  been  parties  to  similar  occur- 
rences. 

These  phenomena  under  contact  seem  remarkable,  but  may  be 
accounted  for,  on  natural  grounds,  as  the  result  of  a  quickening  of 
the  senses  and  a  very  retentive  memory.  But  for  the  other 
problem,  we  present  no  positive  solution. 

The  scientist  tells  us,  in  his  theory  of  telepathy,  that  "  Impres- 
sions may  be  received  at  a  distance  without  the  normal  operation 
of  the  recognized  sense  organs." 

Thought  transference  without  visible  physical  or  mental  con- 
nection has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  individual  men  of 
science,  and  we  are  told  that,  "  It  only  remains  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  to  show  that  they  can  obtain  the  same  results  in 
order  to  have  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon  admitted  as  one  of 
the  well  established  facts  of  human  experience.'' 

Is  it  possible  that  this  sensitive  girl  with  her  responsive  nature, 
can  be  played  upon,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  by  the  minds  of 
others  ?    and  does  this,  in  a  measure,  account  for  her  attainments  ? 

Those  who  incline  to  such  an  explanation  only  substitute  for 
one  mystery,  a  greater.  The  unknown  quantity  is  still  in  the 
problem. 

We  are  not  so  venturesome  as  to  predict  what  Helen  Keller's 
future  may  be,  nor  what  light  the  gentle  girl  may  yet  throw  upon 
the  mysteries  of  psychology.  But  in  her  present  attainments,  she 
is  a  most  suggestive  instance  of  mental  development  under  adverse 
circumstances  ;  and  her  farther  progress  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  interest  to  all  thoughtful  people. 
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IMMOR  TALITT. 

SCHOLIUM  ON  CATO  MAJOB. 
GKOROK  MKA80N  WHICHER,    BKOOKLTN|  N.  Y. 


"Si  ita  sunt" ]     If  this  is  so  !— 

If  when  we  sleep  there  comes  no  night ! 
But  was  it  not  thy  boast  to  know  ? 
To  see,  where  others  have  no  light  ? 

What  profit  that  a  TuUy  plead  the  cause? 

If  at  the  end  come  this  doubt-haunted  clause  ? 

Thou  sayest  a  Cincinnatus'  toil, 
A  Scipio's  genius,  Cato's  worth, 
Cheat  dark  oblivion  of  her  spoil 
And  win  unending  fame  on  earth  : 
Will  the  unenvious  gods  bestow  new  praise 
And  wreathe  again  the  victor's  rival  bays  ? 

What  of  the  nameless  plows  and  swords, — 
Of  souls  that  anguished  all  in  vain  ? 
No  Ciceronian  page  records 
Their  longing ;  nay,  they  strive  again  ? 
Can  they  find  favor  in  immortal  eyes 
Whom  we  adjudge  unworthy  of  the  prize  ? 

'Tis  but  a  dream, — that  Love  may  flee 
The  dread  eclipse  that  dims  Renown. 
Shall  Death  give  TuUia  to  thee 
And  yet  withhold  a  Caesar's  crown  ? 
Will  the  grim  Three  relent  in  after  years, — 
They,  who  contemn  these  unavailing  tears ! 

'Tis  but  a  dream  !    And  yet ....  And  yet . 

What  else  ?    It  pleases  passing  well. 

Could  but  a  certain  proof  be  met  I 

Still  I  have  read  how  sages  tell 
Of  one  [so  runs  the  tale]  some  god  had  banned, 
And  drove  afar  to  seek  an  unknown  land ; 

And  ever  when  old  stars  were  gone, 
He  loosed  a  dove  that  sought  me  shore ; 
Though  chart  or  pilot  there  was  none. 
He  followed  where  it  flew  before. 
Undoubting  o'er  the  outer  main  he  passed 
And  in  far  lands  found  anchorage  at  last. 

To  some  unchartered  port  we  go. 
Whither  and  why  ?    When  logic  fails. 
When  reasons  fade,  O  Cicero, 
By  hope  and  love  thou  trimm'st  the  sails. 
Nor  less  thy  present  critic's  darkness,  since 
He  can  but  trust.     O  might  thy  words  convince ! 
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A    SUBSTITUTE  FOR    COMPULSORY  EDUCATION, 

U.    B.    MONROE,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

THERE  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
so  many  working  men's  families  felt  the  pinchings  of  suffer" 
ing  and  want,  and  there  never  was  a  better  time  than  the  present 
for  teaching  the  children  of  well-to-do  families  to  be  public  spirited 
and  patriotic. 

In  Germany  when  the  roll  is  called  in  the  moniing,  a  policeman 
stands  by  and  if  a  child  fails  to  answer  to  his  name,  the  police  oflScer 
immediately  proceeds  to  the  home  of  the  father  and,  if  possible,  cap- 
tures the  child  and  brings  him  into  school. 

We  have  not  yet  the  wealth  to  follow  this  precedent  even  if  we 
so  desired,  but  we  have  police  officers  more  efficient  than  legal  offi- 
cers in  the  children  of  our  schools. 
f  Many  towns  and  villages  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  have 
adopted  the  following  plan.  They  create  a  public  spirit  in  the 
school  which  makes  each  child  feel  that  he  is  in  a  degree  responsi- 
ble for  the  citizenship  of  the  State  and  makes  him  desire  to  help  his 
country;  in  order  to  do  that  the  pupil  feels  it  is  necessar}'^  that  every 
child  should  be  in  school. 

The  teachers  have  taken  it  into  their  hearts  to  americanize  the 
children  of  every  foreigner,  and  to  elevate  the  children  of  the  de- 
graded, and  to  teach  civics  to  the  children  of  the  average  family. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  State  supports  the  public  schools  is 
the  making  of  good  citizens.  The  teachers  have  decided  to  put 
less  stress  on  the  means,  by  which  we  mean  the  studies,  and  to  keep 
more  distinctly  in  view  the  end,  the  noble  citizen. 

A  certain  town  in  New  Jeraey  has  a  good  Superintendent  at  the 
head  of  about  fifty  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  school  year  a  number  of  articles  were  written  on 
the  subject  of  patriotism  for  the  county  papers  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  schools  of  the  county. 

The  statement  was  repeated  in  many  forms  that  the  State  pays 
for  the  public  schools  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  make 
good  citizens.  The  same  statement  was  reiterated  in  the  school 
room  until  each  pupil   was  fully   imbued  with   the  dignity  of  the 
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idea  that  he  was  to  be  a  helper  in  fitting  himself  for  intelligent  cit- 
izenship and  also  that  he  was  to  help  look  after  all  other  children 
who  ought  to  be  in  school.  .  To  carry  out  this  idea  the  following 
principles  were  kept  in  view. 

Principle  I.  Form  the  public  opinion  of  the  school. 
Principle  II.  The  State  is  not  able  to  provide  a  school  police, 
such  as  is  found  in  Germany,  but  we  have  in  our  midst  the  best  po- 
lice in  the  world  in  our  own  children,  if  they  are  properly  organized. 
Make  them  feel  that  they  are  their  brothers'  keepers  and  thus  de- 
velop a  public  spirit. 

Principle  III.  Have  the  parents  co-operate  through  their 
children  at  school.  Tell  the  parents  through  the  pupils  the  con- 
ditions and  ask  the  children  to  bring  money  or  a  pound  of  some 
household  necessity. 

Principle  IV.  Secure  the  co-operation  of  organized  charities, 
if  they  exist,  then  adopt  personal  visitations  to  families  and  provide 
for  careful  distribution. 

)  Pupils  were  requested  to  report  to  the  teacher  any  child  who  \/ 
was  kept  out  of  school  from  poverty  or  because  he  was  obliged  to 
work.  They  were  earnestly  requested  not  to  mention  to  others 
what  they  were  doing  lest  they  should  start  up  an  army  of  beggars. 
Children  were  also  requested  to  report  any  children  of  criminals, 
foreigners,  colored  people,  who  were  out  of.  school  on  account  of 
their  condition. 

In  that  city  two  hundred  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fifteen  were  found  out  of  school,  and  seventy  destitute  fami- 
lies were  discovered. 

The  teachers  then  said  to  their  pupils  :  "  Please  tell  youi*  par- 
ents just  what  we  are  doing.  Explain  to  them  that  we  desire  to 
americanize  every  young  foreigner  and  to  make  a  good  citizen  of 
every  child  in  this  town  ;  then  ask  your  mother  to  give  us  any 
clothing  which  you  may  have  outgrown,  or  you  can  spare,  to 
clothe  the  destitute.  Tell  her  we  will  visit  every  case  and  see 
that  her  bounty  is  judiciously  used."  The  response  to  that  was  so 
generous  that  more  clothing  was  furnished  than  can  be  used  in 
two  years,  if  200  destitute  children  should  be  found  each  year. 
The  next  duty  devolved  on  either  the  principal  or  his  teachers. 
Every  indigent  family  was  visited,  and  about  this  dialogue  oc- 
curred : 

''  Mrs.  Smith,  we  greatly  regret  that  your  son   John  is    out  of 
school ;  would  you  be  willing  to  have  him  come  if  we  clothe  him?" 
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"  Indeed,  Madam,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  John  in  school ;  he 
needs  schooling  badly  enough  ;  but  I  need  his  wages,  small  as  they 
are,  to  provide  food  for  my  fatherless  children." 

"  If  we  provide  the  equivalent  for  John's  wages  will  you  let  him 
attend  school  four  months  ?" 

The  poor  woman  knows  that  if  the  State  does  not  take  care  of 
John  now,  it  may  have  to  do  so  later  on  and  she  gladly  consents. 

Then  the  teachers  went  back  to  their  schools  and  restated  the 
case  to  the  children  saying :  "  Now,  children,  tell  your  parents  that 
we  desire  to  be  able  to  say  that  every  child  in  this  town,  not  bodi- 
ly afflicted,  has  been  in  school  for  four  months  this  year.  Ask 
your  parents  to  give  you  a  pound  of  something  solid ;  tea,  coffee^ 
sugar,  flour  and  so  on,  and  if  any  of  you  are  too  poor  to  bring  that, 
bring  a  few  potatoes  or  apples  in  your  hands  as  no  one  will  know 
what  his  neighbor  or  friend  gives ;  or,  if  you  prefer,  bring  money. 

The  community  responded  most  generously  and  the  young 
teachera  had  seventeen  wagon  loads  of  provisions  to  distribute 
among  the  seventy  families  in  which  were  found  the  two  hundred 
children. 

They  found  one  boy  who  was  lame  and  the  children  of  the 
school  quickly  provided  money  and  had  that  poor  limb  straight^ 
ened  and  he  is  now  able  to  walk.  A  mute  child  was  found  and 
the  parents  induced  to  place  their  afflicted  one  in  the  State  School 
for  Mutes.  A  blind  child  was  also  taken  to  the  home  for  blind 
children  and  an  enthusiasm  for  philanthropy  was  created  through- 
out the  town,  and  yet  mendicancy  not  encouraged  because  as  far  as 
possible  each  person  was  assisted  in  the  best  means  of  helping  him- 
self. In  that  town,  "  No  child  was  crying  in  the  playtime  of  the 
others." 

The  young  teachers  felt  that  this  was  probably  the  only  oppor- 
tunity they  would  ever  have  of  making  some  of  these  boys  and 
girls  into  good  citizens  for  the  Republic,  and  they  taught  morals 
and  civics  in  a  way  they  had  never  before  thought  of  trying. 

They  taught  as  if  that  term  were  their  last  chance  for  Eternity 
and  1  venture  to  say  that  there  was  an  uplift  for  good  in  that  town 
which  has  never  been  equaled  in  the  same  number  of  months. 

There  were  some  cases  of  want  pitiful  to  find  in  this  country 
where  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  neighbors  are  or  should  be  a& 
comfortable  as  ourselves.  Many  a  poor  boy  wept  as  he  put  on  a 
complete  suit  of  under-clothing  saying  that  he  never  before  had  a 
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comfortable  complete  outfit  of  clothing ;  if  he  had  a  coat  and  pants 
he  had  no  under-clothing,  or  the  opposite. 

There  was  also  one  family  where  the  father  was  in  the  State 
prison.  The  leaders  of  the  boys  soon  felt  that  if  the  children  were 
to  be  made  good  citizens,  the  four  boys  of  that  family  must  be 
brought  into  the  good  times.  It  was  talked  over  among  the  lead- 
ing school  boys  and  they  were  induced  by  special  invitation  of  the 
bojrs  to  come  to  school.  The  school  children  closed  around  them 
in  a  way  that  was  an  example  to  their  parents  in  kindness  to  the 
unfortunate.  The  boy  that  would  have  ventured  to  say,  "  jail 
bird  "  would  have  been  soundly  thrashed  by  his  fellow  students, 
rprom  a  beginning  of  this  kind  has  grown  an  organization  in 
the  schools  which  is  quietly  making  its  way  into  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  and  I  ventui'e  to  close  this  article 
with  the  Preamble  of  the  Patriotic  League  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  object  of  this  society  shall  be : 

First  :  To  secure  a  higher  order  of  citizenship  by  more  care- 
fully looking  after  the  moral  and  civil  training  of  the  young  when 
in  school. 

Second  :  To  provide  in  every  town  and  country  school  for  the 
organization  of  the  pupils  over  ten  years  of  age,  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  up  all  children  of  school  age  out  of  school,  and  Seeing 
that  they  are  not  prevented  from  attending  school  by  reason  of 
poverty,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  securing  by  this  means  the  educa- 
tion of  every  citizen. 

Thibd  :  To  strengthen  the  weak,  to  help  raise  the  fallen,  and 
to  give  aid  and  countenance  to  every  local  or  general  influence 
which  may  tend  to  elevate  the  morals  or  minds  of  citizens,  each 
member  looking  first  to  his  own  morals,  and  then  to  those  of  eveiy 
human  being  who  comes  near  him. 

Fourth  :  To  provide  through  a  complete  organization  for  sys- 
tematic giving  for  great  educational  measures  or  in  cases  of  gi*eat 
public  calamity. 

If  in  cases  like  the  Johnstown  disaster,  or  the  famine  in  Russia, 
every  teacher  gave  five  cents,  and  every  pupil  one  cent,  they  could 
be  the  almoners  of  the  world,  and  the  good  of  this  would  not  be 
so  much  for  those  to  whom  the  benefaction  was  given,  as  for  the 
enlargement  of  mind  and  soul  which  would  result  to  the  givers. 

Fifth  :  To  Americanize  every  young  foreigner  in  this  country 
by  seeing  that  he  learns  to  read  and  write  in  the  English  language^ 
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^nd  that  he  understands  common  morality ;  and  comprehends  the 
sacred  and  far  reaching  influences  of  the  ballot 

The  11th  census  show  1,000,000  colored  children  in  the  United 
States  to  be  out  of  school  because  they  have  no  schools  to  attend, 
;and  400,000  illiterate  colored  voters.  In  the  United  States  there 
:Are  5,000,000  people  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language.  In 
seventeen  states  foreigners  can  vote  without  being  naturalized, 
simply  by  filing  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  They  can  vote 
^own  our  Sundays  and  our  free  institutions  before  they  can  ask 
.for  the  ballot  in  English. 

Sixth  :  To  see  that  all  be  encouraged  to  strive  for  higher 
-education,  and  that  each  year  at  least  one  boy  and  one  girl  from 
each  district  or  ward  be  encouraged  to  attempt  a  complete 
<5ollegiate  course,  the  general  object  being  to  tone  up  the  average 
-educational  standard  of  every  community. 

Seventh  :  To  introduce  manual  training  into  every  school  and 
to  give  special  attention  and  watchful  help  in  this  line  to  the 
children  of  the  foreigner,  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  vicious. 

Eighth  :  To  pledge  each  member  to  be  noble  in  his  lown  life, 
to  use  no  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  active  in  his  efforts  to  stop 
"Others  from  using  them,  and  to  shun  all  forms  of  gambling,  as 
gambling  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  among  the  sins 
which  most  debase  citizenship^ 

With  these  common  objects  in  view,  it  is  hoped  that  the  society 
will  be  made  a  bond  of  union  between  the  fellow  of  the  university, 
and  the  most  indigent  pupil  of  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  believed  that  the  educators  of  all  classes  coming  together 
for  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  these  re- 
sults will  do  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  entire 
country  than  any  method  that  has  yet  been  tried. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Constitution  of  this  society  will 

be  found  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the  Jew,  the  Roman  Catholic, 

and  the  Protestant,  and  unite  them  in  a  common  purpose  of  fitting 

the  youth  committed   to  their  care  for  nobler  achievement  and 

Jiigher  destinyV 
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MODERN  TRIUMPHS  OF  MECHANICAL  ART^ 

ANNA    HINBICH8,    ST.     LOUIS,  MO. 

AN  Exposition  is  the  best  of  educators.  It  depicts  the  sub- 
stantial development  and  ingenuity  of  man's  varied  indus- 
tries. Intelligent  reflection  upon  his  triumphs  as  seen  in  the  ex- 
hibits, offers  a  delightful  comparative  study  of  the  times  and  cus- 
toms, the  people  and  their  inclinations,  of  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  mystic  unknown. 

A  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  grandeur  that,  obviously,  is  beyond 
frequent  realization,  but  an  Annual  Exposition  is  a  possibility  ta 
people  of  all  time.  For  the  past  ten  years,  with  ever  increasing 
success,  and  a  yearly  attendance  of  almost  600,000,  such  an  Ex- 
position has  been  held  at  St.  Louis.  The  building  is  an  impos- 
ing structure  488  feet  long,  338  feet  wide,  and  108  feet  high ; 
9,000,000  of  brick  and  600  tons  of  iron  being  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  has  a  Grand  Music  Hall  with  seating  capacity  of  5000,  aa 
Entertainment  Hall  seating  1600,  and  a  floor  area  of  exhibition 
space  of  280,000  square  feet.  4000,  16  CP,  incandescent,  and  125,. 
200  CP,  arc  electric  lights,  brilliantly  illumine  every  quarter  of" 
the  vast  edifice.  There  is  neither  flame  nor  fire  in  the  building  ; 
the  boiler  house  is  across  the  street.  All  of  the  machinery  in  the? 
building  is  run  by  two  engines,  a  Corliss,  compound  pressure,  of 
125  HP,  and  a  Watertown,  low  pressure,  of  100  HP.  This  in- 
volves 3000  feet  of  main  and  counter  shafting  and  6  djmamos,. 
each  having  its  own  engine,  ranging  from  960-980  in  power. 

In  Music  Hall  are  four  conceits  daily — the  program  being  in  the 
form  of  a  bright  16  pp.  paper.  This  is  printed,  12,000  per  day,  in 
Machinery  Hall  by  the  PosUDhpatch^  and  affords  the  most  interest- 
ing sight  in  the  Exposition. 

In  the  temple  of  music,  those  who  have  wearied  of  the  surging 
tide  in  the  naves,  and  the  bewildering  maze  of  the  exhibits,  find 
sweetest  refuge  in  the  glorious  refrains  from  classic  and  popular 
composers  as  rendered  by  Sotbsa !  The  idealist  haunts  the  art 
galleries,  fascinated  by  inspirations  on  canvass  by  the  world'^ 
greatest  masters.     Near  by,  are  curios  and  antiquities  that   carry 
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the  observer  back  to  the  age  of  the  savage,  and  emphasize  the 
flood  of  intellectual  light  that  has  come  down  through  subsequent 
ages.  Exposition  portals  lead  the  student  in  human  nature  into  a 
most  fertile  field.  He  retreats  to  a  secluded  corner  and  observes 
the  cosmopolitan  types  that  surround  him.  Youth  and  sage; 
connoisseur  and  ignoramus;  the  dude  with  his  sweetheart  of 
aristocratic  lineage  and  the  brawny  '"  Joe  "  from  rural  districts,  with 
**  his  Annie ;"  those  who  toil  not  and  those  who  find  the  where- 
withal by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  each  finds  a  magnetic  current  in 
this  sea  of  attraction. 

The  liberal  arts  comprehensively  portray  all  the  delightful, 
accessories  that  are  not  absolutely  demanded  for  the  sustainance  of 
life.  The  remarkable  displays  of  a  mechanical  nature  suggest  that 
Bellamy's  conception  of  the  year  2000  may  prove  correct, — ^press 
the  button,  the  machine  does  the  rest.  Mechanical  art  as  applied 
to  iron,  steam  and  electricity  has  resulted  in  marvels  that  are  mute, 
though  emphatic  expressions  of  the  tendency  of  the  day, 
and  serve  to  lessen  physical  labor  and  economize  time. 

A  late  invention  to  this  effect  is  the  American  Embossing  Ma- 
chine. This  is  truly  a  mechanical  curiosity,  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, yet  it  embodies  every  requisite  for  the  fulfillment  of  its 
intricate  purpose.  The  striking  feature  of  this  machine  is  it«  won- 
derful adjustment.  It  adapts  itself  to  work  with  stock  of  any 
thickness,  produces  irregular  moulding  work  by  continuous  feed, 
and  turns  out  quarternsawed  oak,  bird's-eye-maple,  and  other  imita- 
tions of  fine  woods,  that  defy  detection  from  the  genuine.  Beautiful 
designs  are  executed  in  relief,  by  spontaneous  pressure.  Wood- 
work, mouldings  and  panels,  embossed  in  exquisite  designs  are  ef- 
fected with  marvellous  speed  and  perfection  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Another  ingenious  device  for  lessening  manual  labor  has  recently 
been  discovered  by  Pierre  Chouteau  of  Saint  Louis.  It  is  for  the 
application  of  compressed  air  in  sculpture  work  in  marble,  stone 
granite  and  onyx.  The  same  process  is  of  great  value  in  corking 
and  riveting  boilers,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  foundries, 
for  clipping  off  castings,  etc.  By  its  means  one  man  does  the  work 
of  five  skilled  laborers.  It  is  an  exceedingly  simple  contrivance  on 
the  plan  of  a  pneumatic  hammer.  A  piston  inside  a  cylinder,  is 
driven  by  the  air,  the  quantity  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  little 
valve  in  the  handle.  This  governs  the  stroke  of  the  operator,  allow- 
ing him  to  make  a  very  delicate,  medium,  or  full  strength  stroke. 
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He  regulates  this  without  adjusting  the  chisel,  merely  by  operating 
the  valve  in  the  handle.  The  hammer  or  chisel  makes  over  5000 
strokes  per  minute !  An  engine  of  40  pounds  pressure  will  run 
six  instruments. 

The  inventor  of  the  famous  Ferris  Wheel  says  that  within  ten 
years,  modern  practical  life  will  be  absolutely  revolutionized 
through  electricity.  He  predicts  it  will  heat  our  dwellings  and  cook 
our  food.  The  latter  is  already  being  demonstrated  at  the  Saint 
Louis  Exposition.  The  principle  is  simple.  Each  cooking  utensil 
has  a  separate  enamelled  plate  in  which  the  wires  are  imbedded. 
The  resistance  in  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  enamel, 
creates  the  heat.  Five  processes  of  baking  the  enamelled  plate  are 
involved  to  render  it  of  sufficient  hardness  to  do  the  baking.  To 
this  heating  plate  is  attached  the  connecting  wire  which  transmits 
the  current.  The  oven  has  three  such  heating  plates,  two  below 
and  one  above  for  browning.  It  is  a  wooden  box,  lined  with  asbes- 
tos, which  is  covered  with  tin  as  a  protection.  The  door  is  provid- 
ed with  a  mica  window,  and  inside  is  an  incandescent  light,  turned 
on  at  will.  Thus  the  progress  of  baking  is  known  without  open- 
ing the  door.  A  similar  enamelled  plate  is  attached  to  the  bottom 
•of  the  sad-iron  for  ironing.  Every  house  having  the  convenience 
of  electric  lighting  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  cooking  by  electricity. 

Another  marvellous  exhibit,  representing  the  only  enterprise  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  the  Crystal  Water  com- 
pany. The  problem  of  pure  water  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
process  here  employed  renders  the  water  absolutely  pure,  free  fi*om 
all  solid  salts  and  organic  matter.  It  is  sterilized,  removing  all 
germs  and  bacteria  and  is  fully  supplied  with  oxygen.  The  water 
is  placed  in  a  tank  and  heated  sufficiently  to  drive  out  whatever 
free  ammonia  may  be  present.  It  in  then  pumped  into  a  boiler 
supplied  with  an  apparatus  for  removing  all  organic  and  solid  mat- 
ter. The  next  process  is  that  of  distillation.  The  steam  passes 
into  an  apparatus  attached  to  the  boiler  for  extracting  ammoniacal 
gases  and  other  volatile  impurities  arising  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  the  process  of  distillation.  These  vola- 
tile gases  are  removed  with  the  steam  employed  for  running  the 
machinery,  the  pure  vapor  passing  through  a  second  steam  pipe 
to  a  still  50  feet  higher.  This  still  contains  a  coil  of  pipe,  one  end 
of  which  is  connected  with  the  steam  pipe  for  heating  the  water  in 
the  still,  the  other  end  passing  out  of  the  still  into  a  third  device 
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for  extracting  ammonia,  and  is  then  led  by  a  short  pipe  for  supply-^ 
ing  distilled  water.  This  water  is  once  more  vaporized,  the  vapor 
rising  to  contact  with  a  conical  roof,  kept  cold  by  water  pumped 
into  a  chamber  above.  Upon  this  roof  the  vapor  condenses,  and  is 
collected  in  a  receptacle  at  its  base.  From  this  trough  it  passes  by 
a  pipe  through  a  cooling  tank  where  the  doubly  distilled  water  is 
brought  to  a  proper  temperature  for  absorbing  the  usual  amount  of 
atmosphere.  Finally,  it  passes  into  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical 
aerating  tube,  reaching  to  the  ground  floor  about  45  feet.  This 
aerating  tube  is  filled  with  pure  crushed  sand-stone.  In  slowly 
flowing  down  this  tube  every  atom  of  water  is  exposed  to  direct 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  contained  in  the  tube,  thus  receiving 
its  full  share  of  oxygen. 

The  air  supplied  to  the  aerator  is  first  passed  through  a  tank  of 
pure  water  which  removes  all  impurities,  then  through  a  series  of 
heated  pipes  for  killing  germs  and  bacteria,  after  which  it  is  forced 
through  a  second  tank  of  pure  water  and  freed  from  the  dead 
microbes.  It  is  then  forced  into  the  lower  end  of  the  aerating  tube, 
in  which  it  rises  to  meet  the  water  descending,  so  that  the  air  ab- 
sorbed is  free  from  all  the  germs  and  the  water  entirely  free  from 
all  foreign  matter.  In  this  state  it  is  led  by  block-tin  pipe  to  block- 
tin  lined  storage  tanks.  These  storage  tanks  are  ventilated  by 
pipes  from  the  aerating  tube  or  hot  air  pipes,  assuring  pure  air. 

Th^.  bottles  to  be  filled  are  placed  on  a  moving  platform  which 
caiTies  theni  through  a  chamber,  heated  to  the  requisite  degree  for 
killing  all  germs  that  may  lurk  about  the  bottles  and  corks.  The 
sterilized  bottles  are  immediately  filled  and  corked. 

This  detailed  description  seems  complicated,  but  is  actually  very 
simple,  each  step  being  operated  by  automatic  arrangements. 

The  most  unique  display  in  Machinery  Hall  illustrates  the  method 
of  handling  coffee  from  the  plantation  to  the  palate,  as  demon- 
strated by  a  leading  Western  importer  and  roaster  of  that  aromatic 
berry.  This  erection  of  a  complete  plant  showing  the  modem 
methods  of  preparing  this  beverage  for  the  cup,  is  the  first  and  only 
attempt  of  that  nature,  in  America  or  Europe.  In  the  space  of  an 
area  of  300  square  feet,  the  entire  process  is  shown.  The  berry  a& 
it  is  received  from  the  plantation  is  first  emptied  into  an  elevator 
feeding  the  cleaning  machines,  which  removes  the  fine  sand  and 
grit,  sticks  and  strings,  hulls  and  husks,  and  all  close  adhering 
dirt.     This  is  the  only  handling  involved.     After  that  it  passes- 
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continuously  through  the  operations  of  roasting,  cooling  and  stor- 
ing. The  latter  is  a  clever  invention  of  the  firm.  The  coffee  is 
gently  drawn  up  by  air  suction,  leaving  the  little  pebbles  behind. 
Then  it  falls  into  a  sieve  which  throws  off  all  chaff  freed  in  the 
process  of  roasting,  and  also  removes  the  broken  berries.  From 
the  sieve  it  is  carried  up  by  an  elevator  into  a  special  pulverizing 
mill.  This  rapidly  converts  the  still  warm  berries  into  a  powder 
for  the  most  delectable  of  drinks  which  operation  is  the  finale  of 
this  interesting  object  lesson. 


STRICTURES  ON  CURREA^T EDUCATIONAL 

TENDENCIES, 

CHARLES  E.  LOWRKY,  PH.D.,  BOULDER,  COLO. 

THE  late  Professor  James  W.  Bell,  Ph.D.,  who  before  his  death 
held  the  chair  of  psychology  in  the  University  of  Colorado, 
and  had  been  for  several  years^  a  pupil  of  Wundt,  remarked  just  be- 
fore his  demise  :  "Possibly  all  this  labor  were  necessary  for  disci- 
pline, but  in  the  light  of  the  full  explanation  of  it  all,  I  cannot  see 
it  so."  This  was  said  of  the  empirical  methods  of  current  psycho- 
logical and  pedagogical  research. 

To  burden  memory  with  innumerable  combinations  of  experience 
such  as  the  human  mind  is  free  to  devise  ;  to  cherish  the  delusion 
that  each  were  an  isolated  fact,  whose  individuality  were  never 
doubted ;  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  accurate  description  of  each  as 
a  basis  of  generalization  by  future  generations  ;  these  were  some  of  the 
disproportioned  services  we  have  judged  inestimable  to  humanity. 
Our  larger  insight  does  not  underestimate  the  necessity  of  due  ex- 
perimentation, and  of  proper  record  of  phenomena;  but  it  does  re- 
quire some  mixture  of  noumena  toltndi  proportion  to  investigation. 

A  philosopher  remarked  to  a  so-called  specialist  in  infant  psychol- 
ogy, "The  novelty  of  your  investigations  attracts  my  attention,  but 
for  the  world  I  cannot  see  what  you  hope  to  prove."  To  this  the 
specialist  with  martyr  spirit  replied :  "The  particular  merit  of  my 
investigation  consists  in  my  absolute  repudiation  of  all  responsibil- 
ity for  results,  let  the  facts  speak  wherever  found."  Said  the  other  : 
"How  chanced  you  on  infant  psychology  as  a  subject."  Reply :  "  I 
thought  it  neglected." 

The  spiritual  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  regardless  of  his 
own  unconsciousness  of  the  act.     The  specialist  was  responsible  for 
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his  theme.  True,  it  is  well,  if  we  hope  at  conclusive  geological  and 
economic  knowledge  of  a  mineral  region,  to  observe  the  general  to- 
pography. But  it  is  not  from  the  endless  minutiae  of  topography 
that  we  gain  the  best  knowledge  of  the  formation.  Two  canyons 
of  convenient  nearness  reveal  more  accurately  the  mineral  value 
and  deposit  than  any  amount  of  surface  observations  without  that 
knowledge.  One  observation  under  the  command  of  the  situation 
does  for  any  amount  of  blind  experiment. 

It  were  quite  useless  for  a  practical  prospector  to  seek  deposits 
which  the  formation  did  not  indicate.  Yet  he  might  blindly  ar- 
gue that  he  could  not  be  "sure,"  until  every  foot  had  been  investi- 
gated. Such  surety,  however,  is  not  the  wisdom  of  prudence,  or 
even  of  science.  To  the  successful  miner,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
the  use  of  the  prospector,  but  of  the  value  of  his  services  outside  of 
well  defined  limits.  And  those  limits  are  defined  by  a  person 
versed  in  the  generalizations  of  all  the  sciences  involved. 

So  in  much  of  the  empiricgil  psychology  of  the  hour,  we  see  ex- 
perimentation and  generalization  from  surface  examination  of  child- 
hood experience,  apparently  undertaken  unconscious  of  that 
fundamental  truth  that  the  potency  of  childhood  is  best  sur- 
mised from  the  study  of  its  highest  development  in  perfected  man- 
hood. The  practical  teacher  assents  to  much  that  is  found  and 
proclaimed  as  original  discovery,  but  demurs  at  conclusions,  and 
especially  at  the  practical  value  of  many  phases  of  psychical  research. 
His  attitude  is :  "well  and  good,  but  what  of  it  ?" 

Larger  experience  considers  the  results  scarcely  commensurate 
with  the  labor,  judges  the  so-called  advance  in  infant  psychology 
the  misdirected  effort  of  inexperience,  or  possibly  the  result  of  lack 
of  philosophic  basis  for  experience.  As  a  sign  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity, these  investigations  are  most  healthy  and  to  be  commended. 
As  the  last  words  on  educational  doctrine  and  as  directive  agencies 
in  popular  education,  nothing  could  be  more  unsuited  to  its  con- 
tinuation and  success. 

There  is  value  in  every  measurement  of  child  capacity.  Such 
tests  prepare  both  teacher  and  pupil  for  the  emergencies  that  meet 
us  in  every  day  life.  But  that  one  superficial  measure,  or  a  dozen, 
can  be  a  test  of  the  experience  of  childhood  or  of  its  capacity,  is  an 
unwarranted  generalization.  At  best  such  examinations  reveal 
whether  in  private  life  the  tests  in  question  have  been  dwelt  upon, 
and  thus  have  been  made  especially  familiar  to  the  child.      Then, 
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too,  the  measurement  of  the  power  of  expression  of  experience  is 
one  thing,  and  the  discovery  of  practical  acquaintance  from  e  xper- 
ience  is  quite  another. 

To  expect  a  child  to  have  as  clear  and  as  exact  a  concept  of  any 
particular  object  as  the  expert  in  the  science  of  that  object,  is  absurd 
on  its  face.  No  possible  improvement  in  method  can  make  it  other- 
wise. The  child  from  lack  of  experience  necessarily  sees  in  out- 
line. As  regards  final  tiiith  it  sees  the  abstract.  Large  experience 
in  the  practical  world  of  relations,  and  that  too  of  the  hardest  study 
and  discipline,  can  make  the  outline  knowledge  of  childhood  as  con- 
crete as  that  of  the  man  of  affairs.  And  yet  some  of  our  eminent 
psychologists  are  making  this  very  mistake.  They  are  assuming 
that  children  are  necessarily  deficient,  that  teachers  are  inefficient 
or  derelict,  that  methods  of  instruction  are  futile ;  because  children 
cannot  describe  their  experiences  with  sufficient  minutiae  and  with 
the  practised  fluency  of  the  examiner  and  expert. 

With  decidedly  general  uniformity,  the  reformers  find  the  pan- 
acea for  all  these  fancied  defects  in  the  so-called  "object  teaching." 
While  it  is  farthest  from  the  thought  of  the  successful  teacher  to 
deprecate  the  proper  use  of  objects  in  presenting  subjects,  and  in 
grasping  common  points  of  experience  in  the  pupil  with  himself ;  to 
dwell  longer  on  their  connection  vitiates  the  purpose  for  which  this 
known  relation  of  subject  and  object  is  presented.  Objects  as  starting 
points  of  common  experience  are  illustrations.  Like  illustrations 
their  application  holds  true  simply  at  the  point  of  contact.  Extend 
their  connection  farther,  and  the  larger  experience  of  the  teacher 
confuses  that  of  the  pupil,  and  the  analogies  break  down  together 
with  the  authority  of  the  first  impression.  In  some  schools  the 
craze  to  have  the  child  know  every  individual  thing  and  acquisition 
after  the  manner  of  the  master  before  presenting  related  objects  of 
thought,  has  rendered  the  practical  results  if  not  trivial,  at  least 
largely  unsatisfactory. 

A  superintendent  of  one  of  our  large  city  schools  was  so  taken 
with  this  idea  of  "one  thing  well  at  a  time,"  as  to  argue  its  extreme 
practical  application  against  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  teachers'  institute  for  a  session.  The  superintendent's 
ispecial  subject  was  penmanship.  If  it  took  a  year,  he  contended, 
a  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  first  principle^  until  he 
could  execute  it  as  well  the  copy.  The  teachers  on  the  contrary 
quite  unanimously  held  that  such  conscious  torture  to  the  activity 
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of  the  child,  was  suicide  to  the  freedom  and  grace  sought  in  pen- 
manship. It  is  not  the  execution  of  one  principle  perfectly  so  much 
as  the  rational  combination  of  all  principles  of  the  science,  that 
with  continued  practice  gives  grace  and  accuracy  in  action.  A 
preliminary  outline  of  any  science,  gives  motive,  lends  anticipation 
and  relieves  the  monotony  of  practice. 

Another  extreme  is  practised  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  one  of  our  college  towns.  Lest  pupils,  ten  years  of  age,  with 
four  years  of  school  training,  fall  into  the  formalism  so  characteris- 
tic and  proper  at  that  age ;  lest  sign  and  name  usurp  the  place  of 
thought,  a  language  book  is  used  devoid  of  the  terms,  subject,  pred- 
icate, and  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Further,  for  a  like 
reason,  teachers  are  forbidden  to  use  these  terms,  and  are  required 
to  express  the  relations  by  cumbei-some  circumlocution. 

Then  again,  a  prominent  investigator  declares  that  the  individuali- 
ty of  the  pupil  must  be  permitted  to  direct  his  energies.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  education,  he  says,  it  is  the  province  of  the  future  citizen 
to  follow  his  "  bent." 

To  the  contrary,  the  law  of  true  growth  is  one  of  symmetrical 
development.  True  individuality  were  impossible  without  its  due 
proportion  of  true  universality.  Broad  insight  and  sympathies  are 
entirely  compatible  and  only  compatible  with  the  thorough  mastery 
of  any  vocation.  Of  all  citizens  inimical  to  society,  he  who  has 
been  permitted  to  follow  liis  mere  bent  from  childhood  is  most  so. 
A  machine,  a  slave,  a  tjrrant,  a  brute,  by  turns  is  he  who  has  failed 
out  of  weakness  through  attention  and  cultivation  to  develop  well- 
rounded  manhood.  Then,  too,  work  done  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
grand  puri^ose  and  reciprocal  benefit  of  all  action,  is  work  farthest 
removed  from  true  individuality.  It  may  demand  pay  as  skill 
without  purpose,  because  another  wishes  to  be  master  not  only  of 
the  laborer  but  also  of  the  product  of  his  labor.  Such  work  is  not 
the  highest  and  best  of  its  kind  ;  it  has  not  the  elasticity  of  creative 
work,  inspired  by  touch  with  the  needs  of  humanity  and  alive  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  conscious  helpfulness. 

^  Quite  apart  from  prospective  vocation,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  true 
individuality,  of  that  freedom  consonant  with  the  laws  of  well  reg- 
ulated society,  that  educators  contend  for  a  general  mastery  of  the 
tools  of  all  knowledge,  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  youth.  The  secret  of  true  success  and  of  that  content- 
ment characteristic  of  good  citizenship,  is  in  those  traits  of  character. 
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in  those  methods  of  application,  and  in  that  g^Bsp  of  relations  which 
renders  the  solution  of  all  problems  possible.  Thus  equipped,  man 
can  make  a  spiritual  success  of  any  vocation  ;  nor  is  he  blinded  and 
foiled  by  a  change  in  the  conditions  and  demands  of  society,  for 
intelligence,  adjustment  and  tact  are  prominent  factors  of  his 
skill.  Per  se^  every  actual  service  to  humanity,  whether  recognized 
as  such  or  not  by  the  members  of  society,  is  equally  honorable.  In 
practice,  the  moral  success  of  that  service  depends  on  the  degree  of 
true  manhood  in  him  who  performs  it.  He  lives  best  who  both  in 
action  and  in  thought  and  purpose,  lives  in  conscious  sympathv  and 
touch  with  all  phases  of  human  experience.  No  narrow  selfishness 
either  in  education  or  of  action,  no  blind  impulse  unregulated  by 
the  discipline  of  universal  experience,  can  possibly  be  counted 
culture,  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  proper  preparation  for  the  du- 
ties of  life  and  citizenship. 

In  a  republic  of  freemen,  we  need  a  broad  catholicity,  a  practical 
acknowledgment  of  the  spiritual  continuity  of  all  experience,  a 
recognition  of  that  grand  educational  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  all  of  anything  without  knowing  something  of  everything. 
The  greater  freedom  and  larger  scope  now  recognized  for  university 
studies,  by  no  means  necessarily  indicates  as  some  have  supposed 
that  the  University  has  become  an  apprentice  shop.  The  changes 
more  properly  suggest  that  the  requirements  of  a  general  education 
for  the  whole  people  demand  and  imply  investigation,  not  exclu- 
sively of  those  Dranches  of  study  especially  helpful  in  the  "learned 
professions,"  but  of  all  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  philosophies  by 
which  society  is  sustained.  In  any  vocation,  to  be  learned  in  the 
highest  sense,  to  be  an  intelligent  and  a  useful  member  of  the  body- 
politic,  is  the  privilege  of  true  citizenship.  Whatever  conduces  to 
this  high  ideal  of  manhood,  the  State  may  cherish  and  liberally 
support. 

A  FOOT-NOTE. 

I  desire  to  say  that  the  errors  in  my  plate  '^  A  Psalm  of  Life  "  are 
through  no  fault  of  the  publishers  of  Education  or  their  printer,  but 
lie  at  the  door  of  the  electrotyper.  The  first  proof  showed  blunders, 
and  the  plate  was  returned  for  their  correction.  These  errors  were  seen 
to  be  corrected  in  the  second  proof,  and  that  which  was  right  at  first, 
was  not  reinspected.  But  it  now  appears  that  fresh  blunders  were 
made,  and  patched  up  to  suit  the  judgment  of  the  engraver.  The  word 
"departing'^  for  example,  is  his  shorthand  not  mine. 

I  add  that  those  who  wish  to  eliminate  from  the  Sound  Signs  as 
many  of  the  longhand  letters  as  possible,  may  not  only  use  v  for  w, 
but  may  substitute  for  h  a  round  loop  above  the  line  like  the  letter  e 
but  inclined  toward  the  left  as  e  is  toward  the  right,  and  may  use  for 
hard  th  instead  of  k  a  long  loop  above  the  line,  but  inclined  toward 
the  left  as  soft  th  is  toward  the  right. 

Henby  M.  Dean. 
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EDITORIAL. 

IT  is  oue  of  the  bad  results  of  the  present  excessive  emphasis  on 
^*  methods  of  instruction  ''  that  a  great  system  of  schools  should 
be  approved  or  condemned  chiefly  because  of  success  or  failure  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  a  few  subjects  in  the  curriculum.     For  a  good 
common  school  teacher  is  a  great  deal  more  than  an  expert  instructor 
in  the  three  R's ;  even  a  righteous,  wise,  sympathetic,  tactful  man  or 
woman,  competent  both  to  aid  in  the  mental  and  moral  development 
of  the  individual  child,  and  to  serve  in  the  even  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant function  of  training  half  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  in  the  great  American  art  of  living  together  as  good 
citizens  of  the  republic.    There  are  scores  of  teachers  who  would  be 
thrown  out  on  the  ''  snap  judgment "  of  a  relentless  expert  in  methods 
who  are  known  to  be  civilizing  and  humanizing  a  whole  community 
through  their  consecration,  experience  and  divine  patience  with  ''a 
bad  lot "  of  youngsters.     Moreover,  the  teacher  is  only  a  part  of  the 
school,  at  best.    No  fair  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  public  school 
system  of  an  American  state  or  district  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  entire  previous  history;  a  full  appreciation  of  the  aims  and 
efforts  of  its  educational  public,  from  the  beginning ;  the  difficulties 
overcome,  the  cost  of  present  success  and  the  obstacles  to  more  rapid 
advancement  which  still  exists.     Nine  tenths  of  the  graded  schools 
in  our  southern  states  have  been  built  up  by  taking,  as  their  first  group 
of  teachers,  the  principal  instructors  in  the  private  schools  destroyed 
by  the  new  system.     Without  this  compromise  and  others  of  similar 
import  the  school  could  never  have  been  established.     Five  years  of 
success  enables  the  advanced  educational  public  to  gradually  free  the 
schools   from  harmful    elements  and    make  them  better  every  year. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  a  certain  city  of  30,000  people,  the  habit  was  in 
vogue  of  appointing  the  teaching  force  at  the  suggestion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  half  dozen  prominent  religious  sects.     Today,  with- 
out jar  or  public  agitation,  that  city  has  probably  no  superior  in  the 
country  in  its  corps  of  teachers.     There  are  many  reasons  why  a  good 
man  or  woman,  after  years  of  good  service,  should  still  be  retained  as 
teacher,  without  assuming  that  the  authorities  are  either  "  knaves  or 
fools."    And,  until  the  school  board  is  given  absolute  power  and  re- 
sponsibility and  the  priests  and  politicians  agree  to  keep  their  hands 
off  the  public  schools,  it  is  inevitable  that  weak  spots,   inefficient 
teachers  and  neglected  schools  will  be  found  everywhere. 
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ONE  of  the  most  useful  new  departments  in  school  affairs  would  be 
a  perpetual  class  for  the  instruction  of  the  clerical  and  lay  ad- 
yooates  of  subsidizing  church  schools  of  any  sort  by  public  funds ;  or, 
in  any  way,  departing  from  the  present  attitude  of  the  non-recognition 
of  the  sectarian,  theological  and  ecclesiastical  side  of  religion  and  mor- 
ality in  the  character  training  in  the  American  common  school. 
A  week's  careful  study  of  the  educational  history  of  the  four  states 
adjacent  to  Baltimore, — Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  convince  even  Cardinal  Gibbons  that  his  present  idea  of 
introducing  the  European  and  Canadian  system  has  been  tested  and 
as  thoroughly  outgrown  as  the  original  system  of  provincial  govern- 
ment or  the  extreme  doctrine  of  states-rights  disposed  of  by  the  issues 
of  the  Civil  War..  From  the  settlement  of  each  of  these  states,  until  a 
period  nearly  a  half,  and  in  some  cases,  three-fourths  of  a  century 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Union,  the  friends  of  the  free  common 
school  were  fighting  this  very  European  idea.  Not  alone  the  Catholic^ 
but  the  majority  of  the  priesthood  and  clergy  of  every  religious  sect 
following  their  old  world  antecedents,  resisted  the  demand  for  any  sys- 
tem of  public  education  that  did  not  include  the  public  recognition  and 
aid  of  their  own  denominational  schools.  Eor  several  years  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  adopted  this  system.  Pennsylvania,  for  years,  tried  to 
get  on  with  a  secondary  education  of  private  and  denominational 
academies,  chartered  and  subsidized  by  the  state.  The  present  com- 
mon school  system  of  all  these  states  is  scarcely  half  a  century  old  ; 
of  Maryland  only  a  quarter  of  a  century.  And  instead  of  being  a  mis- 
chievous departure  from  the  good  old  way,  it  represents  the 
deliberate  conclusion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  intelligent 
people  of  all  churches  and  no  church  in  all  these  states.  If 
anything  has  been  demonstrated  in  American  history  it  is  the  abso- 
lute inability  of  the  religious  denominations  either  to  support  such  a 
system  of  public  education  as  the  people  need  and  demand,  or  to  agree 
among  themselves  concerning  the  '*  division  of  the  spoils ''  in  any  sys- 
tem made  up  by  combining  the  hundred  rival  schemes  of  parochial 
schooling.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  Cardinal's  theory 
could  be  translated  into  American  practice.  If  the  Catholic,  or  any 
one  or  small  number  of  churches  are  favored  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest,  or  of  the  American  people,  it  needs  only  common  sense  and  com- 
mon observation  to  predict  the  outcome.  If  all  the  religious  bodies  and 
all  the  non-religious,  agnostic,  non-Christian,  ethical,  etc.,  organizations 
could  be  made  to  agree  to  this  scheme,  the  late  Civil  war  would  be  a 
skirmish  compared  with  the  Grand  Army  operations  and  manoeuvres 
in  the  fierce  scramble  for  state  aid.  One  year  of  such  warfare  would 
discredit  and  demoralize  religion  itself,  beyond  comparison  with  any 
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present  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  training  in  the  common  school. 
Any  priesthood  in  America  will  find  itself  half  a  century  behind  the 
times  in  this  demand,  and  any  political,  educational,  social  or  religious 
party  that  ties  itself  to  this  scheme  will  share  the  fate  of  the  poor 
"  rattled  "  passenger  who,  in  a  storm  at  sea,  lashed  himself  to  th^  an- 
chor. And  we  would  suggest  that  it  is  high  time  that  eminent  ecole- 
Biastics  and  divines  of  any  sect  should  stop  their  bad  habit  of  calling 
the  American  people  '^  bigots  ",  or  the  American  system  of  common 
schools  "atheistic,"  or  any  other  of  the  nicknames  that  trip  so  lightly 
from  consecrated  tongues.  In  point  of  fact,  the  present  American 
common  school,  as  a  teacher  and  shaper  of  the  best  type  of  manly  and 
womanly  character,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  American  church 
or  sect,  as  indeed,  in  its  methods  of  moral  training,  it  has  already  in- 
corporated all  the  practical  results  evolved  by  nearly  three  hundred 
years, — the  entire  church  life  of  the  country.  It  only  needs  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  and  women,  including  the 
clergy  of  all  religious  bodies,  to  make  it  even  more  efficient  than  at 
present. 

THE  passing  away  of  three  women,  all  distinguished  Massachusetts 
educators,  two  of  them  heads  of  leading  schools,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  brings  to  the  educational  forces  of  Massachusetts  a  shock 
and  a  loss  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  rally ;  and  the  loss  is  not  con- 
^ned  to  a  single  state  but  will  be  widely  felt  in  the  educational  world. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  died  in  her  home  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Jan.  5,  at  the  age  of  89.  She  was  sister-in-law  to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne and  Horace  Mann.  She  was  an  honored  and  successful  edu- 
cator, doing  much  to  introduce  the  kindergarten  system  to  the  public 
in  New  England,  and  her  kindly  personal  interest  has  had  a  moulding 
influence  over  many  lives.  Miss  Elizabeth  Annie  Johnson,  Principal 
of  Bradford  Academy,  died  at  Bradford,  of  paralysis,  January  8.  She 
was  born  at  Saco,  Me.,  and  educated  at  Brunswick  in  that  state.  She 
did  much  to  create  a  true  and  permanent  religious  sentiment  as  well 
as  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  widely  known  and  almost  his- 
toric young  ladies'  seminary,  of  which  she  was  the  honored  head. 
Miss  Helen  Shafer,  President  of  Wellesley  College,  was  born  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1839,  and  was  graduated  at  Oberlin  College.  She 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Wellesley  upon  the  retirement  of  Miss 
Alice  Freeman  in  1888,  and  proved  herself  eminently  fitted  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  prestige  of  the  great  and  growing  institution  of 
which  she  became  the  executive  head.  For  some  time  her  health  had 
been  delicate  but  she  remained  at  her  post  and  to  the  last  her  strong 
and  healthful  influence  was  felt  by  faculty  and  students  alike.     She 
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died  at  the  college,  of  pneamonia,   Jan.  20,   1894 The 

passing  away  of  these  three  consecrated  leaders  makes  a  call  for  more 
faithfulness  and  deeper  earnestness  upon  the  part  of  e^ery  teacher  re- 
maining in  active  service  and  again  emphasizes,  in  the  universal 
expressions  of  reverent  sorrow  called  forth,  the  high  and  honored 
place  of  the  true  teacher's  work. 

HTT  is  high  time  that  more  care  was  taken  in  preserving  records  of  the 
-^  lives  and  deeds  of  the  early  educators  of  this  land.  As  a  nation 
we  have  been  so  busy  in  making  history  that  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  preservation  of  what  had  been  already  made.  In  the  last 
«core  of  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  notable  movement  in  this 
direction.  But  all  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  begun  or  shaped  new  and  great  educational  move* 
ments.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  in  a  conversation  with  the  writer,  not 
long  sincC;  deplored  the  fact  that  no  worthy  tribute  had  been  paid  to 
quite  a  number  of  such  names  in  this  country.  One  of  these  notable 
names,  which  is  barely  a  name  to  most  living  educators,  is  that  of 
Joseph  Neef.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe  of 
Stanford  University,  California,  has — as  the  result  of  much  labor  and 
oorrespondence  with  a  multitude  of  persons  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe— prepared  a  notable  and  worthy  tribute  to  the  man  who  first 
introduced  Pestalozzianism  into  this  country.  His  paper  will  be  the 
opening  article  in  the  April  number  of  Education. 


NATIVE   TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR    ORNAMENT- 
ING SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

BT   BUTH   BAYMOND. 

THE  setting  apart  of  one,  or  in  some  localities  two  days  during 
each  school  year  to  be  devoted  to  the  planting  of  trees  has  proved 
a  more  potent  factor  for  good  than  even  its  most  earnest  advocates 
anticipated.  Its  prime  object  was  to  furnish  sufficient  shade  to  the 
school-room  and  play-ground.  It  is  not  only  accomplishing  this  but 
at  the  same  time  cultivating  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  a  love  for  the 
beautiful,  and  with  this  a  reverence  for  its  Creator. 

Fortunately,  too,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  circumstances  required  or 
at  least  favored  the  use  of  native  trees  in  these  Arbor  Day  exercises. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  that  many  of  the  people  who 
go  abroad  for  recreation  are  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  objects  of 
interest  in  our  own  country.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  system  of 
government,  our  educational  institutions,  the  fact  that  we  are  Ameri- 
can citizens ;  yet,  when  we  wish  to  ornament  our  lawns  and  gardens, 
this  feeling  of  superiority  and  independence  vanishes;  we  must  go  to 
other  countries  for  plants  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  gardens  and  conser- 
vatories.   These  foreign  plants,  ofttimes  purchased  at  an  exorbitant 
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price,  are  in  many  instances  really  no  more  valuable  than  their  native 
sisters  which  aboand  in  our  woods  and  fields ;  the  latter  are  trodden 
down  and  ignored  simply  because  they  are  A.merican, — only  wild  flow- 
ers, a  term  until  recently  regarded  as  almost  synonymous  with  "weeds.'' 

It  is  encouraging  to  perceive  a  re-actiou  in  popular  taste  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  there  is  of  late  a  steadily  growing  tendency  to  accord  to  our 
native  plants  the  admiration  and  attention  of  which  they  have  so  long 
been  unjustly  deprived.  That  we  have  many  of  these  more  desira- 
ble than  some  of  the  imported  ones  to  which  the  florist  has  long  devot- 
ed his  care  and  attention,  is  an  undisputed  fact. 

E.  S.  Rand  opportunely  says :  ^*  We  do  not  appreciate  our  American 
flora,  and  have  shut  our  eyes  to  the  richness  that  lies  all  around  us. 
In  England  a  crowning  glory  of  horticultural  exhibitions  is  the  show 
of  'American  plants/  and  we  in  America  don't  know  what  they  are."^ 

Though  this  observation,  so  utterly  devoid  of  flattery,  may  not  be 
entirely  pleasing,  yet  we  cannot  question  its  veracity.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  put  ourselves  into  such  a  condition  that  this  accusation  can  be 
refuted ;  and  in  no  way  can  we  do  it  more  effectually  than  through  the 
medium  of  ornamenting  our  school-grounds  with  native  plants. 

To  be  sure  our  native  trees  have  shared  only  to  a  certain  degree  the 
neglect  received  by  smaller,  less  imposing  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  maple,  for  instance,  has  been  extensively  planted  for 
years.  Its  rapidity  ef  growth,  symmetrical  form,  artistically  cut  foli* 
age,  and  freedom  from  the  ravages  of  insects  render  it  attractive  at  all 
times,  while  its  autumn  colors  are  equalled  by  few,  excelled  by  none  of 
our  ornamental  exotics. 

Though  we  cannot  find  anything  superior  to  the  maple,  ail  things 
taken  into  consideration,  yet  to  overcome  the  prim,  precise  appearance 
of  the  school-grounds,  variety  is  needed ;  it  is  needed  still  more  if  we 
are  to  use  these  as  pages  in  nature's  book  from  which  to  learn  valuable 
lessons  in  plant  life.  We  study  books  too  much ;  nature,  too  little. 
The  greatest  advantage  to  be  gained  from  cultivation  of  trees  and 
plants  by  pupils  is  that  they  may  be  used  as  auxiliaries  in  the  study 
of  natural  science ;  or  better,  let  them  become  the  primary  object  of 
study  and  the  text-book  the  auxiliary.  The  pupil  may  analyze  a 
plant  carefully,  secure  a  specimen  for  mounting  which  exhibits  roots, 
branches,  buds,  flowers  and  fruit,  yet  he  does  not  know  that  plant 
unless  he  has  watched  all  of  those  stages  of  development  from  the 
germination  of  the  tiny  seed.  Neither  does  he  become  acquainted 
with  the  trees  until  he  has  studied  their  varied  aspects  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Country  boys  are  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  chest- 
nut, particularly  during  the  fruiting  season ;  yet  if  asked  whether  the 
seed  contained  albumen,  or  to  describe  the  involucre,  they  would  fail. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  blossoms  would  be  described  as  long  cat- 
kins,— the  fertile  ones  being  entirely  unnoticed.  Yet  these  same  boys 
may  have  completed  in  a  seemingly  creditable  manner  the  school 
course  in  botany.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Their  knowledge  has  been 
derived  from  books  alone  instead  of  from  books  and  things.  For  this 
reason,  let  us  have  a  chestnut  tree  on  the  grounds  and  as  carefully 
strive  to  learn  lessons  from  its  growth  as  to  gather  its  ripened  fruit. 

The  beech,  elm,  hickory,  hemlock,  pine  and  many  others  present  an 
abundance  of  material  for  study  whether  we  are  teaching  botany  as  a 
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Study  or  only  instructing  orally  in  its  elements  with  a  view  to  stimu- 
lating the  taste  for  this  and  other  subjects  in  natural  history,  though 
the  school  life  may  be  out  short, — as  it  too  often  is — before  the  higher 
branches  are  reached. 

The  cucumber  tree  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  list  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  renowned  magnolia  family.  Its  blossoms  show  the 
typical  structure  of  its  family,  while  the  fruit  is  an  object  of  interest 
£rom  the  time  of  formation  until  the  carpels  open,  disclosing  the  seeds 
with  their  showy  red  covering,  each  suspended  by  a  tiny  thread. 

Its  cousin,  the  tulip-tree  is  also  a  favorite  wherever  known.  Its 
leaves  are  so  different  from  anything  else  in  the  whole  realm  of  trees, 
its  form  so  maJH.->tic,  and  its  blossoms,  tulip-like  in  shape  with  orange 
crescents  on  each  of  the  outer  petals,  cannot  fail  to  command  interest 
and  admiration.  Unfortunately  this  tree  does  not  blossom  until  it  has 
passed  the  age  of  extreme  youth,  yet  the  pleasing  contrast  which  its 
appearance  adds  to  the  lawn  should  be  sufficient  recompense  to  its 
planter,  with  the  hope  that  another  class  of  pupils  may  enjoy  its 
blossoms,  it  is  said  that  the  Italians  plant  ''a  fig  tree  for  themselves, 
an  olive  for  their  grandchildren."     Can  we  not  do  as  well  ? 

In  selecting  plants  for  the  wild  flower  garden,  care  must  be  taken  to 
eboose  those  best  adapted  to  the  situation.  Some  thrive  only  in 
dense  shade,  others  are  satisfied  with  a  very  little,  while  a  third  class 
ehoose  a  sunny  spot.  Thus,  whatever  the  surrounding  conditions  may 
be,  they  will  be  certain  to  suit  a  portion  of  our  pets. 

A  number  of  species  of  fern  bear  transplanting  well,  and  possibly  no 
other  single  family  more  fully  compensates  for  the  labor  expended  upon 
it.  The  craze  for  orchids  has  in  a  measure  subsided,  yet  the  student 
of  nature  finds  in  each  species  new  charm.  Cypripedium  pubeacens^  and 
C,  acauU,  our  Lady's  Slippers,  not  only  furnish  excellent  specimens  of 
the  curious  structure  of  the  essential  organs  of  the  family,  but  as  pure- 
ly ornamental  plants  are  unsurpassed  by  the  calceolarias  of  the  green- 
house. The  Indian  Turnip,  Arisaema  tripki/llum,  with  its  striped 
green  and  purple  spathe  succeeded  by  a  cluster  of  scarlet  berries  forms 
a  pleasing  sight ;  while  the  Water  Arum,  Calla  palustris,  may  be 
studied  in  comparison  with  the  cultivated  calla.  The  Closed  Gentian, 
Gentiana  Andrewsii,  is  one  of  the  best  autumn  bloomers,  growing  lux- 
uriantly under  adverse  conditions.  How  it  has  puzzled  amateur  bota- 
nists, who  waited  for  the  buds  to  open  and  they  never  opened  ! 

These  are  simply  suggested  as  a  nucleus.  If  the  plan  above  sug- 
gested is  entered  into  with  zeal,  and  teacher  and  pupils  have  access  to 
the  wealth  of  woods  and  fields,  the  question  will  soon  be  where  room 
can  be  made  for  the  variety  of  good  material  accumulated.  The  fact 
that  early  flowering  spring  bulbs  die  down  soon  after  blooming  should 
be  remembered,  and  the  space  made  vacant  by  them  utilized  for  sum- 
mer and  autumn  plants ;  with  a  little  care  in  this  matter  the  plot  may 
at  all  times  present  a  commendable  appearance. 

In  cities,  where  it  is  impossible  to  procure  plants  directly  from  the 
woods,  they  can  be  as  easily  purchased  from  one  of  the  dealers  in 
native  plants  as  can  the  cannas,  geraniums,  etc.  From  our  florist ;  and 
the  results  obtained  will  richly  i*epay  the  trouble.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments for  the  cultivation  of  indigenous  plants  are  even  more  forcible 
in  regard  to  city  than  to  country  schools,  as  the  probability  that  pupils 
will  become  familiar  with  them  by  other  means  is  less. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE. 
SIXTH  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS. 

PREFABED  BY  D&.  GHA8.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  8BCRBTABY. 

For  tfie  U9e  qf  Correspondence  Members. 
The  several  books  studied  in  the  International  Course  were  written 
with  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  principles  that  underlie  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  In  the  analysis 
undertaken  by  means  of  questions  or  topics  from  month  to  month  in 
these  syllabi,  an  effort  is  made  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the 
principles  or  facts  that  most  directly  concern  the  practical  every-day 
work  of  the  teacher.  The  sole  purpose  is  to  put  the  members  of  the 
Circle  in  the  way  of  becoming  more  successful  teachers  because  of  hav- 
ing a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  pupils'  minds  with  which 
they  deal,  into  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  their  relative  value,  into 
the  conditions  that  affect  physical,  mental  and  moral  development,  and 
into  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  educational  methods. 

I.     Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States.     Pages  209  to  243. 

51.  What  guiding  relation  have  the  professional  schools  borne 

to  the  general  teaching  of  the  universities  ? 

52.  Why  is  this  guidance  less  marked  at  the  present  day  than 

formerly  ? 

53.  In  what  special  lines  has  the  current  of  modern  thought 

influenced  theological  education  ? 

54.  What  notable  interest  has  the  general  public  in  the  extent 

and  thoroughness  of  legal  education  ? 

55.  What  line  of  progress  is  at  present  most  noticeable  in  re- 

gard to  preparation  for  the  profession  of  law  ? 

56.  In  what .  respect  has  the  medical  profession  allowed  itself 

to  take  lowest  rank  educationally  ? 

57.  How  does  technological  education  differ  from  and  in  what 

particulars  does  it  resemble  professional  education  ? 

58.  What  was  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  earliest  Industrial 

schools  organized  in  this  country  ? 

59.  What  has  been  the  greatest  advance  made  within  the  last 

quarter  of  a  century  iu  the  nature  of  this  class  of  schools  ? 

60.  What  are  the  two  opposing  views  as  to  the  proper  purpose 

of  manual  training  schools  ? 

61.  What  relation  should  the  public  schools  bear  to  the  several 

classes  of  professional  and  technological  schools  ? 
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II.  Baldwin's  Applied  Pstohologt.  Pages  171  to  218. 

49.  The  education  of  conception  is  the  development  of  the  pow- 
er to  form  general  notions  from  the  individaal  percepts 
that  come  to  the  mind  through  experience  or  imagination. 

60.  Breadth  and  vigor  of  thinking  depend  upon  the  power  to 
form  concepts. 

51.  The  conceptive  power  manifests  different  characteristics 

during  the  several  periods  of  growth  from  childhood  to 
manhood. 

52.  The  three  general  laws  of  effort,  means  and  method,  have 

their  special  application  in  the  education  of  conception. 

53.  The  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  of  mental  growth 

call  for  methods  in  education. 

54.  Most  errors  in  conception-culture  are  due  to  anticipating 

results  before  taking  the  steps  that  properly  lead  to  those 
results. 

55.  Education  of  judgment  is  the  development  of  the  power 

to  see  true  relations  between  things. 

56.  The  several  periods  of  mental  growth  determine  the  par- 

ticular application  of  general  laws  in  the  education  of 
judgment. 

57.  Self  activity  of  the  learner's  mind  is  the  essential  charac- 

teristic of  right  method  in  the  education  of  judgment. 

58.  Work  too  easy,  or  too  difficult,  or  poorly  graded  is  not  con- 

ducive to  right  development  of  the  power  of  judgment. 

59.  Education  of  reason  is  the  development  of  the  power  to 

see  the  relation  of  cause  and  result,  or  of  premise  and 
conclusion. 

60.  The  prime  value  of  knowledge  is  in  the  material  it  supplies 

for  the  activities  of  reason. 

61.  Good  teaching  consists  in  the  intelligent  directing  of  the 

self  activities  of  the  child's  mind  so  as  to  secure  full  de- 
velopment of  the  several  powers  of  right  thinking,  and 
hence  of  right  action. 

III.  Kay's  Memory  and  How  to  Improve  it.       Pages  202  to  226. 

38.  What  relation  does  the  mental  image  bear  to  the  action  of 

a  sense-organ  in  any  case  of  sensation  or  perception  ? 

39.  How  do  the  vague  mental  images  of  early  life  become  clear 

and  distinct  ? 

40.  In  what  way,  or  to  what  extent,  do  you  deem  the  sense  or- 

gan exercised  in  recalling  the  image  of  a  past  sensation  ? 

41.  What  class  of  mental  images  should  school  training  es- 

pecially develop  the  power  of  forming  ? 
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42.  Do  you  see  how  any  abstract  idea,  as  of  a  triangle,  can 

have  its  mental  image  ? 

43.  What  relation  do  mental  images  bear  to  the  action  of  the 

will  power  in  volition  ? 

44.  How  is  memory  to  be  strengthened  and  improved  upon 

the  basis  of  mental  images  ? 

45.  Do  you  agree  with  the  assertion  that  '^  the  natural  course 

of  our  knowledge  is  from  the  general  to  the  particular  "? 

46.  To  what  extent  should  the  processes  of  education  be  di- 

rected to  the  formation  of  mental  images  ? 

lY.    DkGuimps'  Life  and  Wobks  of  Pbstalozzi.    Pages  261  to  274. 

49.  Characteristics  of  Pestalozzi's  helpers  at  the  opening  of 

the  Yverdun  school. 

50.  Characteristics  of  the  Yverdun  school  in  its  earlier  days. 

51.  Recognition  by  the  Prussian  government  of  the  value  of 

Pestalozzi's  educational  ideas. 

52.  Pestalozzi  as  the  inspirer  and  initiator  in  the  institute  but 

incapable  of  carrying  out  his  own  ideas  in  practical  in- 
struction. 

53.  Bitter's  obligation  to  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi. 

54.  Influence  of  the  Yverdun  school  carried  abroad  by  visiting 

students  of  its  spirit  and  method. 

55.  Routine  of  the  day  at  the  Yverdun  school. 

56.  Educational  publications  from  the  Yverdun  press. 

57.  The  attention  devoted  to  manual  work  and   to  physical 

training. 

58.  The  observance  of  festivals  and  holidays. 

V.    Pbeter's  The  Senses  and  The  Will.  Paaes  187  to  201. 

54.  The  first  expressions  of  will  to  be  recognized  in  movements 

55.  The  mental  states  that  result  in  the  inhibition  of  move- 

ments distinguished  from  active  willing. 

56.  Four  forms  in  which  will-action  may  be  expressed. 

57.  Four  characteristics  of  direct  will-action. 

58.  The  power  of  inhibition  the  final  test  of  active  volition  or 

voluntary  movement. 

59.  Diagram   illustrating  the  inter-relations  of  sensory  and 

motor  nerve  tracts. 

60.  Class  I.     Impulsive  movements,    wholly    unaffected    by 

sensory  excitations. 

61.  Class  II.     Keflex  movements,  responding  to  sensory  exoi> 

tation  through  the  lower  centers. 

62.  Class  III.     Instinctive  movements,  responding  to  sensory 

excitation  through  the  lower  sensory  and  emotional  oen. 
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ters  but  withoat  the  action  of  ideational  or  volitional 
centers. 

63.  Class  IV.     Ideational  movements,  responsive  to  sensory 

excitation  after  elaboration  in  the  ideational  center. 

64.  Note  the  omission  by  the  author  of  such  class  of  movements 

as  would  be  responsive  to  sensory  excitation  passing  from 
the  emotional  centre  to  the  volitional,  (Gr  to  W)  and 
thence  outward.  In  which,  if  any,  of  his  four  classes 
would  you  include  such  movements  ? 

VI.  Lakob's  Htghbb  Education  of  Women.  Pages  98  to  119. 

41.  The  English  and  the  German  schools  compared  in  respect 

to  the  intellectual  education  of  girls. 

42.  The   ancient  languages  and  the  higher  mathematics  as 

affording  needed  material  for  mental  exertion. 

43.  Argument  for  the  modem  rather  than  the  ancient  lan- 

guages as  an  element  of  general  culture. 

44.  Necessity  for  classical  instruction  in  relation  to  scientific 

works  and  as  preparation  for  the  learned  professions. 

45.  Natural  sciences  and  the  higher  mathematics  urged  as  the 

essential  branches  of  formative  study. 

46.  The  three  causes  that  have  produced  the  advance  in  female 

education  in  England. 

47.  Assertion  of  the  principle  that  women  should  be  placed 

upon  identical  footing  with  men  in  the  matter  of  education. 

48.  General    recognition  of    woman's   educational    rights  in 

France  after  the  events  of  1870-71. 

49.  Record  of  the  admission  of  women  to  University  study  in 

all  the  countries  of  Europe  except  Germany. 

VII.  Mobbison's  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings.  Pages  90  to  104 

53.  The   question  of  expense  involves  consideration  of  the 

amounts  of  heat  needed  and  wasted,  the  amount  and  cost 
of  fuel  to  provide  this  heat,  and  the  additional  cost  of 
providing  the  plenum  movement. 

54.  Definition  of  thermal  unit. 

55.  Calculation  to  determine  the  number  of  thermal  units 

necessary  to  heat  an  ordinary  school-room. 

56.  Formulas  and  calculations  for  determining  the  loss  of  heat 

through  walls  and  windows. 

57.  Heating  power  of  a  pound  of  coal. 

58.  Practical  ratio  of  efficiency  for  heat  evolved. 

59.  Final  calculation  for  the  cost  of  heating  a  school  building. 

60.  Correspondence  of  actual  cost  with  estimated  cost  ascer 

tained  by  reference  to  reports  of  school  boards. 

61.  Lack  of  pure  air  properly  warmed  accounted  for  by  waste 

of  heat  from  various  causes. 

62.  Calculations  for  estimating  the  cost  of  renewing  the  air  in 

school-rooms  by  means  of  aspirating  chimneys. 

63.  Suggested  means  of  heating  the  column  of  air  in  the  as- 

pirating chimney  so  as  to  ensure  ventilation  under  ordi- 
nary conditions. 

64.  Additional  cost  of  the  plenum  movement  of  air  as  supple- 

mentary to  the  action  of  the  chimneys. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 
France^  Education  vs.  Crime. 

M  HENRI  JOLY,  well  known  in  this  country  by  his  studies  in 
•  psychology,  particularly  as  applied  to  education,  has  recently 
given  a  series  of  lectures  to  teachers  assembled  at  the  Musee  p^dagog- 
ique,  Paris.  His  subject  was  the  missiou  of  teachers  in  respect  to  the 
reform  of  vicious  and  vagrant  children.  It  was  suggested  by  the  de- 
pressing revelations  of  statistics  compiled  in  1889,  by  the  department 
of  justice.  These  statistics  indicate  that  during  the  last  forty  years 
the  proportion  of  criminal  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  has  in* 
creased  by  140  per  cent,  and  that  of  minors  from  16  to  21  years  by  247 
per  cent.  The  increase  has  apparently  not  stopped  since  the  year 
mentioned.  The  criminal  acts  of  which  these  youths  are  guilty  are 
chiefly  stealing,  offences  against  order  and  decency,  begging,  the  de- 
struction of  plants  and  harvests,  and  vagrancy.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  individual  cases  it  appears  that  the  first  step  in  the 
evil  career  is  nearly  always  marked  by  irregular  attendance  upon 
school.  This  in  turn  is  almost  always  due  to  the  negligence  or  vice 
of  parents  or  to  the  utter  absence  of  home  influences.  Of  7,700  chil- 
dren enumerated  in  one  year  in  the  schools  of  correction  it  was  found 
that  only  13.6  per  cent,  were  legitimate  children  coming  from  regular 
family  life.  In  like  manner  among  the  400  pupils  in  charge  of  the 
*'  Society  for  the  care  of  children  and  youth  *'  only  14.25  per  cent,  had 
had  the  blessing  of  respectable  homes.  M.  Joly  concludes  that  the 
number  of  children  ruined  through  the  secret  impulses  of  their  own 
natures,  or  of  their  own  will  is  very  small.  It  is  the  early  surround- 
ings, whether  family  or  other,  which  give  the  initial  impulse.  As  a 
remedy  for  this  grave  evil,  M.  Joly  suggests :  first  of  all,  more  strin- 
gent laws  as  to  school  attendance  and  their  strict  enforcement.  Second* 
the  organization  of  reform  schools  in  a  manner  at  once  more  like  that 
of  a  loving  family  and  also  more  in  accordance  with  pedagogic  princi- 
ples. 
Movements  in  Italy, 

Diminution  in  the  number  of  illiterates  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  brought  to  light  by  a  recent  analysis  of  the  Italian  Census. 
The  proportion  of  illiterates  fell  from  78.06  per  cent,  of  the  population 
in  1861  to  67.26  in  1881.  For  the  ages,  6  years  and  above,  the  decline 
was  from  74.68  per  cent,  to  61.94,  and  for  the  ages  of  20  years  and 
above  from  73.50  to  63.45.     It   should  be  said   that  the  showing  for 
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1861  does  not  include  Rome  and  Venice.  The  illiteracy  is  greatest  in 
the  southern  proirinces  and  more  prevalent  in  the  country  districts 
than  in  the  cities.  The  Army  schools  established  for  the  instruction 
of  recruits  have  greatly  aided  in  the  improvement  here  noticed.  As 
to  attendance  upon  elementary  instruction^  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  day  schools  in  1891-92  was  2,453,939,  an  increase  of 
730,992  in  twenty  years.  The  addition  of  pupils  in  the  night  schools 
and  Sunday  schools  raises  the  total  for  1891-92  to  2,678,240. 

The  marked  educational  tendency  of  Italy  at  the  present  moment  ia 
toward  high  special  studies.  Agriculture,  trades  and  commerce  also 
have  their  appropriate  schools.  Besides  agricultural  courses  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  low  grade  schools  of  agriculture,  a  high  order 
of  instruction  relating  to  theoretical  and  practical  art  is  given  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  Milan,  Portici,  and  that  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa.  These  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  "doctor  of 
agrarian  science.'^  The  attendance  upon  the  literary  and  scientific 
courses  of  the  Universities  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  recognition 
given  to  original  work  in  these  departments.  Numerous  Societies 
exist,  many  of  them  subsidized  by  the  government,  which  freely  pub> 
lishes  the  results  of  the  researches  of  experts.  Among  these  are 
'*The  Royal  Academy  of  the  Lincei"  at  Rome,  "Royal  Lombard 
institute  of  science  and  literature  at  Milan,''  "  Royal  Venetian  insti- 
tute of  science,  literature  and  art."  etc.  Many  of  these  academics  and 
institutes  are  of  .very  ancient  origin.  The  great  interest  recently 
manifested  in  the  higher  and  professional  education  of  women  has  not 
been  without  practical  results.  Young  women  are  now  freely  admitted 
to  the  secondary  schools,  both  classical  and  technical.  The  preference 
shown  by  women  for  technical  courses  is  noticeable.  In  141  schools 
of  this  class  special  courses  for  women  have  been  organized.  These 
enrolled  1498  students  in  1891.  Several  cities  also  have  established 
technical  schools  exclusively  for  women.  The  number  of  women  pur* 
suing  degree  courses  steadily  increases.  Natural  Science  and  Medicine 
appear  to  be  the  preferred  courses. 

The  Religious  Controversy  in  England, 

Religious  instruction  in  Board  Schools  has  become  a  burning  ques- 
tion in  England  and  particularly  so  in  London.  By  the  education  act 
of  1870,  in  accordance  with  which  the  elementary  schools  are  man- 
aged, no  sectarian  teaching  can  be  given  in  Board  schools ;  this  does 
not  include  non-sectarian  religious  instruction  and  as  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral desire  for  such  exercises  most  Boards  include  them  in  their  school 
programmes.  The  Board  schools  have  an  advantage  over  the  paro- 
ehial  schools.  Both  share  in  the  government  grant,  but  the  latter  can 
draw  nothing  from  local  taxes. 
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As  the  system  advances  they  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  from  time  to  time  efforts  are  made  on  the  part  of 
certain  denominations  to  secare  a  share  in  the  local  funds.  This  and 
the  conviction  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  moral  influence  of  schools 
suffers  from  the  want  of  religious  fervor  from  time  to  time  raises  oppo- 
sition to  the  system.  The  agitation  is  greatest  among  the  Romanists 
and  Church  of  England  clergy  ;  occasionally  some  noted  non-conform- 
ist joins  the  attack  as  at  this  crisis  the  Bev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  has 
done.  In  a  recent  address  he  boldly  declared  '^  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  most  awful  mistake  the  religious  Nonconformists  of  Eng~ 
land  made  was  when  they  accepted  a  secular  platform  for  national 
education.'' 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  wide  spread  excitement  in  London 
over  the  subject  we  may  note  the  formation  of  the  ''  Women's  League 
for  the  maintenance  of  National  Christian  Education."  The  league 
demands  that  definite  Christian  instruction  shall  be  given  to  Christian 
children.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chairman,  Bev.  Mr.  Diggle,  the 
London  Board  has  actually  adopted  rules  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose.  These  rules  have  in  reality  the  effect  of  subjecting 
teachers  to  a  religious  test  and  hence  have  called  forth  a  vigorous 
protest  from  the  National  Union  of  elementary  teachers.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions  it  has  come  to  light  that  the  Board  has 
long  followed  a  special  policy  in  respect  to  schools  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  Jewish  children.  Hebrew  has  been  a  pare  of  the 
course  in  these  schools  and  the  Old  Testament  has  been  taught  his- 
torically, although  Jewish  dogmas  are  not  permitted.  Much  stress  is 
laid  on  this  precedent  by  the  agitators. 

Compulsory  EdiLcatwn. 

The  new  law  as  to  school  attendance  in  England  which  went  into 
operation  January  1,  is  intended  to  prolong  the  period  of  compulsory 
instruction  and  to  make  this  period  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
Heretofore  the  age  of  exemption  from  school  attendance  has  been  fixed 
by  school  boards  with  this  proviso  only,  that  children  must  pass  the 
fourth  grade.  This  grade,  although  intended  for  children  of  nine  to 
ten  years  of  age  is  often  reached  as  early  as  eight  years.  Under  the 
new  law  no  child  can  be  absent  from  efficient  elementary  instruction, 
or  be  taken  into  employment  before  he  reaches  the  age  of  eleven. 
Between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen  he  will  be  allowed  to  be 
partially  or  wholly  absent  from  school  if  he  passes  the  standard  for  to- 
tal or  partial  exemption  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  district.  The 
Act  orders  that  in  all  existing  by-laws  wherever  the  word  ''ten"  occurs  ^ 
^'eleven"  shall  be  substituted. 
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Africa^  Cape  Colony. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  South  African  Teachers'  Asso* 
ciation  met  recently  at  East  London,  Cape  Colony.  There  were  over 
two  hundred  teachers  present  from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  as  well  as 
visitors  from  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal.  Some  of  these  teachers 
braved  a  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles,  occupying  about  sixty  hours. 
Among  the  most  important  subjects  discussed  was  a  teachers'  regis- 
tration bill.  The  scheme  brought  up  by  the  sub-committee  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Council,  the  duties  of  which 
shall  be  (a)  the  registration  of  teachers ;  (b)  the  drawing  up  and  publica- 
tion of  such  regulations  and  the  performance  of  such  acts  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  in  respect  of  such  registration.  The  Council  is  to 
consist  of  (a)  two  persons  nominated  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  (b)  two  persons  elected  by  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  (c)  two  persons 
nominated  by  the  Department  of  Education ;  (d)  six  persons  nomina- 
ted in  the  first  instance  by  the  committee  of  the  South  African  Teach- 
ers' Association,  but  subsequently  to  be  elected  by  the  general  body  of 
registered  teachers  ;  (e)  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  who 
is  to  be  ex  o^cio  chairman  of  the  Council.  The  register  is  to  consist 
of  two  parts — the  permanent  register  and  the  provisional.  No  person 
shall  be  qualified  to  be  placed  on  the  permanent  register  except  on  the 
following  conditions: —  (1)  That  he,  or  she,  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age ;  (2)  That  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  examination  or  admission  ad  eundem  gradum,  or  a  graduate 
by  examination  of  some  British,  colonial  or  foreign  University,  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  or  holds  a  certificate  recognized  by  the  Coun- 
cil ;  (3)  That  in  every  case  he  satisfies  the  Council  as  to  his  practical 
experience  in  teaching  according  to  such  by-laws  or  regulations  as  the 
Council  shall  draw  up  for  its  own  guidance  and  publish  for  the  infor- 
mation of  persons  interested.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  be  placed 
in  the  provisional  register  unless  he,  or  she,  satisfies  either  (2)  or  (3) 
in  the  above  conditions,  and  is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  no 
person  shall  remain  on  the  provisional  register  for  a  period  of  more 
than  four  years.  The  question  was  eventually  postponed  to  admit  of 
conference  with  the  Superintendent-General,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  draft  Bill  should  be  printed  and  expressions  of  opinion  invited 
from  those  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  Superintendent-General  of  Education  proposes  to  arrange  at 
one  or  more  centres  during  the  Christmas  vacation,  a  free  course  of 
training  for  acting,  uncertificated,  elementary  teachers.  Lecturers 
specially  qualified  to  illustrate  the  best  modes  of  teaching  the  various 
elementary  school  subjects  will  be  engaged. 


L. 
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Sloyd  has  reached  Bloemfonteiu,  Orange  Free  State.  Dr.  Brebner 
has  prevailed  upon  the  Volksractd  to  give  a  grant  of  $6,000  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Sloyd  Training  School.  An  iron  building 
has  been  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Orey  College,  fitted  up  with  fif- 
teen benches,  and  with  all  the  necessary  tools  and  models  for  wood- 
work. Four  classes  have  been  formed,  each  with  fifteen  boys,  thre& 
classes  recruited  from  the  elementary  school,  one  consisting  of  volun- 
teers from  the  upper  school.  Each  class  is  at  work  for  two  consecu- 
tive hours  twice  a  wee'k. 

A.  T.  s. 
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To  acoommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Publishers  of  Eduoatioh  wiU  send  post- 
]>aid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  magazine  for  young  folks.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
anything  in  our  present  magazine  literature  to  compare  with  it.  Wide  Awake 
was  in  many  respects  a  worthy  competitor,  but  now  it  is  merged  in  St.  Nich- 
olas which  is  sure  to  be  all  the  better.  It  is  when  the  two  handsome  bound 
volumes  of  the  year  1893  are  before  us  that  we  realize  what  a  mass  and  variety 
of  choice  reading  matter  and  what  a  wealth  of  fine  illustration  is  packed  into 
twelve  numbers  of  St.  Nicholas,  These  beautiful  books  contain  480  large 
pages  each ;  the  first  covering  November,  1892,  to  April,  1893,  and  the  second. 
May  to  October,  1893  inclusive.  Among  the  noted  writers  for  St.  Nicholas 
Volume  XX  are  such  names  as  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Rudyard  Kipling,  £.  C. 
Stedman,  Wm.  O.  Stoddard,  John  Burroughs,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Harold 
Frederic,  Howard  Pyle,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Fran- 
ces Hodgson  Burnett,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  We  wish 
all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  could  read  St.  Nicholas.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $4.00. 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperob  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Long*8 
translation,  has  just  been  edited  by  Edwin  Ginn,  the  able  head  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co.  This  is  a  book  which  deserves  careful  study  by  all 
thoughtful  persons.  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  lived  in  the  second  century, — 121-180 
A.  D.,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  In  these  pages 
are  many  nuggets  of  wisdom.  Would  that  his  example  might  be  widely  followed 
when  he  says:  **  Am  I  doing  anything?  I  do  it  with  reference  to  the  good  of 
mankind.**  Or  when  he  declares,  **  Every  man  should  live  in  such  a  way  as  to 
discharge  his  duty.'*    Buy  this  book  and  peruse  it.     Ginn  &.  Co. 

The  CHiiiD  Physically  and  Mentally,  by  Bertha  Meyer,  translated  by 
Friederike  Salomon,  is  a  book  of  advice  by  a  German  mother  to  other  mothers 
as  well  as  to  general  educators  in  relation  to  the  proper  hygienic  and  aesthetic 
care  and  training  of  children.  It  embodies  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  and 
theories  on  the  great  subject  with  which  it  deals,  and  is  worthy  of  careful 
study.     London:  L.  N.  Fowler  &  Co.;  New  York:  M.  L.  Holbrook  Co. 

The  Making  op  Virginia  and  the  Middle  Colonies,  1578-1701,  by  Samuel 
Adams  Drake,  is  another  of  those  admirable  local  histories  which  give  a  con- 
cise yet  full  and  clear  account  of  the  earliest  days  of  our  country's  history. 
It  is  intended  for  home  and  school  use.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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A  Fable  fob  Critics,  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  is  the  title  of  No  54  extra, 
in  the  well-known  Riverside  Literature  Series,  a  handy  set  of  volumes  lacking 
which  no  library  is  well  stocked.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Sib  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  Stoby,  by  Orville  W.  Owen,  M.  D.,  is  a  curi- 
osity in  literature  that  will  interest  students  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  con- 
troversy.  To  the  lay  mind  this  work  which,  in  a  fair  imitation  of  Shakespeare's 
blank  verse  seeks  to  make  out  that  Bacon  was  a  son  by  a  secret  marriage  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  is  a  good  sam- 
ple of  literary  jugglery.  The  cunning  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind  is  as  well 
illustrated  in  this  volume  as  in  the  performances  of  the  wiliest  magician  extant. 
But  we  feel  that  it  is  magic  and  not  reality  all  the  while.  The  Howard  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  three  important  documents  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  at  Washington,  D.  C. :  1.  Abnobmal  Man,  a  volume 
-of  essays  on  Education  and  Crime,  and  related  subjects;  by  Arthur  MacDonald, 
Specialist  in  the  bureau  of  Education.  2.  Benjamin  Fbanklin  and  thf.  Uni- 
VEBSiTY  OF  Pennmylvania:  edited  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  Ph.  D.,  giving  a 
full  account  with  copious  illustrations  of  Franklin's  life  and  education,  and  of 
the  University  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  this  great  educator's 
name.  3.  The  Pboduction  of  Coal  in  the  United  States;  by  E.  W.  Par- 
ker. 

From  the  press  of  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Boston,  Mass.,  we  have  the  interesting 
Sixty  Fibst  Annual  Repobt  of  the  Pebkins  Institution,  and  Massachu- 
flSTTs  School  fob  the  Blind.  This  institution  is  a  school  in  the  best  sense  and 
not  an  asylum,  and  the  report  shows  a  wonderful  progress  in  true  education 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  unfortunate,  but  at  the  same  time  fortunate 
•beings,  who  are  here  taught  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  senses  which 
nature  has  spared  to  them. 

An  elegant  and  artistic  volume  is  the  bound  volume  of  The  Cbntuby  Maga- 
zine from  May  to  October,  1893.  Bound  in  old  gold  cloth,  elaborately  illus- 
trated, covering  the  period  of  the  World's  Fair,  and  a  variety  of  other  topics, 
embracing  tales,  travel,  art,  literature  and  current  events,  we  can  think  of  no 
book  better  suited  for  a  gift  book,  for  a  place  on  the  centre  table,  or  on  a  libra- 
ry shelf  than  this.    New  York:  The  Century  Co. 

Professor  W.  Rein,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  is  known  as  the  best  ex- 
pounder of  the  pedagogic  system  of  Herbart  and  his  expositions  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  Herbartian  system  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  the 
pedagogic  world.  In  Rein's  Outline  of  Pedagogics  we  have  a  strikingly 
able  treatise  on  this  subject  and  one  that  has  received  the  enconiums  of  all 
students  of  pedagogy.  C.  C.  and  Ida  J.  Van  Liew  have  made  excellent  transla- 
tions and  have  thus  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  literature  on  the  art  and  science 
of  teaching.     New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     Price  75  cents. 

Mr.  George  E.  Atwood  has  prepared  two  books  in  Abithmetic,  one  designed 
for  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  the  other  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Mr.  Atwood  has  followed  a  somewhat  unusual  plan  in  preparing  these  text- 
books; he  places  all  the  theory  and  science  of  the  subject  in  the  last  pages  of 
the  book,  and  these  definitions,  principles  and  rules  are  put  in  the  most  suc- 
cinct form  possible.  In  the  second  book,  of  382  pages,  sixty  are  given  to  rules, 
•etc.,  the  major  portion  to  problems.  The  problems  are  new,  practical,  illus- 
trative and  sensible.  Tlie  books  show  much  careful  work,  and  approach  the 
ideal  text-book  in  arithmetic.    Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Object  lessons  have  long  been  given  in  the  schools,  but  never,  save  in  rare 
cases,  satisfactorily.  Teachers  for  the  most  part  are  inclined  to  forestall  all 
the  benefits  of  the  lessons  by  giving,  during  their  course,  all  that  the  pupils 
should  discover  for  themselves.  This  defect  has  doubtless  arisen,  partly  from 
the  fact  that  suitable  books  for  teachers,  instructing  them  in  the  art  of  thi« 
style  of  lesson  giving,  have  not  been  prepared.  There  is  now  no  reason  for  a 
continuance  of  this  imperfect  teaching.  Mr.  George  Ricks,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  to  the  School  Board  for  London,  has  prepared  two  volumes  entitled* 
Object  Lessons,  How  to  give  them;  the  first  series  for  use  in  primary 
schools,  the  second  for  intermediate  and  grammar  schools.  Mr.  Ricks  under- 
stands just  how  these  object  lessons  should  be  given,  and  he  proceeds  to  tell 
teachers  how  to  give  them.  The  books  are  without  question  the  best  of  the 
kind  ever  issued,  and  their  use  by  teachers  will  serve  to  change  radically  the 
style  of  teaching  object  lessons.     Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

John  Tetlow,  head  master  of  the  Boston  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  has 
edited  for  the  use  of  schools,  the  Eighth  Book  op  Vergil's  Abxeid.  The 
volume  contains,  besides  the  text  of  the  eighth  book,  an  outline  story  of  the 
first  seven  books,  notes,  classified  groups  of  words,  and  a  general  vocabulary. 
The  call  for  editions  of  classics  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  annotated  school 
series  is  here  met  in  this  most  scholarly  work.  Dr.  Tetlow  is  an  accomplished 
editor  and  his  little  work  is  full  of  erudition  and  the  result  of  deep  study. 
Boston:    Ginn  <&  Co. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  has  given  much  study  and 
investigation  to  the  minds  of  children  and  his  little  monograph  on  this  sub- 
ject, under  the  title  of  The  Contents  of  Childben's  Minds  on  Entering 
School,  contains  the  results  of  such  consideration  and  many  experiments. 
He  gives  many  tables  and  the  results  of  questions  on  thousands  of  children  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  deductions  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  psychologist  and  the  teacher  and  the  value  of  his  treatise  is  great.  It  cer- 
tainly should  be  read  by  every  kindergartner  and  primary  teacher.  New 
York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     Price  25  cents. 

Studies  in  literature  are  always  interesting  and  when  made  with  a  desire  to 
add  to  the  general  knowledge  on  a  given  subject  are  usually  of  distinct  value. 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Phelps,  of  Yale  University,  has  in  his  book.  The  Beginnings  of 
THE  English  Romantic  Movement,  given  a  glimpse  of  the  condition  of 
literature  in  the  eighteenth  century  which  goes  far  to  illuminate  the  writings 
of  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  Romanticism  is  clearly  defined,  and 
a  thorough  study  made  of  the  characteristics,  tendencies,  influences,  and  re- 
vivals of  that  most  interesting  period  in  our  literature.  The  contribution  is  a 
notable  addition  to  the  student  and  will  meet  with  a  warm  welcome.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Bundle  of  Life  is  number  6  in  the  Pseudonym  Library,  published  by  J. 
Selwin  Tait  and  Sons  of  New  York.  The  author,  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  is  an 
uncommonly  acute  observer  of  human  nature.  In  this  pretty  booklet  he  pre- 
sents several  interesting  English  characters  in  a  very  crisp,  shrewd,  incisive 
way.  He  seems  equally  at  home  in  describing  the  vices  of  men  and  the  follies 
of  women.  One  who  begins  this  little  book  will  enjoy  every  pag^  and  not  stop 
until  the  end  is  reached.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  first  edition  of  this 
book  was  exhausted  the  day  it  appeared.  It  certainly  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature.  Messrs.  Tait  &  Sons  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  charming  addition 
to  their  list  of  bright  new  books. 
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6.  R.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Colum- 
bia College,  has  prepared  a  work  under  the  title  of  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition  in  which  not  so  much  the  science  of  rhetoric  is  mapped 
out  and  defined  as  the  practical  workings  of  the  art  are  furnished  to  the  stu. 
dent  with  just  enough  of  the  principles  to  guide  him  aright.  The  author 
gives  an  abundance  of  exercises  for  the  student  to  study  and  analyze  and  this 
18  the  very  best  kind  of  help.  The  scheme  of  the  subject-matter  is  some- 
what unique  and  novel,  but  it  is  comprehensive  and  lucid.  The  book  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  consideration  of  the  elements  of  style, — words,  senten- 
ces, paragraphs,  whole  compositions.  Other  than  students  in  college  will 
find  this  a  very  serviceable  and  suggestive  book  to  read  and  consult.  Boston: 
Willard  Small  and  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Benton  has  prepared  a  Laboratory  Guide  in  General  Chem- 
istry, a  twenty  weeks  course,  which  contains  detailed  instructions  for  the 
successful  performance  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  experiments  in  general 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  useful  tables  of  reference  for  pupil  and  teacher.  The 
experiments  are  simple  and  reasonable  and  are  especially  designed  for  pupils 
in  academies  and  high  schools.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.     Price  40  cents. 

Principal  H.  Dorner  has,  with  good  judgment,  prepared  an  Elementary 
Science  and  Physiology,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  how  physiology  may 
be  taught  objectively  and  scientifically.  The  method  employed  is  unique,  sen- 
sible, and  entirely  practicable.  The  book  will  unquestionably  aid  teachers  in 
their  work  and  do  much  to  place  the  si^bject  of  physiology  on  the  right  basis 
in  the  schools.     Milwaukee,  Wis.  :  H.  Dorner.    Price  45  cents. 

The  Inductive  Greek  Primer,  by  President  Wm.  R.  Harper  and  Prof.  Clar- 
ence F.  Castle,  is  an  endeavor  to  make  a  straight  road  to  the  Greek  language, 
and  the  effort  is  an  unquestioned  success.  The  authors  have  anticipated  every 
obstacle  likely  to  be  met  by  the  beginner  in  Greek,  and  by  easy  steps  and 
a  cleared  path  lead  the  learner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  lessons  are  short,  as  they  should  be  in  a  primer  ;  the  notes  co- 
pious and  elementary  ;  the  exercises  simple,  and  based  upon  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  the  Anabasis  ;  and  the  references  to  the  grammars  are  few.  With 
such  a  text-book  the  beginner  in  Greek  will  find  his  ways  to  be  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, and  his  paths  peaceful.    New  York :  American  Book  Co.    Price  $1.25. 

The  publishers  of  Whitens  course  in  Art  Instruction  have  issued  a  Manual 
FOR  Fourth  Year  Grade,  which  includes  an  outline  of  the  year's  work  and 
suggestions  for  teaching.  The  manual  will  be  a  necessary  aid  to  teachers  in 
using  White's  Drawing  Books.    American  Book  Co.    Price  50. cents. 

Smart's  Manual  of  School  Gymnastics  is  anarrangementof  a  series  of  ex- 
ercises in  free  gymnastics,  dumb-bell  exercises,  and  aesthetic  exhibition  figures 
for  school  purposes.  The  author  has  not  made  a  distinctively  American  system 
of  calesthenics,  although  his  exercises  differ  widely  from  the  German  and 
Swedish  systems.  He  has  taken  from  these  systems  certain  positions  and  has 
arranged  a  series  of  exercises  that  are  well  adapted  for  every  grade  of  schools. 
The  manual  gives  explicit  directions  for  every  movement,  and  illustrations 
are  furnished  for  all  new  exercises.  There  are  no  intricate  and  cumbersome 
exercises,  but  every  movement  is  plainly  designed  for  practical  use  and  for 
physical  purposes.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co-    Price  30  cents. 
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We  have  received  five  books  from  The  Practical  Text-Book  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  are  all  admirable  in  their  way.  The  first  is  Complbtb 
Practical  Bookkeeping,  a  text-book  on  modem  methods  of  accounting, 
which  is  clear,  comprehensive  and  compact,  leading  the  student  to  self-reliant 
methods,  and  furnishing  a  book  of  reference  by  which  he  can  insure  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  work.  The  Typewbitino  Instbuctob  and  Stenogbapheb*8 
Hand-book  is  a  book  of  instructions  intended  for  schools,  private  instruction^ 
and  office  use,  which  makes  it  easy  to  learn  at  least  the  theory  of  typewriting, 
while  the  exercises  with  which  the  book  abounds,  will,  if  faithfully  followed, 
give  abundant  practice  to  the  typewriting  muscles.  Spelling  is  a  practical 
text-book  which  groups  in  classes  certain  words  which  are  likely  to  be  spelled 
incorrectly,  and  after  each  list  are  to  be  found  sentences  embodying  the  words 
for  practice.  For  instance  we  have  words  pertaining  to  government,  after 
which  is  an  extract  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  idea  is 
an  excellent  one,  well  calculated  to  impress  the  correct  spelling  upon  the 
memory.  Spelling  and  Letteb  Wbiting  is  the  former  book  combined  with 
an  admirable  manual  showing  the  correct  struc  ture,  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, form  and  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of  letters,  notes,  cards  and  telegrams 
likely  to  be  called  for  by  the  demands  of  business  and  social  life.  Plain 
English  is  a  capital  treatise  on  the  main  points  of  English  Syntax.  All  these 
works  are  attractively  printed  and  bound. 

We  have  received  from  March  Bros.,  Publishers,  Lebanon,  O.,  a 
set  of  King's  Nobmal  Sebies  **  a  treasury  of  facts,^^  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  arithmetic  ;  higher  mathematics  ;  language;  geogra- 
phy and  civil  government ;  physical  geography  and  geology ;  United 
States  history ;  botany,  zoology  and  physiology ;  physics  and  chemla- 
try;  and  methods  and  management.  Each  volume  is  by  W.  J.  King,  and  pre- 
sents a  comprehensive  and  suggestive  summary  of  the  main  facts  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  it  deals.  The  volumes  are  sold  at  the  low  price  of  16  cents 
each. 


PERIODICALS. 

We  acknowledge  a  very  serviceable  book  calendar,  "  Columbia  BicTclee,'*  from  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  G>.,  Boston;  also,  very  pretty  and  useful  ones  from  the  American  Book  Co.. 
New  York;  Franklin  Engraving  Co.,  Boston;  Alfred  Mudge  &  Son,  Boston;  and  Geo.  B.  Wil- 
cox, 299  Washington  St.,  Boston. In  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February  Dr.  An- 
drew D.  White,  has  an  article,  in  the  "From  Creation  to  Bvolutlon*'  series,  which  deaUi  with 
the  formation  of  the  earth  and  stars,  and  shows  how  scientific  research  and  biblical 
criticism  have  arrived  by  independent  investigations  at  essentially  the  same  conclusions. 

Other  articles  make  the  number  one  of  special  interrat. The  number  of  LUidVt  LMng 

Age  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  6, 1894,  begins  a  new  volume,  a  new  year  and  a  new  series,  after 
a  prosperous  career  of  fifty  years. — The  Review  of  Eeoiewa  trefits  the  Hawaiian  question 

fairly  and  clearly  in  its  ^'Progress  of  the  World"  department  for  January. The  Forum  for 

February  contains  an  impartial  review  of  the  same  question  especially  irom  the  standpoint 
of  international  law,  by  Mr.  James  Schouler  of  Boston.  Another  article  of  note  in  the  same 
number  is  a  sharp  protectionist  criticism  of  the  Wilson  Bill,  bvMr.  Albert  Clarke,  of  the 
Home  Market  Club,  of  Boston.    He  wittily  calls  the  bill  the  "Wilson  Tariff  for  a  Deficit 

Only." The  Arena  is  publishing  an  interesting  series  of  articles  by  well  known  divines  on 

The  Higher  Criticism. Univertity   Extenaion  for  Januarv  presents  its  readers  with  an 

attractive  array  of  articles,  dealing  with  various  phases  of  this  great  educational  movement 

and  no  educator's  table  is  completely  furnished  without  it. 7%e  North  American  Review 

has  deeply  interesting  articles  on  Republicanism  in  Brazil,  Arc  the  Silver  States  Ruined?, 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  School  Fund,  etc. We  have  received  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  the  Regents  BuUetina  '*No  16,"  being  the  Secretary's  Report 
for  1892,  and  "No  22,"  giving  a  full  Report  of  the  aist  University  Convocation.  Each  volume 
abounds  in  suggestive  statistics  and  utterances  on  the  subject  of  education  in  New  York 

State. The  Teacfiingof  United  States  History  by  L.  S.  Swenson,  principal  of  Luther  Acad> 

emy,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  is  a  paper,  now  neatly  bound  in  a  36  page  pamphlet,  read  before  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  SjTiod  in  Minnesota  last  August.— ^9^  AHch- 
■oUis  for  February  is  full  of  attractive  articles.  Among  those  of  special  interest  are  "  Tiger  I 
Tiger !"  bv  Rudyard  Kipling ;  Mark  Twain's  "  Tom  Sawyer  Abroad;**  Dr.  C.  A.  Eastman's 
•"  Recollections  of  the  Wild  (Indian)  Life,"  and  Brander  Matthews'  "Benjamin  Franklin." 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DO  TO  AID  THE 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  IN  SECURING 

BETTER   WORKf 

RAY  GBVBNE  HULIKO,   OAMBBIDGS,   MASS. 

rr^E  good  influences  proceeding  from  any  secondary  school  to 
-jL     the  elementary  schools  which  are  its  feeders,  may  be  conceived 
as  affecting  these  schools  through  the  pupils,  through  the  teachers, 
or  through  the  school  committee. 

Respecting  the  grammar  school  pupils,  it  is  clear  that  the  high 
school  will  render  positive  aid  if  it  leads  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves thoroughly  and  completely  for  entrance  upon  a  secondary 
course  of  study.  If  they  go  on  to  the  high  school,  because  of  this 
preliminary  training  they  will  certainly  get  a  larger,  fuller  benefit 
out  of  their  advanced  study ;  if  they  cannot  go  on,  from  such 
training  will  spring  added  power  over  the  difficulties  which  a 
young  bread-winner  has  to  face.  Now  the  most  obvious  way  to 
lead  to  thoroughness  of  preparation,  is  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  admission.  This  is  easy  enough  when  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  is  under  the  management  of  the  high  school 
teachers,  but  somewhat  less  easy  when  this  examination  is  con- 
trolled directly  by  the  superintendent.  Even  then,  however,  a 
principal  can  usually  induce  his  superintendent  to  set  questions  of 
such  a  kind  as  is  required  by  the  principal's  standard  for  ad- 
mission. The  situation  is  more  difficult  when  no  examination  is 
xequired  for  admission,  but  grammar  school  graduates  are  admitted 
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directly  upon  certification  of  their  fitness  by  the  grammar  school 
principal.  This  last  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  best  plan  of  the 
three,  for  it  makes  promotion  to  the  higher  school  to  hinge  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  person  best  fitted  to  decide  upon  the  matter,  — 
the  responsible  head  of  the  lower  school  in  which  the  pupil  has 
been  trained.  But,  good  as  the  plan  is,  it  involves  a  loss  of  the 
stimulus  which  the  expected  examinations  afford  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers  in  the  grammar  schools.  This  stimulus  the  high  school 
should  aim  to  supply  in  other  ways. 

First,  the  high  school  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  newly  ad- 
mitted pupils  should,  early  in  the  year,  discriminate  among  them  as 
to  their  acquirements.  Then  the  principal  on  verification  of  his 
assistants'  reports,  should  make  known  to  the  superintendent,  to 
his  visiting  committee  and  to  the  grammar  school  masters  as  they 
are  severally  interested,  the  names  of  such  pupils  as  show  marked 
deficiency  in  ability  or  inclination,  that  is  to  say,  deficiency  indica- 
tive of  poor  preparation.  While  these  facts  are  fresh  enough  in 
mind  to  be  convincing,  sufficient  commotion  can  be  made  to  influ- 
ence action  by  the  persons  responsible  for  the  deficiency.  This  ac- 
tion may  be  the  dropping  of  some  pupils  from  the  high  school  to 
the  grammar  school,  or  a  more  rigid  drawing  of  the  line  the  next 
year,  or  a  more  strenuous  effort  to  hold  the  grammar  school  pupils 
up  to  work  of  a  high  character.  To  make  this  commotion  is  never 
pleasant,  but  at  times  it  becomes  a  real  duty  in  the  interest  of  the 
high  school;  moreover  by  it  no  one  is  more  benefited  than  the  pupils, 
of  the  grammar  schools  who  receive  from  it  a  spur  to  more  earnest 
study. 

Another  way  by  which  the  grammar  school  pupils  can  be  inter- 
ested in  earnest  work  is  by  making  the  high  school  as  attractive  as 
possible  to  them  before  they  enter.  They  always  have  more  inter- 
est in  what  they  have  seen.  Let  the  senior  class  of  each  grammar 
school  be  invited  to  come  to  the  building  in  a  body  with  its  teacher 
at  some  time  when  school  is  not  in  session.  Let  them  see  the 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  the  library,  the  drawing-room, 
the  large  hall,  the  lunch  counter,  and  if  there  is  a  manual  training 
department,  especially  the  shops  for  work  in  wood  and  iron.  The 
very  sight  of  these  rooms  and  some  little  explanation  of  their  uses 
will  kindle  anew  the  interest  of  many  and,  perhaps,  awaken  it  in 
some  hearts  where  it  lay  dormant  but  unseen. 

Again,  the  treatment  which  the  entering  class  receives  from  its 
new  teachers  has  an  effect  upon  the  pupils  still  in  the  grammar 
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school.  When  a  pupil  on  entrance  to  the  high  school  loses  the  in- 
terest and  ambition  he  had  in  the  grammar  school,  the  fact  cools 
the  ardor  of  those  looking  forward  to  the  high  school.  Sometimes 
pupils  say  to  their  old  teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  "I  wish  I 
could  come  back  to  your  school,"  "I  do  not  care  anything  about 
the  high  school,"  or  "  the  high  school  teachers  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  us;  they  only  hear  our  lessons."  These  are  actual 
words  of  real  pupils,  as  reported  by  their  grammar  master.  They 
point  to  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  new  school  that 
are  unwise.  They  suggest  "  carping  criticism  "  and  the  dwelling 
upon  defects  before  personal  interest  has  been  developed  through 
the  new  relations.  A  part  of  the  trouble,  I  suspect,  is  caused  by 
the  change  from  the  system  of  grade  teachers,  so  usual  in  grammar 
schools,  to  the  departmental  plan  more  common  in  high  schools. 
But  whatever  its  origin,  the  evil  is  a  real  one,  and  is  liable  to  crop 
out  in  any  school ;  hence  it,  should  be  met  by  anticipation.  The 
entering  pupil  should  be  made  to  feel  at  home,  to  acquire  an  esprit 
de  corps^  and,  if  possible,  to  find  heart  anchorage  in  a  firm  regard 
for  his  room-teacher,  if  not  for  both  room-teacher  and  principal. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  school  assemble  in 
a  body  once  a  day  for  devotional  exercises  or  singing.  It  is  help- 
ful, also,  for  the  principal  to  mark  prominently  on  the  report  card 
an  "  Excellent "  when  the  record  is  above  ninety  per  cent.  This 
he  can  follow  up  by  sending  for  the  newly  entered  pupils  who  at- 
tain tliis  excellence  of  record,  and  extending  his  congratulations 
on  their  success.  In  this  work  will  be  found  some  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  getting  a  personal  knowledge  of  these  new  acquaintances. 
Other  devices  for  the  establishment  of  inspiring  relations  will, 
doubtless,  readily  suggest  themselves. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  suggested  that  one  powerful,  though 
negative,  aid  is  the  refraining  from  unpleasant  comments  upon  the 
teaching  done  in  the  grammar  schools.  Coming  with  strong  re- 
gard for  their  last  teachers,  as  many  do  with  good  reason,  pupils 
are  natuj^Uy  indignant  when  some  baffled  and  impatient  teacher 
cries,  "  Well,  what  did  they  teach  you  in  the  grammar  school,  if 
you  do  not  know  that?"  The  implication  of  poor  teaching,  so 
general  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  as  to  seem  harmless,  is  individ- 
ualized by  the  pupil  and  is  applied  to  a  school  idol  of  his ;  he  feels 
stung,  just  BB  we  are  stung  when  an  idol  of  ours  is  contemned. 
Therefore,  however  richly  it  may  seem  to  be  deserved,  we  must 
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carefully  refrain  before  pupils  from  any  unkind  criticism  upon  their 
eaiiier  instruction.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  does  good;  it  often  does 
irreparable  harm.  From  the  pupils  who  listen,  the  condition  of 
strained  relations  is  imparted  to  the  older  grammar-school  pupils  of 
their  acquaintance.  Thus  an  impression  unfavorable  to  attendance 
on  the  high  school  is  propagated,  to  the  detriment  of  both  schools. 

As  a  positive  aid  in  establishing  personal  relations  before  the 
pupil  enters  the  school,  there  may  be  recommended  a  personal 
visit  by  the  principal  to  the  senior  class  in  each  grammar  school. 
While  observing  their  work  he  may  manifest  an  interest  in  it,  say- 
ing a  word  to  an  individual  here  and  there,  or  explaining  to  them 
all  what  they  will  need  to  know  when  they  come  to  the  high 
school,  and  how  their  present  work,  if  earnestly  done,  will  aid 
them  in  the  new  work,  when  they  reach  it.  It  will  not  be  difficult, 
at  this  crisis  in  many  lives,  to  exert  an  impulse  that  shall  for  some 
be  decisive  in  favor  of  a  scholarly  career. 

Respecting  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  the  high  school 
is  operative  chiefly  through  its  teachers,  and  most  of  all  through 
its  principal  teacher.  Between  the  teachers  in  the  two  grades  of 
schools  there  should  be  the  most  cordial  relations,  without  afiEecta- 
tion  of  superiority  on  the  one  hand,  or  holding  aloof  on  the  other. 
The  grammar  masters  will  surely  meet  the  principals  half  way ;  in 
fact,  they  have  been  known  to  do  more, — for  instance,  to  g^ve  a 
dinner  especially  in  honor  of  a  new  comer  at  the  high  school,  and 
thus  to  make  him  royally  welcome  to  his  new  inheritance.  They 
are  eager  to  secure  good  work  in  their  schools  and  are  glad  to  learn 
of  better  ways,  especially  from  persons  who  appreciate  their  diffi- 
culties and  recognize  their  efforts  to  overcome  them. 

Conferences  may  well  be  held  in  which  the  masters  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  and  from  the  high  school  the  principal  and  the 
teachei's  of  the  entering  class  shall  meet  to  discuss  questions  of  mu- 
tual interest,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  subject  matter  and  charac- 
ter of  grammar  school  instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  specific 
subjects,  like  history,  which  are  continuous  in  the  two  schools,  and 
the  methods  of  discipline  in  grades  higher  and  lower.  These  con- 
ferences should  be  followed  by  others  with  individual  masters  con- 
cerning former  pupils  and  their  progress.  Reports  of  standing 
might  well  be  sent  to  these  teachers  early  in  the  year,  as  before 
mentioned,  with  some  detailed  information  showing  in  what  par- 
ticulai-s  the  delinquents  from  their  schools  reveal  weakness  of  prep- 
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aration.  This  would  take  valuable  time,  but  full  compensation 
would  be  received  in  the  advice  about  particular  cases  which  the 
principal  would  i*eceive  and  in  the  clear  knowledge  about  weak 
points  of  preparation  which  the  grammar  master  would  gain. 

These  conferences  should  also  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  the 
elementary  schools,  not  only  by  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  as 
previously  suggested,  but  by  the  teachers  of  the  entering  class,  as 
well.  By  these  visits  these  teachers  would  learn  more  exactly  how 
their  coming  pupils  are  managed  and  trained.  They  would  see 
how  their  own  teaching  should  be  shaped  in  order  to  reach  more 
effectively  the  desired  ends.  They  could  also  explain  what  defects 
they  find  prevalent  and  by  conversation  wisely  directed  could  con- 
vey the  information  without  seeming  so  much  to  criticise  as  to 
share  experience  with  another. 

Respecting  the  school  committee,  the  successful  secondary  prin- 
cipal often  has  an  influence  of  which  he  is  either  unconscious  or 
careless.  This  body  is  generally  composed  of  men  in  the  profes- 
sions or  in  business.  While  they  may  be  slow  to  confess  it,  in  feel- 
ing they  often  recognize  that  the  head  of  the  high  school  is  an  ex- 
pert in  his  business,  and  so  an  authority  upon  questions  on  which 
they  feel  without  the  data  for  firm  opinion.  His  suggestions  color 
thought ;  when  his  motive  is  clearly  unselfish,  his  opinion  carries 
conviction ;  and  unless  considerations  of  economy  or  public  senti- 
ment oppose,  his  personal  appeal  meets  little  resistance.  Since 
this  is  true,  the  high  school  principal  is  in  a  position  *to  influence 
action  concerning  the  grammar  schools  that  few  grammar  masters 
occupy.  He  can  help  these  schools  to  secure  better  work,  there- 
fore, by  studying  their  problems,  by  reaching  conviction  on  mooted 
questions,  by  putting  himself  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  grammar 
masters,  and  then  by  letting  his  opinions  become  known  in  a  modest 
way.  For  this  the  conf ei^ences  and  the  visitation  previously  recom- 
mended will  have  prepared  him,  and  not  less,  perhaps,  the  close 
personal  touch  advised.  But  the  greatest  and  best  preparation 
will  be  a  broad  view  of  education,  and  a  habit  of  studying  closely 
its  problems  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranges.  Then,  when 
any  one  series  of  questions  assumes  special  importance  for  the 
time,  the  high-school  teacher  will  be  ready  to  give  them  an  intelli- 
gent examination.  Just  now,  in  New  England,  the  point  of  at- 
tack of  the  new  upon  the  old  in  education  is  the  grammar  school 
curriculum.     The  radicals  declare  that  the  present  course  in  those 
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schools  is  too  deadening  in  its  effects,  too  narrow  in  its  range,  too 
slow  in  its  movement  of  the  pupil.  The  conservatives  reply  that 
to  broaden  the  course  and  enliven  it,  means  to  make  it  superfi- 
cial, to  rob  it  of  thoroughness,  to  send  the  pupil  forward  with  in- 
sufficient power.  Both  believe  what  they  assert,  and  are  closely 
watching  experiments  to  see  what  shall  issue.  Let  the  high  school 
principals  also  watch  these  experiments,  form  opinions,  and  on 
proper  occasions  assert  them.  Perhaps  their  point  of  view  is,  after 
all,  as  good  as  any  for  an  impartial  and  accurate  decision  ;  without 
peradventure,  their  decision  will  have  great  weight  if  they  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  reaching  it. 

To  draw  this  discussion  to  a  close,  let  me  repeat  that  high 
schools  can  aid  the  grammar  schools  through  their  pupils,  by  lead- 
ing them  in  various  ways  to  fit  themselves  thoroughly  and  ade- 
quately for  secondary  study,  through  their  masters  by  conferences, 
visits  to  schools,  and  cordial  relations  generally,  and  through  the 
school  committee,  by  an  earnest  expression  of  opinion  after  due 
study  of  the  problem  under  consideration.  All  these  good  offices 
and  many  more  are  included  in  a  single  ideal.  The  high  school 
principal  should  make  his  own  school  as  good  a  school  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  and  should  make  himself  and  his  assistants  as  good 
teachers  and  as  broad  and  deep  thinkers  on  educational  themes  as 
he  can.  Then  those  of  his  graduates  who  enter  elementary  teach- 
ing will  be  efficient  agencies  in  securing  better  work;  then  the 
school  committee  will  honor  his  opinions,  the  grammar  masters 
will  welcome  his  suggestions,  and  the  grammar  school  pupils  will 
feel  an  attractive  impulse  toward  his  school ; —  all  to  the  benefit  of 
the  grammar  schools,  but  not  a  whit  less  to  the  benefit  of  the  high 
school  itself. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

ALBERT    O.     BOTOBN,    PRINCIPAL    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL, 

BRIOGEWATBR,   MASS. 

THE  first  essential  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  our  schools  is 
good  teaching.  This  implies  a  definite,  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  subject  logically  an*anged,  and  a  simple,  direct  method 
of  presenting  it. 

Arithmetic   is  the   first  and  the  simplest   of  the   mathematical 
sciences.     It  holds  an  important  place  in  our  school  studies,  first, 
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because  it  is  an  instrument  in  the  prosecution  of  other  studies  and 
in  the  work  of  life ;  second,  because  of  its  educative  value.  Its 
ideas  are  definite,  its  terms  have  but  one  meaning,  its  system  of 
numbering  and  its  system  of  notation  are  in  the  highest  degree 
simple  and  comprehensive,  its  processes  are  exact  and  logical. 
Rightly  taught,  its  study  cultivates  logical  thinking  and  accurate 
expression. 

Arithmetic  includes  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  of  arithmetical 
notation,  numerical  operations,  the  relations  of  numbers,  the  solution 
of  problems.  The  primary  object  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  the 
development  of  thought  power  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  this 
knowledge. 

It  should  be  studied  in  two  courses  holding  the  relation  of  two 
concentric  circles,  the  first  course  including  the  study  of  each  of 
the  four  divisions  of  the  subject  with  the  numbers  to  thousands, 
covering  the  whole  range  of  the  subject  in  the  study  of  small  num- 
bers, preparatory  to  the  second  course  which  should  enlarge  the 
circle,  and  extend  the  knowledge,  by  the  study  of  the  principles 
and  processes  of  the  whole  subject  as  applicable  to  all  numbers. 

The  first  course  should  include  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  individual  numbers.  The  idea  of  each 
number  and  its  name  to  thousands ;  the  parts  of  the  first  twenty 
numbers,  including  the  forty-five  elementary  combinations  and 
separations  in  the  first  decade  and  the  fifty-five  in  the  second  de- 
cade ;  applications  with  units  of  measure  and  in  simple  problems  ; 
the  prime  numbers,  and  the  factors  of  all  the  composite  numbers 
to  one  hundred ;  the  first  twenty-five  squares  and  the  first  ten  cubes. 

2.  The  expression  of  the  numbers  by  figures  and  letters  and  the 
expression  of  the  operations  by  signs. 

3.  The  numerical  operations.  Combining  any  two  numbers,  or 
adding;  combining  equal  numbers,  or  multiplying;  separating  a 
number  into  any  two  parts,  or  subtracting ;  separating  a  number 
into  equal  parts,  or  dividing ;  finding  the  fractional  parts  of  the 
numbers ;  the  use  of  factors  in  making  easy  combinations. 

4.  Under  the  relations  of  numbers,  the  subject  of  fractional 
numbers.  First,  the  idea  of  the  unit,  the  fraction,  the  fractional  part 
of  the  unit,  the  fractional  numbers,  the  common  and  decimal  forms* 
Second^  the  expression  of  the  fraction  by  figures  and  words,  and  by 
figures.  Third,  the  operations  upon  fractional  numbers.  Finding 
equivalent  fractional  expressions  ;  adding  fractional  numbers ;  sub- 
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tracting  one  fractional  number  from  another;  the  two  ways  of 
multiplying  fractional  numbers ;  the  two  ways  of  dividing  a  frac- 
tional number ;  finding  the  fraction  of  any  number,  using  either 
view  of  the  fraction  ;  dividing  any  number  by  a  fractional  number. 
Fourth,  the  relations  of  fractional  numbei'S.  This  covers  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  first  course.  Let  us  notice  a  few  essentials  in 
the  teaching  of  this  course. 

The  ideas  of  the  numbers  both  entire  and  fractional  must  be 
gained  from  objects.  The  operations  mw&t  first  be  performed  with 
objects,  the  relations  of  the  numbers  must  be  shown  objectively. 
The  applications  should  be  made  with  the  names  of  numbera  of 
objects,  and  the  final  drill  should  be  made  with  the  names  of  the 
numbers  simply. 

Numbers  are  abstract  ideas,  they  should  not  be  confused  with 
objects.  The  objects  should  be  left  as  soon  as  the  ideas  and  pro- 
cesses are  distinctly  known.  Number  work  with  objects  and 
pictures  is  sometimes  carried  to  excess.  Neither  should  numbers 
be  confounded  with  figures.  Figures  are  not  numbers,  they  are 
the  symbols  by  which  numbers  are  expressed. 

After  the  ideas  of  the  numbers  and  the  thought  processes  have 
been  gained  objectively  by  the  pupil,  he  must  be  taught  the  arith- 
metical language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  be  trained  to  read  it 
readily,  and  have  thorough  drill  in  its  use.  Introduce  the  figures 
after  the  first  ten  numbers  are  learned.  With  the  numbers  after 
ten  the  idea  of  the  number,  its  name  and  its  expression  by  figures, 
should  be  taught  together. 

It  should  be  shown  that  the  elementary  combinations  in  the  first 
and  second  decades  extend  on  through  all  the  succeeding  tens, — 
for  instance,  five  and  four  are  nine,  fifteen  and  four  are  nineteen, 
twenty-five  and  four  are  twenty-nine, — ^five  and  four  are  always 
nine ;  seven  and  six  are  always  three  units  and  one  ten :  so  that 
when  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  combinations  in  the  first  two 
decades  he  has  the  command  of  all  combinations. 

In  the  operations  on  tens  with  units,  that  is  in  the  first  hundred 
numbers,  the  oral  work  must  precede  the  written  and  should  occupy 
more  than  half  the  time  spent  on  arithmetic  until  accuracy  and 
rapidity  in  operating  on  these  numbers  are  attained.  Figures 
should  seldom  be  used  in  this  work. 

In  the  relations  of  the  numbers,  find  halves,  thirds,  fourths, 
fifths,  sixths,,  sevenths,  eights,  ninths,  tenths  of  the  numbers ;  find 
what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 
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It  should  be  shown  by  illustrations  that  objects  are  numbered  by 
tens,  that  the  numbers  are  composed  of  different  orders  of  units^ 
ones,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands ;  that  the  name  of  the  number  is 
formed  by  combining  the  names  of  its  parts.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  decimal  system  of  numbering. 

In  the  written  work  in  the  operations  upon  the  numbers  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  work  is  properly  graded,  taking  one 
step  of  the  process  at  a  time,  fix  that  in  the  mind,  and  let  each  step 
prepare  the  way  distinctly  for  the  next  step.  For  instance,  teach 
to  multiply  by  two,  then  by  twenty,  then  by  twenty-two,  then  by 
three  hundred,  then  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

In  adding,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  at  sight  of  figures  arranged 
for  adding,  to  think  the  results,  that  is  to  read  the  line  of  figures 
as  he  reads  the  line  of  printed  words,  for  instance,  at  sight  of 
figures  5,  4,  3,  9,  to  think  nine,  twelve,  twenty-one,  not  to  spell 
out  the  process  by  saying  5  and  4  are  9  and  8  are  12  and  9  are  21. 
If  there  has  been  thorough  work  on  the  elementary  combinations 
this  will  not  be  difficult  to  accomplish. 

Use  drill  tables  and  charts  and  have  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  problems  written  on  numbered  cards,  or  slips  of  paper,  for 
individual  use. 

Show  in  the  first  two  decades  which  numbers  are  prime,  which 
composite.  Have  pupils  make  lists  of  each  decade  to  one  hundred ; 
select  the  prime  numbers;  write  the  numbers  of  which  the  compos- 
ite numbers  can  be  made.  Have  the  pupils  think  and  read  the 
composite  numbers  in  their  factors.  Apply  this  knowledge  of 
factors  in  multiplying  and  dividing. 

In  dealing  with  fractional  numbers  special  pains  should  be  taken 
that  the  pupils  get  a  distinct  idea  of  the  fraction,  the  fractional 
unit,  and  the  fractional  number.  The  fraction  is  any  part  of  a 
unit,  the  arithmetical  fraction  is  a  part  of  a  unit  which  consists  of 
one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  the  unit ;  improper  fractions  so 
called,  are  fittctional  numbers  not  fractions ;  the  fractional  number 
is  a  number  which  expresses  fractional  units.  These  ideas  must 
be  acquired  from  objects. 

Equal  care  should  be  taken  with  the  expression  of  the  fraction 
that  the  denominator  and  numerator  may  be  distinctly  understood; 
comparison  of  the  common  and  decimal  form  of  expression  should 
be  made  to  show  that  the  difference  is  only  in  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression. Decimals  are  not  a  different  kind  of  fraction.  Teach 
the  common  and  decimal  forms  together. 
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Drill  carefully  upon  finding  equivalent  expressions  for  the 
fraction,  for  the  entire  or  mixed  number,  for  fractions  haying 
different  denominators. 

If  this  elementary  work  is  well  done,  the  use  of  |  fractional  num- 
bers will  be  as  easy  as  the  use  of  entire  numbers. 

The  processes  in  the  operations  on  fractional  numbers  should 
be  thought  out,  not  worked  by  rule.  They  may  be  reduced  to  six 
cases. 

First,  in  adding  fractional  numbers  we  haye  only  one  thing  to 
remember,  namely,  that  the  numbers  to  be  added  must  be  of  the 
same  denomination. 

Second,  in  subtracting,  the  fractional  number  is  to  be  taken 
either  from  an  entire  number,  or  a  fractional  number,  or  a  mixed 
number. 

Third,  the  fractional  number  is  multiplied  by  multiplying  the 
numerator,  or  dividing  the  denominator. 

Fourth,  the  fractional  number  is  divided  by  dividing  the  num- 
erator, or  by  multiplying  the  denominator. 

Fifth,  finding  the  fraction  of  any  number  either  entire,  fractional, 
or  mixed. 

There  are  two  views  of  a  fractional  number,  for  instance,*  4-6  of 
a  unit  is  4  times  1-5  of  a  unit.  We  think  of  the  fraction  as  a 
number  of  the  equal  parts  of  one  unit.  This  is  the  first  view. 
Again  4-6  of  a  unit  is  equivalent  to  1-6  of  four  units.  We  think 
of  the  fraction  as  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  number  of  units. 
This  is  the  second  view. 

To  find  the  fraction  of  any  number.  If  the  number  is  a  multi- 
ple of  the  denominator,  take  the  first  view  of  the  fraction,  divide 
the  number  by  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  and  then  multiply 
the  quotient  by  the  numerator.  This  gives  smaller  numbers  to 
work  with. 

If  the  given  number  is  not  a  multiple  of  the  denominator,  take 
the  second  view  of  the  fraction,  multiply  the  number  by  the  num- 
erator of  the  fraction,  and  then  divide  the  product  by  the  denomina- 
tor. This  gives  less  fractions  in  the  terms  of  the  fractional 
numbers. 

Always  multiply  first  in  finding  the  decimal  fraction  of  a  number. 
This  avoids  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  decimal  point. 

Observe  that  the  process  is  the  same  whether  the  number  of 
which  a  fraction  is  to  be  found  is  entire,  fractional,  or  mixed.     We 
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often  hear  of  the  rule  for  multiplying  a  fraction  by  a  fraction.  This 
is  logically  contradictory,  because  taking  a  fraction  of  a  fraction  is 
simply  taking  a  part  of  it,  not  multiplying  it.  This  rule  is  not 
only  logically  incorrect  but  unnecessary. 

Sixth,  the  division  of  any  number  either  entire,  fractional,  or 
mixed,  by  a  fractional  number. 

If  the  given  number  is  a  multiple  of  the  numerator  of  the  given 
fraction,  divide  the  number  by  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  and 
multiply  the  quotient  by  the  denominator.  This  process  should 
slweLjs  be  followed  when  the  fractions  in  the  given  numbers  are  in 
the  decimal  form. 

If  the  given  number  is  not  a  multiple  of  the  numerator  of  the 
given  fraction,  multiply  the  given  number  by  the  denomination  of 
the  fraction  and  divide  the  product  by  the  numerator. 

Observe  in  this  case  that  the  process  is  the  same  for  numbers  of 
any  form.  A  separate  rule  for  the  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  frac- 
tion is  needless,  and  the  common  rule — "  Invert  the  divisor  and 
proceed  as  in  multiplication  "  is  illogical  and  purely  mechanical. 

I  have  stated  these  processes  to  show  the  valuable  opportunity 
they  furnish  to  teach  pupils  to  think  accurately  and  to  gain  com- 
mand of  numbers.  All  the  work  in  fractional  numbers  should  be 
done  in  small  numbers  that  the  strength  may  be  given  to  the  think- 
ing involved  in  the  processes. 

The  pupil  must  think  out  these  processes  first  with  the  objects 
in  his  hands,  using  them  for  illustration ;  and  the  thinking  must 
be  repeated  till  the  process  is  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  difficul- 
ties in  fractions  come  from  working  mechanically  without  thinking. 

The  relations  of  f  i*actional  numbers  should  be  studied.  For  in- 
stance what  part  of  one-half  is  one-third?  of  sixth-sevenths  is 
two-thirds  ? 

In  the  solution  of  problems  the  thinking  from  what  is  given  to 
what  is  required,  should  be  carefuUy  distinguished  from  the  num* 
erical  operations  which  the  reasoning  calls  for. 

The  first  course  covers  the  essentials  of  pure  arithmetic  and 
deals  with  small  numbers  which  every  child  can  comprehend.  Its 
value  to  the  pupil  will  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing. If  it  is  well  taught  with  sufficient  drill  in  the  thought 
processes  the  pupils  who  must  leave  school  early  will  have  the  ele- 
ments of  the  whole  subject  and  the  power  to  think  in  numbers. 
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THE  SECOND  COURSE. 

This  course  is  an  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  pupils  should  be  led  to  consider  the  subject  as  a  whole  by  de- 
fining it  and  analyzing  it  into  its  main  divisions.  The  first  course 
has  furnished  the  elements  of  this  work.  Then  they  should  be  led 
through  the  study  of  each  of  the  main  divisions  and  of  their  rela* 
tions.  Terms  should  be  defined^  the  principles  and  processes 
should  be  thought  out  and  accurately  stated  by  the  pupils. 

The  first  division  will  include  the  study  of  the  decimal  system 
of  numbering  objects  and  the  naming  of  numbers.  The  system 
of  numbering  by  twos,  fives,  eights  and  twelves  should  be  shown 
and  compared  with  the  decimal  system.  This  takes  but  little  time^ 
with  proper  illustrations,  and  shows  the  superiority  of  the  decimal 
system. 

The  second  division  of  the  subject  will  include  the  study  of  the 
systems  of  arithmetical  notation, — the  Arabic  and  the  Roman,  with 
a  comparison  of  the  two  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Arabic. 

In  the  Arabic  notation  we  should  study  the  expression  of  the 
orders  of  units,  the  system  by  which  all  numbers  are  represented 
by  ten  figures^  the  two  principles  of  the  system,  the  division  of 
places  into  periods,  the  writing  and  reading  of  numbers ;  decimal 
fractional  parts,  the  orders  of  parts,  the  expression  of  the  orders^ 
the  writing  and  reading  of  decimal  fractional  numbers,  and  the 
use  of  the  decimal  point. 

In  the  Roman  notation  we  should  study  the  system  of  represent- 
ing aU  numbers  by  seven  letters  and  the  use  of  the  system. 

The  third  division  will  include  the  study  of  the  principles  and 
processes  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  their 
application  to  United  States  money,  and  the  properties  of  numbers, 
including  factors,  multiples,  divisibility  of  numbers  and  factoring. 

The  fourth  division  will  include  the  study  of  fractional  num* 
bers  under  the  outline  given  in  the  first  course,  ratio  and  propor- 
tion, powers  and  roots  of  the  second  degree. 

This  embraces  all  of  pure  arithmetic  and  pupils  well  grounded 
in  this  knowledge  will  be  able  to  make  such  applications  of  arith- 
metic as  shall  be  required  of  them. 

APPLICATIONS   OF    ARITHMETIC. 

First,  denominate  numbers^  the  definitions,  quantities  to  be 
measured,  the  common  system  of  measures,  and  the  mensuration  of 
lines,  surfaces  and  volumes. 
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In  mensuration  the  pupils  should  measure  the  dimensions,  make 
such  drawings  as  will  be  helpful,  then  compute  the  area  or  con- 
tents. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  the  operations  upon  denominate 
numbers  if  the  system  of  measures  is  well  known.  Apply  the 
knowledge  of  the  units  at  once  in  the  solution  of  problems  made 
by  the  pupil  by  measuring  things  within  his  reach. 

The  series  of  units  of  measure  should  be  taught  objectively,  as 
fractional  parts  and  multiples  of,  the  primary  or  standard  unit. 
They  should  not  be  memorized  mechanically  as  they  are  usually 
given  in  the  tables,  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  units.  For 
example,  teach  the  series  of  units  of  length  and  state  as  follows : 

Mile        m.  =  820rds.    A  statute  mile.  )     ,j^  ,..  i       ^  .  i  , 

Rod        rd.  =  6  4yd8.=  16ift.  j     Multiples  of  the  yard. 

Yard      yd.  =i  primary  unit. 

Inch        in!  =  1-12  ft.       j     ^'^^^^^^^^l  P^^ts  of  the  yard. 

Second,  Percentage.  This  is  simply  the  application  of  opera- 
tions in  fractional  numbers  to  commercial  problems.  It  will  in- 
clude the  definition  of  all  the  terms  used,  to  secure  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  problems,  and  two  classes  of  problems. 

First,  Problems  without  the  element  of  time.  These  include 
profit  and  loss,  trade  discount,  insurance,  taxes,  and  customs  or 
duties.  Commercial  papers  with  their  incidents  should  be  studied. 
These  include  promissory  notes  and  orders;  the  latter  embrace 
simple  orders,  bank  checks,  inland  bills  of  exchange,'  and  foreign 
bills  of  exchange. 

Second,  Problems  with  the  element  of  time.  These  include  in- 
terest, bank  discount,  and  compound  interest. 

In  the  study  of  these  applications  three  things  are  essential, 
first,  that  the  pupils  distinctly  understand  eveiy  word  and  con- 
dition of  the  problem  before  attempting  to  solve  it ;  second,  that 
they  reason  correctly;  third,  that  they  perform  the  numerical  op- 
erations accurately. 

I  have  briefly  stated  what  should  be  included  in  the  study  of 
Arithmetic  and  some  of  the  essentials  of  teaching  in  this  subject. 
I  may  say  in  closing  that  we  often  in  my  judgment  have  the  chil- 
dren begin  the  formal  study  of  numbers  before  they  are  sufficiently 
mature  to  take  the  ideas  readily,  and  thereby  fail  to  develop  that 
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interest  and  power  in  the  study  that  we  ought  to  awaken.  It  is 
better  that  the  child  should  get  the  first  ideas  of  numbers  incident- 
ally as  occasion  calls  for  their  use  in  the  kindergarten  plays,  and 
when  he  has  become  more  familiar  with  the  ways  of  school  life,  has 
learned  to  observe  and  talk  more  easily,  he  is  ready  to  take  the 
formal  study  of  numbers  with  interest  and  profit. 

Arithmetic  is  too  often  taken  in  a  merely  mechanical  way,  the 
pupil  working  by  ru]e  with  much  ciphering  and  little  thinking. 
The  result  is  meagre  knowledge  and  no  perceptible  increase  in 
power  of  thought. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  should  be  enriched.  Our  pupils  should 
get  more  arithmetic,  get  it  in  better  form,  get  it  in  less  time  than 
is  usually  given  to  the  subject,  and  get  the  power  to  think  for 
themselves  in  the  use  of  this  knowledge. 

How  shall  this  be  accomplished?  Only  by  better  teaching,  by 
making  a  complete  logical  arrangement  of  the  subject,  by  better 
illustration  of  the  ideas  and  processes,  the  use  of  smaller  numbers, 
more  thinking,  less  figure  work,  by  making  and  solving  such 
problems  as  occur  in  actual  life. 

Since  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  children  finish  their 
school  work  with  the  grammar  school  and  many  of  them  do  not 
complete  this  course,  it  is  highly  important  that  they  should  get 
something  of  the  mathematical  training,  which  comes  from  the 
thoughtful  study  of  arithmetic. 


THE  SWORD  OF  ETHAN  ALLEN. 

JOHN   B.    WEATHERS,    WA8HINGT0K,    D.    0. 

THOSE  interested  in  the  early  events  of  our  country  and  espec- 
ially those  who  are  thrilled  with  patriotic  emotion  at  the 
stories  of  valor  and  devotion  found  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution,  will  be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  the  old  sword 
of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  is  still  preserved.  The  writer  saw  it  re- 
cently in  the  National  Museum  of  this  city. 

The  sword  is  an  old  fashioned  blade  about  twenty-seven  inches 
in  length  and  slightly  curved.  The  handle  is  made  of  horn  or 
bone,  and  is  some  seven  inches  long,  making  the  total  length,  from 
tip  to  tip,  about  thirty-four  inches.  The  mounting  is  of  silver, 
marked  with  gold,  but  the  latter  is  partially  worn   off.      A   dog'a 
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head  of  silver  forms  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  from  this  to  the 
guard  runs  a  silver  chain.  On  one  of  the  silver  bands  of  the  ven- 
erable leathern  scabbard,  is  the  name — "Ethan  Allen"  engrossed 
in  large  letters;  on  another  band,  "  E.  Brasher,  Maker,  N.  York  "; 
while  on  a  third  band  appears  the  name — "Martin  Vosburg, 
1775."  What  connection  this  last  name  has  with  the  sword,  no 
one  seems  to  know. 

Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  the  original  owner  of  this  sword,  and 
whose  fame  has  made  it  valuable  and  renowned,  was  bom  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  January  10, 1737.  He  was  active,  patriotic  and 
brave,  and  hated  tyranny.  Soon  after  the  noted  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  in  the  American  Revolution,  Ethan  Allen  was  re- 
quested by  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  to  enlist  men  and 
capture  Ticonderoga,  a  strong  fort  in  the  state  of  New  York,  then 
held  by  British  troops.  He  immediately  raised  230  *'  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,"  and  with  them  took  the  fort,  in  the  early  morning  of 
May  10, 1775. 

In  describing  the  assault,  and  the  part  the  illustrious  sword 
played  in  the  capture,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  quote  from  Colonel 
Allen's  Memoir. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  assault,"  says  the  Colonel,  "  a  British  sen- 
try made  a  pass  at  one  of  the  American  officers  with  his  bayonet,, 
and  slightly  wounded  him.  My  first  thought  was  to  kill  him  with 
my  sword ;  but  in  an  instant,  I  altered  the  design  and  fury  of  the 
blow  to  a  slight  cut  on  the  side  of  the  head,  upon  which  he 
dropped  his  gun  and  asked  for  quarter.  This  I  readily  granted 
him  and  demanded  of  him  the  place  where  the  commanding  officer 
kept.  The  sentry  showed  the  way.  The  British  commander 
asked  me  by  what  authority  I  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 
I  answered  him — ^  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress?'  The  authority  of  Congress,"  continues  the 
Colonel,  "  being  very  little  known  at  that  time,  he  began  to  speak 
again,  but  I  interrupted  him,  and  with  my  drawn  sword  over  his 
head,  I  again  demanded  the  inmiediate  surrender  of  that  garrison ; 
with  which  he  then  complied." 

The  fort,  the  garrison,  and  about  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
were  the  result  of  this  easy  victory. 

Colonel  Allen  died  in  Burlington,  Vt,  Feb'y  13,  1789,  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years,  leaving  his  sword  to  his  son.  Captain  Hannibal 
M.  Allen.     At  the  death  of  Captain  Allen,  the  famous  blade  was 
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retained  by  his  widow,  Agnes  B.  Allen,  who  became  a  member  of 
the  family  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hopkins.  But  upon  the 
marriage  of  her  favorite  nephew,  Hannibal  Allen  Hopkins,  she 
made  her  home  with  him  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  her  life.  At 
her  death,  in  1868,  the  sword  became  the  property  of  Hannibal 
Allen  Hopkins ;  who,  dying  in  1871,  left  it,  in  turn,  to  his  widow. 
This  widow  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  the  cov- 
eted sword  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  son,  Hannibal  Allen  Hop- 
kins, Jr.,  through  whose  courtesy,  it  has  been  loaned  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  placed  beneath  a  beautiful  case  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  this  city. 

This  precious  relic  is  a  silent  reminder  of  the  great  struggle 
through  which  our  forefathers  passed,  for  the  overthrow  of  politi- 
cal tyranny  and  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  freedom  and  un- 
trammelled intelligence. 


PRE  PARA  TION  FOR    THE  STUD  T  AND  PR  A  C  TJCE 

OF  THE  LA  W. 

BT   CHARLES    F.   THWIKO,  PBBSIDBNT  OF   WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVBRSITT 

AND   ADELBERT   COLLEGE,    CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

[OOKOLUDED.] 

Edwin  E.  Bryant,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

^^  The  special  preparation  that  best  leads  up  to  law  is :  1.  More 
of  history  than  is  usually  given  in  college  courses.  By  this  I  mean 
such  historical  studies  as  illustrate  social  progress, — ^histories  of 
institutions,  civilization.  Such  studies,  gleaning  from  many 
authors,  enable  the  law  student  better  to  apprehend  the  law  as  it 
was,  and  the  changes  that  have  made  it  as  it  is, — in  a  word,  to  im- 
derstand  the  growth  and  development  of  systems  of  jurisprudence. 

^^  2.  Elocution.  The  student  should  be  trained  and  exercised 
in  public  speaking  more  carefully  and  systematically  than  is  usual 
in  our  colleges.  Instruction  and  practical  work  should  be  directed 
toward  overcoming  awkwardness,  defective  enunciation,  manner- 
ism,— in  a  word,  all  that  is  implied  in  elocution. 

"  3.  Rhetorical  instruction.  The  lawyer  should  be  master  of  a 
^tyle  of  oratory  and  of  writing  clear,  simple,  attractive.  He  is  to 
argue  causes  to  courts,  and  is  most  successful  when  he  can  present 
his  points  in  few,  apt  words,  precise  in  meaning.  He  is  to  advocate 
his  cause  before  jurymen,  usually  plain  men,  to  whom  his  style 
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should  be  lucid,  his  language  such  as  they  can  comprehend.  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  college, 
and  the  student  life  to  form  a  style.  To  this  end  I  would  require 
much  more  writing  of  essays,  more  reading  on  a  subject  and  de- 
clamation upon  it,  than  is  generally  practical,  or  indeed,  in  other 
times  necessary.  Combining  this  with  other  studies  I  would  have 
the  students  recite  topically,  each  speaking  five  minutes  and  stating 
what  he  knows  on  the  topic  of  the  lessons. 

"  4.  In  Latin  more  attention  should  be  given  to  such  composi- 
tions as  those  of  Cicero  and  Quintillian  than  to  other  styles.  In 
modem  languages  the  student  fitting  for  law  should  know  German. 
At  least,  he  has  a  great  advantage  in  almost  any  community  in 
the  West  or  in  our  larger  cities  if  he  is  able  to  speak  and  write 
German. 

'^  5.  The  students  should  be  plied  with  good  literature.  Make 
them  read  systematically  good  works,  written  in  good  style,  then 
require  them  to  tell  the  substance  of  the  argument,  thus  forming 
style,  facility  and  felicity  of  expression,  and  the  habit  of  '*  telling 
what  one  knows." 

"  Such  training  leads  to  clear  thinking,  and  strong  power  of 
statement.  In  all  the  studies  pursued  the  investigating  spirit 
should  be  cultivated. " 

JoBL  P.  Bishop,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

^^  Among  what  are  termed  the  learned  professions,  there  is  no 
one  which  brings  the  man  who  pursues  it,  into  such  univer- 
sal contact  with  the  diversified  activities  of  life  as  the  law.  The 
lawyer's  clients  are  mechanics  of  every  sort,  merchants  and  other 
traders  of  every  sort,  inventors  in  every  department  of  the  mechan- 
ic arts,  and  thus  on,  through  the  entire  list  of  human  occupations. 
The  law  is  a  practical  science,  and  it  connects  itself  with  all  three 
occupations.  So  that  the  legal  practitioner  must  know  both  the 
principles  of  the  law,  and  something  of  the  particular  pursuit  to 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  apply  them.  The  perfect  lawyer,  there- 
fore, is  one  who  understands  all  the  law  and  nearly  all  of  everything 
else.     But  the  perfect  lawyer,  as  thus  defined,  is  an  impossibility. 

^^  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  what  I  have  said  thus  far  will  be 
by  every  intelligent  person  accepted  as  correct.  And  it  follows 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  curriculum  of  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing, which  it  would  not  be  advantageous  for  any  young  man  to 
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master  as  a  preparation  for  law  studies.  It  follows  also,  that  in  this 
aspect  of  the  question,  every  young  man  preparing  to  become  a  law 
student,  should  make  himself  familiar  with  every  department  of 
merchandizing,  and  learn  agriculture,  horticulture  and  every  me- 
chanic art.  Now,  this  being  impossible,  he  must  select.  And  the 
selection  best  for  one  young  man  would  not  necessarily  be  best  for 
another  of  different  mental  make-up. 

^'  Yet  a  collegiate  course  is  a  thing  to  be  in  a  large  degree  or  ab- 
solutely prescribed,  and  it  could  not  be  diversified  so  much  as  to 
meet  this  theoretical  view  of  the  differences  required  by  different 
student  minds.  Practically  there  are  two  objects,  the  one  to  im- 
part mental  discipline,  especially  the  improvement  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  and  the  other  to  supply  available  knowledge.  For  mental 
discipline,  I  should  continue  the  mathematics,  logic  and  the  other 
studies  ordinarily  introduced  into  the  college  course  'for  this  end. 
I  should  discard  Greek,  not  because  it  is  not  useful,  but  to  make 
room  for  other  things.  Latin  I  would  retain,  and  still  I  doubt  the 
propriety  of  enforcing  a  high  degree  of  scholarship  in  it.  A  prac- 
titioner in  some  localities,  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  and  to  under- 
stand spoken  French  and  German.  In  other  localities,  this  attain- 
ment would  be  almost  useless.  The  educational  advantages  of 
learning  to  speak  any  language  other  than  the  English,  if  the  best 
methods  are  pursued,  are  nothing.  But  for  any  educated  man,  cer- 
tainly and  more  especially  for  the  lawyer,  the  capacity  to  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  accurately,  compactly,  perspicu- 
ously and  idiomatically  is  indispensable ;  and  among  the  means  for 
acquiring  it  a  high  place  is  to  be  given  to  the  practice  and  the  drill 
therein  of  rendering  a  dead  language  like  the  Latin,  or  a  living  one 
like  the  French  or  German,  into  the  choicest  English.  I  regard 
that  as  the  foremost  advantage  derivable  from  the  study  of  Latin 
in  college.  But  then  it  must  be  taught  with  special  reference  to 
this  end.  If  the  Latin  professor  suffers  his  pupil  to  render  the 
text  into  mere  literal,  unidiomatic  and  haphazard  English,  this  end 
is  in  no  part  attained,  though  in  other  respects  the  student  may 
have  gained  something.  As  a  training  in  the  English  language, 
and  for  the  practical  advantages  of  being  able  to  read  French  and 
German,  one  or  both  might  be  added  to  the  Latin,  or  even  substi- 
tuted for  it,  to  be  taught  by  the  same  methods  as  the  Latin. 
Viewed  educationally,  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  teaching 
the  pupU  to  speak  those  languages.     Still,  in  a  course  preparatory 
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to  the  study  of  the  law,  I  should  make  these  living  languages,  how- 
ever studied,  optional,  not  compulsory. 

^^  I  do  not  propose  to  suggest  a  course  of   study.     But  I  would 
take  the  student  over  as  wide  a  range  of  the  natural  sciences  as 
possible,  giving  prominence  to  those  that  enter  most  into  the  com- 
mon affairs,  mechanical  and  other.     In  addition  to  this,  I  would 
do  what  I  could  to  introduce  him  to  practical  work  of  the  various 
sorts  pursued  by  man.     In  carrying  out  this  idea,  I  would  have  a 
special  department  atta>ched  to  the  college  or  university.     By  the 
side  of  the  gymnasium,  I  would  have  erected  a  building  or  series 
of  buildings  wherein  every  sort  of  human  indoor  industry  should  be 
taught,  and  as  far  as  possible  practically  carried  on.    And  I  would 
have  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  hours  spent  there.     I  do  not  mean  a 
substitution  of  the  manual  labor  system,  whereby  the  student 
partly  earns  his  support,  for  the  cuiTcnt  methods ;  for  on  the  plan 
I  propose  the  student  would  earn  nothing,  but  the  teaching  would  be 
paid  for  the  same  as  that  in  mathematics.  And  when  he  should  be- 
come a  legal  practitioner,  he  would  find  more  use  for  what  was 
taught  him  in  this  part  of  his  college  course  than  for  his  mathe- 
matics or  for  his  Latin.     In  advising  upon  the  law,  in  examining 
witnesses,  and  otherwise  in  trying  causes,  relating  to  anything,  his 
knowledge  of  the  particular  thing  will  render  him  immeasurably 
superior  to  an   antagonist  of  equal    legal  learning    who   knows 
nothing  specially  of  it.     Besides,  a  client  often  needs  practical  busi- 
ness advice  more  than  legal,  and  when  duly  mingled  with  the  legal 
he  is  equally  ready  to  pay  for  it,  and  he  will  almost  always  choose 
the  lawyer  whom  he  knows  to  have  it  in  supply. 

^^  Contrary  to  what  is  popularly  believed,  the  most  useful  of  the 
faculties  which  a  practitioner  has  occasion  to  exercise  is  invention^ 
or  the  thinking  of  things  commonly  overlooked.  Therefore  it 
should  be  a  leading  object  in  his  preliminary  education  to  cultivate 
this  faculty.  I  should  be  glad  to  dwell  further  upon  this,  and  upon 
some  other  of  the  above  suggestions,  but  I  should  weary  you. 

^^  These  suggestions,  should  you  find  them  of  any  value,  are  as 
you  request,  at  your  disposal." 

John  C.  Gray,  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

^'  The  college  studies  most  useful  to  a  man  proposing  to  be  a 
lawyer,  are,  I  should  say : 

*'  1.  Latin.  French  is  not  so  necessaiy  but  it  would  be  distinctly 
an  aid. 
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*'  2.  The  History  of  Institutions.  The  history  of  the  English 
and  American  Constitutions  is  perhaps  the  best  subject.  But  the 
only  essential  thing  is  that  the  course  should  be  one  where  the 
students  learn  to  deal  with  the  original  sources. 

^^  8.  Some  branch  of  Moral  Science,  such  as  Ethics  or  Political 
Economy. 

"  A  student  should  not,  during  his  college  course,  try  to  anticipate 
one  or  more  of  the  regular  professional  studies.  I  say  so  from  ex- 
perience. Under  graduates  have  often  attempted  this,  but  the  results 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  examinations  of  such  men,  even  of 
intelligent  men,  who  do  well  afterwards,  are  seldom  creditable  and 
often  much  the  contrary." 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  great  diversity  would  exist  in  the  views 
thus  presented.  The  greatest  diversity  and  most  important  lies  in 
respect  to  the  pursuing  of  law  studies  in  college.  On  this  point 
so  distinguished  writers  as  Mr.  Bigelow  and  Professor  Gray  are 
found  at  extreme  and  opposite  points.  Mr.  Bigelow  says  that, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  third  under-graduate  year,  courses  in 
elementary  law,  contracts,  torts,  crimes,  might  well  be  offered,  to 
be  followed  the  next  year  by  more  advanced  courses  in  equity  and 
real  property.  Mr.  Bigelow  would  thus  make  the  last  two  years 
of  the  college  identical,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  two  first  years  of 
the  law  school.  Following  such  a  course,  he  believes  the  student 
might  receive  his  degree  of  LL.  B.  by  taking  one  year  in  a  law 
school.  Professor  Gray,  however,  distinctiy  says :  "  The  student 
should  not,  during  his  college  course,  try  to  anticipate  one  or  more 
of  the  regular,  professional  studies.  I  say  this  from  experience. 
Under-graduates  often  attempt  this,  but  the  results  are  very  unsat- 
isfactory. The  examinations  of  such  men,  even  of  intelligent  men 
who  do  well  afterwards,  are  seldom  creditable,  and  often  much  to 
the  contrary." 

This  question  of  making  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course^ 
at  least  in  part,  one  with  the  first  or  the  first  two  years  of  the 
professional  course,  is  a  most  serious  question.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  lawyer,  or  the  doctor,  graduating  at  college  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  pursuing  a  professional  course  of  three 
or  four  years,  beginning  his  professional  work  at  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven,  is  obliged  to  look  forward  to  a  full  decade  of  hard 
drudgery  before  he  can  begin  to  win  what  he  calls  the  rewards  of 
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his  hard  work.  The  age  of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  is  a  late  age 
at  which  to  enter  upon  the  larger  relations  of  life.  It  is  a  late  age 
at  which  to  found  a  home.  Such  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  save  one  or  two  years.  Young  men  should  enter 
their  professional  career  sooner  than  they  do  by  this  length  of  time. 
But  it  is  further  to  be  said  that  an  extra  year  or  two  of  preparation 
does  not  long  delay  one,  in  relation  to  his  whole  preparatory  career 
of  twenty  years,  from  entering  into  the  rewards  awaiting  him. 
And  this  extra  year  ought  and  may  prove  to  be  a  very  important 
agency  in  4oing  the  best  work. 

But  this  question  has  relation  also  to  the  college,  and  to  the 
preparation  for  college  which  the  student  had,  as  well  as  to  the 
man  himself.  Certain  colleges  may  well  afford  to  cut  down  their 
course  to  three  years,  and  certain  other  colleges  cannot  afford  an 
elimination  of  one  quarter  of  the  time  and  work  of  their  course. 
Certain  men  also  may  receive  as  rich  a  culture  in  three  years  as 
other  men  receive  in  four  or  five. 

This  question,  too,  has  relation  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
college  should  fit  one  for  life,  or  should  be  a  means  of  preparation 
for  professional  study  and  service.  So  distinguished  a  writer  as 
Austin  Abbott  believes  that  the  purpose  of  a  college  education  is 
to  develop  men  of  manly  minds,  of  breadth,  conversant  with  what^ 
ever  concerns  all  educated  men  in  common  ;  to  train  the  powers  of 
appreciation  and  observation  ;  to  enhance  the  capacity  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  that  is  true,  good  and  beautiful,  and  ability  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  others.  In  a  word,  he  believes  that  the  col- 
lege education  should  aim  at  life  itself,  and  not  at  the  law,  or  any 
other  one  avocation. 

Between  views  so  widely  diverging,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a 
golden  mean.  Certainly,  college  education  should  be  broad ;  it 
should  fit  one  for  living.  But  in  its  breadth,  and  in  fitting  one  for 
living,  it  should  also  fit  one  for  life  in  the  vocation  which  it  is 
probable  the  man  himself  will  choose.  Even  in  fitting  one  for  a 
direct  vocation,  the  preparation  should  be  so  broad  as  to  fit  one  for 
life  itself ;  and  in  fitting  one  for  life  itself,  preparation  should  be 
so  definite  that  it  should  fit  one  for  a  special  vocation. 

In  training  the  student  for  any  vocation  the  fii-st  requisite  is  to 
teach  him  to  think.  This  requisite  is,  possibly,  more  necessary,  in 
the  law  than  in  certain  other  professions.  Thought  consists 
largely  in  comparison,  and  comparison  represents  no  small  share  of 
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the  work  of  the  lawyer.  He  is  obliged  to  compare  case  with  case, 
the  elements  of  one  case  with  the  elements  of  another  case,  the 
principles  imderljring  one  case  with  the  principles  underlying 
another  case,  conclusions  reached  in  one  case  with  the  conclusions 
reached  in  another  case  ;  comparison  is  his  chief  work.  If  he  be 
what  is  called,  a  "  case  lawyer "  he  is  giving  himself  to  the 
simplest  methods  of  comparison;  but  if  he  be  a  most  worthy 
lawyer,  he  is  still  obliged,  by  force  of  circumstances  and  by 
natural  efforts,  to  use  this  method  of  comparison.  I  re- 
marked once  to  a  distinguished  lawyer  that  it  made  little  dif- 
ference what  a  man  studied  in  preparation  for  the  law,  provided  he 
learned  how  to  think.  The  lawyer  was  good  enough  to  assent  to 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  The  studies  therefore,  which  chiefly 
promote  the  power  to  think  are  the  studies  which  one,  proposing  to 
be  a  lawyer,  should  choose.  They  are  the  studies  which  the  college, 
guiding  those  who  are  to  become  lawyers,  should  advise  students 
to  elect.  Among  such  studies  one  would  name  mathematics. 
Yet,  the  thinking,  the  reasoning  which  the  study  of  mathematics 
develops,  is  quite  unlike  the  thinking  demanded  in  the  law.  The 
reasoning  in  mathematics  is  necessary  reasoning :  given  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  we  know  that  that  must  be  equal  to  two  right 
angles;  no  other  conclusion  is  thinkable.  But  such  neoessaiy 
reasoning  seldom  occurs  in  the  law.  Evidence  is,  in  no  small  part, 
circumstantial ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  certain  study  of  mathematics  is 
to  be  commended  in  colleges,  it  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  severer 
philosophical  studies  tend  to  discipline  the  power  of  thinking. 
These  studies  i*epresent  and  embody  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind,  and  such  principles  the  lawyer  should  be  as  conversant  with 
as  he  is  with  his  own  self. 

It  is  evident  that  what  may  be  called  the  study  of  institutions  is 
of  special  value  to  one  proposing  to  enter  the  law.  This  study 
promotes  the  power  of  thought.  The  study  may,  in  a  sense,  be 
called  a  sociological  philosophy.  It  promotes  the  habit  of  investi- 
gation, a  habit  of  first-rate  value  to  the  lawyer.  The  study  also 
has  great  value  in  acquainting  the  student  with  what  may  be 
called  the  sources,  or  the  original  conditions  of  the  law.  Institu- 
tions and  constitutions  represent  that  law  whence  are  derived  laws. 

They  represent  the  sources  out  of  which  flow  statutes  and  social 
regulations.  Such  study  tends  to  make  a  lawyer  of  breadth  of 
vision  and  of  richness  in  resources.    It  elevates  his  conceptions 
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It  links  him  with  the  permanent  agencies  of  human  endeavor  and 
character,  institutions  and  constitutions,  embodying  the  highest  at- 
tainments of  the  thought  of  a  race. 

It  is  further  to  be  said  that  the  study  of  language  is  of  the  great- 
est help  in  preparation  for  the  study  of  law.  It  is  a  help  which 
many  lawyers  do  not,  I  believe,  properly  recognize.  The  great 
value  of  the  study  of  the  language  lies,  according  to  my  thought, 
in  the  training  it  gives  in  interpretation.  Translation  from  one 
language  into  another  is  simply  an  interpretation,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  interpretation.  And  to 
interpret  is  the  chief  work  of  the  lawyer.  He  interprets  the  law. 
He  interprets  the  law  in  general ;  he  interprets  the  law  to  special 
cases ;  he  interprets,  he  is  inclined  to  think,  the  law  for  a  jury,  for 
a  client,  and  he  may  even  venture  to  interpret  the  law  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  bench.  He  interprets  the  testimony  of  each  witness. 
He  interprets  every  case  which  is  set  before  him ;  interpretation  is 
the  chief  work  of  the  lawyer.  And  there  is  no  better  training  in 
interpretation  than  in  translation  from  one  tongue  into  another. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  man  who  knows  some  language  or 
languages  besides  his  own  vernacular  from  the  man  who  knows 
only  his  vernacular.  He  has  far  greater  facilities  in  understanding 
the  thought  of  a  speaker,  of  a  spieech,  or  of  a  writing.  Several  of 
those  whose  letters  are  herewith  presented,  are  inclined  to  discard 
Greek.  Possibly  they  do  not  know  how  far  their  recommendation 
reaches.  The  elimination  of  Greek  from  the  preparatory  course  of 
a  lawyer  is  the  elimination  of  the  language  best  fitted  to  aid  the 
student  to  become  an  interpreter. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  thus  write  of  the 
best  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  law,  should  emphasize  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  college  in  offering  proper  courses  in  English.  The 
colleges  are  not  offering  such  courses  as  they  ought  to  offer,  and 
are  not  invariably  teaching  those  courses  in  the  wisest  methods. 
Through  every  possible  means,  the  student  in  college  should  en- 
deavor to  become  a  master  of  that  langfuage,  in  the  words  of  which 
he  will  think  and  speak. 
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CHILDREN'S  POSTURES. 

MARA    L.    PKATT,    MEDICAL   DIBBCTOB,    DURANT    GYMNASIUM,     BOSTON. 

"  A%  the  twig  is  hent^  the  tree  is  inclined^ 

IT  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  ages  to  come,  when  scientific  men 
are  making  research  into  18th  and  19th  century  records,  the 
above  quotation  will  be  held  as  one  proof  positive  that  physical 
training  was  an  object  of  attention  at  the  time  the  author  lived,  for 
to  what,  pray,  could  it  apply  better  than  to  the  pliable  "green 
stick  "  bones  of  children. 

When  the  little  child  is  born,  every  bone  i3  cartilaginous.  A 
centre  of  ossification  —  a  mere  tiny  spot  of  real  bone  structure — 
each  bone  has,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  not  until  a  child  has  "  reached 
his  p^rowth"  that  they  are  really  bony ;  and  some  retain  their  carti- 
laginous condition  even  for  years  after  that. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  elaborate  upon  minute  anatomy ; 
all  we  would  say  is  that  so  long  as  a  bone  is  cartilaginous,  —  be  it 
till  a  child  is  fourteen  or  forty  —  just  so  long  is  it  especially  subject 
to  the  positions  in  which  it  is  habitually  placed ;  and  in  accordance 
with  those  positions  will  it  take  its  shape  and  form  ;  just  so  long 
is  there  danger  of  deformity;  just  so  long  is  there  hope  for  im- 
provement if  deformity  already  exists. 

In  the  millennium,  perhaps,  there  will  be  medical  directors  "  to 
oversee  "  in  every  city ;  but,  until  that  time,  public  school  teachers 
must  do  what  they  can  towards  saving  their  children  from  the  life- 
long effects  of  school  room  postures. 

The  human  body  is  made  in  perfect  halves,  —  each  muscle  in 
pairs,  and  so  arranged,  that,  if  evenly  developed^  the  perfect  equi- 
librium of  the  body  throughout  is  maintained. 

It  is  the  bones  that  serve  as  the  frame  upon  which  the  muscles 
work.  Let,  then,  one  of  a  pair  of  muscles  develop  more  than  its 
fellow,  and  the  bone  from  which  it  pulls  —  the  spine  for  example 
—  will  be  drawn  away  from  the  median  line  and  towards  the 
stronger  side. 

Now  bearing  this  principle  in  mind,  let  us  apply  it  to  some  of 
the  school-child's  favorite  postures  : 

I.  John  insists,  when  he  stands  for  recitation,  upon  standing 
as  we  say,  "  on  one  foot ;"  that  is,  he  throws  his  entire  weight  upon 
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one  leg.  This  becomes  his  habitual  position  when  standing,  both 
in  aohool  and  out.  Remember  now  how  susceptible  his  bone 
structure  is  at  this  time  in  his  life,  and  let  us  judge  what  the  re- 
sult must  be.  The  leg  upon  which  John  does  not  stand,  becomes 
now  a  weight  upon  the  pelvis  instead  of  the  evpport  it  should  be. 
Consequently  that  side  of  the  pelvis  is  dragged  down,  and  we  get 
the  effect  of  one  hip  higher  than  the  other,  the  firm  leg  adjusting 
itself  to  the  changed  angle  of  the  pelvis. 


Mor  is  this  all.  The  force  of  gravitation  tends  now  to  pull  John 
over  (oQ  the  dr^^ng  side)  because  the  trunk  and  bead,  providing 
the  spine  remains  erect,  is  thrown  outside  the  line  of  base.  Ther&- 
fom  the  spine  does  not  remain  erect,  but  makes  in  itself  a  compen- 
sating curve  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  We  get,  there- 
fore, a  position  like  this,  in  the  illustration.  Now  between  each 
two  vertabrae,  lies  the  little  elastic  cushion  placed  there  and  made 
elastic  that  shocks  and  jars  may  be  transmitted  without  harm  along 
the  spine,  and  also  that  the  spine  may  be  bendable  in  all  directions. 
But  this  very  elasticity  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  works  harm 
to  John  in  his  habitual  one  sided  position ; .  for,  being  pressed  down 
upon  as  they  are  ou  the  one  side  (for  such  children  usually  lean 
always  to  one  side)  they,  in  time,  lose  elasticity  on  that  side,  and 
dO  tend  to  make  the  curvature  fixed.    The  effect  of  this  position 
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on  chest  walls,  ribs  and  sternum  which  must  follow  curvature,  we 
will  not  touch  upon  here. 

II.  John,  when  sitting,  likes  also  to  lounge,  one  elbow  upon 
the  desk.  By  and  by,  John  finds  —  or  his  tadlor  finds  for  him  — 
that  that  shoulder  is  higher  than  the  other. 

III.  John  likes  also  to  sit  ^^all  curled  up"  in  his  chair,  or 
"  settled  way  down," — whichever  you  please  to  call  it  —  in  which 
positions,  his  spine  convexes  backward,  and  in  time  John  stoopt 
when  he  walks. 

IV.  Again,  John  cranes  his  head  forward  —  and  this  isn't  a 
lazy  attitude  ;  for,  poor  boy,  how  can  he  help  that  since  his  eyes 
and  his  books  are  always  before  him  I  But,  nevertheless,  the  habit- 
ual craning  has  its  effect  upon  the  carriage,  and  must  be  modified. 

Now  the  effect  of  these  last  positions  is  upon  the  muscles  rather 
than  the  bones.  Let  us  take  the  ^'  high  shoulder "  for  example. 
Attached  to  the  bony  structure  that  makes  the  shoulder,  are  mus- 
cles above  whose  office  is  to  raise  the  shoulder  by  contracting. 
Below  are  other  muscles  whose  office  —  among  others  —  is  to  de- 
press the  shoulder.  Muscles  all  act  with  each  other  in  this  antag- 
onizing manner.  Now  if  a  pupil  sits  habitually  leaning  upon  one 
elbow  with  one  shoulder  pushed  up,  the  muscles  above  are  con- 
tracted, the  muscles  below  stretched.  The  result,  in  time,  is  that 
the  muscles  above  become  thickened,  the  ones  below  attenuated. 
Result  to  the  shoulder  is,  that  the  muscles  above  coming,  as  they 
thicken,  to  pull  more  strongly  than  those  below,  the  shoulder, 
when  in  repose,  must  be  lifted  above  its  normal  level. 

The  same  principle  of  antagonizing  muscles  working  in  opposi- 
tion applies  also  to  the  above  quoted  position  of  the  back  and  of 
the  head. 

Now  just  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  book-carrying.  A  pupil 
who  carries,  day  after  day,  a  heavy  strap  of  books  —  and  what  high 
school  pupil,  pray,  does  not  —  in  his  eight  hand,  is  pretty  sure 
to  develop  a  convexity  of  the  spine  towabds  the  biqht. 

Let  us  see  why.  Up  and  down  the  spine  on  either  side,  lie  ver- 
tical muscles,  which,  contracting  evenly,  as  of  course  they  will  if 
evenly  developed,  support  the  spine  in  an  erect  position.  Now, 
when  the  books  pull  from  the  right  shoulder,  the  spine,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  one  sided  standing  position,  must,  if  it  keeps  its 
ERECT  position,  be  drawn  to  the  right  by  force  of  gravitation ; 
but,  to  prevent  this,  the  vertical  muscles  on  the  left  side,  contract 
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to  draw  the  spine  into  an  erect  position  and  so  preserve  equilibri- 
um. This  extra  exercise  of  strength  thus  placed  upon  the  left 
muscles,  accordingly  strengthens  them ;  and  in  time  they  become 
stronger  than  their  fellows  on  the  opposite  side.  Consequently 
when  the  spine  is  at  rest,  no  books  or  other  weights  on  the  right 
hand,  these  left  muscles  because  of  their  greater  strength  (and 
strength  in  muscle  economy  always  means  contraction  !)  curve  the 
spine,  hollowing  it  of  course,  on  the  left  side,  convexing  it  on  the 
right. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  common  enough  among  school- 
children. 

And  what  shall  be  done  about  it.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say 
first  of  all  chairs  and  desks  of  the  right  size  for  each  child ;  second, 
double  sets  of  school-books,  one  for  the  home,  one  for  the  school- 
room. Third,  I  cannot  say ;  school-boards,  universal  demand,  and 
general  intelligence  must  answer  that  if  they  will ! 


LOWELL  MASON,  AMERICAN  MUSICIAN 

REV.    JAMES    H.    ROSS,    SOMERVILLE,    MASS. 

THE  exhibits  of  Congregationalism  at  the  World's  Fair  includ- 
ed a  chart  relating  to  the  contributions  of  Congregationalists 
to  American  and  especially  to  church  music.  Of  these,  Lowell 
Mason  was  chief  during  his  own  life  time,  and  he  is  to-day  as  test- 
ed by  the  number  of  his  original  and  arranged  tunes  that  survive 
in  the  most  recent  hymnals.  Previous  to  his  time,  William  Bil- 
lings and  Oliver  Holden  were  the  only  New  England  musicians 
who  had  composed  music  and  tunes  of  note.  There  were  a  few 
composers,  bom  before  Mason,  but  contemporaneous  in  part  with 
him.  Timothy  Swan  (1768-1842)  composed  China,  about  eight 
years  before  Mason's  birth.  It  was  sung  to  Watts'  hymn  on  the 
death  and  burial  of  a  Saint : 

**  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends  ?  '^ 

It  is  still  familiar  and  is  generally  used  at  funerals.  Formerly 
it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  tunes  in  New  England.  About 
the  same  time,  1786,  Samuel  Holyoke  (1762-1816)  wrote  Amheim. 
It  was  the  last  tune  sung  to  its  author  before  his  death.  It  sur- 
vives, but  scarcely  more  than  survives,  because  it  is  uninteresting. 
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Lowell  Mason's  life,  from  first  to  last,  was  musical.  He  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  youth  in  playing  on  every  available  instru- 
ment. He  became  the  centre  and  chief  of  a  group  of  hymnists 
and  composers  consisting  of  Thomas  Hastings  (1784-1872),  Oliver 
Holden  (1765-1848)  or  (1765-1844),  Henry  K.  OUver  (1800-1886), 
George  J.  Webb  (1803-1887),  William  B.  Bradbury  (1816-1868), 
George  F.  Root  (1820-),  I.  B.  Woodbuiy  (1819-1858),  Leonard 
Marshall  (1809-1888),  William  F.  Sherwin  (1826-1888).  Some  of 
these  were  Lowell's  associates  ;  others  were  his  pupils.  They  com- 
posed hymns  or  tunes  or  both,  that  live  and  that  will  not  soon  die. 
A  majority  reached  a  good  old  age.  Only  one  died  short  of  fifty. 
Two  are  still  living.     They  were  of  different  denominations. 

Hastings  was  a  voluminous  hymnist  and  frequent  composer. 
Webb  is  known  by  the  tune  named  after  himself.  Holden  is  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  Coronation  and  of  the  hymn : 

**  AU  those  who  seek  the  throne  of  grace." 

Oliver  wrote  Federal  Street  and  Merton.  *  Bradbury,  Root  and 
Sherwin,  a  Baptist  group,  are  too  well  known  to  need  specific  men- 
tion. Woodbury  was  the  author  of  Siloam,  and  "If  I  were  a 
voice."  Marshall,  another  Baptist,  was  a  superior  tenor  singer, 
a  composer  of  popular  songs,  and  a  few  hymns.  But  the  primate 
among  them  was  Lowell  Mason.  Richards'  "  songs  of  Christian 
Praise "  contains  seventy-four  times  by  members  of  the  group ; 
thirty-six  of  them  are  by  Mason,  or  only  one  less  than  one-half. 
The  popular  edition  of  hymns  of  the  faith,  by  Professors  Harris 
and  Tucker,  contains  forty-one  tunes  by  the  group ;  twenty-eight 
by  Mason.     This  discloses  the  comparative  situation. 

Mason  accomplished  four  things  on  an  elaborate  scale : 

1.  He  became  the  founder  of  national  music.  There  was  no 
American  music  worth  speaking  of,  until  his  career  began.  He 
went  through  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  holding  large 
musical  conventions.  He  gave  lessons  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  music.  He  founded  musical  academies,  institutes  and  societies. 
His  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  was  conferred,  on  the  suggestion 
of  G.  F.  Root.  It  was  the  first  degree  of  music  ever  conferred  by 
an  American  College. 

Root  commended  him  as  America's  greatest  musical  educator. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  tune  when  his  friend 
called  to  notify  him  of  the  honor  conferred. 
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2.  He  made  Boston  the  most  musical  city  in  the  United  States. 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  were  means  to  this  end. 

3.  He  introduced  vocal  music  into  the  public  schools.  On  the 
suggestion  of  Rev.  William  C.  Woodbridge,  he  adopted  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  method  of  teaching  vocal  music  in  classes.  The  first  class 
of  its  kind  in  the  English  speaking  world  was  taught  by  him  in  the 
lecture  room  of  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  was  attended 
largely  by  prominent  people.  He  told  the  school  authorities  that 
vocal  music  could  be  successfully  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of 
education.  He  proved  his  theory  by  teaching  without  pay  one 
year.  J.  C.  Woodman,  the  author  of  the  hymn-tune  "Silver 
Street,"  was  his  assistant  in  the  work. 

4.  He  was  the  father  of  a  new  church  music.  In  the  musical 
convention  that  he  held  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  mornings, 
in  part,  in  giving  his  ideas  in  church  music.  Principally  he  ad- 
vocated : 

a.  Popular  tunes  and  congregational  singing.  He  believed 
that  all  the  people  could  sing,  in  unison,  with  sweetness  and  power. 
One  Sabbath  morning  when  he  was  threescore  and  ten,  he  was 
walking  through  Lewellyn  Park,  on  the  east  side  of  Orange  moun- 
tain, N.  J.  He  and  a  friend  were  on  the  way  to  church.  They 
were  talking  of  the  relative  value  of  congregational  and  quartette 
singing.  Suddenly  he  paused,  and  said :  "  This  is  congregational 
singing ;  these  grand  old  trees,  this  tangled  wildwood.  Yonder 
garden,  with  its  flowers  and  evergreens  of  formal  cut,  is  quartette 
singing.  Which  of  these  places  would  we  choose  as  aids  to  wor- 
ship?" 

b.  Expressive  tunes  and«  singing  natural  and  appropriate  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  words. 

On  one  occasion  in  North  Reading, 

"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  " 

was  in  study.  He  did  not  like  the  inexpressive  singing.  To 
awaken  emotion  he  spoke  briefly  of  the  passion  of  Jesus.  Then 
one  of  the  alto  singers  sang  the  opening  phrase  with  such  fervor 
that  the  effect  was  thrilling.  The  whole  chorus  was  then  simg 
with  feeling  and  with  power,  and  the  recitation  closed  with  silent 
prayer. 
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In  the  improvementB  of  church  music  he  was  yeisatile  and  pro- 
lific as  author  and  teacher,  organist,  director,  choir-leader  and  com- 
poser. Rev.  Henry  Burrage,  author  of  "Baptist  Hymn-writers 
and  their  Hymns,"  1888,  says  : 

"  To  Doctor  Hastings  and  Doctor  Lowell  Mason,  more  than  to 
all  others,  is  to  be  attributed  the  great  advance  made  in  the  character 
of  this  part  of  public  worship  during  the  last  half  century.  They 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  prevailing  psalmody 
of  America."  Mason  was  associated  with  Hastings,  David  Greene, 
Professors  Park  and  Phelps,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  President 
Wayland,  of  Brown  Univeraity,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  compiling 
hymns  and  furnishing  the  tunes.  The  Bowdoin  Street  Choir, 
Boston,  which  he  trained,  has  scarcely  been  equalled  in  any  line. 
His  name  is  associated  as  composer  with  the  greatest  American 
hymns  and  hymnists  ;  with  Ray  Palmer  and 

*'My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee,''  Olivet; 

with  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  and  Ameirca.  Both  hymns  appeared  in  the 
same  year,  1832.  Mason  met  Palmer  and  asked  him  to  furnish  a 
hymn  for  a  tune  then  written  or  about  to  be  composed.  Palmer 
drew  forth  a  hymn  from  his  pocket  book  which  he  had  written 
when  twenty-two  and  in  distress  about  his  worldly  prospects,  and 
which  he  had  carried  two  years.  It  was  soon  published  with  the 
music  Olivet.     Mason  afterward  said  to  Palmer : 

**  You  may  live  many  years  and  do  many  things,  but  you  will 
always  be  best  known  as  the  writer  of  that  hymn." 

In  the  year  that  Palmer  wrote  his  great  hymn,  1880,  Mason 
wrote  a  great  tune,  for 

'*  Watchman  tell  us  of  the  night/* 

When  Dr.  Smith  was  a  student  at  Andover,  Rev.  William  C. 
Woodri<%e  returned  from  Germany,  bringing  German  hymn  books 
with  music,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Mason,  who  in  turn 
gave  them  to  Mr.  Smith,  saying  : 

"  You  can  read  these  books  but  I  cannot  tell  what  is  in  them." 

The  music  of  one  of  the  hymns  pleased  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  at 
once  wrote  the  words  of  : 

**My  country  'tis  of  thee.'* 

He  had  no  thought  nor  expectation  that  he  had  written  a  hymn 
that  would  become  a  national  favorite.  He  gave  the  hymn  to 
Mason  and  it  was  first  sung  at  a  Sunday  School  celebration  in  the 
Park  Street  church,  Boston,  on  Independence  Day,  1882. 
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Mason  went  to  Europe  twice,  in  1837,  the  year  of  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  1850.  In  England  he  interested  himself 
in  church  music  and  congregational  singing.  He  found  the  musical 
service,  in  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal's  church,  Worcester,  England, 
^*  excellent  in  all  particulars  and  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  he 
heard."  His  tunes  were  adopted  into  English  hymnals.  Rev. 
George  Bacon,  pastor  of  the  Orange  Valley  Congregational  Church, 
where  in  later  life,  Dr.  Mason  attended,  said : 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  pleasure  with  which,  on  my 
first  Sunday  in  London,  attending  the  church  where  the  venerable 
Thomas  Binney  (1798-1874)  officiated,  I  joined  in  the  first  hymn, 
and  found  that  it  was  sung  to  one  of  the  grandest  of  Dr.  Mason's 
familiar  tunes." 

Mason  was  original  and  also  a  borrower  as  a  composer.  His 
habit  was  to  select  themes  from  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  the 
great  composers  and  give  them  a  metrical  clothing.  Thus  Olmutz, 
Laban,  Hambui*g,  and  other  tunes  were  arranged  from  Gregorian 
chants  and  other  sources.     G.  F.  Root  said : 

*•'  Nothing  before,  so  heavenly,  had  been  heard  as  the  melody  to 

*  Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  me  on  ^  (Hebron)" 

His  tune  for  the  Missionary  Hymn  was  his  first  publication. 
When  Bishop  Heber's  hymn : 

**  From  Greenland's  icy  moantains  ^^ 

which  he  wrote  in  Ceylon,  1824,  first  reached  this  country.  Miss 
Mary  Howard  (Mrs.  Rev.  F.  Goulding)  a  lady  in  Savannah,  was 
much  impressed  with  its  beauty.  She  sought  in  vain  to  find  a  tune 
suited  to  it.  Remembering  the  young  bank  clerk  down  the  street 
who  had  acquired  reputation  as  a  musical  genius,  she  asked  him  to 
write  a  tune  for  it.  He  complied  at  once  with  her  request.  The 
melody  thus  improvised  is  to-day  sung  all  over  the  world.  It  was 
first  sung  in  Savannah  but  first  printed  in  sheet  form  in  Boston. 
Hymn  and  tune  have  been  powerful  aids  to  foreign  missions. 

In  many  of  the  old  collections  of  church  music,  which  contained 
the  tune  Mt.  Vernon,  the  following  note  was  appended : 

"Originally  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  young 
lady,  a  member  of  Mt.  Vernon  School,  Boston."  The  young  lady 
was  Miss  Martha  Jane  Crockett,  a  daughter  of  George  W.  Crock- 
ett, a  merchant.  She  was  very  gifted  and  popular.  After  the 
funeral,  and  the  re-assembling  of  her  class.  Mason  began  lus  lesson 
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as  usual.  He  wrote  a  series  of  simple  exercises  for  the  pupils  to 
sing,  all  of  a  plaintive  character.  He  wrote  several  strains  har. 
monizing  in  the  expression  of  sadness  and  solemnity.  Near  the 
conclusion  of  the  lesson  he  combined  the  passages  which  had  been 
sung  separately  as  exercises  and  formed  a  tune,  Mt.  Vernon.  The 
pupils  sang  it  several  times.  Then  underneath  he  wrote  the  words 
to  which  it  has  often  been  sung  since : 

^*  Sister,  thou  wast  mild  and  lovely, 
Gentle  as  the  summer  breeze.** 

» 

He  had  composed  and  written  the  tune  on  the  way  to  the  school 
that  morning,  the  last  line  being  finished  just  before  he  reached  the 
building,  which  was  located  on  Tremont  Street,  near  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  church. 

When  Lowell  Mason  died,  the  expectation  was  general  that  his 
biography  would  be  written.  It  has  not  been  ;  it  ought  to  be.  The 
World's  Fair  has  become  the  occasion  for  reviving  his  memory  and 
giving  a  historic  setting  to  the  work  that  he  did.  Many  hymns 
are  indebted  for  much  of  their  power  to  the  tunes  which  he  com- 
posed. It  was  great  work.  It  lives  daily  and  weekly,  in  America 
and  in  England,  in  society,  the  schools  and  the  churches.  Ameri- 
can schools  and  churches  have  common  reasons  for  acknowledging 
indebtedness  to  this  great  musician,  who  was  great  in  intellect  and 
morality,  in  heart  and  in  life. 
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LBSSONS  ON  AMERICAN  AUTHORS,  NATHANIEL 

HA  WTHORNE. 


Materials  « 


Table 


B.  W.  BARBBTT^  MILFORD,  MA88. 

^  chairs, 
reference  books, 
dictionary, 
paper  and  pencils, 
author's  complete  works, 
manuals  of  Eng.  Lit.  ( no  stated  text-book), 
biographical  sketches, 
newspaper  clippings, 
dictionaries  of  mythology  and  allusions, 

i  Puritan  customs, 
early  history  of  Salem  <  witchcraft, 

(  punishments  inflicted^ 
wood-cuts  and  pictures  (  compare  ) , 

r  Salem, 

map  of  Mass.       £-^^' 

[  Newton. 


to  look  up  words  and  references, 
to  take  notes, 

to  form  habits  of  careful  reading, 
to  grasp  the  thought  of  the  author, 
Aim  \  to  increase  vocabulary, 

to  study  his  style  (graceful,  clear,  elegant)^ 
to  criticise, 

to  build  up  outline,  and  develop  a  subject, 
to  write  logically,  easily  and  rapidly. 


Method  ^ 


begin  with  conversations, 

work  with  pupils ;  tell  little, 

history  of  times  in  which  he  lived, 

early  influences, 

environment  and  associations, 

anecdotes  and  stories, 

read  "  Wonder  Book,"' 

recommend  others, 

arrange  outline  for  story  of  his  life, 

oral  recitations,  pupils  consulting  notes, 

memory  recitations  and  vrritten  work, 

notes  and  essay  in  note  books. 
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IKarcht 


time; 
place, 


Boyhood  < 


parents 


thoughtful, 


education 


Occupations 


r  honest  and  truthful, 
I  not  long  lived,  i  thoughtfi 

lesembled  mother        <  reserved, 
father,  a  sea  captain ;  (  sad, 
good  advantages, 
attended  best  schools, 
taught  by  Joseph  Worcester, 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College, 
President  Fierce,  a  college  mate, 
fond  of  reading  and  study, 

{Milton, 
Shakespeare, 
^  Spencer; 
wrote  little  for  publication, 
not  given  much  to  verse  making, 

(  publishing  a  paper, 
stories  and  anecdotes  <  injury  to  his  foot, 

(  early  reading  ] 

{fishing  and  shooting, 
habfte^df  solitade  formed, 
few  associates. 

custom  house  official, 
in  consular  service, 
some  editorial  work, 
time  given  to  literary  work, 
travels. 


style 


Writings  « 


subjects    ^ 


has  individuality, 

never  slovenly, 

careful  and  exact, 

pure,  not  pretentious, 

fascinating, 

chose  beautiful  characters ; 

full  of  gloom  and  sadness, 

fictitious  romances, 

r  N.  E.  traditions, 
J    <<  ''    life  and  customs, 
1  witchcraft, 
['  punishments  inflicted ; 
'  Twice  Told  Tales, 

Wonder  Book, 

Scarlet  Letter, 

Marble  Faun, 

House  of  Seven  Oables, 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
Wrote  some  for  children. 
[  Little  Annie  and  Pearl  his  most  noted  young  people. 


names 


drawn  from 
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Characteristics 


I*  modest  but  dignified, 
reserved  and  shy  (called  eccentric), 
not  fond  of  society, 

habits  of  solitude  (enforced  not  always  desired), 
loved  the  sea, 
nervous, 
imaginative, 

given  to  melancholy  and  depression, 
at  times  witty  and  fond  of  conversation, 
never  egotistical, 
depreciative  of  his  own  work, 
loved  beauty ;  refined  in  taste, 
thoughtful — fond  of  reverie, 
preoccupied  (even  at  college), 
quick  and  observant, 
read  very  much, 
fond  of  reading  Bible,  but  not  religious. 


Personal  appearance  -< 


eyes,— expressive,  beautiful, 

face, — fine,  handsome, 

hair,— quite  long,  beooming  gray, 

not  haughty,  modest, 

voice, — soft,  rich,  low. 


Home  * 


The  "  Wayside," 


think  of  other  names 


Oak  EnoU, 
Sunnyside, 
Abbotsford, 
Bydal  Mount, 
Gad's  HUl. 


Oompare  •< 


r  Longfellow, 

Thoreau, 

education, 


in  respect  to    -< 


wealth, 
urbanity, 
disposition, 
habits,  etc. 


Death  « 


time, 

place, 

circumstances, 

funeral, 

last  romance  unfinished. 


Of  all  our  authors,  Hawthorne  appears  to  be  the  most  original. 
His  mastery  of  language  is  wonderful.  His  style  is  simple,  but  al- 
ways forcible.     So  strangely  fascinating  is  it,  that  it  holds  us  no 
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matter  how  gloomy  the  subject  is  upon  which  he  writes,  or  into 
what  depths  of  despair  he  plunges  his  characters.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  severe  critics  have  called  into  question  the  whole- 
someness  of  some  of  his  works. 

No  one  deems  it  advisable  for  children  to  associate  with  those 
who  are  constantly  dejected  or  morbidly  sensitive.  Such  an  en- 
vironment would  remove  the  gladness  and  brightness  which  belongs 
to  life's  happiest  hour.  He  was  filled  with  gloom.  His  creations 
breathe  of  the  same  spirit  that  permeated  his  being,  his  soul.  He 
introduces  us  (and  how  cordially  we  greet  them)  to  Hester,  and 
that  strange  little  sprite.  Pearl.  What  feelings  move  us  while  ob- 
serving her  soul,  for  we  see  it,  suffering  unutterable  torture  I  Where 
is  the  picture  relieved  ?  Certainly  not  by  the  minister's  clutching 
at  his  heart,  whose  secret  even  a  human  eye  has  read,  bringing 
anguish  unspeakable. 

Reject  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  the  "  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  and 
"Septimius  Felton,"  but  you  shall  still  love  his  Tales  Twice  Told, 
his  fantastic  Faun,  and  his  unreal  creations  in  wonderland. 

There  is  little  in  Hawthorne's  character  to  place  before  our 
pupils.  His  habit  of  solitude  ought  not  to  be  ^commfinded.  It 
brought  too  much  sadness,  making  him  eccentric,  over-sensitive 
and  too  self-depreciative.  Yet  to  look  into  his  early  life,  obsenr- 
ing  the  influences  affecting  it,  makes  a  profitable  study.  It  is  for 
his  style  We  study  him.  It  has  an  elegance  and  grace  that  few 
American  romancers  possess,  being  always  easy,  natural  and  un- 
affected. 

Hawthorne  was  a  rare  personage,  having  in  addition  to  a  highly 
endowed  mind,  great  physical  beauty,  with  a  bearing  that  was 
modest  but  always  attractive. 


VACATION  IN  ACADIAN 


FRANK  H.  PALMER. 

WHILE  the  March  winds  blow,  and  the  spring  snows  pile  higher 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  stone  walls,  and  the  Junco  Hyenudu 
jj|leans  a  few  remaining  weed-seeds  before  following  Father  Winter 
jBorthward,  the  work -worn  teacher  begins  to  rest  himself  with  an- 


•The  writer  (address  50  Bromfield  St,  Boston)  wiU  be  happy  to  furnish 
detailed  information  to  any  teachers  who  may  care  to  apply  to  him,  as  to 
routes,  points  of  interest,  boarding-places,  rates,  etc. 
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ticipations  of  the  "  long  vacation."  Which  is  richest,  recollection, 
realization  or  anticipation  ?  Last  July  when  we  read  pityingly  of 
the  broiling  heat  and  withering  drought,  which  formed  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  poor  home-stayers,  while  we  ourselves  were  stretched 
out  at  ease,  with  a  favorite  book,  under  the  cool  shade  of  a 
magnificent  mountain  pine,  with  a  glorious  panorama  of  nature 
spread  out  before  us,  and  the  fresh  breeze  soughing  in  the  branches, 
realization  fully  satisfied  us.  Many  a  time,  since  then,  imagination 
has  still  farther  glorified  the  soul-satisfying  communion  with 
nature  which  our  month's  outing  afforded  us,  and  after  a  hard  day 
of  dull  routine  we  have  soothed  our  rasped  nerves  and  lulled  our 
aching  head  to  refreshing  slumber  by  memories  of  those  peaceful 
summer  days  of  rest  and  sunshine.  But  now  we  begin  to  anticipate. 
That  we  may  taste  to  the  full  the  sweet,  eager  draught  of  antici- 
pation it  were  well  to  shape  our  plans  early  for  the  coming  play- 
time. Where  and  how  we  shall  spend  our  vacation,  we  conceive 
to  be  questions  as  vitally  affecting  our  own  and  others*  welfare  as 
any  that  can  be  raised  c^oncerning  our  most  serious  and  sober 
occupations.  If  we  have  spent  July  and  August  rightly,  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  keep  an  even  temper,  and  a  clear  brain,  in  the  trying 
school-room  days  of  December  and  January.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  our  pupils,  to  plan  the  vacation  well  and  wisely.  As  a 
privileged  explorer  of  a  comparatively  new  recreation  ground,  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  would  give  a  few  hints  to  any  who  may  now 
be  indulging  in  vacation  anticipations. 

We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  a  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, with  plenty  of  fresh,  invigorating  oxygen,  contact  with  simple, 
whole-souled  country  people,  and  communion  with  nature  in  her 
most  natural  and  unaffected  moods,  to  an  institute  or  Chautauqjaa 
sojourn,  where  the  people,  thoughts  and  habits  of  life  are  largely 
the  same  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year.     We  believe  that 

**  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.'* 

So,  taking  the  good  steamer  '^  Halifax,"  at  Lewis  wharf,  we  soon 
left  the  steaming  ^^  Hub  "  behind  us,  and  found  ourselves  drinking 
in  new  life  fifteen  minutes  after  sailing,  as  the  ocean  breezes  s»f^$pt 
the  shaded  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  steamer  Boston,  of  the  Xjar- 
mouth  line,  left  her  dock  at  the  same  hour  and  was  visible  all  the 
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afternoon,  as  a  picturesque  object  on  the  ocean  landscape,  with  her 
red  hull  and  black  smokestack,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  the 
paths  of  the  two  ships  diverged,  until  at  last  only  a  long,  black 
cloud  of  smoke  marked  the  track  of  the  invisible  vessel.  Both  of 
these  lines  afford  most  excellent  accommodations  to  travellers.  The 
boats  are  large,  commodious,  cle>an,  well  ventilated  and  well  pro- 
visioned, and  the  oflScers  are  politeness  and  attention  personified. 
The  Windsor  and  Annapolis  and  Inter-Colonial  Railways  and  the 
Bras  d'Or  Navigation  Co.,  are  also  well  managed  for  the  comfort 
of  the  public.  The  sea  voyage  is  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
vacation  trip  to  the  Provinces.  The  draught  of  ocean  air  is  re- 
freshing and  invigorating,  and  even  the  seasickness  is  said  to  have 
its  advantageous  relations  to  the  physical  man,  cleansing  the  system 
and  preparing  the  digestive  organs  for  the  fresh,  wholesome,  coun- 
try diet  of  the  weeks  that  lie  beyond.  O,  how  keen  is  the  appetite^ 
and  how  delectable  are  the  trout,  and  the  fresh  berries,  and  vegeta^ 
bles,  and  perchance  the  bear  or  moose  steak  that  follow  after ! 

Yet  the  sea-sickness  is  not  inevitable.  In  goo4  weather  the 
voyage  is  smooth  and  delightful.  By  the  Halifax  there  is  only  one 
night  at  sea,  and  by  the  Yarmouth  line  only  fifteen  hours.  Just  a 
sweet  little  taste  of  ocean  life,  without  the  fatigues  and  monotony 
of  a  European  voyage ! 

The  attractions  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  tired  brain- 
worker  are  manifold.  It  rests  one  just  to  look  at  the  quaint  old 
sleepy  English  town  of  Halifax.  It  is  such  an  entire  change  from 
the  home-land !  There  is  the  magnificent  harbor,  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  world,  protected  by  innumerable  formidable  forts 
and  other  fortifications,  and  abounding  in  places  of  historic  interest. 
At  Meagher's  Rock,  near  the  entrance  to  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  is. 
where  the  steamer  Atlantic  was  lost  years  ago,  and  many  hundreds 
of  the  unidentified  dead  slumber  in  the  sand  of  Saul's  Island  near 
by.  Halifax  is  the  only  British  military  station  in  North  America* 
The  formidable  guns  point  channel-ward  from  every  vantage  points 
but  after  everything  was  supposed  to  be  complete  in  the  way  of  de- 
fensive armament,  a  mock  siege  took  place,  and  a  bright  English 
commander  demonstrated  that  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done, 
he  could  easily  take  the  town.  To  the  chagrin  of  those  command- 
ing the  batteries,  he  sailed  straight  by  one  of  the  points  most 
strongly  fortified,  %o  close  in  shore  as  to  be  right  under  the  fort  and 
too  near  to  admit  of  the  heavy  guns  being  trained  upon  him.     Hav- 
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ing  passed  this  danger-point  he  could  easily  and  safely  shell  the 
town.  It  is  needless  to  add  thiat  the  arrangements  were  changed 
without  delay. 

Halifax  is  built  largely  of  wood,  many  of  the  structures  being  of 
the  Colonial  style  of  architecture,  having  a  charm  which  is  all  their 
own.  There  are  many  fine  buildings  and  good  hotels,  and  every- 
thing is  surprisingly  cheap.  In  fact,  one  of  the  delighf ul  contrasts 
afforded  between  this  and  some  better  known  summer  resoi-ts,  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  impress  you  with  the  thought 
that  they  are  after  your  bottom  dollar.  You  can  go  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  have  a  delightful  outing,  and  find  when  you  return  that  you 
have  spent  little,  if  any  more  than  you  would  if  you  had  remained 
at  home. 

Red-coats  abound  in  Halifax  at  every  turn.  The  novel  sight  may 
be  enjoyed  of  the  full  regimental '^band  on  Sunday,  playing  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  both  on  the  way  to  church  and  on  the  return. 
In  the  beautiful  public  park  of  which  the  citizens  are  justly  proud, 
the  band  gives  a  public  concert  twice  a  week.  As  we  were  passing 
by  the  American  Consulate  one  day,  we  saw  the  dear  old  stars  and 
stripes  floating  to  the  breeze.  Having  been  teaching  in  the  late 
Columbian  year  the  duty  of  saluting  the  flag,  we  could  not  help 
taking  off  our  hat  and  ejaculating  in  the  hearing  of  a  red-coated 
sentinel  who  stood  by,  "  Ah,  that's  the  flag  to  live  under."  His 
slow  smile  of  comprehension  was  amusing  to  behold. 

After  a  few  days,  more  or  less,  in  this  interesting  provincial 
capital  the  main  object  of  the  sojourner  may  be  sought  in  any  one 
of  dozens  of  most  attractive,  quiet  country  retreats.  By  the 
romantic  shores  of  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  on  the  breezy  hill  sides  of 
Sackville  with  miles  and  miles  of  forest  stretching  in  every  direction, 
in  the  historic  and  poetic  Evangeline  country,  in  the  Cape  Breton 
coal  mine  region,  or  among  the  beautiful  Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  the 
traveller  may  find  absolutely  pure,  life-giving  air,  wild  and  fasci- 
nating natural  scenery,  fair  lakes  and  prattling  streams  abounding 
in  trout,  wild  strawberries  and  blueberries  in  marvellous  abundance, 
a  hospitable,  kindly  and  attractively-pious  country  people  and 
absolute  best.  You  can  do  as  you  please.  You  can  go  to  bed  early 
and  get  up  late.  You  can  wear  out  your  old  clothes.  You  can 
indulge  in  all  your  pet  personal  eccentricities  and  the  mantle  of 
charity  will  be  drawn  over  them  because  you  are  '*  from  the  States." 
What  more  could  you  wish,  to  make  up  the  conditions  of  a  real 
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yacation?     What  could  be  better  suited  to  aching  heads,  rasped 
nerves  and  depleted  life-forces  than  this  ? 

Most  fascinating  of  all  to  the  writer,  were  the  beautiful  Gomwallis 
and  Annapolis  valleys  of  Evangeline  fame.  This  fruitful  region  is 
a  belt  of  land  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  seven 
to  ten  in  breadth,  protected  on  either  side  by  two  mountain  ranges 
which  shelter  the  valley  from  the  winter  winds  and  fogs,  and, 
together  with  the  rich  soil,  make  it  one  of  the  finest  apple-producing 
sections  in  the  world.  One  may  ride  for  miles  through  apple 
orchards  laden  with  white  blossoms  or  ripening  fruit.  The  annual 
production  already  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels, 

**  *  Sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie'  was  she  caUed;  for  that  was  the  sunshine 
Which,  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load  their  orchards  with  apples.*' 

Judge  Wetherbee,  of  the  Supreme   Court  of  Nova  Scotia,   has 

estimated  that  this   valley  is   capable  of  producing  fruit  to  the 

annual  value  of  830,000,000 ;  he  himself  has  set  out  an  orchard  of 

5000  trees,  and  erected  a  fine  summer  residence. 

The  scenery  is  charming  beyond  description.    The  beautiful 

Minas  basin  lies  at  the  foot  of  old  Blomidon^  which  stands   as  a 

grim  sentinel  on  the  shore.     From  this 

'*  precipice 
That  seems  a  fragment  of  some  mighty  wall, 
Built  by  the  hand  that  fashioned  the.old  world 
To  separate  its  nations," 

one  may  look  off  over  the  wateis  of  the  everioUing  Bay  of  Fundy, 

to  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick,  while  seven  Nova  Scotian  counties 

lie  in  sight  near  by.     Not  far  from  its  base  is  nestled  the  little 

village  rendered  famous  in  Longfellow's  immortal  poem : 

*^  In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand  Pr^ 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley." 

Many  traces  still  remain  of  the  work  of  the  French  settlers  whose 
history  was  so  touchingly  sad  and  whose  banishment  gave  us  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  English  poems.  It  is  said  that  Long- 
fellow never  visited  the  scenes  which  he  so  graphically  describes, 
but  it  seems  almost  incredible,  so  vividly  is  the  reality  brought 
before  us  in  the  poem.     Tet  the  poem  is  art  and  the  reality  nature. 

So  the  traveller,  living  over  again  through  the  whole  year  his 
delightful  Acadian  vacation  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
one  who  has  written :  ^^  The  reality  outstrips  the  picture.  Thers 
is  a  life-giving  vigor  in  the  air.    Sunshine  does  not  bring  languor. 
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Italian  skies  nnd  temperate  days  maJce  of  the  Nova  Scotian  summer 
a  time  of  reitt  and  refreshing.     The  land  is  redolent  of  romantic 
times,  and  wandering  through  its  highways  and  by-ways,  one  finds 
comfort   welded  to  health-restoring  relaxation.      Familiarity  only 
freshens  its  beauties  ;  which  are  hallowed  forever  by 
'  The  light  that  never  waa  on  aea  or  land 
The  coDsecnitloa  uid  the  poet's  dream.'  " 
Teachers,  tired  people  anywhere  and  everywhere,  visit  Uie  Acadian 
land  for  vacation  rest  and   refreshment,  and  your  work   will  be 
stronger,  nobler,  truer,  throughout  the  entire  year. 
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T//B  CONGRESSES  OE  EDUCATION  OE  CHICAGO. 


/ 


GABRIEL   COMPAYKK. 

» 

Translated  from  the   French  (^Revue  Pedagogiqtte)  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Bducation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  sent,  by  direotlon  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  for  publication  in  £du- 

OATION. 

WE  shall  have  further  occasion  to  revert  to  the  Chicago  Uni- 
vei*sal  Exposition,  as  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  Re- 
view, and  to  the  impressions  left  by  a  too  short  and  rapid,  but, 
nevertheless,  useful  and  suggestive  contact  with  the  things  and  men 
of  educational  America.  Today,  we  shall  endeavor,  in  a  few  pages 
only,  to  determine  the  original  character,  and  briefly  recapitulate 
the  works  of  the  two  pedagogical  congresses,  to  which  during  two 
weeks  from  the  17th-28th  of  July,  thousands  of  attentive  listeners 
crowded  to  hear  a  number  of  professors  and  educators  from  the 
four  comers  of  America  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  First  to  be  considered,  is  the  place  where  these  meetings 
were  held.  Situated  in  central  Chicago  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  avenue  of  the  same  name,  the  beautiful  avenue  of  million- 
aires' homes  and  princely  hotels,  it  is  attained  by  crossing  some  of 
Chicago's  noisiest  and  liveliest  streets,  overflowing  with  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life ;  those  in  which  no  philosopher  or  dreamer 
could  exist,  in  which  the  restless  crowd,  bewitched  by  the  genius 
of  business  moves  along  with  feverish  haste.  Such  a  route  brought 
us  before  the  building  selected  by  the  organizers  of  the  Exposition 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  nineteen  successive  congresses,  which  from  the 
fifteenth  of  May  to  the  end  of  October  uninterruptedly  held  their 
international  sessions  ;  from  the  first,  whose  subject,  and  perhaps 
not  unintentionally,  was  "  The  Role  of  Woman  in  Society  ";  from 
that  Congress  of  Babel,  so  to  speak,  convoked  in  September,  in 
which  all  religions  of  the  earth  were  represented,  to  the  last,  most 
practical  congress,  that  of  agriculture,  which  in  spite  of  its  late 
date,  the  16th  of  October,  was  none  the  less  well  attended  beings 
most  attractive  to  the  people  of  the  far  west. 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute,  now  called  the  Memorial  Art  Palace^ 
is  a  modest  and  simple  structure  cf  rather  severe  architecture,  in- 
viting to  study  and  work ;  its  dimensions  would  seem  considerable, 
were  it  not  for  the  adjoining  gigantic  buildings,  houses  twenty-two 
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stories  high,  which  overlook  the  neighboring  streets.  It  would 
leave  the  impression  of  being  of  recent  date,  as  in  truth  it  is,,  if » 
in  a  country  where  things  complete  with  their  bii-th,  the  dusty 
and  smoky  atmosphere  of  a  manufacturing  city  had  not  already 
darkened  its  facade,  thereby  imparting  an  air  of  respectable  old 
age. 

On  entering,  we  at  once  realized  that  the  import  of  the  rendez- 
vous appointed  for  pedagogues  of  America  and  the  entire  universe 
had  been  understood.  To  cross  the  vestibule,  we  edged  through  a 
throng,  whose  animation  revealed  the  speakers  as  men,  who  ac- 
customed to  speak,  were  anticipating  in  their  private  conversations 
the  great  discussions  announced.  Our  very  kind  official  g^ide, 
the  marquis  of  Chasseloup-Laubat,  in  the  capacity  of  representative 
of  the  commissary  general,  himself  conducted  us  through  the  crowd 
to  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  committee  of  congresses,  Mr. 
Charles  Bonney.  We  shall  again  meet  with  Mr.  Bonney,  the  in- 
defatigable chief  who  was  the  soul  of  all  the  congresses  jat  Chicago, 
who  for  six  months  remained  continually  at  his  post  of  duty,  or- 
ganizing or  directing  the  work  of  others,  and  what  is  more,  work- 
ing by  himself ;  an  inexhaustible  orator,  who  delivered  several 
speeches  a  day  for  nearly  two  hundred  days.  For  the  moment,  we 
noticed  only  the  grave  and  severe  countenance  of  our  president  — 
not  thinking  that  he  bore  the  weight  of  nineteen  congresses  —  and 
that  he  most  courteously  bade  us  welcome.  At  his  side,  we  saluted 
several  persons,  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  and  also  our  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Harris,  the  eminent  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, who  a  few  days  before  had  so  kindly  showed  us  through  the 
public  schools  in  Washington. 

A  few  minutes  after,  we  were  installed  on  the  rostrum  in  the 
large  Hall  of  Washington,  which  like  another  hall  in  the  same  Art 
Palace,  the  Hall  of  Columbus,  with  its  amphitheatre  and  superposed 
galleries,  can  hold  several  thousand  persons.  In  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  vast  halls,  were  held  the  plenary  assemblies,  the  inaug- 
ural and  final  sessions  ;  in  the  other  smaller  halls  on  the  first  floor 
the  special  congresses  convened.  Ah  !  these  beautiful  halls  for  re- 
union, similar  to  those  in  the  greatest  number  of  American  schools^ 
primary  as  well  as  high  schools,  well  ventilated,  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  ;  where,  several  times  a  month  pupils  and  teachers  of  each 
school  meet  for  conferences  or  lectures,  exercises  in  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music,  or  moral   or  religious  exhortations:  a  kind  of 
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secular  chapels,  wherein  is  awakened  and    developed  what  the 
French  would  call  the  "  soul "  of  the  school. 

Ladies  predominated  in  the  audience.  Co-educatien,  commenced 
in  the  schools,  continued  in  the  congresses.  Beside  us  on  the  ros- 
trum were  also  ladies,  patronesses  of  the  congresses,  whose  bright 
toilets  relieved  our  black  garments. 

America  is  a  country  of  surprises  for  the  foreigner.  The  first 
session  of  the  congresses  in  Chicago  brought  this  fact  home  to  us. 
We  listened  most  attentively  to  the  words  of  welcome  of  President 
Bonney,  followed  by  the  prayer,  on  that  day  offered  by  a  Protes- 
tant bishop,  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  (another  day  a  Catholic  bishop, 
Msgr.  Keane  of  Washington,  for  instance,  would  be  requested  to 
call  down  the  benedictions  of  Heaven  on  the  work  of  the  con- 
gress, and  would  be  listened  to  with  equal  attention)  and  to  several 
other  addresses  delivered  by  American  pedagogues.  President 
Bonney  then  turned  toward  us,  and,  in  the  pleasantest  manner,  in- 
troduced the  French  delegation,  drawing  attention  to  their  pres- 
ence on  the  rostrum.  We  were  very  well  pleased  with  our  presen- 
tation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  less  gratified  to  hear  President 
Bonney  request  me  to  speak.  I  excused  myself  for  not  being 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  language  to  make  an  address  in  Eng- 
lish. Above  all,  I  feared  the  reception  of  a  French  orator  by  an 
audience  who,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  understand  our  language, 
and  who,  moreover,  evinced  their  jealousy  of  the  prerogatives  of 
their  national  tongue.  My  astonishment  knew  no  bounds  when  I 
was  applauded  from  after  the  first  or  second  sentence  of  my  im- 
promptu. I  returned  to  my  place,  convinced  that,  not  having  un- 
derstood anything  of  what  I  had  said,  my  audience  had  applauded 
my  confidence,  and  attributed  to  me  all  sorts  of  beautiful  phrases 
that  I  had  not  uttered.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however ;  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  was  afterwards  offered  to  me.  The  special 
•congress  of  education  for  deaf  mutes  had  opened  in  the  morning, 
and  deaf  mutes  had  come  in  numbers  to  assist  at  the  solemn  open- 
ing of  our  session ;  not  merely  as  spectators,  as  might  be  believed 
or  simply  to  gratify  the  eye.  The  Americans  are  a  practical  peo- 
ple. Beside  us  on  the  rostrum  was  a  professor  of  dactylology,  Mr» 
Gallaudet,  president  of  the  national  college  at  Washington  whose 
office  it  was  to  repeat  speeches  by  gesture,  as  they  were  delivering. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  knows  French  as  well  as  English ;  so,  while  I  acted 
as  leader  of  the  French  delegation,  he  translated  me,  as  he  had 
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translated  others  before  me.  Hence,  in  pursuance  of  an  instantlj 
simultaneous  translation  from  French  into  English,  and  from  Eng- 
lish into  a  gesticulatory  language,  the  presence  of  a  hundred  deaf 
mutes,  who  incited  the  rest  of  the  audience,  enabled  a  Frenchman 
and  a  French  speaker  to  be  applauded  by  an  American  audience. 
On  reflection,  I  remember  that,  despite  the  dexterity  of  the  inter- 
preter, the  applause  fell  rather  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  than 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 

We  should  not  have  formed  a  complete  idea  of  the  Palace  of 
Congresses  without  mentioning  that  to  the  excellent  arrangement 
of  its  twenty-five  or  thirty  halls,  to  the  harmony  everywhere  dis- 
played by  beautiful  hanging  pictures  and  statues  placed  in  niches^ 
the  Memorial  Art  Palace  temporarily  and  circumstantially  added 
every  comfort : — dining-rooms,  bars,  and  nearly  everything  apper- 
taining to  a  first  class  American  hotel  ;  the  ground  floor  of  every 
hotel  being  a  sort  of  caravansary  where  travelers  can  procure  every 
necessity  for  physical  or  intellectual  existence ;  where  they  can 
read,  write,  buy  journals,  stamps,  recopy  and  even  print  what  they 
have  written,  etc. 

The  hotel  of  the  congresses  furnished  at  the  same  time  food  for 
the  body  and  for  the  mind ;  many  a  participant  recognized  the  provi- 
dent care  of  the  organizers,  thanks  to  whom  it  was  possible  to 
take  meals  in  the  building  during  the  adjournment  of  the  sessions. 
The  life  of  the  delegates  to  Chicago  was  anything  but  a  life  of 
idleness.  I  incline  to  think  that  the  eight  hour  law  so  popular  in 
America,  and  which  exacts  only  eight  hours  of  labor  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  was  tiansgressed  more  than  once  during  the  July  con- 
gresses. Open  from  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning,  and  resumed  in 
the  afternoon,  these  meetings  often  did  not  close  till  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  or  at  midnight. 

To  what  these  many,  long  meetings  were  devoted,  we  shall 
shortly  narrate;  considering  only  the  external  aspect  of  things,  no 
participant  can  but  affirm  that  they  were  lively  and  entertaining. 
Crowds  everywhere;  an  untiring  assiduity  in  every  direction;  a 
great  number  of  interesting  lectures  and  reminiscences,  prepared 
at  leisure ;  as  many  impromptus ;  all  followed  by  discussions  full 
of  interest  and  sometimes  promising  to  be  interminable  ;  in  a  word, 
an  international  academy,  in  which  men  of  all  countries  and  opin- 
ions with  full  liberty  of  speech  agitated  questions  paramount  to  all 
other  questions,  those  which  "  encompass  all  others,  as  the  heavens. 
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encompass  the  earth,"  problems  of  education  in  all  fonns  and  de- 
grees. 

Never  shall  we  forget  those  instructive  and  productive  hours 
passed  in  the  company  of  so  many  distinguished  men  and  women, 
interested  like  ourselves,  in  the  progress  and  continuous  reform  of 
education.  Even  supposing  that  we  might  forget  all  that  we 
learned  during  them,  we  shall  always  remember  under  what  physi- 
cal conditions  we  profited  by  them.  My  esteemed  colleagues  will 
remember  to  what  intolerable  heat  we  were  exposed,  learning  by 
the  sweat  of  our  brow  better  to  appreciate  the  temperate  climate  of 
dear  France,  and  provoked  to  the  sin  of  envy,  when  on  certain 
evenings,  not  having  taken  the  same  precaution  ourselves,  we  saw 
the  president  of  the  congress,  without  ceremony,  take. his  place  on 
the  rostrum  with  a  fan  in  his  hand.  How  can  we  forget  the  noises 
that  from  aU  sides  penetrated  into  our  halls  of  assembly !  Whoever 
knows  Chicago  will  know  that  peace  and  quiet  are  nowhere  to  be 
found.  In  our  square,  we  could  hear  the  siren's  grating  voice ; 
steamers  of  all  sizes  ploughed  the  great  lake,  whose  smiling  blue 
waves  we  could  see  through  the  open  windows.  Not  far  from  us^ 
we  could  hear  the  rumbling  of  carriages,  carts  and  trucks,  and  the 
incessant  and  deafening  rolling  of  cars,  going  and  coming, — the 
enormous  circulation  of  the  great  arteries  of  the  city.  Besides, 
along  the  shore,  between  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Palace  of  Arts  run  the  tracks  of  a  great  railroad  line,  the  Illinois 
Central ;  trains  followed  upon  trains ;  the  engines  whistled ;  and 
the  bell,  the  famous  bell  of  American  locomotives,  sounded  its  mel- 
ancholy toll.  How  often  were  the  voices  of  the  orators  drowned  in 
these  deafening  noises  I  As  disagreeable  as  they  were  to  sensitive 
ears,  and  aj3  distracting  to  attentive  listeners,  they  had  the  merit  of 
bringing  a  striking  contrast  before  a  studious  audience  of  how  a 
great  people  understand  to  associate  culture  of  mind  with  the  man- 
agement of  money,  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  ardent  for  intel- 
lectual development  and  the  most  conspicuous  for  business  talent. 
Not  for  an  instant  did  we  forget  that  we  were  the  guests  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  industrial  and  commercial  centres,  the  enormous 
city  of  Chicago,  the  magic  city,  as  it  is  aptly  styled.  In  1831  it 
numbered  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  against  the  million  and 
a  half  of  today.  Nearly  destroyed  by  the  terrible  fire  of  1870» 
which  consumed  17,500  homes  it  has  arisen  from  its  ashes  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  transforming  the  city  of  wood  of  twenty  years 
ago  into  a  city  of  stone,  brick  and  iron.     (To  be  continued.) 
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T^HE  educational  sensation  of  the  New  Year  is  the  publication,  by 
-L      the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  of  a  stout  pamphlet  of  two 
hundred>nd  fifty  pages  entitled,  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Second- 
ary  School  Studies  Appointed  at  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  July  9,  1892,  with  the  Reports  of  the  Conferences 
arranged  by  this  Committee  and  held  December  28-30,  1892."     The 
committee  of  ten  appointed  at  Saratoga  in  1892,  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University,  Chairman,  decided  to  organize  nine  committees 
of  conference,  each  of  ten  members,  covering  the  subjects  supposed  to 
•be  included  in  "secondary  school  studies;''  1.    Latin;  2.    Greek;  3. 
English;  4.    Other  modern  languages;  5.    Mathematics;  6.    Physics, 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry;  7.   Natural  History  [Biology,   including 
Botany,   Zoology   and  Physiology];    8.   History,    Civil   Government 
-and  Political  Economy  ;  9.    Geography  [Physical  Geography,  Geology 
and  Meteorology].     This  volume  contains  the  elaborate  reports  of  the 
nine  subordinate  committees,  introduced  by  a  sixty  page  report  of  the 
committee  of  ten.     Without  question,  this  document  may  be  consid- 
ered very  "important'';  though  it  will  be  questioned   whether  the 
judgment  of  Dr.  Harris  that  "  this  is  the  most  important  educational 
•document  ever  published  in  this  country  "  will  stand  approved. 

Beyond  doubt,  this  series  of  reports  will,  wherever  carefully  studied, 
produce  a  profound  impression,  out  of  which  will  grow  a  lively  discus- 
•sion  which  cannot  fail  to  ventilate  the   much-debated  topic  of  the 
xecent  condition  of  the  Secondary  Education,  public  and  private,   in 
the  United  States,  and  its  relation  to  the  higher  and  elementary  school- 
ing of  the^whole  people.     In  this  introductory  notice  we  merely  pro- 
pose to  call  attention  to  certain  important  features  of  the  movement 
and  revelations  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  hundred  members  of 
these  committees.     Of  course,  nobody  will  regard  these  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, able  and  sincere  as  they  doubtless  are,  in  any  save  a  special 
way,  a  representative  body.     They  do  probably  fairly  represent  the 
aims  and  theories  of  that  portion  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  country 
that,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  engaged  in  the  movement  for 
what,  if  accomplished,  will  prove  a  pretty  thorough  reconstruction, 
•especially  of  the  public  high  school  system,   along  the  lines  of  the 
present  European  ideas  and  methods  in  similar  institutions. 

Several  things  at  once  attract  the  attention  of  the  careful  reader. 
First,  since,  probably,  one-half  the  teachers  and  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  are  of  the  female 
sex,  why  does  the  name  of  no  woman  teacher  appear  in  this  roll  of 
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one  huDdred  ?  The  inference  is  that  this  educational  movement  is  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  do  not  believe  that  among  the  many  thousands 
of  women  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  there  is  one  of  sufficient 
ability,  experience  and  general  weight  of  reputation,  competent  for 
this  high  companionship.  The  second  point  to  be  observed  is  the  evi- 
dent  leaning  of  this  body  of  educators  to  the  department  style  of 
instruction  in  secondary  schools ;  thus  transferring  a  proper  University 
method  to  the  grade  next  below.  This,  practically,  means  a  revolution 
which  will  make  a  free  high  or  academical  school  a  miniature  College, 
with  highly  trained  men  installed  at  the  head  of  each  department ;  the 
women  now  employed  retiring  to  their  *'  proper  station,"  as  subordi- 
nates, on  reduced  salaries.  Third,  The  introduction  not  only  of 
university  methods  of  instruction  but  of  proper  college  preparatory 
studies,  even  below  the  free  high  school,  into  the  upper  grammar 
grades,  suggests  many  important  considerations.  It  means  a  retreat 
from  the  present  graded  school  system,  wrought  out  by  the  common- 
school  educators  as  on  the  whole  the  best  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pupils  even  of  the  high  schools,  upon  the  old-time  academical  method 
of  teaching  everything,  from  the  alphabet  to  the  classics  in  the  same 
school.  Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  these  additional  studies,, 
especially  the  classics,  will  be  compulsory.  Bat  all  experience  proves 
that  the  instruction  of  a  small  class,  in  a  course  of  study  above  the 
general  curriculum  in  any  school,  either  requires  the  increased  expense 
of  an  additional  teacher  or  so  absorbs  the  energy  of  the  master  as  to 
work  serious  injury  to  the  general  instruction  of  the  school.  At  best^ 
but  few  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country  will  be  able  to  man- 
age this  new  departure  with  success.  One  of  the  most  serious  defects 
of  our  new  southern  public  graded  schools  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
their  masters  are  rendered  almost  useless  as  teachers  to  nine-tenths 
the  pupils  in  the  building  by  the  necessity  of  fitting  a  few  boys  for 
college. 

President  Barker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  the  original 
mover  of  this  conference,  enters  several  very  important  protests 
against  the  final  report  of  the  original  Council  of  ten.  He  notes  es- 
pecially its  implication  that  "  for  the  purposes  of  general  education 
one  study  is  as  good  as  another."  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
their  report  ignores  the  three  important  topics  of  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy and  science  of  Education ;  but  in  fact,  the  whole  circle  of  what 
may  be  called  the  higher  humanities,  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
music,  gymnastics,  and  the  important  industrial  side  of  the  secondary 
education,  appear  not  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  these  ten  com- 
mittees of  experts.  The  revelations  of  the  report  are  indeed  "  most 
important,"  since  they  prove  that  so  many  of  the  leading  educational 
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thinkers  of  the  country  are  still  largely  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
steady  movement  of  the  American  Educational  Public.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  this  report  represents  the  attempt  of  its  authors 
and  such  as  agree  with  them  to  capture  the  common  school  system  of 
the  country  in  the  vital  region  of  its  upper  grammar  and  high  school 
and  reconstruct  it,  in  the  interest  of  the  university  methods  and  aims 
of  the  present  time.  We  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  our 
next  issue. 

THE  recent  report  of  Secretary  Dickinson  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shows  that  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  in 
the  Massachusetts  schools  during  the  year  ending  May  Ist,  1893,  wa» 
391^715,  an  increase  of  over  eight  thousand  from  last  year.    This  is 
certainly  one  indication  of  the  prosperity  and  popularity  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  system.    The  Secretary  points  out  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  and  an  increase  of  women 
teachers,  although  the  salaries  of  the  former  have  been,  on  the  average, 
slightly  increased  and  of  the  latter  lowered.     Secretary  Dickinson 
retires  from  the  position  which  he  has  so  honorably  filled  and   Mr. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  of  the  Boston  Mechanics  Arts  High  School  has  been 
elected  to  succeed   him.    Mr.  Hill  has  had  a  brilliant  record  as  a 
teacher,  securing  remarkable  success  in  every  position  which  he  has 
filled.    He  is  a  ready  speaker  and  an  accomplished  writer,  and  would 
seem  to  be  especially  qualified  for  the  responsible  work  to  which  he 
has  been  called.    We  hope  that  his  acceptance  will  soon  enable  us  to 
bid  him  welcome  to  the  highest  educational  ofSce  in  the  state.     Mean- 
while the  State  Legislature  needs  the  aid  of  some  able  leader  to  decide 
the  momentous  question  of  where   to  locate  one  or  more  proposed 
normal    schools.    Many  towns  and  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth are  eagerly  contesting  for  the  honor  and  advantage  involved, 
in  the  location  of  such  a  school.    Thus  far  the  arguments  advanced 
have  seemed  to  us  largely   irrelevant.    It  is  not  a  question  of  which 
town  can  furnish  the  best  natural  scenery    or  superior  railroad  facili. 
ties.     The  matter  should  turn  chiefly  on  the  prospective  usefulness  of 
the  school  to  the  largest  number  of  people.     If  there  is  a  part  of  the 
state  where  a  large  population   is  comparatively  remote   from   the  x 

facilities  offered  by  such  an  institution  that  is  the  best  place,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  locate  it. 

We  suggest  that  the  new  Secretary,  free  from  local  influences  and 
prejudices,  be  chosen  as  umpire  to  decide  this  question. 

WE  have  examined  with  interest  an  article  by  F.  W.  Hewes,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Marper^s  Weekly,  on  Common  Schools  in  the 
United  States.    His  statistics,  which  doubtless  are  reasonably  accu- 
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rate  (it  is  impossible  to  get  exact  data  for  such  computations),  will 
surprise  those  who  have  not  realized  the  rapid  educational  progress  of 
the  South  and  the  tremendous  odds  New  England  is  contending 
against  in  her  efforts  to  educate  the  mass  of  ignorance  pouring  in  upon 
us  from  Canada  and  Europe. 

In  1870  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  in  school  (between 
five  and  eighteen  years  of  age)' was  as  follows:  In  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  (Ohio  to  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas),  24.4  per  cent;  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  (New  England,  New  York  and  PeiHisyl- 
vauia),  22.1  per  cent. ;  in  the  Western  Division  (Colorado  to  Washing- 
ton), 13.8  per  cent.;  in  the  South  Central  (Kentucky  to  Texas).  7.5 
per  cent. ;  in  the  South  Atlantic  (Maryland  to  Florida),  6.3  per  cent. 
But  twenty  years  later  these  percentages  are  respectively :  22.4^  17.9, 
17  ,  21.  and  19.7.  These  are  truly  surprising.  The  proportion  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  has  gone  down  from  22.1  to  17.9 ;  while  the 
South  Atlantic  has  risen  from  6.3  to  19.7.  It  is  matter  for  general 
rejoicing  that  the  Southern  States  have  made  such  amazing  progress. 
It  is  cause  for  sorrow  and  more  earnest  effort  if  New  England  is 
losing  its  proud  preeminency  and  being  beaten  down  by  this  dead 
weight  of  foreign  ignorance.  This,  if  true,  is  due  to  the  lack  of  children 

in  American  families  and  to  the  large  number  in  families  of  ignorant 
immigrants.  The  moral  seems  to  be  the  need  of  restrictive  immigra- 
tion legislation.  But,  in  considering  these  figures,  how  can  the  long 
school  year  of  the  North  be  compared  with  the  few  weeks,  generally, 
in  the  South? 

WE  heartil}'  commend  to  teachers  throughout  our  land  the  Amer- 
ican Patriotic  Salute  suggested  by  Col.  Geo.  T.  Balch,  of  New 
York  City.  The  salute  is  as  follows :  We  give  our  Heads,  —  and  our 
Hearts, —  to  God  and  our  Country  !  One  Country  ! —  One  Language  !-^ 
One  Flag ! 

Appropriate  gestures  accompany  the  salute,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
effective  when  executed  by  an  entire  school.  One  scholar  stands  on 
the  platform,  holding  the  flag,  which  is  dipped  when  the  word  ''  flag  " 
is  pronounced  in  the  salute.  Col.  Balch  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
are  in  our  public  schools.  He  is  making  a  resolute  effort  to  have  at 
least  one  million  of  these  children,  before  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1894,  saluting  the  National  Flag  and  giving  themselves  daily  to  God 
and  their  Country.  This  is  a  laudable  effort  and  should  do  much  to 
relieve  the  school  system  of  the  charge  of  godlessness.  It  is  likely  to 
promote  true  patriotism  and  to  contribute  to  the  good  citizenship  of 
the  coming  generation.  Col.  Balch  sends  out  a  leaflet  advocating  the 
salute  and  includes  in  it  a  blank  to  be  filled  out  by  heads  of  schools 
which  use  it.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1894,  and  early  in  January,  1S95, 
he  will  publish  in  various  educational  journals  the  number  of  schools 
and  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  state  who  are  using  it.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  he  will  get  his  million.  ' 
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WE  are  pleased  to  place  before  the  readers  of  Education  the 
first  of  a  series  of  broad,  sympathetic  and  discriminating  arti- 
cles by  Gabriel  Compayre,  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  French  educators, 
on  the  Congresses  of  Education,  held  at  Chicago,  last  July.  These 
papers,  originally  published  in  the  Revtie  F^agogique,  have  been  trans- 
lated for  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  By  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Harris  they  are  furnished  us  for  publication  in  Education.  Among 
the  great  company  of  foreign  educators  who  were  present  at  these 
Congresses  one  of  the  most  honored  and  loved  for  his  ability  as  an 
author  and  for  his  modest  and  delightful  qualities  as  a  man  was  the 
Bector  of  the  Academy  of  Poitiers,  France, — Gabriel  Compayr^. 

THE  veteran  educational  journalist,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  was 
eighty-three  years  of  age  on  the  24th  of  January.  How  much  of 
breadth,  spirit  and  progress  the  educational  interests  of  the  country 
owe  to  him  !  He  richly  deserves,  as  he  receives  in  large  measure,  the 
homage  of  the  teaching  fraternity  of  America. 


^'NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  OUR  GRADED  SCHOOLS.''  * 

A     PAPER   READ     BT     COMMISSIONER    CRAWFORD    OF    NEW   YORK     CITY, 
AND  DISCUSSION    BY    MKMBERS    OF   THE   SCHOOLMASTERS'    CLUB. 

THE  Schoolmasters'  Club,  an  organization  of  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  held  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  present  year,  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel,  Saturday,  Jan.  13, 
1894.  After  discussing  the  menu,  the  literary  feast  of  the  evening 
was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  paper  on  "  Needed  Changes  in 
our  City  Systems,"  by  Commissioner  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawford  prefaced  his  remarks  by  the  statement  that  in 
his  opinion  no  change  in  the  city  system  could  be  successful  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  who  carry  the  system  into  oper- 
ation. He  declared  that,  as  he  had  testified  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  revision  of  school  laws,  he  would  not  discuss  school  legis- 
lation. He  thought  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much  uni- 
formity, too  much  legislation,  and  too  little  reliance  upon  the  most 
important  executive  agent  of  any  system — the  class  teacher.  He 
then  presented  his  views  as  to  the  two  most  needed  changes. 

First,  he  considers  Arithmetic  to  be  a  fetish  receiving  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  the  time  and  energy  of  our  city  system.  He 
defended  this  view  by  many  illustrations  and  strong  arguments. 
He  thought  instruction  in  English  to  be  of  far  more  importance 
and  as  worthy  of  much  of  the  energy  wasted  at  present  in  the 
solution  of  arithmetical  puzzles  of  no  practical  value  to  the  scholars 
in  after  life. 

The  second  change  he  advocates,  is  the  specialization  of  the 
grammar  grades.     Instead  of  having  one  teacher  present  fourteen 
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different  subjects  to  his  class,  he  would  have  one  teacher  present 
one  subject  to  all  the  classes  of  the  department,  thus  securing  in- 
creased efiGciency  and  uniformity  of  methods  of  instruction,  and 
breaking  up  the  idea  of  the  scholar  that  each  grade  contains  a 
separate  portion  of  each  subject  taught,  by  presenting  the  work 
in  each  ^rade  as  correlated  parts  of  one  grana  whole — this  would  re- 
sult in  the  scholar  obtaining  his  information  not  as  a  number  of  dis- 
connected scraps,  but  as  a  related  part  of  all  the  knowledge  gained 
in  the  course. 

With  Herbert  Spencer,  he  advocated  a  greater  amount  of  science 
study  in  our  grammar  and  even  in  our  primary  schools,  maintain- 
ing its  value  not  only  intrinsically  but  as  a  means  of  mental  train- 
ing. 

He  thought  that  by  thus  concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
on  one  subject,  there  would  be  an  increased  interest  in  the  work  by 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  an  increased  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  not  secured  by  our  present  system  of 
grades. 

The  methods  of  putting  this  plan  into  operation  he  would  leave 
to  those  most  vitally  interested,  and  best  competent  to  judge — ^the 
class  teachers  themselves,  not  the  school  boards  or  superintendents. 
,  The  discussion  was  animated  and  interesting.  One  Brooklyn 
principal  suggested  that  our  graded  system  would  perhaps  be 
improved  if  the  superintendents  were  not  so  anxious  to  impress 
upon  the  subordinates  their  own  greatness  and  wisdom.  They 
should  examine  a  class,  and  judge  a  teacher  with  the  aim  of  find- 
ing out  what  the  child  knew,  that  when  they  find  a  class,  after 
faithful  instruction,  deficient,  it  might  be  the  fault,  not  so  much  of 
teacher  or  class,  as  the  superintendent's  lack  of  ability  so  to  (Ques- 
tion the  child  as  to  bring  out  his  knowledge. 

A  Jersey  principal  had  tried  the  plan  advocated  and  found  it 
successful  in  grammar  grades.  However  he  had  observed  one 
defect.  After  two  years  practice  he  thought  specialism  had  a 
narrowing  influence  upon  the  teacher.  He  doubted  too,  whether 
the  schools  would  always  find  teachers  in  its  corps  adapted  to  the 
special  work  they  might  be  called  upon  to  do.  However  he  admit- 
ted Mr.  Crawford's  claim  that  the  weak  teacher's  defects  could  be 
more  readily  discovered  and  remedied  under  the  new  system  than 
under  the  graded  system.  A  New  York  principal  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Crawford's  estimate  of  the  value  of  aiithmetic  in  the  school 
curriculum.  He  thought  that  if  the  time  spent  in  arithmetical 
study  was  unfruitful,  it  was  because  the  subject  was  not  properly 
presented.  He  was  willing  to  be  thought  a  "crank"  but  he 
believed  in  the  high  value  of  arithmetic,  properly  taught,  ai  men- 
tal gynmastics.  He  thought  if  the  commissioner's  views  were 
adopted,  that  no  one  would  be  more  ready  to  carry  it  into  effective 
operation  than  the  principals  and  teachers  of  New  York  City,  even 
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though  the  majority  would  disagree  with  Mr.  Crawford  as  to  its 
expediency  or  greater  value  than  the  present  system. 

A  "specialist"  who  had  formerly  been  a  "generalist"  which  he 
defined  as  being  a  class  teacher,  under  a  graded  system,  corrobo- 
rated previous  testimony  as  to  the  narrowing  influence  of  special 
teaching,  though  he  admitted  that  a  tendency  of  modern  times 
was  to  specialism  in  science,  in  industry  and  lastlv  in  education. 

Another  Brooklyn  principal  doubted  the  value  of  science  study 
in  our  schools,  for  in  his  own  experience  he  had  found  scholani 
who  could  talk  glibly  about  a  few  elementary  facts  of  science,  who 
could  not  do  arithmetical  problems  of  the  simplest  kind.  He 
thought  the  premature  introduction  of  science  study  only  robbed 
the  subject  of  its  freshness  and  interest  when  taken  up  thoroughly 
at  a  later  period  in  the  hi?h  school. 

A  New  I  ork  principal  Qiought  that  the  value  of  English  and  its 
necessity  for  success  in  life  was  overrated ;  he  noticed  m  the  meet- 
ings of  school  boards  and  superintendents,  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  ignorance  of  the  English  language  did  not  debar  a  man 
from  success.  The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  system  of  the  success  of  an 
actual  trial  of  specializing  the  work  among  the  teachers  of  thd 
highest  grade ;  he  admitted  that  the  success  of  the  experiment 
might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  each  teacher  had  alwa3r8  had  a  pred- 
ilection for  the  subjects  placed  in  his  charge,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  each  teacher  was  responsible  for  the  general  order  and  effi- 
ciency of  one-third  of  the  class. 

His  experience  as  a  special  teacher  in  drawing,  proved  the  v^ue 
of  securing  uniformity  in  method  and  development  and  to  the 
saving  of  the  time  grade  teachers  would  have  wasted  in  finding 
out  T^at  the  scholars  knew  and  could  do. 

The  grreat  danger  was  not  so  much  in  the  narrowing  influ- 
ence of  specialism  upon  the  teacher,  but  in  narrowing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  of  800  pupils  upon  the  individual  pupils. 
Every  one  would  admit  that  the  highest  value  of  the  teachers  h^ 
had  had,  was  often  not  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  gave,  as 
it  was  in  the  moral  influence  produced  by  the  revelation  of  the 
teacher's  character  in  his  daily  classroom  work. 

The  idea  that  the  scholar  should  only  learn  what  was  of  practi- 
cal value  in  earning  his  bread,  he  characterized  as  an  un-American, 
un-democratic  and  un-republican  theory,  unsuited  to  schools  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  There  are  higher  ideals  of 
life  than  the  earning  of  one's  bread,  and  no  one  had  the  right,  on 
the  score  of  practical  utility,  to  rob  a  boy  of  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  master  minds  of  English  literature 
or  the  wonderful  developments  of  modem  science. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  teaching  of  science,  no  one  would  deny 
its  value  in  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  difficulty  would  be 
in  finding  teachers  trained  in  modern  science  methods,  insufficient 
numbers,  to  apply  it  in  our  240  schools.  H.  G.  8. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE, 
SEVENTH   MONTHLY   SYLLABUS   OF  THE   SECOND  YEAR. 

PllEPARKD  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  8KCRETARY. 

For  the  icse  of  Correspondence  Members. 

There  is  no  longer  a  need  to  urge  teachers  to  read  professionally. 
Successful  teachers  everywhere  do  this.  The  service  that  needs  to  be 
rendered  in  the  case  is  to  provide  the  best  kinds  of  reading  in  available 
form  and  to  point  out  the  most  efficient  manner  of  reading.  That  the 
teachers'  reading  circle  in  its  various  forms  of  organization,  state  and 
local,  has  solved  this  problem  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt.  Our  Inter- 
national Circle  presents  to  the  individual  teacher  who  cannot  avail 
himself  or  herself  of  even  a  local  circle  the  full  advantages  of  direction 
of  thought  and  study  that  could  be  secured  in  the  formal  organization. 
While  the  International  Circle  has  many  members  who  work  in  orga- 
nization it  has  a  much  larger  number  who  are  reading  alone.  And 
while  a  number  of  the  members  send  their  written  work  every  month 
to  the  Secretary,  and  others  submit  theirs  to  the  officers  of  their  local 
organization,  the  great  majority  are  reading  members  only.  These 
find  the  division  of  the  books  into  convenient  monthly  parts  so  as  to 
distribute  the  reading  through  the  school  year  conducive  to  a  better 
digestion  of  the  matter  read.  Then  the  greatest  help  is  found  in  the 
monthly  syllabus  as  directing  the  attention  to  a  logical  analysis. 
Teachers  everywhere  are  urged  to  take  up  at  least  the  Brief  Course  of 
reading  as  essential  to  their  intelligent  consideration  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  beginning 
of  a  school  year  for  this  purpose. 
I.    Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States.    Pages  243  to  272. 

62.  In  what  manner  is  education  preventiye  of  crime  J 

63.  Aside  from  the  charitable  view,  what  is  the  economic 

argument  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  mentally 
unfortunate  classes? 

64.  Through  whose  efforts,  and  from  what  beginning  was  the 

first  institution  in  America  for  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes  founded? 

65.  What  are  the  two  characteristic  methods  of  deaf-mute 

instruction  in  speaking  and  reading  t 

66.  By  whom  was  the  instruction  of  the  blind  introduced  into 

the  United  States  ? 
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67.  What  do  yoa  kDow  of  Dr.  Howe's  efforts  and  suooess  in 

the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  J 

68.  How  much  is  being  done  in  this  country  for  the  instruc- 

tion of  feeble  minded  children  ? 

69.  What  three  distinct  lines  of  training  are  essential  in  the 

Reformatory  schools  ? 

70.  What  have  been  the  chief  steps  of  progress  in  providing 

for  education  among  the  Indians  ? 

71.  What  classes  of  private  schools  seem  necessary  in  relation 

with  the  public  schools  ? 

72.  What  marked  difference  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 

the  Other  denominations' in  thd  matter  of  denominational 
schools? 

73.  What  is  the  argument  for  evening  schools,   and  what 

classes  of  evening  schools  should  be  maintained  ? 

t  .... 

II.    Baldwin's  Applied  Pstchologt.        Fagbs  219  to  249. 

62.    The  emotions  differ  from  sensations  in  being  occasioned  by 

ideas  not  by  affections  of  the  body. 
-63.    The  emotions  are  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

ideas  awakening  them. 
.  '64.    It  is  the  duty  t>f  the  teacher  to  stimulate  the  emotional 
nature  into  right  activity. 

65.  The  egoistic  emotions  lead  the  individual  to  make  the  best 

of  himself. 

66.  The  emotions  must  be  carried  over  into  resolves  and  acts 

or  their  force  is  wasted. 
.67.  :  Self-respect,  and  .the  elements  of  a  good  disposition  and  of 
manliness,  should  be  cultivated  in  school  life. 

68.  Culture  of  the  altruistic  emotions  elevates  human,  society 

and  increases  human  happiness. 

69.  The  altruistic  emotions  produce  kind  acts  and  these  in 

turn  develop  the  altruistic  emotions. 

70.  Literature  for  the  young  should  present  right  ide^  in  re- 

lation to  the  egoistic  and  altruistic  emotions. 

III«    Kat's  Memory  and  How  to  Impbovb  it.       Faqes  226  to  250. 

47.  'What  i^  the  parallel  between  unconscious  states  of  mental 

activity  and  invisible  existences  in  the  material  world  ? 

48.  What  are  the  necessary  conditions  in  order  that  the  mind 

may  become  conscious  of  its  states  or  acts  ? 

49.  Why  are  some  dreams  remembered  and  some  not  ? 

50.  In  what  sense  is  every  act  of  consciousness  an  act  of  mem- 

ory ? 
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61.    What  testimony  is  given  by  some  who  have  experienced 

the  approach  of  death  in  drowning  ? 
52.    How  is  the  transition  from  conscious  effort  to  unoonscious 

execution  in  walking,  writing,  playing  upon  instruments, 

etc.,  explained  ? 
63.    What,  then,  should  be  the  aim  of  educational  method  as 

regards  the  consciousness  of  mental  processes  ? 

lY.    DbOuimps'  Life  and  Works  of  Pestalozzi.    Paobs  275  to  320. 

59.  Pestalozzi's  New  Year's  address  of  1808  expressive  of  sad 

discouragement. 

60.  Dissimilarity  of  age  and  of  earlier  influences  on  the  part 

of  pupils  one  cause  of  the  failure  at  Yverdun. 

61.  Lack  of  the  authoritative  discipline  necessary  to  so  large 

an  aggregation  of  children  another  cause. 

62.  Discord  between  the  chief  assistants  a  third  cause  of  the 

failure. 

63.  Adverse  report  of  the  examining  commission  appointed  by 

the  Swiss  government. 

64.  Influence  upon  the  school  of  prominent  teachers  who  came 

at  various  times  into  its  corps. 
66.    Incidental  experiment  by  Pestalozzi  in  the  teaching  of 

Latin. 

66.  Pestalozzi's  interviews  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 

the  King  of  Prussia. 

67.  Schmidt's  supremacy  in  the  administration  of  affairs  and 

its  consequences. 

V.    Pbbteb's  Thb  Sbnsbs  akd  The  Will.        Paqbs  201  to  236. 

66.  Impulsive  movements  characterized . 

66.  Internal  cause  of  impulsive  movements. 

67.  Yarious  impulsive  movements  specified. 

68.  ''  Accompanying  "  movements  analogous  in  respect  to  in- 

ternal cause  to  purely  impulsive  movements. 

69.  Characteristic  reflexive  movements. 

70.  Association  of  many  reflexive  movements  with  the  respinir 

tory  Apparatus. 

71.  Reflexive  movements  in  response  to  external  stimulus. 

72.  Evidences  of  the  early  inhibition  of  reflex  movements. 

73.  Inability  of  anatomists  to  determine  the  two  centers  and 

the  path  of  connection  involved  in  the  early  reflex  move- 
ments. 

YI.    Lakgb's  Highbb  Educatiox  of  Women.  Pages  120  to  145. 

50.    Woman's  demand  for  university  admission  a  necessary 
element  in  modern  progress. 
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51.  The  influences  aurroanding  young  women  as  affecting  their 

aspirations. 

52.  Various  manifestations  of  the  desire  for  useful  work. 

53.  Large  proportion  of  women  whose  conditions  point  to  a 

need  of  self-support.' 

54.  Unequal  opportunities  for  women  as  compared  with  men. 

55.  Unjust  standard  of   qualification  set  up  in  considering 

woman's  fitness  for  professional  work. 

56.  Mutual  advantages  secured  to  men  and  women  in  their 

common  practice  of  certain  professions. 

57.  Approval  of  even  the  partial  opportunities  opened  to  the 

women  teachers  of  Berlin. 

VII.    Morrison's  Vbktilatiov  of  School  Buildings.    Pagbs  104 

TO  128. 

65.  The  temperature  of  7(f  not  a  general  standard-^ftiT'oom^ 

fort,  but  merely  an  approximate  average  of  varying 
needs.  \ 

66.  Relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  radiant  heat  as 

compared  with  conducted  and  conveoted  heat. 

67.  The  admission  of  warm  air  at  the  top  of  a  room  and  its 

removal  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  too  rapid  escape  of 
heat. 

68.  Condemnation  of  any  method  of  heating  school-rooms  with- 

out due  provision  for  ventilation. 

69.  The  principle  of  the  open  fire-place  discussed  and  illus- 

trated. 

70.  Provision  in  the  London  High  School  for  warming  the  air 

admitted  to  the  room  thus  effectually  combining  convec- 
tion and  radiation. 

71.  Necessary  conditions  for  the  effectual  heating  of  school 

buildings  by  means  of  stoves. 

72.  Discussion  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  appliances  in  the 

Smead-Rutan  system. 


f  1  was  recently  talking  with  a  good  lady  about  the  great  Fair.    And 

she  was  telling  me  about  a  friend  who  had  been  there  and  had 
brought  her  a  little  memento  of  it.  *^ He  wished  me"  said  she,  "  to 
have  a  little  momentum  of  the  Fair  and  so  he  gave  me  a  little  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  Ferris  wheel."  There  was  undoubtedly  consid- 
erable momentum  in  that  memento.  f.  h.  k. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

English  Notes. 

^THHE  excitement  over  the  question  of  Religious  instruction  in  Lon. 
-^  don  Board  Schools  has  not  abated  and  the  agitation  increases  in 
other  cities.  The  most  important  episode  that  has  occurred  since  the 
last  issue  of  "  Education  "  is  a  meeting  of  the  ''  London  Association  of 
Church  School  Managers  and  Teachers  "  to  consider  what  action  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  aid  from  local  taxes  for  Church  schools. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  addressed  the  meeting,  opposes  the 
Board  Schools  and  considers  it  a  great  injustice  that  all  tax  payers 
should  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  their  support.  He  regards  denomi- 
national teaching  as  the  only  safe  guard  against  infidelity  which  he 
sees  <' coming  like  a  flood  upon  the  .land."  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  parochial  schools  should  share  in  local  taxes  and  equally 
that  the  public  should  not  be  allowed  to  control  such  schools. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Fitches  retirement  from  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Training 
Colleges,  remoYes  the  most  notable  person  after  Matthew  Arnold  who 
has  served  in  the  inspectorate.  It  is  rumored  that  Dr.  Fitch  will  be 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 

English  and  Scotch  Teachers  in  Cimference, 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  English  '<  National  Union  of 
Teachers  "  and  of  the  "  Educational  Institute  ",  Scotland,  was  held  at 
York,  January  27.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  conference  was  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  tenure  of  office ;  other  questions  that 
received  consideration  were  the  pension  scheme,  and  the  place  of  high- 
er education  in  ordinary  public  schools. 

The  Educational  News  (Scotland)  in  commenting  upon  this  gather- 
ing says:  ''For  the  furtherance  of  objects  in  which  both  countries 
alike  are  concerned,  a  30,000  voting  power,  backed  by  a  high  order  of 
intelligence,  will  speedily  prove  a  mighty  factor ;  and  when  the  Irish 
teachers  throw  in  their  lot  with  England,  as  they  are  ready  to  do,  the 
result  will  be  a  triple  alliance  which  Parliament  must  directly  consult 
on  all  educational  questions  with  which  it  will  have  to  deal  When 
the  great  body  of  the  teachers  of  the  three  countries  join  other 
respective  organizations,  there  should  be  a  union  of  at  least  60,000 
ready  to  do  battle  on  all  great  occasions." 

Cavendish  College,  Cambridge,  is  just  entering  into  its  new  build- 
ings, a  handsome  group  in  Tudor  Gothic  style  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  Cambridge.  This  institution  is  really  a 
training  school  for  teachers ;  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  it  from  the 
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fact  that  it  was  founded  (1730)  by  the  Congregational  denomination. 
It  was  organized  under  its  present  name  in  1823. 

The  English  Modern  Language  Association  under  the  presidency  of 
Max  Mtiller  has  just  entered  upon  its  second  year. 

It  having  been  rumored  that  the  government  grant  of  1(75,000  to 
certain  colleges,  allowed  annually  since  1890,  would  be  discontinued, 
a  deputation  from  the  colleges  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  urge  the  continuance  of  the  grant.  The  answer  of  the 
Chancellor  was  assuring  excepting  with  respect  to  King's  College 
(Episcopal)  of  London.  This  college  will  probably  be  dropped  from 
the  list  unless  it  abolishes  its  religious  tests  for  professors. 

University  College.  Londou,  announces  a  practical  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  psycho-physiology  for  the  Easter  term.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  attempt  in  England  to  give  students  systematic  laboratory  in- 
struction in  those  experimental  methods  of  investigating  sense-phe- 
nomena which  are  so  largely  pursued  in  Germany  and  in  our  own 
country. 

Statistics  of  Superior  Institutions,  Germany. 

Official  statistics  of  the  Oerman  Universities  just  published  give  the 
total  number  of  professors  and  privat  doeenten  for  the  summer  semester 
of  1893,  as  2,374  and  of  students  as  28,053.  The  distribution  by 
universities  is  as  follows,  professors  and  students  respectively.  Ber- 
lin, instructors  347,  students  (4,110);  Bonn,  128,  (1,507);  Breslau,  145, 
(1,263);  Erlangen,  55,  (1,137);  Fribourg,  101,  (1,425);  Giessen,  60,' 
(551);  GoBttingen,  116,  (762);  Greifswald,  79,  (874);  Halle,  130, 
(1,434);  Heidelberg,  121,  (1,135);  Jena,  84,  (687);  Kiel,  87,  (611); 
Kcenigsberg,  102,  (683);  Leipzig,  197,  (2,952);  Marburg,  93,  (941); 
Munich,  162,  (3,630);  Munster,  43,  (418);  Eostock,  43,  (405);  Stras- 
bourg, 126,  (903);  Tubingen,  83,  (1,349);  Wurzburg,  72,  (1,276).  The 
distribution  of  students  by  faculties  is  as  follows :  Catholic  Theology, 
1,387;  Protestant,  3,556;  Law,  7,202;  Medicine,  8,131;  Philosophy, 
7,777. 

In  the  nine  Superior  Technical  schools  of  the  empire  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  was  6,446  and  of  instructors,  omitting  the  school  of 
Carlsruhe  which  did  not  report  the  item,  608. 

French  Notes. 

The  Congress  of  physical  education  held  at  Bordeaux  in  October 
was  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of  scientific  men  who  took 
part  in  it.  The  proceedings  were  reported  in  full  in  the  December 
number  of  ''  Education  Physique.'^ 

Becent  official  statistics  of  Erench  secondary  schools  prove  that  at- 
tendance upon  the  public  lyc^es  and  colleges  which  declined  from  1890 
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to  1892  has  beeu  since  increasing.  The  gain  in  the  establishment  for 
boys  is  1800  students  on  a  total  of  85,291  reported  in  1892.  The  gain 
in  the  schools  for  girls,  i.  e.  934,  is  more  significant  still  because  of 
the  very  general  tendency  of  parents  to  prefer  clerical  schools  for  their 
daughters. 

The  January  number  of  the  Bevus  Pedagogique  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting reriew  of  the  recent  work  by  M.  Compayr^,  **  U Evolution 
Intelleetuelle  et  Morale  de  V Enfant ".  The  work  not  only  presents  the 
observations  made  by  M.  Compayr^  himself  upon  his  own  children  but 
draws  freely  from  his  chief  predecessors  in  the  same  class  of  inyesti- 
gations.  It  thus  forms  a  most  valuable  resume  of  the  work  in  this 
field  up  to  date.  In  his  review  M.  Steeg  emphasizes  the  conclusion 
that,  in  spite  of  inheritance,  without  education  the  child  will  be 
nothing,  a  conclusion  opposed  to  the  extreme  notion  that  there  is  only 
'^  reminiscence  "  in  the  nature  of  the  child.  "  The  mental  life,''  says 
M.  Steeg,  '<  is  not  a  series  of  revivals  but  for  each  individual  a  laborious 
and  personal  conquest  of  acquisitions." 

Ali  Pacha  Bey,  nominal  ruler  of  Tunis,  has  issued  a  decree  creating 
a  lycde  (classical  college)  modelled  after  those  of  France.  The  decree 
is  signed  by  M.  A.  Biffault,  secretary  of  the  French  Af  inister  Resident, 
who  practically  administers  the  government. 

EduGotum  in  India, 

Nearly  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  report  of  a  government  Com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  education  in  India, 
was  published.  The  investigation  and  the  efforts  which  grew  out  of 
it  proved  stimulating  in  many  ways  and  current  reports  indicate  that 
the  results  have  been  permanent  and  widely  extended.  The  report  on 
public  instruction  in  Bombay  for  the  year  1891-92  shows  that  the  total 
of  persons  receiving  instruction  at  institutions  of  all  sorts  reached  the 
highest  figure  yet  recorded,  viz.,  634,438.  This  represents  15.76  per 
cent,  of  the  school  going  population  which  is  taken  as  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population.  In  other  words  2.25  per  cent,  of  the  population 
were  under  instruction  as  against  1.57  per  cent,  in  1881-'82.  Further 
analysis  shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  school  going  population  in 
attendance  upon  school  is  27.00  per  cent,  for  boys  and  3.75  per  cent, 
for  girls.  The  actual  number  of  girls  under  instruction  in  public  in- 
stitutions was  67,432  as  against  23,586  in  1882-'83.  Begret  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  endeavor  to  spread  the  English  language  among  the 
natives  meets  with  small  success.  Out  of  a  population  of  26,834,305  in 
the  whole  presidency  only  45,496  are  learning  English.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  girls  attending  schools,  and  in  the  number  of  Ma- 
bomedans  coming  under  instruction  is  noted  as  cause  of  congratula' 
tion.  A.  T.  s. 
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TO  aooommodate  roadert  who  may  wiali  it,  the  Pnblishen  of  Sduoatxov  will  tend  poet* 
paid,  on  reoeipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  tbeae  eolomna. 

The  BA.RBABT  Coast  is  a  delightful  book  by  that  charming  writer,  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Evangelist.  In  these  268  all  too 
brief  pages,  the  author  describes  Gibralter  at  some  length  and  then  takes  the 
reader  over  parts  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis.  With  him  we  go  most 
willingly  down  into  the  desert  as  far  as  Biskra,  and  speculate  on  a  probable 
railway  ride  across  the  illimitable  sands  pf  the  Sahara.  We  gain  new  ideas  of 
the  rulers  and  people  of  North  Africa,  ride  the  swift  camel  and  hear  of  the 
prowess  6f  the  lion  hunter.  It  is  a  fascinating  land,  all  that  coast  country,  in 
its  present  semi-barbaric  civilization  and  past  history.  The  land  of  that  great 
Church  Father,  Augustine,  and  of  fallen  though  once  mighty  Carthage!  This 
is  an  intensely  interesting  book  from  beginning  to  end,  and  admirably  illus- 
trated.   New  York.    Charles  Scribner*  s  Sons. 

Mrs.  Olive  C.  Hapgood  has  prepared  aTeaoher's  Edition  to  her  School  Nee- 
DLE-woBK.  In  this  she  gives  explicit  directions  to  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
work  laid  out  in  the  pupil's  edition,  explains  processes,  maps  out  courses  of 
study,  and  shows  how  Ibis  form  of  manual  training  may  be  made  helpful  in  the 
other  studies  of  the  school.  Mrs.  Hapgood  has  made  one  of  the  best  books  on 
sewing,  and  its  use  in  the  schools  should  be  extensive.    Boston:  Ginn  <&  Co. 

J.  £.  MulhoUand  has  corrected  and  revised  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold's 
Latin  Pbose  Composition,  a  work  which  has  stood  the  test  of  years  of  use  in 
the  school  room  and  is  now  with  but  few  equals.  The  book  is  now  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  American  schools.    New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

William  C.  Collar  and  M.  Grant  Daniel!  have  prepared  The  Beoinnbb's 
Greek  Composition,  based  mainly  upon  Xenopbon's  Anabasis,  Book  I.  One 
hundred  exercises  are  given,  with  notes  and  explanations.  No  vocabulary  is 
given.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Little  People's  Readeb  is  just  the  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  in  the  First  Grade.  The  author,  Georgia  A.  Hodskins,  principal  of 
the  School  street  school,  Springfield,  Mass.,  knows  the  hearts  of  children  and 
has  prepared  a  little  book  delightfully  adapted  to  their  needs.  Text  and  illus- 
trations are  excellent    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  beautiful  book,  in  subject-matter,  artistic  illustration  and  mechanical  exe- 
cution isTHBOUGH  Evangeline^ 8  Countby,  by  Jeannette  A.  Grant,  published 
by  Joseph  Knight  Company,  100  Summer  St ,  Boston,  Mass.  The  beautiful  coun- 
try of  Evangeline  is  graphically  and  poetically  described  in  excellent  prose 
English,  and  the  pictures,  both  in  words  and  in  the  colored  frontispiece  of 
Evangeline,  and  the  thirty  exquisite  half-tone  illustrations  from  original  pho- 
tographs, aid  the  imagination  in  grasping  the  attractive  details,  historic, 
poetic  and  natural,  of  this  land  made  famous  in  Longfellow's  immortal  verse. 
'*  While  lovers  love  and  hearts  are  true,  the  story  of  Evangeline  will  never 
lose  its  interest''  Whoever  reads  this  first  sentence  of  the  book  will  not  lay 
it  down  until  it  has  been  read  to  the  end,  and  it  will  then  receive  the  unstinted 
praise  of  the  reader. 
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Enoch  A.  Bryan,  President  of  Yinoennes  UniTreraity,  has  made  an  exhaastiYe 
stady  of  early  land  tenure  and  has  presented  the  resnlt  of  his  inTestigations 
in  a  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pauses,  under  the  title  of  Ths  Mask  in 
EuBOPB  AND  Ambbioa.  The  subject  is  now  one  of  considerable  importance  and 
is  receiying  attention  by  many  writers.  Dr.  Bryan's  essay  will  serve  to  throw 
much  lif^ht  on  the  subject  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  problem.    Boston:  GJun  <&  Co. 

The  Scientists^  International  Directory  contains  the  names, 
addresses,  special  departments  of  study  and  the  like,  of  professional  and 
amateur  naturalists,  chemists,  physicists,  astronomers,  etc.,  etc.,  all  over  the 
world.  This  is  a  most  useful  work  in  enabling  naturalists  to  keep  track  of 
and  to  communicate  with  one  another.  The  number  of  those  interested  in 
these  subjects  is  a  surprise  to  anyone  who  is  not  himself  devoted  to  these  pur- 
suits. Many  of  our  readers  will  find  this  book  of  very  great  service  in  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  great  army  of  kindred  workers.  Published  by  S.  E. 
Cassino  &  Co.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.    Price,  $5.00. 

Brigitta  is  one  of  Berthold  Auerbaoh's  latest  tales,  but  it  shows  in  no  degree 
a  loss  of  the  power  which  made  its  author  famous  as  a  story  teller.  This  story 
is  simple  and  full  of  tender  pathos  and  is  quite  free  from  complex  structure 
and  elaborate  diction.  Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore  has  prepared  most  satisfactory 
notes  and  an  introduction  to  this  school  edition.    Boston :  Ginn  A  Co. 

The  World's  Congress  of  Religions  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  book 
giving  quite  an  account  of  the  intensely  interesting  speeches  at  the  wonderful 
Parliament  of  Religions  held  in  the  Art  Palace,  at  Chicago,  last  September. 
It  was  a  colossal  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Rev.  Dr.  .John  Henry  Barrows 
and  Judge  Bonney,  and  admirably  and  successfully  carried  out.  It  will  un- 
questionably be  of  benefit, — far  reaching  benefit,  to  the  race.  This  book  pre- 
serves many  of  the  brightest  and  best  thoughts  uttered  during  those  17 
eventful  days.     Boston :    Arena  Publishing  Co. 

Clara  S.  Curtis  bas  revised  Collar's  Eysenbach's  German  Grammar,  a 
work  which  has  had  extensive  use  in  schools.  In  this  revision  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  larger  book  remain  intact,  the  only  change  being  in  the 
retrenchment  of  notes  and  elimination  of  ^  some  parts  of  the  exercises  and  vo- 
cabularies. The  book  is  now  a  compact  and  working  text-book  in  German. 
Boston :  Ginn  A  Co. 

Elementary  Text  Book  of  Physics,  by  J.  D.  Everett,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L., 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
gives,  in  careful,  scientific  language,  a  connected  outline  of  the  main  points  of 
the  theory  of  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Heat,  Light,  Sound  and  Electricity.  The 
aim  of  the  work  is  to  ground  the  young  student  as  thoroughly  in  the  elements 
of  science,  as  in  the  languages,  and  to  prepare  him  to  take  up  later  with  suc- 
cess any  or  all  of  the  subjects  more  in  detail.  The  book  is  neat,  com- 
pact, thorough  and  clear,  in  short,  admirably  covering  its  field.  London: 
Blackie  &  Son;  New  York:    D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

The  Tutorial  Physics.  Vol.  ii.  A  Text-Book  of  Heat,  by  R.  Wal- 
lace Stewart,  D.  Sc,  is  a  compact  and  comprehensive, treatise,  and  leaves  but 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  text  book  for  students  and  a  book  of  refer- 
ence for  scientists,  on  the  subject  indicated.  London:  W.  B.  Clive  ;  New 
York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 
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The  authors  of  the  High  School  Labobatobt  Mahual  of  Phtsios  had  in 
Tiew,  in  preimrinK  their  book,  first  the  teaching  of  physics  by  the  indactiye 
method,  and  secoud  the  providing  of  safflcient  laboratory  work  to  meet  the  en* 
trance  requirements  of  any  college.  The  arrangement  of  the  experiments  is  by 
a  new  plan  and  will  merit  approval.  Every  experiment  is  carefully  marked  out 
and  the  student  must  see,  learn  and  draw  conclusions  for  himself.  The  fl^st 
part  of  the  manual  is  elementary  enough  to  warrant  its  use  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  schools.     Boston :  Ginn  A  Co. 

My  Life  and  Times,  by  Cyrus. Hamlin,  Missionary  in  Turkey,  and  author 
of  Amono  the  Turks,  etc. ,  will  take  its  place  among  the  notable  books  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  permanent  enrichment  of  the  already  rich  and  deeply  inter- 
esting autobiographical  lists  of  recent  times.  The  author  was,  and  still  is, 
a  man  of  brains  and  heart,  whose  life  has  counted  as  a  positive  fprce  on  two 
hemispheres.  He  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  has  described  the  thrilling 
scenes  and  decisive  epochs  of  political  and  social  life  through  which  he  has 
passed,  in  stirring  and  almost  poetic  English.  This  is  a  book  for  thoughtful 
people  to  rejoice  over  as  something  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, to  stimulate  them  to  lives  of  noble  usefulness,  like  the  author^s. 
May  he  be  still  spared  for  further  years  of  enjoyment  and  service.  Boston 
and  Chicago,  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society,  $2.50. 

In  a  work  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  Robert  I.  Fulton  and  Thomas  C. 
Trueblood,  professors  of  elocution,  have  given  everything  essential  in  precept, 
rule  and  example  pertaining  to  the  science   and  art  of  elocution,  under  the 
title  of  Pbactical  Elembntb  of  Elocution.    It  is  designed  as  a  textbook 
for  the  guidance    of  teachers  snd  students  of  expression.     The  work  is  most 
abundantly  supplied  with  extracts  from  the  best  writers  and  speakers  to  illus- 
trate the  rules.    The  teacher  and  student  will  find  in  this  manual  all  that  is 
needed  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  science  and  art  of  elocution.    A 
valuable  feature  is  the  appendix  which  contains  Dr.  J.  W.  Bashford^s  essay  on 
Truth,  Personality  and  Art  in  Oratory.    Boston:  Ginn  A  Co. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  Herbart  Club  made  a  translation  of  Dr.  Kar. 
Lange's  Apperception,  A  Monograph  on  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  and  it  is 
presented  to  American  teachers  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Charles  De  Oarmo. 
Dr.  Lange  in  his  treatise  presents  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  striking 
study  of  the  relation  of  psychology  to  pedagogy,  and  his  book  has  given  a  new 
impetus  to  investigation  and  research  in  this  field.  It  was  an  inspiration  that 
led  the  Herbart  Club  to  take  up  the  study  of  Apperception  and  finally  translate 
Lange's  book.  It  is  a  boon  to  teachers  to  be  able  to  have  and  read  this  treatise 
which  is  so  simple  that  the  cross-road  district  school  teacher  may  read  and 
understand.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  teacher  in 
the  Union.  We  note  a  serious  omission  in  the  absence  of  either  table  of  con- 
tents or  index.  A  later  edition  will  probably  remedy  this  defect.  Boston:  D. 
€•  Heath  A  Co. 

BoBN  IN  the  Whibi.wind,  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  is  a  tale  of  life  in 
the  South  after  the  war,  and  is  one  of  the  best  novels  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  The  author^ s  style  is  very  DicfcensesQue,  the  influence  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish novelist  being  very  notioeable^  but  not  disagreeably  so,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  author  were  a  mere  imitator.  On  the  contrary  he  is  a  strongly 
original  writer  and  has  a  power  of  analysis  of  human  nature  and  motives  that 
marks  hiQi  as  a  novelist  of  first  rank.  We  advise  everyone  who  enjoys  a  good 
s  tory  well  told  to  buy  and  read  this  book.    Boston:  Arena  Publishing  Co.  • 
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The  Ermos  op  Hbobl,  translated  from  hfia  *'  Reehtsphiloaopbte, "  with  an 
introduotion  by  J.  Maobride  Sterrett,  D.  D.,  of  the  Columbian  Universi^^ 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  second  number  of  a  series  of  small,  handy  yolumea, 
each  of  which  will  be  demoted  to  the  clear  and  brief  presentation  of  a  leading 
system  in  the  history  of  modem  ethics.  As  this  branch  of  study  has  made 
recent  rapid  strides  in  our  schools  and  colleges  we  anticipate  that  these  toI- 
nmes  will  find  a  ready  welcome.  The  one  in  hand  is  ably  edited  and  attract! to- 
ly  published.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Ck>. 

We  have  received  Peart  Oiie  of  the  Photographic  Panorama  of  the  World's 
Fair,  published  by  Mast,  Crowell  A  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohi  o.  There  are 
to  be  four  parts,  each  containing  fifty-five  distinct  photographs.     These  are 
excellent  and  help  us  to  live  over  again  the  happy  days  at  the  White  City. 
Price,  16  cents  a  part. 

Thb  Pbycbic  Factobs  of  Ciyiuzatiok,  l^  Lester  F.  Ward,  author  of 
'*  Dynamic  Sociology,  '*  is  a  weighty  volume  in  which  the  author  attempts  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  former  book  to 
the  practical  social  problems  of  the  day.  His  work  is  careful  and  thorough 
and  he  has  produced  a  book  which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  wants,  and 
stimulate  as  well  as  deepen  the  thinking  of  the  profounder  students  of  the 
science  of  sociology.  His  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  his  readers  will  probably 
be  few  in  number,  but  influential.    Boston:  Ginn  and  Co. 

Thb  Biennial  Report  of  thb  Rbcent  Superintendent  of  Public  In. 
8TRUCTI0N  of  THE  STATE  OF  lowA,  J.  B.  Knoepfler,  is  an  able  and  interesting 
volume,  abounding  in  statistics,  suggestions  and  illustrations,  helpful  alike 
to  those  interested  in  Iowa  schools,  and  to  the  general  educational  public. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1893. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage^s  contribution  to  the  discussion  anent  Christianity  and 
Evolution  consists  of  fi?e  lectures  which  are  published  under  the  title  of  Thb 
Ibbbpbbssiblb  Conflict  Bbtwbbn  Two  Wobld-Thbobibs.  Dr.  Savage  is  an 
evolutionist  and  a  Unitarian,  and  as  such  he  replies  to  the  Lowell  Lectures  of 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  He  makes  in  the  clearest  of  language  a  strong  presentation 
of  his  side  of  the  case.  It  is  intensely  interesting  reading  and  is  an  honest, 
fair-minded  contribution  to  the  subject.    Boston :  Arena  Publishing  Co. 
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We  acknowledge  Mveral  oopies  of  The  Amtriean  Pr$9imant  a  handaomelv  printed  monthly 
publication  now  in  Its  fourth  year.  P.  8.  M.BIunro,i39  Pacific  St.,  Broolclyn.  N.  T.  Prioe 

$1.00  a  jrear. Harper* »  Magazine  for  March  18  a  notable  number.     Among  the  timely  and 

inBtructlve  articles  special  mention  may  be  made  of  "  The  Russian  and  his  Jew/'  by  Poult- 
ney  Bigelow  ;  "  A  Rodeo  at  Los  Oios,"  by  Frederic  Remington,  and  •*  The  Welcomes  of  the 
Flowers,"  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson.  Dr.  Frudden  has  an  able  contribution  in  this 
number  on  ''  Tuberculosis  and  its  Prevention."  — Harper' e  Weekly ^  Bazar  and  Young  People 
maintain  their  well-earned  reputation  of  leadership  in  their  several  fields  of  joumalistio 
enterprise. The  FopuUtt  S^itnce  Monthly  opens  with  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  Prohibi- 
tive Liquor  Laws,  by  Appleton  Morgan.    He  maintains  that  they  have  done  more  hann  than 

good  to  the  temperance  cause. ^The  March  number  of  7^  Fonun  bexins  the  17th  vc^nme. 

It  contains  a   sort  of  symposium  on  the  Income  Tax  by  Hon.  Uriel  8.    Hall,  and  Mr. 

David  A.  Wells. ^The  February  Arena,  the  **  Midwinter  ''^number,  oeotains  164  pages,  and 

is  filled  with  able  articles  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  **  The  New  Bible,*:  by  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Gladden,  is  one  of  the  most  notable.  The  February  CoamopoUtan  hw  a  charmingly  il- 
lustrated story  called  **A  Rejected  Manuscript,**  bv  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. ^We  note  the 

change  of  form  in  ZUm*8  Herald^  from  the  old  to  the  new  shape,  which  has  now  been  adopted 

by  almost  all  the  weekly  religious  papers. Weetem  Reeerve  Uniitereiiy  at  Cleveland,  O., 

will  erect  two  new  buildings  this  year,  a  new  physical  laboratory  and  a  large  addition  to 
Guilford  Cottage,  the  dormitory  of  the  College  for  Women.  There  is  a  prospect  also  of  a 
new  Chemical,  Biological  laboratory,  all  indications  of  a  deserved  prosperity. 
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JOSEPH  NEEF  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM  IN 

AMERICA. 

WILL   8.    MONROE,    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY,    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  yet  unwritten. 
Young  as  it  is  in  years,  many  of  the  men  and  movemente 
connected  with  its  beginninpf  are  already  forgotten  or  remembered 
only  by  a  few  special  students.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  written, 
Joseph  Neef  and  his  efforts  to  introduce  Pestalozzianism  in  Ameri- 
ca, during  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  will  be  famil- 
iar to  teachers  generally.  Today,  scarcely  a  score  of  our  profes- 
sional educators  know  more  than  his  name.  Of  the  character  and 
activities  of  this  remarkable  Alsaciaii — who  fought  with  Napoleon, 
taught  with  Pestalozzi,  and  made  the  first  contribution  to  a  peda- 
gogical literature  in  America — the  present  article  is  to  deal.  For 
it,  the  writer  has  taken  possession  of  many  widely  scattered  facts — 
the  various  accounts  of  Pestalozzi's  work  at  Burgdorf,  Owen's  com- 
munistic movement  at  New  Harmony,  the  excellent  articles  by  Mr. 
Gardette^*^  and  Mr.  Wood,^^>  the  printed  books  of  Neef,  letters  and 
other  documents  from  his  daughter — and  these  he  has  endeavored 
to  weave  into  a  continuous  sketch.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  further  study  of  this  wonderful  man, 
thei'e  has  been  appended  a  bibliography,  to  which  the  numbers  in 
the  body  of  the  article  refer.  While  he  has  admired  the  work  of 
this  pioneer  disciple  of  Pestalozzi  and  seemed  to  make  the  touch  of 
the  critical  finger  somewhat  gentle,  he  has  withal,  endeavored  to 
indicate  the  limitations  and  niistakes  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir. 
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Francis  Joseph  Nicholas  Neef  was  bom  at  Soultz,  Alsace,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1770.  His  father  was  a  miller  and  destined  his 
son  for  the  priesthood;  but  when  about  twenty-one  years  old, 
young  Neef  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking  orders,  and  entered  the 
French  army  under  Napoleon.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Arcole, 
Italy,  in  1796,  he  was  severely  wounded  and  forced  to  retire  from 
the  military  sei'vice.  It  was  then  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
education.  When  he  joined  Pestalozzi,  is  nowhere  positively 
stated.  In  the  Plan  of  Education  he  says :  "  About  a  year  after 
Pestalozzi's  school  was  established  I  became  acquainted  with  him." 
The  school  at  Burgdorf  was  opened  in  1799,  so  that  Neef  must 
have  joined  Pestalozzi  in  1800.  The  character  of  his  teaching  at 
Burgdorf  is  best  given  by  Ramsaner^"^  who  was  a  pupil  of  the 
school  at  the  time.  He  says :  ^^  Buss  had  the  scholars  to  sing 
whilst  marching  in  time  two  and  two,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  in  the  large  corridors  of  the  castle.  This  was  our  chief 
pleasure ;  but  our  joy  reached  its  climax  when  our  gymnastic  mas- 
ter Neef,  with  his  peculiar  charm,  took  part  in  it.  This  Neef  was 
aTi  old  soldier  who  had  fought  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
giant  with  a  great  beard,  a  crabbed  face,  a  severe  air,  a  rude  exter- 
ior, but  he  was  kindness  itself.  When  he  marched  with  the  air  of 
a  trooper  at  the  head  of  sixty  or  eighty  children,  his  great  voice 
thundering  a  Swiss  air,  then  he  enchanted  the  whole  house. 
•  «««««  J  should  say  that  Neef,  in  spite  of  the  rudeness  of 
his  exterior,  was  the  pupils'  favorite,  and  for  this  reason  he  always 
lived  with  them  and  felt  happiest  when  amongst  them.  He  played, 
exercised,  walked,  bathed,  climbed,  threw  stones  with  the  scholars 
all  in  a  childish  spirit :  this  is  how  he  had  such  unlimited  author- 
ity over  them.  Meanwhile,  he  was  not  a  pedagogue,  he  onlj^  had 
the  heart  of  one." 

Pestalozzi,  having  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
sulta  in  1802,  was  frequently  called  to  Paris  to  settle  disputes  and 
look  after  interests  involving  Helvetia.  A  philanthropic  society  in 
Paris,  learning  of  his  method  of  instruction,  induced  him  to  send 
one  of  his  teachers  among  them.  Neef,  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  French  and  German  languages,  was  chosen  to  conduct 
the  Paris  school.  This  school,  a  sort  of  orphanage,  and  not  un- 
like the  one  that  Pestalozzi  was  at  the  time  conducting  at  Burg- 
dorf, attracted  genei-al  attention,  and  was  visited  by  numerous  dis- 
tinguished educators  and  philanthropists,  not  a  few  of  whom  were 
Americans. 
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Pomp^e^^^^  gives  this  account  of  Neef  s  Paris  school  and  a  visit 
to  the  same  made  by  Napoleon  :  "  Mons.  Neef,  a  teacher  of  Busg- 
dorf,  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  commenced  teaching  in  the  orphanage, 
where  the  administration  of  the  benevolent  institutions  entrusted  a 
certain  number  of  children  to  him.  '  Napoleon,  wishing  to  see  for 
himself  the  results,  went  to  the  orphanage  accompanied  by  Tally- 
rand,  the  embassador  from  the  United  States,  and  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  people ;  he  left  well  satisfied  with  what  he  saw. 
******  Whilst  all  the  governments  of  Europe  were  thinking 
of  introducing  a  new  system  of  teaching  into  the  elementary 
schools,  a  private  individual,  Mr.  McClure,  conferred  upon  his 
country,  the  United  States,  an  establishment  that  could  vie  with 
the  most  important  schools  of  Europe.  A  singular  chance  led  him 
toward  the  improvement  of  his  country's  instruction.  In  1804  he 
was  in  Paris,  and  had  a  great  desire  to  see  Napoleon.  He  applied 
to  the  ambassador  from  the  United  States  who  took  him  to  the 
meeting  where  Napoleon  had  gone  to  see  the  results  of  Neef  s 
teaching  of  the  orphans.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  exer- 
cises were  going  on,  McClui*e,  absorbed  in  looking  at  Napoleon* 
saw  nothing  else ;  but,  when  going  away,  he  heard  Tall3rrand  say 
to  Napoleon,  It  is  too  much  for  us.  This  remark  struck  him  ;  he 
returned  to  the  room  and  learned  from  Neef  the  object  of  the 
meeting ;  and,  as  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  he  saw  at  once  all  that  Pesta- 
lozzi^s  system  could  do  to  benefit  their  condition.  He  made  a  very 
favorable  offer  to  Neef  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  later  on  to  New 
Harmony  to  found  a  Pestalozzian  Institute." 

The  circumstances  and  date  of  Mr.  McClure's  visit  to  Paris,  as 
given  by  Neeff ^^^  himself,  are  as  follows :  "  In  the  summer  of  1805, 
Mr.  William  McClure,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
most  enlightened  sons,  happened  to  visit  Helvetia's  interesting 
mountains  and  valleys.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  Cabell,  a 
brother  of  the  present  governor  of  Virginia.  Pestalozzi's  school 
attracted  their  notice.  They  repaired  thither  and  to  be  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  solidity,  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  Pestalozzi's 
method  displayed  before  his  eyes,  and  to  form  an  unalterable  wish 
of  naturalizing  it  in  his  own  country,  were  operations  succeeding 
each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  Mr.  McClure  took  them  for 
one  and  the  same  operation.  As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  Paris, 
Mr.  McClure  sought  and  sent  for  me.     '  On  what  terms,'  said  the 
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magnanimous  patriot,  '  would  you  go  to  my  country,  and  introduce 
there  your  method  of  education  ?  I  have  seen  Pestalozzi,  I  know 
his  system  ;  my  country  wants  it  and  will  receive  it  with  enthusi- 
asm. I  engage  to  pay  your  passage,  to  secure  your  livelihood. 
Go  and  be  your  master's  apostle  in  the  new  world.'  My  soul  was 
warmed  with  admiration  at  such  uncommon  generosity.  Republi- 
can by  inclination  and  principle,  and  of  course  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  new  order  of  things  that  was  established  under  my  eyes,  I 
was  not  only  glad  to  quit  Europe,  but  I  burnt  with  desire  to  see 
that  country,  to  live  in  it,  to  be  useful  to  it  which  can  boast  of  such 
citizens.  But  what  still  more  heightens  Mr.  McClure's  magnan- 
imity is,  that  I  did  not  at  that  period  understand  English  at  all- 
Two  years  at  least  were  to  be  allowed  for  my  acquiring  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  this  land  ;  during  which  space  I  had 
no  other  resource  left  but  Mr.  McClure's  generosity.  But  neither 
this  nor  any  other  consideration  could  stagger  his  resolution. 
Thus  it  was  that  I  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  new  world  " 

The  following  document,  copied  from  the  original  kindly  loaned 
to  the  writer  by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Richard  Owen,  states  clearly 
and  briefly  the  agreement  between  Neef  and  McClure  :  "Professor 
Neef  agrees  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  U.  S.  of  America  and 
teach  children  after  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  for  three  years  from 
the  date  of  his  arrival,  in  consequence  of  which  Wm.  Maclure 
agrees  to  pay  Professor  Neef's  expenses  from  Paris  to  the  U.  S.  of 
America  to  the  amount  of  Three  thousand  Two  hundred  Livres 
Toumois,  and  to  make  good  to  Professor  Neef  whatever  sum  as 
salary  he  may  receive  for  teaching  said  methods  that  falls  short  of 
Five  hundi'ed  Dollar^  per  Annum  during  the  three  years  or  the 
time  Professor  Neef  may  continue  to  teach  the  system  of  Pesta- 
lozzi. Paris,  19th  March,  1806.  WM.  MACLURE."  On  the 
back  of  the  same  is  the  following:  "Paris,  19th  March,  1806. 
Received  from  Wm.  Maclure  Three  thousand  two  hundred  Livres 
Toumois  in  full  for  my  expenses  to  the  U.  S.  of  America  agreeable 
to  the  terms  of  the  Within  Engagement.  NEEF."  What  broad 
humanitarianism  I  Well  might  Mr.  Maclure's  biographerP^  say 
of  him :  "  He  devoted  his  talents  and  his  wealth,  not  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  greater  fortune,  or  personal  agrandizement,  or  sensual 
indulgence,  but  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  his  fellow-men,  bom  and  living  in  circum- 
stances not  as  favorable  to  happiness  as  himself." 
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Neef  opened  his  school  in  Philadelphia  in  1809,  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Schuylkill,  near  where  the  Fairmount  water  works  are  now  lo- 
cated. The  school  house  was  situated  on  a  hill  and  near  it  were 
two  other  buildings,  used  as  the  dwelling  house  and  dormitories. 
They  were  plainly  built,  of  rough,  substantial  material,  but  they 
were  well-ventilated  and  comfortable.  On  this  spot,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
dette  tells  us,  Mr.  Neef  succeeded  in  collecting  over  one  hundred 
pupils,  most  of  them  sons  of  the  best  families  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia, and  nearly,  but  not  quite,  all  of  them  boarders.  A  kins- 
man of  Mr.  Gardette^^^  has  thus  described  this  institution:  "I 
lived  at  the  school  for  four  years  (from  my  seventh  bo  my 
eleventh).  During  this  period  I  saw  no  book,  neither  was  I  taught 
my  alphabet.  The  chief  subjects  taught  us  orally,  were  the  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences ;  and  the  idea  was 
to  make  us  understand  the  object  and  application  of  all  we  learned. 
******  Our  outdoor  life  was  equally  curious.  We  never 
wore  hats,  winter  or  summer,  and  many  of  us  went  barefooted  also 
during  the  warm. weather.  Our  master,  hatless  as  ourselves,  would 
lead  us  on  long  tramps  through  the  adjacent  country,  talking,  as 
we  went,  upon  agriculture,  botany,  mineralogy  and  the  like,  in  a 
pleasant,  descriptive  way,  and  pointing  out  to  us  their  practical  il- 
lustration in  the  grain  fields,  the  gardens,  the  rocks  and  streams 
along  our  route.  And  wherever  we  came,  we  were  always  recog- 
nized by  our  bare  heads  and  hardy  habits  as  '  the  Neef  boys  from 
the  Falls.'  We  were  encouraged  in  all  athletic  sports,  were  great 
swimmers  and  skaters,  walkers  and  gymnasts.  In  the  pleasant 
weather  we  went  to  bathe  twice  every  day  in  the  Schuylkill,  with 
Neef,  who  was  an  accomplished  swimmer,  at  our  head.  It  was 
possibly  owing  to  these  amusements  and  exercises  being  taken  in 
common  with  our  master  that  there  existed  between  Neef  and  his 
pupils  a  freedom  so  great  as  to  be  sometimes,  I  fear,  slightly  incon- 
sistent with  good  breeding  or  the  deference  due  from  pupil  to 
teacher.  But  this  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  system,  and  Mr. 
Neef  was  a  thoroughly  good-tempered,  simple-mannered,  and  amia- 
ble man,  without  an  atom  of  false  pride  or  pedagogism."  How  like 
the  characterization  by  Ramsaner ! 

The  school  was  continued  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  for  a 
little  more  than  three  years  with  great  success,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Village  Green,  Chester  County.  While  here,  among 
other  pupils,  was  one  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  subsequently  the 
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famous  Admiral.     But  the  change  proved  disastrous  ;  and  after  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Gait,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  whose  sons  had  been  under  Neef  s  tuition  at  Village 
Green,  he  moved  his  school  thither.   The  Louisville  school  did  not 
prosper  as  he  had  hoped.     It  was  given  up  and  he  purchased  a 
farm  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  which  he  continued  to  oper- 
ate  until  1826  when  Robert  Owen  induced  him  to  go  to  New  Har- 
mony, Indiana,  and  join  his  community  and  supervise  the  schools 
of  the  same.     A  writer^  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education 
(Boston)   for  March,    1827,   says   of  the   New  Harmony  school : 
"  The  system  is  the  improved  Pestalozzian  ;   and  of  course  they 
never  attempt  to  teach  children  what  they  cannot  comprehend. 
In  consequence  all  kinds  of  dogmas  of  every  sect  or  persuasion  are 
banished  from   the  schools,   but  the   purest  and  unsophisticated 
morals  are  taught  by  example  and  precept.     In  the  infant  school  a 
friendly  feeling  and  equanimity  of  temper,  kindness  and  mild  dis- 
position towards  one  another  is  taught  more  by  example  than  pre- 
cept.''    And  Sir  Rowland  HilK*^    in  mentioning  the  same  says : 
*' Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  advantages  of  the  system.     The  nat- 
uralists having  made  the  children  acquainted  with  their  wants,  the 
little  creatures  swarm  over  the  woods,  and  bring  in  such  an  abun- 
dance of  specimens  that  they  are  forming  several  immense  collec- 
tions, some  of  which  they  will  present  to  new  communities,  and 
others  will  be   exchanged   for  collections  in   other   parts  of  the 
world."     Mr.  Dunnf*^  in  an  editorial  on  "  New  Harmony's  Influ- 
ence," in  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel^  says  :  "  At  the  founding  of  the 
community  William  McClure,  an  educator  and  political  economist 
of  high  attainments,  and  Joseph  Neef,  a  disciple  and  associate  of 
Pestalozzi,  took  charge  of  the  mental  and  manual  training  of  the 
colony.      In  addition  to  the  school-room,  frequent  lectures  were 
given  on  various  subjects,  and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  agri- 
culture and  all  branches  of  industry  were  inti'oduced.  *♦♦♦♦* 
But  beyond  their  immediate  labors,  there  was  certainly  an  educa- 
tional influence  in  the  New  Harmony  work  that  must  have  been 
widely  felt." 

But  the  New  Harmony  community  was  given  up  in  1828  and 
Mr.  Neef  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  later  to  Steuben ville,  Ohio, 
where  he  conducted  a  school  for  a  short  time.  In  1834  he  re- 
turned to  New  Harmony  where  he  continued  to  live  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  April  8,  1854.      Robert  Dale  OwenC^*^  in  hia 
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autobiographical  sketches  has  this  to  say  of  him :  ^^  Simple, 
straight-forward,  and  cordial,  a  proficient  in  modem  languages,  a 
good  musician,  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Pestalozzi's  institu- 
tion an  excellent  mode  of  teaching.  To  his  earlier  life,  as  an 
officer  under  Napoleon,  was  due  a  blunt,  off-hand  manner  and  an 
abrupt  style  of  speech,  enforced,  now  and  then,  with  an  oath  —  an 
awkward  habit  for  a  teacher,  which  I  think  he  tried  ineffectually 
to  get  rid  of.  One  day,  when  I  was  within  hearing,  a  boy  in  his 
class  used  profane  language.  '  Youngster,'  said  Neef  to  him,  *  you 
mustn't  swear.  It's  silly  and  its  vulgar,  and  it  means  nothing. 
Don't  let  me  hear  you  do  so  agfain.'  '  But,  Mr.  Neef,'  said  the 
boy,  hesitating,  and  looking  half-frightened,  '  if — if  its  vulgar  and 
wrong  to  swear,  why — '  *  Well,  out  with  it !  Never  stop  when  you 
want  to  say  anything :  that  is  another  bad  habit.  You  wished  to 
know  why — '  'why  you  swear  yourself,  Mr.  Neef?'     'Because  I'm 

a  d d  fool.     Don't  you  be  one,  too.'     With  all  his  roughness, 

the  good  old  man  was  a  general  favorite  alike  with  children  and 
adults.  Those  whose  recollections  of  Harmony  extend  back  thirty 
years  preserve  a  genial  remembrance  of  him  walking  about  in  the 
sun  of  July  or  August,  in  linen  trousers  and  shirt,  always  bare- 
headed, sometimes  barefooted,  with  a  grandchild  in  his  arms,  and 
humming  to  his  infant  charge  some  martial  air,  in  a  wonderful 
bass  voice,  which,  it  is  said,  enabled  him,  in  his  younger  days, 
when  giving  commands  to  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  distinctly  heard 
by  ten  thousand  men." 

Neef  was  married  July  5, 1803,  1o  Eloisa  Buss,  sister  of  Johannes 
Buss,  teacher  of  geometry  and  drawing  in  Pestalozzi's  school.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  old  castle  at  Burgdorf  and  was 
witnessed  by  Pestalozzi,  his  wife,  and  other  members  of  the  insti- 
tution. Johannes  Buss  had  two  of  his  brothers  in  Pestalozzi's 
school ;  and,  being  desirous  of  having  his  sister  educated  there 
also,  he  induced  Madame  Pestalozzi  to  take  Eloisa  under  her 
charge.  She  was  taught  there  privately  for  three  years — the 
school  being  exclusively  for  boys — and  Neef  was  her  teacher  of 
French.  In  his  Plan  of  Education  he  thus  speaks  of  her: 
"  Mistress  Neef,  according  to  what  she  very  often  tells  me,  and  I 
of  course  must  believe,  is  an  excellent  contriver  in  housekeeping ; 
she  shall,  therefore,  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  our 
domestic  affairs.  Like  the  honest  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  I  chose  my 
wife  not  for  a  glossy  surface,  but  such  other  qualities  as  I  thought 
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would  wear  well.  I  shall  bestow  no  further  eulogy  upon  said 
lady,  lest  my  reader  should  imagine  I  am  still  in  love  with  her, 
which  would  be  a  very  unfashionable  mistake  indeed.  No  husband 
who  has  outlived  the  honeymoon  will  be  astonished  at  this  assertion 
of  mine,  as  soon  as  he  shall  know  that  I  have  been  married  these 
five  long  years." 

That  Mrs.  Neef  had  her  share  of  trouble  with  her  simple-hearted 
pedagogical  husband,  is  evidenced  by  this  incident  told  by  one  of 
his  Philadelphia  pupils:  "  Mr.  Neef  had  no  inclination  for  society, 
and,  on  occasions  when  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  visit 
the  city,  his  wife,  an  excellent  and  notable  woman,  would  tie  a 
cravat  (which  he  habitually  went  without)  round  his  neck,  and 
slap  a  hat  on  his  head,  much  to  his  disgust  and  annoyance. 
'  Alas  I '  he  would  exclaim  at  such  times  with  a  mock  resignation  ; 
*'  must  I  again  have  the  rope  round  my  neck.'  It  usually  happened, 
on  these  excuraions  citywards,  that,  taking  off  his  hat  in  the  stage 
or  at  the  first  halt  on  his  route,  he  forgot  all  about  that  superfluous 
article,  and  would  return  to  his  good  lady  hatless  as  usual.  And 
if  the  day  had  been  warm,  the  cravat  generally  shared  the  fate  of 
the  hat.  To  guaixi  against  these  frequently  recurring  losses,  Mrs.- 
Neef  had  recourse,  finally,  to  the  plan  of  attaching  her  hiisband's 
name  and  address  inside  the  crown  of  his  headgear." 

Those  who  knew  Neef  well  describe  him  as  being  "  a  man  of  un- 
usual abilities  and  eccentric  character,  a  profound  scholar,  a  deep 
and  original  thinker,  a  thorough  philosopher,  and  a  sincere,  honest 
man."  In  pensonal  appearance  he  was  "  firm-knit,  sinewy,  com- 
pact of  form,  with  a  bright,  dark  eye,  and  close-cut,  coal-black  liair, 
the  figure  and  gait  of  a  well-drilled,  graceful  soldier,  the  face  of  a 
Roman  Tribune,  the  mind  of  a  sage,  and  the  heart  of  a  child." 
The  same  writer  ^*^  says :  **  Though  possessing  agreeable  manners, 
Mr.  Neef  had  no  inclination  for  society."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order  as  is  indicated  by  a  certificate  issued  August  12, 
1816,  by  "the  Worshipful  Master  and  Officere  of  Lodge  No.  69, 
held  in  the  Borough  of  Chester,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania"  and  certifying  that  "  Brother  Joseph 
Neef  was  regularly  Entered,  Passed,  and  Raised  to  the  Sublime 
degree  of  a  Master  Mason  in  our  Lodge."  Another  document 
states  that  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  the  6th  month  (June)  1812, 
Joseph  Neef  of  the  Falls   of  the  Schuylkill  was  duly  elected  a 
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corresponiling  member."  These  and  other  documents,  preserved 
by  Mi's.  Owen  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  writer,  show  a 
breadth  of  interest  and  sympathy  hardly  to  be  expected  from  one 
of  his  peculiar  temperament. 

Although  Christopher  Dock's  Schul-Ordnung  is  the  oldest  book 
in  America  on  the  art  of  teaching,  it  was  printed  in  German  and 
has  only  lately  been  translated.  Neef's  Plan  of  Education  may  be 
said  to  be  the  firat  strictly  pedagogical  book  written  and  published 
in  the  new  world.  The  full  title  reads :  Sketch  of  a  Plan  and 
Method  of  Education  founded  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Faculties  and  Natural  Reason,  suitable  for  the  offspring  of  a  Free 
People  and  for  all  Rational  Beings.  By  Joseph  Neef,  formerly  a 
co-adjutor  of  Pestalozzi  at  his  school  near  Berne,  Switzei*land. 
Philadelphia :  Printed  for  the  Author,  1808.     pp.  168. 

In  the  preface  the  author  pays  this  tribute  to  his  master :  "  There 
lives  in  Europe,  beneath  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  an  old  man  whose 
name  is  Pestalozzi,  a  man  as  respectable  for  goodness  of  his  heart 
as  for  the  soundness  of  his  head.  This  man  endowed  by  nature, 
or  rather  nature's  god,  with  the  felicity  of  an  observing  mind,  was 
forcibly  struck  by  the  vices,  follies,  and  extravagancies  of  the  supe- 
rior i-anks,  and  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  debasement  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  society.  He  perceived  that  from  these  impure 
sources  flowed  all  the  miseries  that  afflicted  his  unhappy  fellow- 
creatures.  Being  no  disciple  of  Zeno,  the  woes  of  his  brethren 
naturally  imparted  their  anguish  to  his  sensible  heart.  The  host 
of  calamities,  under  which  he  saw  his  fellow-men  growning,  deeply 
grieved  his  feeling  soul,  and  the  gulf  of  evils,  into  which  he 
viewed  mankind  plunged,  called  forth  the  most  cordial  and  sincere 
compassion.  Tears  fell  from  his  mourning  eyes  but  they  were 
manly  tears.  Far  from  being  disheartened  by  such  a  sad  spectacle, 
he  had  the  courage  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  human  misery ; 
he  went  even  a  step  farther  and  endeavored  to  find  out  a  whole- 
some remedy,  calculated  to  destroy  at  their  very  source  those  evils 
which  inundate  the  world.  ******  jj^  therefore 
established  a  school.  Other  men,  animated  by  his  philosophical 
enthusiasm,  joined  him  ;  and  thus  began  a  work  which  will  render 
Pestalozzi's  name  as  dear  and  venerable  to  posterity  as  the  deeds 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries  will  render  them  execrable  to  future 
generations.  ******  About  a  year  after  Pestalozzi's 
school  was   established,  I   became   acquainted  with  him  and   hiji 
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noble  undertaking.  Previously  I  had  read  several  of  his  Vritinga 
and  admired  both  his  profound  reasoning  powers  and  generous 
sentiments.  By  the  interference  of  some  of  our  mutual  friends  I 
became  one  of  his  disciples,  or  if  you  please,  collaborators." 

Then  follows  a  brief  account  of  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Maclure, 
already  alluded  to,  and  a  discussion  of  the  scope  of  education. 
The  first  chapter  after  this  introduction  discusses  Speech  or  Speak- 
ing. In  this  he  makes  a  plea  for  the  study  of  natural  objects. 
"  To  unfold  any  faculty  whatever  we  must  exercise  it,  and  to  exer- 
cise it  we  must  possess  means  fitted  for  exercising  it.  And  these 
means  we  have  in  abundance.  Let  us  but  open  up  our  eyes.  The 
whole  cabinet  of  nature,  beings  and  objects,  animate  and  inanimate^ 
obtrude  themselves  as  it  were,  on  us ;  and  yet  how  neglected  they 
are  !  how  little  use  is  made  of  our  faculties  and  these  invaluable 
means  !"  The  second  chapter — one  of  the  longest — discusses 
Numbera  and  Calculation.  He  distinguishes  between  calculating 
and  cyphering,  and  urges  early  objective  instruction  in  the  former. 
'^  As  it  is  evident  that  all  our  numerical  notions  proceed  from 
objects,  we  shall  of  course  begin  our  studies  by  them.  Easily 
movable  things,  as  beans,  peas,  little  stones,  marbles,  small  boards 
shall  be  our  first  instructors.'*  The  third  chapter  is  given  to 
Geometry  and  the  fourth  to  Drawing.  To  both  of  these  subjects 
he  attaches  an  importance  comparable  with  that  of  the  best  educa- 
tors of  our  own  day.  Chapter  five  is  given  to  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing. In  this  the  unphonetic  character  of  English  speech  gets  a 
good  deal  of  just  condemnation.  The  sixth  chapter  discusses 
Grammar  and  the  seventh  chapter  Ethics  or  Morals.  In  the  latter 
the  Golden  Rule  furnishes  the  basis  of  his  instruction.  Natural 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry  are  discussed  in  the 
three  succeeding  chapters.  The  value  of  each  of  these  is  strongly 
stated  and  methods  of  teaching  them  clearly  set  forth.  '"  Our  arts 
and  sciences  are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  means  by  which  the 
natural  faculties  of  the  growing  man  should  be  gradually  brought 
to  their  maturity." 

Gymnastics  or  Exercise  is  the  title  of  chapter  eleven.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  subjects  taught  by  him  in 
Pestalozzi's  school  at  Burgdorf ;  and  the  importance  of  systematic 
lx)dily  exercise  is  here  stated  with  great  clearness.  Methods  of 
teaching  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  are  given  in  chapter  twelve. 
Music,  Poetiy,  Geography,  and  Lexicology  are  considered  in  the 
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next  four  chapters,  and  in  conclusion  the  author  discusses  some- 
what briefly  the  internal  management  of  his  ideal  school.  "  It 
would  be  next  to  insulting  the  good  sense  of  my  readers  should  I 
attempt  to  tell  them  upon  what  footing  I  shall  be  with  my  pupils, 
for  they  know  enough  of  me  and  my  system  to  perceive  that  the 
grave,  doctorial,  magisterial,  and  dictorial  tone  shall  never  insult 
their  ears  ;  and  that  they  shall  never  hear  of  a  cat  o'  nine  tails ; 
that  I  shall  be  nothing  else  but  their  friend  and  guide,  their  school- 
fellow, play-fellow,  and  messmate."  And  all  this  his  students  tell 
us  he  was  to  them. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  book  is  sadly  prophetic  of  the 
author's  subse(][uent  career.  "  Should  my  project  of  forming  my 
own  school  miscarry,  then  the  director  of  some  already  established 
seminary  will  perhaps  please  to  accept  my  service ;  and  if  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  I  shall  in  all  likelihood  find  out  some  re- 
mote, obscure  village,  whose  hardy  youth  want  a  schoolmaster. 
Hear  it,  ye  men  of  the  world !  To  become  an  obscure,  useful,  coun- 
try schoolmaster  is  the  highest  pitch  of  my  worldly  ambition." 

Neef  s  second  published  book  was  a  translation  of  Condillac's 
Logic.  The  full  title  reads  :  The  Logic  of  Condillac.  Translated 
by  Joseph  Neef  as  an  illustration  of  the  Plan  of  Education  estab- 
lished at  his  School  near  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  1809. 
pp.  138.  It  is  a  literal  translation  without  notes  or  comments  by 
the  translator.  His  third  book  was :  The  Method  of  Instructing 
Children  Rationally  in  the  Arts  of  Writing  and  Reading.  By 
Joseph  Neef.  Philadelphia,  1818.  In  this  book  he  elaborates  his 
ideas  on  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  outlined  in  his  Plan 
of  Education.  In  the  preface  he  writes :  "  Whether  my  plan  be 
good  or  bad,  better  or  worse  than  others,  is  to  be  decided  by  those 
who  make  proper  trial  of  it ;  and  to  them  I  dedicate  the  following 
instructions  for  teachers."  His  daughter  writes^^'^  that  he  also 
wrote  a  book  giving  his  method  of  teaching  the  French  lan- 
guage, but  the  manuscript  never  was  printed. 

Of  Neef  s  influence  as  an  educator  but  few  traces  remain.  His 
books  on  education — excellent  pedagogical  treatises — have  fallen 
into  undeserved  neglect  and  are  now  out  of  print.  The  number  of 
students  under  his  charge  was  never  large  at  any  one  time  ;  and 
these,  if  distinguished  at  all,  were  not  in  educational  lines.  That 
his  teachings  bore  the  scientific  impress,  is  witnessed  by  all  who 
have  left  records  of  his  work.     Dr.   Wickersham  <^^>  says  of  his 
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school  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill :  "  It  was  governed  without 
punishment  of  any  kind.  The  pupils  used  no  books  but  were 
taught  orally  and  mainly  in  the  open  air.  Frequent  excursions 
were  taken,  that  instruction  might  be  fresh  from  the  book  of 
nature.  Mr.  Calkins^^^  thinks  that  the  cause  of  Neef  s  apparent  in- 
ability to  markedly  influence  the  educational  activities  of  the  New 
World  was  because  "he  failed  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of 
Americanizing  the  Pestalozzian  system  instead  of  merely  transplant- 
ing it."  But  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  Neef's  books  and  of  his 
actual  teaching  does  not  sustain  Mr.  (Oalkin's  point.  Two  other 
and  different  reasons  seem  more  conclusive  to  the  present  writer : 
His  work  lacked  permanency.  Had  he  remained  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  received  a  large  measure  of  success  and  where  his  ideas 
were  appreciated  and  endorsed,  his  name  today  might  be  one  of  the 
best  known  in  the  annals  of  American  education.  But  he  was 
easily  discouraged  and  easily  persuaded,  and  too  often  followed  the 
advice  of  well-meaning  but  carelessly-informed  friends.  There  is, 
however,  a  deeper  meaning  to  be  attached  to  Neef  s  seeming  fail- 
ure :  he  came  to  America  twenty-five  years  too  soon.  At  the  time 
of  his  coming,  only  a  few  generous  souls  like  IVf aclure  were  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The  renaissance  in 
American  education  had  not  yet  begun.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  the  intellectual  revival  which  ushered  into  active  service  such 
men  as  Henry  Barnard,  Horace  Mann,  Walter  Johnson,  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  and  James  Wadsworth,  would  have  given  Joseph  Neef 
foremost  rank  in  the  great  movement  which  developed  the  Amer- 
ican public  school. 
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TJIB  PL  A  CE   OF  THE  MYTH  IN  MODERN 

EDUCATION. 

MISS    ELLA   L.    OUPTILL,   POBT   ANGELES,    WASH. 

THERE  came  a  day  when  men  realized  that  there  had  been  a 
reformation  in  Education.  They  did  not  know  how  it  came, 
they  had  not  heard  the  clash  and  din  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
reform,  they  had  not  seen  the  fires  in  which  it  had  been  forged, — 
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they  only  saw  the  new  Phoenix  rise  triumphant  from  the  ashes  of 
the  old.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  fell  down  and  worshipped ;  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  welcomed  all  that  had  ahout  it  the  appear- 
ance of  newness ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  under  the  influence  of 
such  adulation  and  such  stimulation  for  still  hroader  achievement, 
that  education  has  in  some  instances  swung  round  to  an  extreme 
position. 

But  whatever  there  may  be  of  unf ulfilment  and  incompleteness 
in  the  education  of  to-day,  to  its  everlasting  praise  it  must  be  said, 
that  it  has  unhesitatingly  assumed  all  its  responsibilities  in  their 
largest  sense.  It  realizes  that  its  province  is  to  train  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  nature  of  humanity.  It  was  a  great  step  which 
transplanted  true  education  from  its  abiding  place  in  the  garret, 
where  a  Franklin,  a  Webster,  or  a  Lincoln  worked  out  his  own 
intellectual  development,  to  the  school-ix)om,  which  was  to  serve  in 
a  true  way  the  fitting  of  rich  as  well  as  poor  for  the  true  life. 

Although  the  mighty  reform  came  noiselessly,  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  hard  earned  victory.  It  was  the  product  of  deep  thought 
*nd  most  careful  experiment  and  devoted  service  on  the  part  of  its 
champions.  To  attempt  to  discuss  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  would  be  useless  here,  but  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  call  to  mind  the  policy  which  characterized  the  new 
education — that  of  probing  to  the  very  depths  all  that  came  before 
it  for  consideration. 

It  was  this  vigorous  policy  which  made  not  only  the  new  educa- 
tion a  success,  but  upon  which  must  rest  the  success  of  future 
systems  of  education.  The  mission  of  the  educator  is  like  that  of 
the  physician, — to  watch  for  symptoms,  to  diagnose,  to  cure. 
Accurate  diagnosis  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  educational,  as  well 
as  in  the  medical  world. 

That  such  things  as  "  fads  "  have  been  known  in  the  new  edu- 
cation, attests  the  fact  that  there  have  been  times  when  educators 
have  forgotten  the  original  principle  of  the  reform.  It  is  through 
laxity  of  supervision  that  '-  fads  "  ever  appear  in  our  public  schools. 
A  complete  diagnosis  of  any  "  fad  "  will  surely  end  in  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  school-room. 

The  "fad"  with  which  it  is  the  purport  of  this  article  to  deal,  is 
that  of  using  Greek  mythology  in  primary  education.  There  are 
three  virtues  claimed  for  it  by  those  who  favor  its  use ; — namely, 
that  it  is  classic,  that  it  stimulates  sentiment,  and  that  it  develops 
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imagination.  The  use  of  ancient  mythology  in  the  education  of 
young  children  was  the  outcome  of  much  discussion  which  led  to 
a  conviction  that  these  three  needs  must  be  filled.  The  error  was 
not  in  the  conception  of  the  idea  but  in  its  execution.  That  a  dead 
and  gone  religion  should  be  chosen  as  embodying  the  best  material 
for  these  three  departments  of  the  child's  education,  shows  simply 
a  lack  of  the  critical  analysis  which  such  a  case  demanded. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  fallacy  of  the  first  argument  given. 
The  theory  that  the  child  from  his  earliest  school  life  should  be 
made  familiar  with  classic  literature  is  a  correct  one.  The  best  in 
the  literature  of  all  past  ages  is  the  inheritance  which  has  come 
down  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  and  there  is  no  age  too  early 
in  the  school  life  of  the  child  for  the  teacher  to  begin  to  engraft 
into  his  nature  the  love  for  the  best,  and  only  the  best,  in  literature. 
Homer's  Iliad  is  a  classic,  but  it  has  never  been  used  in  primary 
school-rooms.  Upon  experiment  it  would  probably  prove  itself 
unadapted  to  primary  use.  Homer's  subject,  however,  as  patched 
up  by  this  writer  and  that,  until  it  has  lost  all  of  its  original 
elegance,  is  given  as  a  substitute.  Many  of  the  adaptations  thus 
used  are  cut  from  cheap  magazines  and  are  anything  but  fine  lit- 
erary efforts,  yet  they  take  the  place  of  classics,  and  are  used  as  a 
means  of  stamping  the  child's  mind  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
purest  and  loftiest  in  literary  style  and  composition.  Surely  care- 
ful thought  would  have  revealed  before  this,  that  none  of  these 
petty  little  stories  which  are  being  read  to  the  children,  fulfil  the 
purpose  of  Homer's  Iliad,  any  more  than  the  rough  block  of  mar- 
ble, untouched  by  the  master  hand,  carries  the  same  message  to  the 
human  mind  as  the  chaste  statue  in  its  perfection.  Educatoi-s 
have,  however,  accepted  the  word  "  classic "  in  its  broad  sense, 
which  embraces  the  best  in  literature  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  choosing  the  best  from  our  own  literature,  even  Hawthorne's 
tales  could  not  be  given  a  foremost  place.  These  tales  are  notice- 
ably inferior  in  literary  style  and  composition  to  his  own  master- 
piece, and  when  compared  with  other  masterpieces,  they  are 
assigned  a  place  in  the  rear  rank.  The  selecting  of  classics  for 
the  school-room  is  a  delicate  task,  which  should  be  governed  by 
the  most  cultivated  power  of  choice,  or  there  will  be  vastly  more 
harm  done  than  if  classics  had  never  been  thought  of  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools. 

The  next  theory  considered  is,  that  ancient  mythology  stimu- 
lates sentiment  in  the  child. 
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Parents  and  other  interested  onlookers,  even  Lord  Tennyson 
himself,  have  bemoaned  the  fact  that  our  modern  education  has 
become  so  intensely  practical  in  its  nature.  With  its  microscope 
and  tweezers,  it  leaves  little  inclination  toward  idealization  and 
tenderness,  they  say.  Mothers  read  to  their  children  a  myth  or 
fairy  tale  and  are  startled  because  the  children  immediately  ques- 
tion the  veracity  and  probability  of  the  whole  story.  It  is  not 
child-like,  they  argue,  this  searching  criticism  of  what  wjw  intended 
for  entertainment  and  idealization.  Neither  is  it  natural,  they 
add,  that  children  should  outgrow  suddenly  the  pretty  little  illu- 
sions which  for  centuries  have  filled  so  large  a  part  of  child  life. 
To  them  the  only  visible  cause  for  all  this  lies  in  the  searching^ 
critical  spirit  of  education. 

Had  they  searched  aright,  they  would  have  realized  that  it  is  due 
more  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  to  any  teaching  which  children 
get  in  the  school-room.  There  never  was  an  age  so  free  from  the 
taint  of  supei-stition  and  socager  in  its  search  for  truth  as  this.  Jt 
is  not  strange,  then,  that  children  should  partake  of  the  chamcter- 
istics  of  the  life  about  them.  Still  less  strange  does  it  seem  when 
we  realize  that  the  American  child  owes  his  national  birth  to  a 
flight  from  the  pei-secution  of  untruth.  The  history  back  of  us 
teems  with  revolt  after  revolt  against  untruth,  and  death  after  death 
for  truth's  sake.  We  cannot  estimate  the  far-reaching  effect  of  a 
death  at  the  stake,  but  we  do  know  that  somehow,  somewhei*e,  that 
death  registers  an  influence  upon  after  generations.  Parents  need 
not  be  apprehensive,  therefore,  if  they  will  consider  the  legacy 
which  remote  ancestoi's  have  bequeathed  to  their  children.  Let 
them  not  worry  because  their  children  do  not  believe  and  love  the 
illusions  with  which  children  for  centuries  have  been  surfeited. 
The  new  age  which  has  come  to  the  man  belongs  to  the  child  also. 

Although  the  child  of  to-day  has  outgrown  much  which  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  child  of  the  past,  he  has  in  no  way  outgrown  the  ten- 
derness and  sentiment  of  the  human  heart.  The  virgin  soil  is  still 
there,  waiting  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  eager  to  pi-oduce  a 
rich  harvest.  And  if  sentiment  and  warmth  have  fled,  is  the 
mythology  of  two  thousand  years  ago  the  panacea  for  restomtion  ? 

The  North  American  Indian  tells  that  where  there  is  a  dis- 
ease peculiar  to  any  section  of  country,  herbs  are  found  for  its 
cure.  In  all  life  the  fulfilment  is  near  the  need.  The  literary 
world  is  quick  to  supply  the  need  of  a  nation  almost  before  that 
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need  is  felt.  The  past  hundred  years  have  produced  enough  grand 
literature  to  stimulate  the  emotions  and  sentiments  of  not  only  the 
present  generation  of  children,  but  of  those  yet  to  come.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  back  through  the  ages  and  delve  among  their  reli- 
gious ruins  for  material  with  which  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the 
highest  part  of  child  nature. 

The  theory  opposed  to  Biogenesis  was  soon  proven  to  be  a  futile 
one.  It  takes  life  to  beget  life.  Then  why  attempt  to  produce 
life  of  heart  and  mind  by  using  a  dead  mythology  ? 

More  than  twenty  centuries  ago  mythology  was  the  motive  power 
of  Greek  life,  but  in  the  present  century  this  mythology  cannot 
furnish  the  motive  power  of  American  life.  Faith  was  the  very 
essence  of  it,  and  that  faith  died  out  under  the  clear  light  of  the 
rising  star  of  Bethlehem.  The  Greek  youth  believed  devoutly  in 
the  gods,  and  so  his  religion  molded  him ;  but  it  cannot  mold  the 
American  youth.  His  absolute  faith  in  his  religion  was  what  gave 
to  the  Greek  music,  poetry  and  the  grand  triumph  in  art.  What 
of  these  if  his  religion  had  appealed  to  him  as  a  gigantic  hoax  ? 

Thus  it  appeals  to  our  school  children.  They  do  not  feel 
inspired,  through  the  reading  of  a  myth,  to  sing  better,  to  read 
better,  or  to  draw  better;  yet  everything  done  in  the  school-room 
should  have  for  its  specific  aim  the  uplifting  of  the  child.  They 
simply  accept  the  myth  as  a  marvellous  tale,  and  with  a  penetra- 
tion which  the  teacher  often  lacks,  see  at  once  that  it  was  intended 
only  for  their  amusement. 

There  is  so  little  in  Greek  mythology  which  the  teacher  can  use 
as  a  lesson !  so  little  which  can  be  made  to  touch  the  life  of  the 
child !  Perseus  was  a  great  hero,  but  a  hero  armed  with  magic 
sword  and  sandals  and  cap  of  darkness,  and  assured  of  miraculous 
interference  in  the  time  of  crisis.  Yet  children  must  be  taught 
that  all  their  battles  must  be  fought  without  the  aid  of  enchanted 
weapons  and  that  their  victories  will  be  dearly  won. 

We  read  in  Kingsley's  Heroes  of  Perseus  falling  upon  Polydec- 
tes  ^^as  a  mastiff  falls  upon  a  wild  boar."  Surely  our  common 
sense  forbids  for-  children  such  a  description  of  bravery  as  this. 
When  he  returned  to  his  native  land  it  is  told  that  ^^he  had  a 
beard  like  a  lion's  and  stood  like  a  wild  bull  in  his  pride."  Not 
the  best  picture  of  a  hero  to  hold  before  a  child,  since  it  often  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  suggest  to  John  a  visit  to  the 
barber,  and  to  Charles  that  he  come  to  school  looking  a  little  bet- 
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ter  kept  than  is  his  wont.  This  belligerent  attitude,  too,  is  to  be 
^decried  in  the  school-room  rather  than  held  up  as  a  model.  It 
would  not  be  conducive  to  the  best  emotions  in  the  child,  nor  to 
the  most  ethereal  atmosphere  in  the  school-room,  and  would  be, 
besides,  very  destructive  of  the  results  toward  which  Delsarte  ex- 
•ercises  tend. 

Such  narrations,  surely,  are  not  the  best  materials  at  hand  for 
the  awakening  of  sentiment  and  emotion  in  the  child.  It  does  not 
need  a  psychologist  to  tell  us  what  emotions  respond  to  the 
rehearsal  of  the  slaying  of  gods,  monsters  and  men.  Teachers  who 
«ee  their  pupils  sitting  perfectly  quiet,  intently  listening  to  the 
reading  of  myths,  report  success  for  the  myth;  but  these  same 
teachers  would  be  appalled,  upon  reading  the  murder  column  from 
a  weekly  paper  to  the  children,  to  find  the  same  death-like  stillness 
«nd  the  same  rapt  look  of  attention. 

We  wonder  when  we  hear  of  boys  spending  their  dimes  for  yel- 
low-backed literature,  staying  up  nights  to  read  it,  and  at  last, 
armed  with  bowie-knife  and  blunderbus,  actually  starting  on  an 
•expedition  for  the  extermination  of  the  Red  Man;  yet  there  is 
much  contained  in  the  myths,  claimed  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
the  school-room,  which  is  just  as  hurtful  to  the  emotions  and  just 
as  perverting  to  the  taste  as  the  Indian  stories  which  work  such 
harm  to  our  bojrs. 

Let  the  teacher  endeavor  to  guard  the  child  from  the  sensational 
in  literature  as  she  would  endeavor  to  guard  him  from  a  narcotic. 
What  opium  is  to  the  physical  nature,  sensational  reading  is  to  the 
spiritual.     (Concluded  next  month.) 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  MORE  GENERAL  RECOGNITION  OP 
THE  PHENOMENA  OF  CHILD  GROWTH  IN 

EDUCATION 

«E0.    H.      HUDSON,      VICB-PBINCIPAL      STATE     NORMAL     SCHOOL,   PLATT9- 

BUROH,   N.    Y. 

IN  whatever  direction  we  may  seek  to  modify  nature,  we  shall 
find  the  knowledge  required  of  us  to  be  broadly  twofold. 

We  must  have 

(a.)     a  knowledge  of  that  which  we  wish  to  modify. 
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(b.)  a  knowledge  of  forces  with  which  we  can  produce  de- 
sired results.  Lack  of  knowledge  in  either  of  these  departments 
is  sure  to  militate  against  the  best  realization  of  the  object  in  view. 

For  example,  a  civil  engineer  is  called  to  construct  a  railroad 
which  shall  connect  a  rich  mining  region  with  some  commercial 
center.  He  may  have  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  physiography 
of  the  section  he  is  to  traverse,  of  its  great  watersheds,  lakes, 
marshes,  rivers,  hills  and  valleys,  its  beds  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and 
different  formations  of  rock  from  soft  shale  to  hardest  granite, 
snd  yet,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  any  means  that  will  enable  him  to  vary 
fluch  contour  to  suit  his  purpose,  he  can  do  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  his  time  in  regard 
to  men,  tools,  machinery,  power  of  steam,  explosives,  etc.,  and 
knows  nothing  of  that  upon  which  he  is  to  bring  his  forces  to  bear* 
he  is  as  powerless  to  produce  the  desired  change  as  before. 

The  knowledge  required  of  a  physician  is  of  the  same  twofold 
nature.  He  must  have,  on  one  side,  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  stage  of  the  disease,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  remedies  of  his  time  and  the  effect  produced  by  each. 
If  he  knows  the  effect  of  all  the  remedies  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and 
knows  nothing  concerning  the  patient's  condition,  he  will  be  as 
likely  to  help  the  disease  to  overcome  the  patient  as  the  patient  to 
overcome  the  disease. 

Neither  does  an  attempt  at  the  realization  of  a  certain  plan  or 
aim  in  education,  on  the  part  of  the  pedagogue,  form  an  exception 
to  this  important  twofold  relation.  He,  too,  should  have  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  modify,  that  is, 
the  mind  and  body  of  the  growing  child ;  and  he  should  also  have 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  forces  with  which  he  can  produce 
desired  results.  A  perfect  knowledge  in  one  of  these  departments, 
were  that  possible,  would  be  of  no  avail  unless  some  knowledge  of 
the  other  department  was  also  present ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  such  knowledge  would  be  the  measure  of  success  at- 
tained. 

So  far  the  principles  set  forth  will  be  accepted  without  denial ; 
they  are  axiomatic ;  but  the  reader  may  demur  if  we  now  state, 
that,  while  in  education  we  possess  a  remarkably  full  knowledge 
of  forces  with  which  we  can  produce  desired  results,  we  show  an 
•equally  remarkable  absence  of  knowledge  of  that  which  we  wish 
to  modify.     It  is,  however,  one  of  the  disagreeable  facts  which  the 
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nineteenth  century  is  pressing  upon  our  attention,  and  which  calls 
loudly  for  redress. 

It  may  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  that,  while  for  ages  we  have 
given  this  branch  of  knowledge  its  just  share  of  attention  in  all 
engineering  operations,  history  bears  undisputed  testimony  that  we 
have  grossly  neglected  such  knowledge  in  both  medicine  and  edu- 
cation. There  is,  however,  a  valid  and  significant  reason  for  this 
neglect,  which  may  be  found  through  a  conception  and  comparison 
of  two  broad  classes  of  phenomena  involved. 

On  one  side,  in  that  class  which  shall  include  our  engineering 
operations,  we  have  had  to  deal  principally  with  phenomena  which 
day  after  day  present,  apparently,  the  same  form,  property,  color, 
or  position;    phenomena  which  we   may  consider  as  relatively 
stable.     The  mind  of  the  savage  grasps  the  more  prominent  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  phenomena  of  this  class,  as  the  moun- 
tains, hills,  rivers,  springs  and  important  plants  and  animals  in  his 
environment,  and,  placing  implicit  trust  in  these  unchangeable  el- 
ements in  nature  which  have  rarely  disappointed  him,  he  is  enabled 
to  call  up  a  very  complete  mental  image  of  the  main  features  of 
the  country  he  would  traverse  in  following  a  trail  to  some  distant 
hunting  ground.     Even  the  higher  animals,   which  he  hunts  for 
food,  or  feai-s  as  foes,  have  quite  as  comprehensive  a  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  section  and  of  the  more  prominent  properties 
of  rock,  earth,  mud,  water  and  air,  as  he  has.     Knowledge  of  this 
class  is  readily  appreciated  by  a  low  grade  of  intellect.     The  first 
sciences  to  appear,   as   mathematics,   geography  and  mechanics, 
were  necessarily  based  on  such  stable  and  easily  recognized  phe- 
nomena; and  for  this  very  reason,  they  met  with  but  little  opposi- 
tion from  the  hereditary  power  of  a  long  established  hierarchy,  un- 
til they  began  to  pass  to  the  contemplation  of  the  less  easily  recog- 
nized and  more  unstable  phenomena  of  which    this    hierarchy 
claimed  the  divine  right  of  interpretation. 

On  the  other  hand,  or  in  that  class  which  includes  both  medicine 
and  education,  we  have  had  to  deal  principally  with  unstable  phe- 
nomena ;  phenomena  which  are  never  the  same,  and  whose  rela- 
tions thus  elude  the  grasp,  not  only  of  the  savage,  but  also  of  the 
majority  of  the  more  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  a  thunder  storm  savage  and  animal  alike  seek  shelter  and 
crouch  in  fear  until  the  ^^  living  "  terror  has  passed.  Even  today, 
among  civilized  nations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  those  who  yet 
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look  upon  storms  as  caused  by  ^^foul  spirits  of  the  air"'  and  who 
still  believe  in  the  power  of  bells,  exorcisms,  or  invocations,  to  turn 
them  from  their  course.  The  mind  of  the  masses  still  fails  to 
grasp  the  constant  relations  which  science  has  discovered  in  phe- 
nomena so  varied  in  their  aspects.  In  disease,  the  savage  sees  only 
the  workings  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  hideous  dress  and  dances,  hor- 
rible noises,  vile  smells,  and  nauseating  drinks  are  resorted  to,  to 
drive  .the  evil  spirit  away.  Even  to  the  present  day  among  the 
more  enlightened  people  who  begin  to  trace  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  in  disease,  and  who  thus  no  longer  insist  on  its  super- 
natural origin,  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  yet  realizes  the 
necessity  of  ^*  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  that  which  they 
wish  to  modify."  The  testimonials  and  indorsements  of  even 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  others  in  high 
places,  concerning  the  magical  curative  properties  of  patent  miedi- 
cines,  with  which  our  markets  are  flooded,  will  testify  only  too 
plainly  to  this  fact.  Among  the  last  sciences  to  appear  have  been 
geology,  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology  based  on  the  more  un- 
stable and  not  easily  recognized  phenomena  in  our  environment; 
and  for  this  reason,  meeting  at  every  step  of  their  progress  with 
the  bitter  opposition  or  persecution  of  the  hierarchy,  upon  whose 
peculiar  field  these  sciences  have  at  last  established  their  right  to 
long-disputed  territory. 

Our  work  in  education  falls  under  this  second  and  difficult  sec- 
tion; it  deals  with  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  that  of  life  and 
growth.  If  we  would  have  a  knowledge  of  childhood  above  that 
of  the  savage  we  must  enter,  not  only  a  difficult  and  neglected 
field ;  must  meet,  not  only  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy  and  a 
vast  people  who  yet  class  the  majority  of  the  more  complex  phe- 
nomena of  this  entire  division  as  among  those  mysterious  things 
that  it  is  impious  even  to  interrogate  with  a  view  toward  an  at- 
tempt to  discover  any  natural  law  governing  them ;  but  we  must 
also  meet  the  rank  and  file  of  our  own  profession,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  those  powerful  inherited  tendencies  in  ourselves  which  are 
keeping  our  eyes  closed  to  even  a  conception  of  the  importance  of 
this  department. 

Medicine  was  chosen  as  one  of  our  illustrations  on  account  of  its 
close  affinity  with  education  in  regard  to  the  unstability  of  the 
phenomena  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  A  brief  historical  compari- 
son of  the  relation  of  the  past  to  the  present  in  both  of  these  sub- 
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jects,  may  more  clearly  show  us  the  position  we  are  now  occupy- 
ing ;  may  show  us  a  parallel  which  we  may  well  pause,  with  all  se- 
riousness, to  consider. 

The  intelligent  physician  of  today  not  only  appreciates  the  ne- 
cessity of  oft  repeated  surveys  of  his  patient's  condition,  but  en- 
deavors to  anticipate  the  changes  which  are  likely  to  occur,  and  he 
aims  to  be  able  so  to  use  his  remedial  agents  with  the  same  knowledge 
of  their  probable  effect  as  has  the  civil  engineer  of  his  forces. 
Unlike  the  civil  engineer,  however,  whose  past  is  glorious  with 
triumphs  achieved  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  the  physician  has 
not  far  to  look  to  find  a  time  when  the  medical  profession,  of  which 
he  is  an  honored  member,  knew  nothing  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  more  important  anatomy  of  the  human 
frame,  or  the  cause  of  disease ;  and  when  through  false  ideas  and 
methods,  or  lack  of  knowledge  now  possessed,  they  sent  or  hastened 
to  their  death  more  victims  than  ever  fell  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
world. 

Is  the  past  of  our  profession  as  inglorious  as  that  of  medicine  ? 

For  ages  we  have  looked  at  children  with  as  little  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  laws  controlling  their  physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment as  have  the  higher  mammalia  of  their  offspring.  With 
them  we  have  recognized  the  more  stable  phenomena  of  child-exis- 
tence as  made  known  to  us  through  tactual  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions, visual  impressions,  etc.  At  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  life,  the  child  has  a  definitely  shaped  body,  head,  limbs,  eyes^ 
and  other  easily  recognized  external  features  ;  can  move  and  cry, 
but  is  otherwise  small  and  helpless,  and  must  depend  for  its  suste- 
nance on  the  breast  of  the  mother.  We  gave  the  name  of  ^^  baby- 
hood '*  to  cover  this  conception.  Of  the  development  of  body  and 
mind  we  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know.  Some  time  after  this 
period  of  helplessness,  we  discovered  a  period  of  semi-self-reliance. 
The  relation  between  body,  limbs  and  head,  had  not  perceptibly 
changed,  but  we  did  notice  a  change  in  size,  voluntary  activity 
and  the  manner  of  taking  food.  This  new  stage  of  growth  we 
named  ^^  childhood.''  After  this  we  became  aware  of  comparative 
self-reliance  when  among  the  non-gregarious  mammalia,  the 
young  animal  and  the  parents  sever  their  connection.  This  period 
in  our  young,  we  named  "  youth. "  We  have  shown  our  apprecia- 
tion of  these  more  marked  changes  in  the  growth  of  the  young,  by 
•hanges  in  name,  in  dress,  and  in  our  attitude  toward  the  child. 
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**  At  the  age  of  six  "  (sajrs  the  Tabnud  to  the  teacher),  "  receive 
the  child  and  load  him  like  an  ox,"  and  as  abrupt  and  complete 
changes  in  our  conception  of,  and  attitude  toward  the  child,  exist 
even  today.  As  regards  the  unstable  phenomena  presented  by  the 
child,  we  have  been  kept  in  dense  ignorance  by  the  strongly  inher- 
ited tendency  to  look  upon  these  phenomena,  as  did  the  savage  or 
the  physician  of  old;  and,  like  them,  we  have  cloaked  our  ignorance 
by  attributing  all  the  phenomena  of  this  class  to  supernatural 
causes,  and  thus  have  placed  them  beyond  the  pale  of  investiga- 
tion. We  have  recognized  the  working  of  good  influences,  or 
spirits,  with  pleasure ;  and  we  have  used  the  rod  with  great  liber- 
ality, not  only  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  having  possession,  but  aU 
60  to  show  these  spirits  hovering  around  the  child,  what  they 
might  expect  to  feel  if  they  should  dare  to  enter.  Again,  as  in 
medicine,  have  we  not  in  education  employed  for  the  child-mind^ 
teachers  having  as  little  knowledge  of  it,  as  had  the  physicians  of 
a  century  ago,  of  the  body ;  and,  like  the  medical  profession  of  to- 
day, may  we  not  also  look  to  an  immediate  past,  yes,  even  to  a 
present,  when,  through  ignorance  of  child  nature,  we  have  driven 
and  are  now  driving  thousands  on  thousands  of  helpless  beings  toi 
intellectual  death. 

We  are,  today,  far  behind  medicine  in  the  stage  of  our  progress. 
Medicine  has  a  trained  army  of  original  investigators  of  the  more 
complex  phenomena  in  its  field.  We  can  count  our  trained  inves- 
tigators on  our  finger's  ends  if  indeed  we  are  not  compelled  to  look 
altogether  outside  of  our  profession  for  them.  While  medicine 
honors  and  encourages  the  men  who  are  seeking  for  the  material 
that  will  make  it  take  rank  as  a  science ;  our  writers  on  the  ^^  sci- 
ence of  education  "  are  claiming  that  it  is  one  of  ^^  the  most  palpa- 
ble of  truths  "  *'*'  that  there  really  exist  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
data  to  lay  the  science  of  education."  While  the  students  of  med^ 
icine  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  more  unsta- 
ble phenomena,  or  the  complex  relations  between  them,  in  their 
field ;  our  writers  seem  only  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  morer 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  more  stable  phenomena  in  theirs,  and 
claim  that  whatever  they  have  recognized  in  child  psychology  they 
have  also  recognized  in  adult  psychology ;  that  the  difference  ia 
one  of  degree  only ;  that  child  psychology  may  be  known  through 
adult  psychology ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  any  considerable  time 
spent  in  cbild  study  is  an  evident  waste  of  time.     In  other  words> 
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we  have  added  to  our  original  recognition  of  outward  features  a 
more  minute  or  anatomical  subdivision  of  them^  and  we  now  recog- 
nize and  classify  the  more  stable  features  of  the  mind ;  but,  that 
in  growth  there  is  something  besides  an  evident  increase  in  size 
and  power,  is  still  unrecognized ;  that  there  are  laws  which  control 
the  direction  of  development  and  the  variation  of  species,  would 
seem  to  be  either  unknown,  or,  if  suspected,  of  not  enough  value 
in  education  to  make  a  knowledge  of  them  desirable. 

The  distinctions  made  should  'be  clearly  borne  in  mind.  Edu- 
cation has  made  considerable  progress,  during  the  past  century,  in 
all  that  pertains  to  "  a  knowledge  of  forces  with  which  we  can  pro- 
duce desired  results."  In  that  department  which  requires  "  a 
knowledge  of  that  which  we  wish  to  modify,"  there  has  been  a  veiy 
decided  prog^ss  in  a  better  recognition  and  classification  of  the 
more  stable  phenomena  involved ;  while  among  the  more  unstable, 
but  equally  important  phenomena,  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Pestalozzi  was  perhaps  the  first  to  draw  a  wide  spread  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  neglected  field.  Through  the  experience 
of  a  life  earnestly  devoted  to  education,  and  through  the  most  in- 
timate relation  with  children,  and  heroic  self  sacrificing  devotion 
ito  their  welfai*e,  he  became  conscious  of  a  natural  order  of  devel- 
opment in  the  individual,  and  became  also  convinced,  that  in  our 
efforts  to  cultivate  the  growth  of  mind,  we  should  seek  to  know 
and  follow  this  natural  order. 

Later,  Comte,  through  a  somewhat  different  channel,  became 
cognizant  of  a  law  which  Herbert  Spencer  words  as  follows  :  "  The 
education  of  the  child  must  accord,  both  in  mode  and  arrangement, 
with  the  education  of  mankind  as  considered  historically ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must  fol- 
low the  same  course  as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race."* 

It  has  remained  for  modern  science  to  show  that  these  two  laws 
are  counterparts  of  each  other ;  that  the  path  of  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  may  be  foretold  in  its  general  outline  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  previous  development  of  the  race  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  race,  both 
mental  and  physical,  may  be  obtained  through  a  careful  study  of 
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the  development  of  the  individual.  To  see  this  more  clearly,  and 
to  understand  more  fully  the  value  and  force  of  the  two  laws  un- 
der consideration,  it  may  be  necessary  to  briefly  sketch  the  methods 
and  results  of  recent  investigation  in  this  direction. 

As  a  result  of  our  careful  study  of  embryology,  we  today  possess 
very  accurate  knowledge  concerning  the  physical  development  of 
the  individual.  We  have  traced  form  after  form  of  organic  life, 
through  different  periods  of  its  growth,  from  its  beginning  as  a 
single  cell  to  its  maturity ;  and  have  found  that  for  each  and  every 
form  or  species,  be  it  animal  or  vegetable,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
path  laid  down,  along  which  it  must  pass  to  reach  its  adult  state. 
These  paths  all  radiate  from  a  common  center  ;  and  though,  by 
branching,  the  ultimate  divisions  become  almost  countless,  (since 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  species  are  now  living),  yet  each 
cell  by  some  great  law  is  guided  from  this  center  over  the  very  path 
traversed  by  its  parents,  entering  or  passing  the  numerous  by- 
paths  where  they  have  preceded  it,  without  ever  making  a  single 
error,  until  it  has  reached  the  terminus  of  this  road  and  has  ac- 
quired the  complex  organization  of  its  parent  stock.  Or,  to  state 
it  in  different  terms  ;  although  all  germs  at  the  commencement  of 
their  growth  are  so  nearly  alike  that,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  states  it, 
**  There  is  no  appreciable  distinction  among  them  which  would  enable 
it  to  be  determined  whether  a  particular  molecule  is  the  germ  of  a 
conferva  or  of  an  oak,  of  a  zoophyte  or  of  a  man,"  yet  there  is  a  law 
which  so  constantly  influences  them  to  follow  the  line  of  develop- 
ment of  the  parent  stock  that  all  roads  to  other  destinations  are 
one  by  one  safely  passed,  so  that  never  yet  has  a  germ  from  a 
maple  produced  a  peach  tree,  or  fish  been  hatched  from  robin's 
eggs.  We  surely  should  endeavor  to  understand  so  great  a  law ; 
a  law  to  which  Montaigne  refers  when  he  says,  in  his  essay  on  the 
*' Resemblance  of  children  to  their  Fathers,"  "We  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  seek  out  miracles  and  strange  difficulties ; 
methinks  there  are  such  incompi^hensible  wonders  amongst  the 
things  that  we  ordinarily  see  as  surpass  all  difficulties  of  miracles." 
As  in  life,  however,  many  may  follow  the  same  road  and  yet  not 
step  exactly  in  each  others'  footsteps,  nor  follow  as  in  single  file ; 
so  a  germ  may  conform  to  the  law  given,  and  yet  vary  slightly  in 
its  development,  from  that  of  the  parent  form.  The  amount  of 
variation  allowed  under  this  law  increases  as  development  pro- 
gresses ;  yet,  it  never  becomes  great  enough  to  efface  the  parent 
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stamp.     Like  has  ever  produced  like  in  its  immediate  descendanta 
and  probably  ever  will. 

We  may  perhaps  understand  the  working  of  this  law  if  we  con- 
ceive the  path,  or  paths,  to  be  so  deep  and' well  beaten  at  first  that 
deviation  is  impossible,  save  where  the  branches  open  other  ways ; 
and,  here,  the  law  allows  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  parent  road. 
As  we  advance  the  path  becomes  less  and  less  deep,  and  the  chance 
for  small  variations  in  consequence,  greater,  till,  as  the  generic 
lines  pass  to  the  specific,  such  variations  may  become  quite 
marked.  If  we  now  extend  our  notice  to  the  less  distinct  lines  of 
race  and  variety,  we  shall  find  still  greater  deviation,  till  the  end 
of  the  parent  path  is  reached,  the  fulfilled  law  has  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  an  untrodden  field  lies  before  the  organism.  Aa 
all  this  growth  and  branching  passes  as  a  whole  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  having,  as  we  may  call  it,  an  ever  upward  tendency, 
this  system  of  paths  may  be  well  illustrated  in  the  form  of  a  large 
tree,  with  its  ultimate  twigs  or  leaves,  which,  if  traced  back,  invar^ 
iably  lead  us  to  their  common  starting  point  in  the  trunk.  Only 
we  must  think  of  these  leaves  as  all  differing  as  much  from  each 
other  as  do  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  globe ;  the  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leaves  of  the  great  tree  of  life  which  we  have  had 
in  mind. 

If  from  this  general  view  of  the  development  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  as  a  whole,  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  growth  of  the  single  individual,  we  shall  find  a  close  parallel* 
with  our  past  illustration.  Starting  as  a  single  cell,  through  di- 
vision  and  subdivision  under  guidance  of  the  law  already  men- 
tioned, the  organism  becomes  more  and  more  complex.  The  cells 
become  differentiated  from  each  other  as  to  function,  and  consti- 
tute organs  for  carrying  on  special  work.  These  organs  become 
more  and  more  complex  in  themselves,  so  that  a  tabular  form  of 
'  their  growth  and  division  from  the  first  cell  would  again  bring  up 
the  tree  as  an  illustration ;  and  if  we  had  as  careful  a  record  of 
the  parents'  growth  we  should  find  that,  according  to  the  same 
law  the  cells  divided  at  the  same  relative  time,  after  the  same- 
manner,  formed  the  same  organs,  and  in  the  same  succession. 
Variation  in  minor  details  takes  place  as  before  stated,  but  alwaya 
under  the  influence  of  this  law ;  which  though  it  never  compela 
same  to  produce  same,  does  invariably  compel  like  to  produce 
like. 
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Bxtending  our  investigations  to  embrace  the  development  of 
mind,  we  have  found  that  it  is  but  a  large  branch  of  the  individ-^ 
ual,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  general  law ;  that  it  is  bound  to- 
follow  the  parent  mind  closely  at  first,  but  less  so  as  it  approaches 
the  close  of  its  natural  development,  when  it  may  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  free  to  choose  its  own  future  in  that  vast  field  of 
the  unknown  which  lies  before  it. 

Now  in  the  light  of  the  definite  knowledge  which  we  possess  on 
this  subject ;  in  face  of  the  ascertained  fact  that  there  is  a  certain' 
order  of  development  which  every  individual  is  compelled  by  the  laws 
of  his  own  being  to  follow ;  would  it  not  seem  that  if  we  desired  to* 
hasten,  modify  or  extend  this  development  through  artificial  edu- 
cation, we  should  make  our  efforts  conform  to  the  course  nature 
is  already  taking.  Or  in  other  words,  if  certain  traits  or  tenden- 
cies which  we  wish  to  modify  invariably  appear  in  the  same  gen- 
eral order,  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  become  acquainted  with  this- 
order  that  we  may  intelligently  apply  such  forces  as  we  command, 
whether  working  for  the  acceleration  of  growth  of  such  tendencies,, 
or  for  retardation,  leading  toward  their  ultimate  extinction. 

How^.many  are  there,  today,  who  realize  the  importance  of  such< 
knowledge  ;  who  see  clearly  the  vast  amount  of  the  inherent  force 
of  growth  to  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  great  saving  which  might 
be  made  in  applied  force ;  and  who,  for  this  reason,  endeavor,  in 
all  things,  to  work  where  nature  is  working,  and  move  in  the 
lines  in  which  she  is  moving?  Is  not  the  number  legion  who  are, 
instead,  aiming  directiy  at  the  end  in  view,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  their  blind  application  of  force  is  sure,  for  the  greater  part,, 
to  fall  into  antagonism,  more  or  less  direct,  with  the  forces  which 
nature  is  using;  and  who  complacently  accept,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  such  success  or  failure  as  may  crown  their  efforts  ? 

Many  may  say  in  excuse  that  as  regards  the  mind,  we  cannot 
see  its  development  as  we  do  that  of  a  tree,  and  so  must  follow 
in  the  course  that  has  been  most  successful  in  actual  trial.  But, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  this  excuse  cannot  hold  good.  We 
do  know  something  of  the  actual  development  of  mind,  and  of  the 
sequence  in  appearance  of  many  of  its  branches ;  and  even  this 
sequence  we  by  no  means  follow.  There  is  a  way  through  which 
we  may  acquire  a  clear  and  distinct  vision  of  every  part  of  the 
mind  unfolding  under  our  care. 

Through  our  recent  study  we  have  found  a  deeper  significance, 
in  the  facts  concerning  developmenjt  than  we  had  at  first  supposed.. 
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Based  in  part  on  our  knowledge  obtained  through  the  study  of 
embryology,  we  have  formulated  a  theory  that  this  development 
of  the  individual  gives  us  a  resum^  or  condensed  history  of  that  of 
the  race  itself.  If  the  offspring  of  a  certain  species  can  extend  its 
own  line  of  growth,  physical  or  mental,  beyond  that  of  the  parent 
form,  and  leave  this  extension  or  variation  as  an  inheritance  for 
future  generations,  which  in  their  turn  may  vary  slightly  from 
each  other,  and  impress  this  variability  on  their  offspring  (and  we 
have  abundant  actual  proof  that  this  is  possible),  then  we  have  only 
to  reverse  the  proposition  to  see  the  complex  forms  of  to-day  re- 
cede to  the  more  simple  parent  forms  of  ages  gone  by,  and  our 
theory  becomes  at  least  plausible.  We  need  not,  however,  rest  on 
this  ground,  but  may  turn  for  direct  evidence  to  Nature's  great 
book,  the  stratified  rocks,  where  she  has  buried  her  dead  since  life 
first  began  on  this  planet.  From  this  source,  has  been  obtained 
an  amount  of  corroborating  testimony  truly  overwhelming.  In 
fact,  wherever  questioned  by  the  great  army  of  scientific  truth- 
seekers,  be  it  in  the  study  of  comparative  structure,  of  rudimen- 
tary, atrophied^  or  aborted  organs,  modifying  power  of  surround- 
ings, geographical  distribution,  or  any  department  of  Natural 
History  in  its  broadest  sense, —  Nature  has  invariably  given  the 
same  answer.  Her  law  seems  to  read  thus, —  The  development  of 
the  individual  must  conform  to  the  path  laid  down  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  A  law  so  important  as  this  surely  demands  our 
closest  attention. 

Through  experience  and  comparison  of  the  results  of  different 
systems  we  have  been  constantly,  though  slowly,  approaching  a 
compliance  with  this  law.  The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  the 
work  of  Herbert  Spencer  have  given  additional  and  very  marked 
growth  in  this  direction,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  and  vigorous 
blows  of  the  opposition.  That  our  whole  educational  system  has 
been  profoundly  modified  by  these  combined  infiuences  may  be  seen 
by  anyone  who  will  note  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  new  educa- 
tional life  which  has  been  making  itself  manifest  during  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  What  results  will  yet  be  achieved  through 
more  earnest  and  systematic  studies  in  this  direction  it  remains  for 
the  future  to  show.  We  can,  however,  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  have  begun  to  look  on  the  child  as  a  creature  of  ever 
changing  aspects,  to  discover  the  more  marked  relations  between 
these  aspects  and  to  comprehend  their  significance.  We  have,  at 
last,  begun  to  see,  in  place  of  a  mere  child,  a  growing  child.   We  have 
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begun  to  appreciate  that  "  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  that  which 
we  wish  to  modify^^^  is  an  important  element  even  in  education. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  lines  indicated.  Mental  Em- 
bryology is  yet  emphatically  an  embryo  science.  History,  Philolo- 
gy, Archaeology,  and  Ethnology  have  each  an  untold  wealth  of 
treasure  awaiting  some  worker  who  will  seek  in  these  fields  for 
help  in  educational  lines.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  however, 
when  we  shall  possess  a  physical  and  mental  guide  that  will  enable 
us  to  look  for  the  buds  of  promise,  and  to  cultivate  them  from  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  when  they  are  most  plastic ;  and  that 
will  also  enable  us  further  to  abort  those  tendencies  which  Nature 
has  already  shown  to  be  no  longer  needed,  and  to  retard  or  destroy 
such  buds  of  personal  or  inherited  variation  as  we  may  not  wish  to 
see  developed  in  the  mature  individual.  Here  we  shall  find  a  guide 
that  will  revolutionize  many  of  our  accepted  ideas  in  both  physical 
and  mental  development,  and  enable  us  to  produce  results  that 
shall  far  surpass  the  highest  yet  attained.  Empiricism  on  one  side 
and  philosophy  on  the  other  have  multiplied  for  ages,  like  the  in- 
fusoria, by  cell-division.  At  last  there  has  been  cell-union  and  a 
new  birth  or  lease  of  life  is  the  result.  It  is  to  science,  this  new 
life,  that  we  owe  the  wonderful  changes  we  have  recently  wit- 
nessed in  aU  departments  of  human  activity,  and  to  science  we 
look,  as  to  the  sunnse  of  a  new  day,  for  the  greater  changes  which 
are  to  come. 


RICH  IN  PO  VERTY. 

HELEN  L.  GARY,  MEDFORD,  MASS. 

Man  takes  no  note  of  me,  yet  I  can  still 

Be  housed  with  royalty,  and  share  the  thought 

Of  the  Most  High,  and  feel  his  ungrudged  love. 

Man  takes  no  note  of  me ;  yet  in  God's  will 

I  merge  mine  own,  and  sudden  gleams  have  caught 

Of  his  pure  heaven,  where  human  feet  ne'er  move. 

He  spreads  before  my  soul  philosophy — 

What  if  my  board  be  poor,  and  lacking  cheer  ? 

What  if  my  raiment  scanty  ?    He  draws  near, 

And  clothes  me  with  his  own  divinity ; 

No  cold,  no  slight,  can  pierce  its  luminous  fold. 

I  smile  when  I  see  others  count  their  gold. 

Balboa-like,  I  scale  Life's  peak  and  sing, 

Possessing  all  in  the  name  of  God,  my  King. 
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Iffaterials 


LESSONS  ON  THE  AUTHORS, 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

E.  W    BARRETT,    MILFORD,    MASS. 

r  f  chairs, 


Table 


1  paper  and  pencils, 
dictionary, 
reference  books, 
no  stated  text-book, 
author's  complete  poems, 
manuals  and  text-books, 
some  of  his  prose  works, 
copy  of  ^'  Evening  Post "  if  obtainable, 
his  "  Homer  "  to  compare  with  other  translations, 
map  of  (western^  Mass., 
wood  cuts  and  pictures  (compare), 
clippings  from  papers, 

general  scrap  book  for  pupils'  contributions, 

'  of  biography, 

J'  I.'     «-:««      J  of  allusions, 
dictionaries     <  ^j  mythology, 

of  quotations. 


Aims  •< 


'  to  look  up  references, 
to  make  annotations, 
to  build  up  outlines  and  develop  subject, 
to  fix  habits  of  careful  reading, 
to  write  naturally  and  rapidly, 
to  criticise, 
to  get  vocabulary, 
all  to  lead  to  productum. 


Method  H 


talk  and  work  with  pupils, 
directions  given ;  little  told, 

(  life, 
study    <  character  and  habits, 

(  his  method  of  work, 
oral  and  written  recitations, 
pupils  refer  to  notes  as  one  would  in  lecturing, 
note  books. 


i 
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Boyhood 


birth 


time, 
place, 

parents 


compare  with  Whittier, 


sturdy  New  Englanders, 
strict  and  methodical, 
well  educated, 
father  a  doctor, 
'  both  country  boys, 

both  few  playmates, 

one  an  abundance  of  books, 

the  other  few, 

one  well  to  do, 

the  other  very  poor, 


education 


very  precocious, 
studious,  fond  of  books, 

taught  by  father, 

attended  local  schools, 

read  Latin  at  ten, 

made  good  translations, 

prepared  for  college, 

entered  Williams, 

two  years  later  went  to  Tale, 

never  graduated, 

studied  law, 

mastered  many  languages, 
fond  of  writing, 
wrote  some  poetry, 
anecdotes  and  stories  (important), 

little  schooling, 
Whittier 


compare  with 


Longfellow 


poor  advantages, 

earned  money  tofpo  to  ictaool, 

every  opportunity, 
wealthy, 
college  graduate. 


Manhood  i 


1 


Plainfield, 
practiced  law    •{  Great  Barrington, 

not  interested, 
governed  by  ideals  and  lofty  thoughts, 
devoted  time  to  literary  work, 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 
vigorous  writer, 
editor   ^l  strong  for  his  political  party, 
freely  expressed  convictions, 
very  successful, 
popular  lecturer, 
delivered  many  orations, 
j^  wrote  poetry. 
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Gharaoteristics 


stern  and  rugged, 
reserved, 

did  not  attract  friends  like 


(  Whitfeier, 
(  Longfellow, 


not  kind, 

pains-taking  and  criiioal, 

independent, 

earnest  and  sincere, 

tireless  in  work. 

intense  in  convictions, 

strong  of  will, 

contemplative  (even  in  youth), 

very  exact  and  systematic, 

strict  in  mode  of  living, 

very  frugal, 

loved  nature, 

moved  by  her  charms, 

regarded  health  as  a  moral  obligation, 

C  daily  walk, 
some  habits    i  exercise  with  Indian  clubs, 

f  early  morning  baths. 


Poems  -( 


distinctively  American, 
subjects  drawn  from  nature, 
have  a  striking  individuality^ 
artistic  in  finish, 
early  poems  most  popular, 
lofty  ideals  shown, 


names 


written  at  nineteen, 
most  celebrated, 
read  and  learn  portions, 
meaning, 
when  and  how  he  wrote  it, 
commit  to  memory. 
The  Death  of  the  Flowers, 
The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree, 
Translation  of  Homer. 


Thanatopsis 


To  a  Waterfowl 


I 


Prose  - 


Heme 


I 


more  prose  than  poetry, 

travels, 

addresses  before  societies,  etc., 

editorial  writings  (very  much), 

noted  for  their  strength  and  vigor, 

none  that  will  be  long  remembered. 

Roslyn, 

£  Oak  Knoll  (Whittier), 

others  <  Graigie  House  (Longfellow), 

(  Sunnyside  (Irving). 


J 
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Personal  appearance 


long  gray  hair  and  beard, 
shaggy  brows, 
deep  set  eyes, 
venerable. 


Facts  about  his  life 


insisted  on  use  of  good  diction  in  his  newspaper, 

scrupulous  in  personal  cleanliness, 

in  diet  almost  a  vegetarian, 

regarded  as  having  a  strong  temper, 

careful  to  revise  all  n\anuscripts, 

more  practical  than  most  poets, 

get  other  facts  and  anecdotes. 


Cooper, 
Irving, 
Hawthorne, 
Contemporary  authors  •{  Longfellow, 

Whittier, 
Emerson, 
Poe. 

The  presentation  of  mere  facts  rarely  arouses  enthusiasm  in  our 
classes.  Children  enjoy  stories  and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  eaily 
lives  of  our  authors.  They  wonder  if  these  great  men  were  human 
and  once  young  like  themselves.  Did  they  play  and  engage  in 
games  as  boys  do  now? 

Tell  a  lad  that  Washing^n  transformed  his  playmates  into  an 
army,  and  soon  there  is  another  soldier-hero  equipped  with  sword 
and  buckler,  and  always  in  the  lead. 

If  Bryant  could  do  so  much  at  ten  years  of  age,  may  not  some 
of  our  scholars  attempt  something  they  never  thought  they  could 
do  before  ? 

The  poor  boys  need  encouragement.  Whittier  was  very  poor* 
Tell  his  story,  and  the  ^^barefoot  boy ''  listens,  is  interested,  smiles, 
reads.  He  pictures  the  old  N.  E.  farmhouse,  a  home  comfortless 
at  best ;  the  stove,  an  open  fireplace ;  the  walls,  chinky ;  books  few 
and  borrowed  ones  at  that;  humiliations  and  hardships  borne  in 
order  "  to  go  to  school."  But  to  Whittier  poverty  was  no  barrier. 
His  power  of  will,  his  ambition  and  intense  earnestness  looked 
down  at  it  with  contempt.  Earnestness  with  him  was  the  main- 
spring of  life.  It  conquered  everything,  even  adversity  itself.  It 
is  at  the  foundation  of  every  true  life.     Get  it  and  be  a  Whittier. 

The  wealthy  boy,  especially  if  he  live  in  the  city,  has  many 
temptations,  and  unlike  Bryant,  finds  pleasures  more  attractive 
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than  success  in  life.  He  has  no  time  for  the  contemplation  of 
serious  things.  Bryant  thought  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death 
at  an  eariy  age,  leading  up  to  ideaLs  lofty  and  grand.  He  found  in 
nature,  even  among  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  solace  when  despondent, 
always  having  for  him  a  "  voice  of  gladness." 

It  is  such  biographical  study  that  Ares  the  mind  of  youth  with  a 
love  for  greatness  and  raises  their  aspirations  to  the  stars.  Secret 
resolutions  may  be  made  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  heroes.  Does  any 
one  condemn  this?  The  imagination  gives  us  hope  and  has  its 
pleasures.  With  the  imagination  trained,  the  noble  thought 
moulds  the  noble  life. 

When  the  subject  is  brought  down  to  their  level,  right  home  to 
them,  affecting  as  it  were,  their  very  lives,  with  anecdotes  interest- 
ingly told  and  quotations  chosen  with  some  meaning,  our  classes 
become  charmed  with  the  study  of  literature.  Not  too  many  selec- 
tions should  be  committed,  a  few  frequently  reviewed  will  train  the 
memory  and  may  give  thoughts  valuable  through  life. 

The  ingenious  teacher  may  employ  catchy  devices  and  methods, 
wood-cuts,  photographs  of  localities,  clippings,  and  scrap-books, 
but  all  are  only  a  means  for  stimulating  interest  and  attention. 
That  the  pupils  be  able  to  quickly  grasp  the  thought  as  conveyed 
through  the  printed  page,  chapter  or  volume  is  our  chief  care. 

This  as  well  as  all  our  teaching  of  English,  gi-ammar,  rhetoric, 
literature,  must  lead  to  one  result,  production.  It  is  applicable  to 
life  and  the  world's  duties,  when  the  children  are  fitted  to  write 
the  best  abstract,  or  the  best  letter  to  a  friend.  Incessant  practice 
alone  gives  the  power  of  clear,  forcible  and  easy  expression. 


THE  NE  W  GEOGRAPHY. 

MINER   H.    PADDOCK,    HIGH    SCHOOL,   JERSEY   CITY,    K.    J. 

THE  intimate  relation  of  man  to  the  earth  on  which  he  dwells, 
is  becoming  the  central  thought  of  all  science  relating  to  man 
and  earth.  Geography  as  a  science  of  the  earth  rises  in  importance ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  teachers  of  this  branch  must  know  the  subject 
more  deeply  than  formerly.  The  uselessness  of  much  of  the  me- 
moriter  work  in  vogue  being  recognized,  revolt  has  taken  place  in 
the  ranks  and  map-making,  continent  building  and  out-door  geog- 
raphy, beginning  in  vicinity  of  school  have  to  some  extent  mocU- 
fied  our  methods. 
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An  important  revolution  beside  has  occurred  from  above,  in  the 
adaptation  of  another  science  to  geography,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
teachers  who  feel  that  the  earth  in  our  schools  is  too  important 
a  subject  to  be  ignored.  The  geologists  working  downward  have 
cleared  away  the  space  formerly  existing  as  a  barrier  between  ge- 
ography and  geology  in  the  schools,  and  having  prepared  the  way, 
invite  the  teachers  to  new  and  better  fields. 

The  true  geographer  must  know  the  earths  of  past  ages  whence 
our  world  has  come.  Only  so  is  he  fitted  to  know  the  planet  of 
today,  —  its  continents,  its  oceans  with  their  mighty  agencies  and 
its  life. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  geology  is  to  be  taken  into  our  pub- 
Uc  schools  down  to  the  primary  grade,  and  that  children  are  going 
to  define  a  trilobite  as  they  have  heretofore  described  the  exports 
of  Singapore.  Nor  do  I  maintain  that  teachers  are  to  memorize 
every  palaeozoic  sand-beach  in  order  to  be  able  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  earth  forms  in  their  own  vicinity.  But  what  I  do  conceive 
is  that  there  is  a  middle-ground  of  general  yet  accurate  informa- 
tion, of  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  geology,  of  gi-owth  of 
land  and  of  movement  and  work  of  ocean  with  which  a  good 
teacher  in  geography,  man  or  woman  cannot  omit  to  be  familiar. 
His  views  will  be  broad,  and  yet  they  will  be  specific  and  definite. 
The  past  and  present  are  closely  blended. 

For  instance,  —  What  geography  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  is  complete  without  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution 
of  its  great  cordilleras,  its  vast  lava  outbursts,  its  alkaline  lake- 
bottoms,  its  sharply  eroded  canon  districts  and  ore-enriched  cliffs  ? 

We  may  accept  the  central  or  valley  portion  as  a  section  com- 
posed of  so  many  states,  with  capitals  so  and  so,  whose  chief  man- 
ufacturing towns  are  such  and  such,  and  whose  products  in  such  a 
year  were  valued  at  such  and  such  sums  of  money.  But  would 
it  not  be  better  to  let  a  little  of  the  littleness  of  these  things  go 
and  broadly  grasp  those  great  earth  processes  which  laid  in  geologic 
aeons  the  foundations  of  the  valley,  fertilized  its  rocks,  made  pos- 
sible its  fruitful  soil,  directed  its  water  courses  and  predestined  the 
great  agricultural  resources  of  the  region  ? 

In  studying  the  eastern  border  section  let  us  not  be  content 
with  a  touch  of  its  surface  lest,  like  the  primitive  Appalachian 
denizen  we  be  easily  uprooted  and  swept  away  as  aliens.  Let  us, 
like  the  white  man,  go  down  into  the  rocks,  bring  up  their  wealth 
and  so  possess  the  country. 
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What  geographer  does  not  and  may  not  admire  nature's  varied 
forms  of  beauty,  the  wonderful  sculpturings  which  geologic  agen- 
cies have  wrought?  Does  it  diminish  his  appreciation  of  nature  to 
know  that  to  the  great  ice  age  we  owe  the  inexhaustible  charms  of 
mountain,  lake  and  hillside  cataract,  of  our  northern  scenery  ?  Is 
his  imagination  chilled  as  he  fancies  the  season  of  desolation  out 
of  which  so  much  of  beauty  has  sprung  ?  Does  the  hoar  antiquity 
that  attaches  to  Mt.  Washington  detract  from  the  sublimity  of  its 
cloud-enwrapped  summit?  Or  is  the  glory  of  its  sunsets  lessened 
in  the  contemplation  of  their  infinite  succession  ? 

How  history  interweaves  with  the  fjords  and  f jelds  of  frost-riven, 
rock-bound  Scandinavia !  Her  stony  foundations  by  the  action  of 
waves  during  untold  ages  have  contributed  to  the  building  of  the 
plains  of  Europe.  Later,  her  human  hordes  issued  from  fjord  and 
rocky  fell  to  live  again  upon  their  native  soil  on  southern  plains ! 

All  schools  that  prepare  teachers  should  include  instruction  in 
geology  so  far  as  it  bears  closely  upon  the  geography  or  earth  of 
to-day.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  mere  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  part  or  chapter  of  another  work,  or  in  a  course  of  lectures^ 
is  sufficient.  As  far  as  it  is  studied  it  should  be  systematically 
pursued  as  a  branch  by  itself,  the  aim  of  the  teacher  student  being 
to  become  thoroughly  informed  upon  that  subject.  The  student  who 
expects  to  teach  geography,  should  know  enough  of  geological 
periods  and  rock  formations,  to  recognize  the  character  of  the  rocks 
in  his  own  locality  and  the  time  and  manner  of  their  origin.  He 
should  be  able  to  trace  for  himself  the  continental  growth  of  any 
section  within  reach  of  his  school.  He  should  have  in  fact,  a  habit 
of  frequent  reference  in  his  work  to  the  geology  of  his  vicinity 
and  of  excursions  with  his  pupils  for  geological  study.  More  com- 
prehensively surveying  the  growth  of  the  continent  he  will  show 
how  its  general  features  were  developed  that  raised  mountain 
chains,  formed  watersheds,  distributed  the  fertile  soil,  supported 
life  and  caused  the  habitability  of  earth  for  man.  He  demonstrates- 
how  the  location  of  future  cities  was  prophesied  in  geologic  ages 
and  how  the  contents  of  rocks  underneath  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil  above  made  the  future  history  when  man  should  come,  and 
determined  his  life  and  character.  Thus,  with  the  geography  of 
to-day,  growing  out  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  past,  history 
with  him  also  develops  and  blends  with  the  study  of  the  earth. 
The  great  human  movements  upon  the  earth,  their  stock  and  race,. 
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become  a  sequence  of  the  life  and  earth  which   he  has  already 
studied. 

Incidentally  also  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  no  teacher  in  bot- 
any or  in  zoology  can  be  fully  up  to  the  times  in  those  branches 
who  knows  nothing  or  little  of  the  relation  of  existing  to  antecedent 
life  forms. 

So  many  teachers  receive  a  large  share  of  their  scholastic  train- 
ing in  secondary  schools,  and  so  many  principals  especially  receive 
theirs  in  college,  that  I  am  led  to  urge  a  greater  prominence  to 
earth  studies,  more  directly  with  a  view  to  methods  of  observation 
and  instruction  which  the  teacher  that  is  to  be  will  use  and  impart 
to  others  in  after  work.  Our  students  and  teachers  should  be 
taught  to  view  geography  geologically  and  their  geology  should  all 
tend  directly  to  the  present.  They  should  learn  the  science  of  out- 
door stvdy^  and  of  careful  observation.  It  should  not  be  beneath 
them  (nor  above  them)  to  employ  the  camera.  The  teacher's  en- 
tire section,  whatever  its  physiographic  features  should  be  by  its 
aid  brought  within  the  school-room.  Its  companion  lens,  the  ster- 
eopticon, — or  projectoscope  I  would  prefer  to  call  it, —  that  so 
nearly  with  adequate  description  takes  the  place  of  actual  optical 
inspection,  should  be  understood.  Every  considerable  school  should 
be  furnished  with  its  geographical  lecture-room,  as  with  its  labora- 
tory. It  should  be  provided  with  a  sufl&cient  and  carefully  selected 
collection  of  lantern  slides,- -the  teacher's  pictorial  library.  The 
instructor  will  constantly  vary  his  discourses  and  should  have  facil- 
ities for  new  ones  to  meet  his  own  growth.  How  to  get  the  slides, 
how  to  understand  and  describe  them,  how  to  find  the  reading 
matter  connected  with  his  themes  is  a  part  of  the  geographer's 
education. 

In  setting  forth  the  necessary  unity  of  past  and  present  in  the 
study  of  the  eai-th  and  in  such  intelligent  instruction  as  we  should 
wish  to  give,  I  cannot  illustrate  my  plan  better  perhaps  than  by 
briefly  sketching  a  practical  lesson. 

The  British  Isles  will  furnish  us  a  locality, — the  home  of  a  peo- 
ple of  historic  importance,  and  our  kin,  whose  literature  and  insti- 
tutions are  largely  ours  ;  any  exposition  of  that  countiy  therefore, 
must  also  elucidate  history  and  literature.  But  in  a  geological 
sense  the  British  Isles  are  of  unusual  interest.  They  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  former  considerable  continent.  The  larger  part  of  the 
true  Greater  Britain  lies  under  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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What  WQ  see  is  the  tops  of  the  ancient  highlands.  That  is  to  say 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Cenozoic  Time,  where  now  are  these  islands 
was  a  continent  reaching  out  into  the  Atlantic,  extending  northwest 
to  include  Iceland,  Greenland  and  northern  North  America,  and 
reaching  northeast  to  include  Scandinavia  and  land  far  out  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  value  of 
such  a  map  to  sharply  mark  off  the  Cenozoic  world. 

With  such  a  continental  outline,  in  the  Meiocene  period,  a  line 
of  volcanoes  began  to  be  formed,  including  the  inner  Hebrides, 
covering  a  good-  portion  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  extending 
northward  to  include  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  a  part  of 
Greenland.  This  action  as  we  know,  haa  not  entirely  ceased  in 
Iceland  at  the  present  time.  We  are  to  fancy  not  ocean,  but  an  ex- 
tensive land  surface  and  a  line  of  volcanoes,  some  of  them  three 
miles  high,  pouring  forth  large  quantities  of  lava  to  overwhelm 
the  Meiocene  forests,  and  covering  thousands  of  square  miles  now 
ocean  bottom.  (For  illustrative  cuts  for  lantern  slides,  see  Judd's 
Volcanoes,  and  Dawkin's  Early  Man  in  Britain.) 

We  cannot  with  our  camera  catch  the  similitude  of  these  Mei- 
ocene British  volcanoes  in  their  glory,  and  in  a  world  that  has 
passed  away.  Today,  however,  their  greatly  reduced  ^^  basal 
wrecks  "  are  to  be  seen  and  form  many  of  the  attractions  of  pic- 
turesque*Scotland  and  Ireland.  Throw  on  the  screen  Ben  More 
(Mull),  Scuimagillean,  Red  Hills,  CuchuUins,  Arthur's  Seat,  Ben 
Nevis  and  others  of  similar  origin  that  you  may  happen  to  have. 
Also  Fingal's  cave  and  other  views  of  Staffa  Island,  four  or  five 
of  the  Giants  Causeway  and  a  half  dozen  from  scenic  parte  of 
Skye  and  Mull,  the  remnante  of  the  great  igneous  overflows  that 
in  Meiocene  times  took  place.  You  thus  fix  in  mind  important 
facte'  in  earth  history,  and  are  impressed  with  both  the  length  of 
Cenozoic  time  and  the  enormous  effecte  of  erosion  by  which  vol- 
canoes that  must  have  stood  to  the  height  of  two  miles  and  more, 
are  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  that  altitude.  So  much  for  the  volcanic 
features. 

Now  take  a  map  of  the  late  Pleistocene.  The  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  oceans  are  continuous,  but  Great  Britain,  still  much  larger 
than  at  present,  is  a  part  of  Europe.  Throw  on  the  screen  also 
drawings  to  represent  the  life  of  that  time.  Your  animal  life  is 
striking  at  least  in  ite  dimensions, — the  elephas  primigenius,  the 
rhinoceros  major,  sabre  toothed  tiger  and  cave  bear,  among  whom 
man   first  appeared.     Your  monkeys  originated  as    such  in  the 
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earlier  Meiocene  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  If  you  are  a 
good  Darwinian  you  can  point  back  to  them  as  in  some  way  re- 
lated to  your  own  ancestry.  But  if  you  are  orthodox  and  a  little 
conservative,  you  can  point  to  your  Pleistocene  picture,  and  then  to 
your  monkeys  of  today  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  the  rocks' 
is  that  monkeys  have  grown  more  monkey-like,  but  not  more  man- 
like, and  on  the  other  hand  that  man  as  we  trace  him  back,  does 
not  recede   to  more  monkey-like  forms* 

But  this  is  the  great  glacial  time.  Embellish  your  screen  with 
views  of  glaciers  from  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.  Fancy  these  in 
Scotland  a  number  of  thousand  years  ago,  and  we  have  a  view 
substantially  of  what  the  first  men  probably  beheld  in  Britain,  but 
with  a  much  larger  area  of  country  than  now. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  take  up  our  views  of  Scottish  scenery, 
her  hills,  her  lochs,  her  glens  and  cascades,  and  show  in  contour  of 
mountain,  in  rounding  of  hills  and  scraping  out  of  lochs,  in  for- 
mation of  moraines  and  waterfalls  the  effects  of  that  long  winter 
of  Arctic  ice  that  rested  upon  the  country.  All  the  lochs  and 
glens,  the  mountains  and  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles  are  accu- 
rately and  abundantly  photographed  in  lantern  slides.  A  hundred 
of  these  carefully  selected  make  a  valuable  outfit  for  this  work.  A 
dozen  of  Loch  Katrine,  a  dozen  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  our  English 
literature  feels  the  impulse  along  with  our  geography.  If  you  have 
any  local  views  of  igneous  or  glaciated  rocks  throw  these  upon  the 
screen,  and  also  project  for  comparison,  views  of  the  ^^  White  Hills" 
and  the  Adirondacks, — the  Scottish  Highlands  of  America* 

rAdditional  references.  Shaler's  *<  Story  of  oar  Oontlnent."  A.  Qeikle's  "  Tezt- 
Book  of  Geology,"  '*  The  Scenery  of  Scotland,  "  "  Qeological  Bketohee,"  and  J. 
Geikie's  "  The  Great  Ice  A«e.'*l 
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Why  there  were  two  congresses  we  do  not  altogether  understand, 
as  this  duality  presented  the  difficulty  of  arranging  two  essentially 
different  programmes.  The  first  lasted  fix)m  the  17th  to  the  24th 
of  July,  and  was  organized  by  the  local  committee  of  Chicago  un- 
der the  general  presidency  and  active  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Bonney ;  the  second,  directed  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  continuing  from 
the  25th  to  the  28th  of  July,  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
National  Association  of  Education,  and  consequently  could  pre- 
tend to  a  more  complete  representation,  a  more  collective  effort  of 
the  republic  of  the  United  States.  Distinct  in  their  origin  and  in 
some  parts  of  their  programmes,  the  two  successive  congresses  in 
their  organization  seemed  to  us  to  resemble  like  brothers;  what 
can  be  said  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  one  may  be  applied 
to  the  other. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  genei^al  characteristics,  what  con- 
tributed most  to  mark  the  individuality  of  the  congresses  at  Chi- 
cago is  that  the  programmes  of  questions  to  be  discussed  were  as 
comprehensive  as  possible.  At  the  congresses  of  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exposition  in  1889  the  subjects  assigned  were  too  limited  in 
number,  being  three  to  primary,  and  five  to  intermediate  and 
higher  education.  The  method  adopted  at  Chicago  was  entii-ely 
different.  All  questions  propounded  were  to  be  enlarged  upon 
without  any  restrictions,  any  limit.  The  entire  field  of  education 
considered  in  its  principles  or  psychological  foundations  and 
studied  under  all  its  forms,  in  all  its  consequences  or  applications 
was  open  to  discussion.  The  summary  of  the  works  of  the  congress, 
when  published,  will  be  a  true  encyclopedia  of  pedagogic. 

A  glance  at  the  programmes  of  the  two  congi^esses  is  convincing 
of  this  fact.  In  the  first,  there  are  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  num- 
bers which  give  rise  to  as  many  special  congresses.  We  shall  enu- 
merate the  principal  ones  in  their  chronological  order : — The  Life 
of  Students  at  Colleges  and  Universities ;  Manual  and  Scholastic 
Training;  Kindergartens;  The  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes;  Gen- 
eral Education;  Singing  and  Declamation  (the  representative 
youth)  ;  University  Extension ;  Education  of  the  Blind ;  The 
American  System  of  Education  at  Chautauqua ;  Stenography ; 
Fraternities  of  Colleges ;  Higher  Education ;  and  others  which  we 
have  forgotten.  In  the  second,  the  same  subjects  appear  joined  to 
others  in  a  much  better  conceived  plan.  Here  is  the  complete 
list :     1st,  Higher  Education  ;  2nd,  Intermediate  Education ;  3rd, 
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Elementary  Education;  4th,  Kindergartens;  5th,  Inspection  of 
schools ;  6th,  Professional  Instruction  of  Teachers  ;  7th,  Scholastic 
Training ;  8th,  Vocal  Music ;  9th,  Technological  Instruction ;  10th, 
Industrial  and  Manual  Training ;  11th,  Business  Education ; 
12th,  Physical  Culture ;  13th,  Rational  Psychology  in  its  connec- 
tion with  Education;  14,  Experimental  Psychology;  15th,  The 
Pedagogical  Press. 

The  method  which  instead  of  concentrating  the  attention  of  a 
congress  on  a  limited  number  of  questions  methodically  arranged, 
directs  its  efforts  to  nearly  all  questions,  certainly  has  its  draw- 
hacks.  There  is  undoubtedly  less  opportunity  for  profound  re- 
search into  the  subject  matter  proposed.  Another  disadyantage 
which  we  keenly  felt  at  Chicago  was  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  general  meetings,  and  separate  to  attend  any  of  the  special  con- 
gresses toward  which  our  talents  or  tastes  inclined,  and,  conse- 
quently, renounce  the  profit  of  all  the  others.  Congresses  so  full 
of  temptations,  so  rich  in  varied  knowledge,  made  us  regret  our 
inability  to  be  everywhere  at  once.  While  we  were  listening  to 
orators  on  higher  education,  the  thin  wooden  partitions  between 
ndjoining  halls  allowed  the  passage  of  the  sound  of  pleasing  songs 
of  children,  choruses  of  boys  and  girls,  introduced  to  the  members 
of  the  congress  of  declamation  and  music.  Another  day,  the  two 
congresses  of  psychology  applied  to  education — that  of  rational 
psychology  under  the  presidency  of  the  venerable  McCosh,  one  of 
the  veterans  of  American  pedagogic,  and  that  of  experimental 
psychology  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stanley  Hall,  the  president 
of  the  young  Clark  University, — held  their  sessions  at  the  same 
time.  Obliged  to  choose,  we  enrolled  under  the  the  banner  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Hall,  sacrificing  the  meeting  wherein  so  many  interesting 
thuigs  were  said  about  psychology  of  children  for  that  in  which  a 
spirit  of  elevated  rationalism  discussed  the  psychology  of  the  will 
according  to  Mundt  or  the  thesis  of  the  first  principle  and  the 
eleventh  book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  adopted  at  Chicago  offers  indis- 
putable advantages ;  the  conclusion  has  proved  happy  and  prolific 
of  results.  Enlarging  the  circle  of  problems  to  be  discussed 
awakens  greater  interest,  and  brings  together  a  larger  concourse  of 
educators ;  a  restricted  programme  can  attract  only  a  limited  number. 

Everyone  knew  beforehand  that  at  Chicago  his  curiosity  would 
be  satisfied  and  his  demands  realized ;  professors  of  universities  or 
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colleges,  teachers  of  normal,  grammar  or  primary  schools,  women 
as  well  as  men,  professors  of  specialties  such  as  manual  training, 
music  or  drawing,  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  each 
foresaw  that,  in  one  or  the  other  different  sections  of  a  congress 
truly  universal,  he  would  find  something  to  say,  or  at  least  some- 
thing to  learn.  Hence  resulted  the  extraordinary  animation  of  the 
congresses  of  Chicago.  We  do  not  think  that  so  large  a  concourse 
of  pedagogues  had  ever  before  been  seen.  President  Angell,  of 
the  university  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  leaders  of  the 
congress  had  reason  to  exclaim  : — "  Never  before  has  this  country 
witnessed  so  imposing  a  manifestation  of  the  interest  excited  by 
educational  affairs."  If  it  be  true,  as  we  think  it  is,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a  congress  depends  upon  the  number  of  participants  we  can 
safely  assei-t  that  the  congresses  of  Chicago  succeeded  marvellously. 
Immediate  and  positive  results  of  any  congress,  whatever  the 
worth  of  its  members  may  be,  are  always  doubtful.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  discoveries  be  made ;  the  question  is  not  to  find  coil- 
elusive  solutions  for  the  problems  submitted.  What  most  signi- 
fies is  that  a  large  number  of  ideas  be  exchanged  to  be  developed 
by  subsequent  reflection  and  that  relations  be  intimated  the  corres- 
pondence of  which  a  thorough  investigation  will  confirm.  From 
these  different  points  of  view,  we  judge  that  the  first  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  success  of  a  congress  should  be : — ^^  How  many  persons 
participated  ?" 

One  of  the  characteristics  which  we  wish  to  bring  out  is  that 
women  predominated  in  the  crowded  congresses  at  Chicago.  They 
were  everywhere  in  the  audience,  on  the  rostrum,  in  the  president's 
office,  in  the  passage  ways,  always  kind  and  active.  Not  confining 
their  agreeable  and  smiling  presence  to  the  audience,  as  idle,  curi- 
ous spectators,  they,  in  their  turn,  took  part  in  the  most  learned 
discussions,  rivalling  men  in  their  eloquence  and  technical  ability. 
The  disposition  to  find  fault  with  women  in  America  seems  to  be 
quite  prevalent ;  we  heard  many  complaints,  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred,  that  misses  and  ladies,  careless  of  the  duties  of  their 
sex,  neglect  household  duties,  and  leave  the  care  of  chil- 
dren to  their  husbands,  while  they,  cultivating  idleness  and  indif- 
ference affect  masculineness.  We  ourselves,  having  met  teachers 
only,  saw  nothing  to  justify  such  criticism.  In  our  estimation  it  is 
an  honor  to  Americans,  undivided  with  Europeans,  to  have  as- 
signed the  most  important  part  in  the  education  of  children  to 
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women ;  it  is  an  honor  to   American  women  not  to  have  disap- 
pointed the  confidence  placed  in  their  talents  for  education. 

The  feminine  element  of  the  congresses  included  not  only- 
teachers  responding  to  the  call  of  professional  duty,  women  of  the 
world  too,  seemed  desirous  of  manifesting  their  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  education.  We  very  much  regretted  that  Madame 
Potter  Palmer,  the  organizer  of  the  Woman's  Building  at  the  Ex- 
position and  general  president  of  the  congresses,  whose  name 
inscribed  on  the  first  page  of  all  our  programmes,  was  on  every  ' 
tongue,  did  not  find  time  in  the  midst  of  her  many  avocations  to 
make  at  least  one  visit  to  our  convention  of  education.  Foreign  dele- 
gates particularly  were  most  anxious  to  see  and  to  meet  the  distin- 
guished woman,  for  the  time  being  apparently  the  sovereign,  the 
queen  of  Chicago.  Instead  of  the  president  we  heard  the  vice 
president,  Madame  Charles  Henrotin,  wife  of  the  Belgian  consul. 
We  applauded  her  saying,  among  other  excellent  things  "  Woman 
is  the  natural  tie  between  the  child  and  the  university ;"  and  the 
announcement  as  an  accomplished  fact  of  ^^  the  advent  of  woman 
into  the  kingdom  of  education."  One  of  the  happiest  effects  of 
the  congresses  of  Chicago  is  to  have  declared  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory  the  participation  of  American  women  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  educational  principles.  ^^  Fifty  years  ago,"  enthusiasti- 
cally exclaimed  one  of  their  representatives.  Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, '*  women  were  not  allowed  to  speak  in  public.  Today," 
added  she,  ^^  woman  is  about  to  assert  hei-self ,  and  take  her  place 
in  all  branches  of  the  world's  industries.  The  world  is  trans- 
formed I  There  has  been  a  complete  revolution  !  "  Happy  revolu- 
tion, farther  advanced  in  America  than  anywhere  else,  and  gaining 
ground  in  Europe,  for  the  greater  profit  of  women,  who  find  hon- 
orable employment  as  teachers,  for  the  greater  profit  of  children 
whose  souls  expand  perhaps  more  freely  under  the  mild  pressure 
of  a  feminine  hand. 

The  women  said  much  and  spoke  well  at  Chicago  as  everywhere 
else  ;  the  men,  it  seemed  to  us  spoke  better  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  concede  to  American  pedagogues  the  gift  of 
expression,  as  one  of  their  general  qualities ;  they  express  them- 
selves with  extraordinary  facility  and  with  a  remarkable  flow  of 
words.  In  France,  distinguished  men,  writers  or  renowned  sa- 
vants, from  timidity  or  any  other  cause,  often  express  themselves 
with  difficulty ;  their  delivery  is  at  times  painful  to  their  heareis. 
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In  America,  the  most  insignificant  instructor,  together  with  the 
most  eminent  president  of  a  university  presents  himself  with  ease 
on  the  rostrum,  and  thence  expounds  his  ideas  often  eloquently 
and  always  with  perspicuity.  Ease  of  expression  seems  to  be  in- 
nate with  Americans.  Slanderera  will  perhaps  venture  to. say  that 
the  reason  is  because  the  American  speaker  generally  contents 
with  developing  general,  very  simple  and  even  supei'ficial  ideas  ; 
that,  unlike  the  French  orator,  he  is  not  obliged  to  be  original,  sub- 
tle and  profound ;  nor  is  he  hampered  by  that  elegance  of  form 
which  embarasses  so  many  oratorical  minds  among  the  French. 
We  rather  believe  that  the  true  eloquence  of  Americans  proceeds 
from  their  education.  From  the  time  they  are  at  college  and  at 
the  university  they  are  accustomed  to  confront  an  audience.  Orar 
torical  talent  presupposes  certain  qualities  of  courage.  Now  there 
is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  with  whom  university  life  is  propor- 
tionately a  school  of  courage.  American  education  is  essentially 
an  education  of  character.  Intelligence  does  not  rank  first ;  even 
in  developing  the  intellect,  less  stress  is  laid  upon  that  spirit  of 
analysis  whose  subtility  can  retard  eloquence  than  upon  that  vigor 
or  promptitude  of  conception  which  favors  a  clear  delivery,  or 
rapid  and  easy  elocution.  Americans,  in  their  speeches  as  in  every- 
thing else,  go  straight  ahead,  looking  to  the  end  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  obstacles ;  they  are  as  intrepid  in  speech  as  they  are  in 
action,  in  manoeuvres  of  athletic  sports,  as  in  the  execution  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  this  aptitude  for  vigorous  ex- 
pression of  thought  in  the  improvised  discussions  following  upon 
the  reading  of  any  of  the  papers  prepared  at  leisure ;  these  dis- 
cussions were  not  simply  brilliant  sallies  of  wit;  exceptions 
crowded  upon  one  another  and  personal  observations  of  different 
members  of  the  audience  contradicted  or  corroborated  "the  thesis  of 
the  orator.  Usually  at  such  conventions,  when  a  delegate  has 
finished  reading  his  manuscript,  the  audience  is  content  with  ap- 
plauding, and  another  lecture  is  begun.  At  Chicago,  discussion  was 
always  open,  and  more  than  once  lasted  longer  than  the  provocative 
statement.  For  instance,  at  the  congress  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy. Professor  Earl  Barnes  of  the  University  of  Leland  Stanford 
read  a  very  interesting  article,  entitled.  Study  of  the  Theology  of 
Children ;  supported  by  a  multitude  of  facts,  he  showed  how  puerile 
imagination  represents  heaven,  the  Divinity  and  the  other  incaraa- 
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tions  of  religion.  Immediately,  the  most  animated  debate  com- 
menced, in  which  more  than  ten  persons  participated.  Assailed  by 
a  cross-fire  of  observations  and  replies,  Mr.  Barnes  several  times 
returned  to  the  charge,  his  adversaries  not  ceasing  to  harrass  him, 
till  finally  the  president,  Mr.  Stanley  Hall,  felt  obliged  to  close  a 
discussion  threatening  to  last  forever,  with  a  rap  of  his  gavel.  I 
still  remember  the  disappointment  of  a  brave  teacher,  when  the 
president  refused  to  give  her  the  floor.  No  doubt  she  thought  she 
still  had  something  interesting  to  tell,  though  she  would  have  been 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  person  to  speak  on  the  same  subject. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  congress  of  the  pedagogical  press,, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
American  Journal  of  Education,  one  of  the  men  whom  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  justly  respects,  and  venerates  as  one 
of  the  masters  of  national  pedagogic.  I  must  again  comment  on 
the  facility  with  which  Americans  deliver  impromptu  speeches. 
I  read  a  paper  on  the  development  and  true  state  of  French  educa- 
tional journals ;  and  it  is  proper  for  me  to  add  that  during  this 
lecture  delivered  in  the  French  language,  a  number  of  my  audience, 
who  would  have  been  obliged  to  listen  without  understanding, 
left.  Still,  enough  remained  for  my  trouble  not  to  have  been  lost. 
Mr.  James  MacAUister,  president  of  the  Drexel  Institute  at  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Monroe,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  others  whose  names  I  have  forgotten, 
spoke  in  succession  after  me ;  not,  however  to  criticise  what  I  had 
said.  Indeed,  I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  homage  rendered  to 
France  and  to  French  pedagogic.  An  American  Journal,  the 
School  Bulletin,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  thus  wrote  up  this  part  of  the 
congress.  ^^  Mr.  MacAUister  arose,  and  with  infinite  tact  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  the  assembly  for  the  historical  facts  just  presented ; 
he  dwelt  upon  the  marvellous  progress  made  by  France  in  the 
domain  of  education  during  the  last  twenty  years.  He  spoke  so 
well  and  so  true,  that  the  eyes  of  Mons.  Compayr^  glowed  with  the 
pride  felt  by  a  true  Frenchman  when  he  hears  his  country  eulogized. 
After  him,  principal  C.  C.  Rounds  expressed  similar  thoughts,  re- 
calling what  he  personally  owed  to  the  works  of  Mons.  Ferdinand 
Buisson,  the  director  of  prinlary  education,  and  other  French  peda- 
gogues; he  spoke  with  deep  conviction,  and  Mons.  Compayr^ 
could  retire  well  satisfied."     I  was  indeed  very  well  satisfied  to 
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have  called  forth  declarations  so  flattering  to  France;  and  was  still 

mcye  touched  a  few  minutes  after,  when  Mr.  Barnard  himself,  with 
the  authority  of  his  years  and  the  still  more  powerful  accent  of  his 
prophetic  voice  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  progress  and 
transformations  of  our  national  education,  in  the  following  terms: 
■"The  French  of  to-day  realize  and  put  into  practice  the  grand  ideas 
of  their  ancestors  of  1789." 

III. 

UNDOUBTEDLY,  most  of  the  success  of  the  congresses  of 
Chicago  must  be  attributed  to  American  educators;  de- 
voted men,  who  worked  so  zealously  to  effect  their  organization, 
and  whose  energy  never  fla&^ged ;  speaking  to  some,  encouraging 
others  to  speak,  directing  d^cussions  and  taking  part  in  them. 
Numerous  communications  acquainted  us  with  the  interior  life  of 
schools  in  the  United  States  ;  methods  adopted  by  them,  the  course 
of  study  pursued  and  reforms  attempted,  and  the  general  tenor  of 
their  government. 

Despite  a  natural  preponderance  of  the  American  element,  both 
congresses  were  international  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  although  one  only,  the  second,  officially  received  that  titie. 
Delegates  hailed  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  ignoring  distance  and 
the  inconveniences  of  travel.  It  would  be  an  interesting  calcula- 
tion for  Americans  to  find  out  how  many  miles  had  been  covered 
and  how  many  dollars  spent  in  the  travel  of  delegates  representing 
so  many  diverse  nationalities.  England,  Russia,  Germany,  Aus- 
tro-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Turkey,  France  and 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  sent  representatives.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  mention  all,  still  less  so  to  enumerate  all  the  arti- 
cles with  which  they  enriched  the  valuable  book  of  the  congresses. 
We  shall  name  only  a  few.  Dr.  Stephen  Waetzoldt,  commissary 
general  of  the  German  exhibit  took  for  his  text.  Educational  Re- 
forms in  Germany ;  though  he  spoke  in  his  native  tongue,  he  riv- 
eted the  attention  of  his  audience  by  instituting  a  studied  compar- 
ison between  the  German  svstem  of  pedagogic  and  the  system  of 
other  nations.  Prince  Wolkonsky,  representative  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  instruction  in  Russia,  whose  brilliancy  and  elo- 
quence merited  the  storm  of  applause  with  which  he  was  greeted 
whenever  he  spoke,  considered  the  progress  of  the  higher  education 
of  women  in  his  country  (Russia)  ;  on  another  occasion,  he  took 
for  his  text,  the  titie  of  tiie  congresses,  the  word  "  international," 
expressing  the  wish  that  the  work  of  the  congresses  might  be  a 
work  of  fraternity,  and  of  humanity,  and  declaring  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  a  man  than  simply  an  American,  a  German,  an  Italian 
or  a  Russian.  These  words  would  hardly  meet  the  reception 
in  France  that  they  did  in  America ;  the  idea  of  native  land,  de- 
veloped as  it  may  be  in  American  hearts,  among  a  people  who 
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peacefully  live  in  the  tranquil  possession  of  its  immense  and  mag- 
nificent territory,  does  not  arouse  the  same  thrilling  sensation  as 
among  the  people  of  Europe,  who,  distrustful  of  one  another,  are 
always  on  the  qui  vive.     A  Russian  mariner,  simply  because  he  is  a 
Russian,  is  more  pleasing  to  us  than  Prince  Wolkonsky's  ideal  man. 
In  a  special  and  technical  address  of  an  entirely  difPerent  char- 
acter. Prof.  Bela  Kr^czy,  the  Huns^arian  delegate,  discussed  as  one 
would  in  an  academic  council,  the   question  whether  algebra  or 
geometry  should  be  placed  first  in  the  curriculum  of  intermediate 
education.     Pi-of.  W.  Lagerstedt,  the  delegate  from  Sweden,  read 
a  paper  on  the  organization  of  public  instruction  in  Sweden.     Mr. 
Edward  Boos-Jegher,  representative  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
discussed  the   question: — "Should  Boys  and   Girls  Receive    the 
Same  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  in  All  Grades  ? ''     Madame 
Fanny  Zampini-Salazar,  delegated   by   Italy  spoke,  not  without 
partiality  and  a  perceptible  Germanic  inspiration,  of  the  movement 
in   Italian   universities.       The  English   delegated  a  majority  of 
women.  Miss  Hughes,  directress  of  tne  normal  school  at  Cambridge, 
commented  on  professional  education  of  teachers  for  intermediate 
instruction ;  Madame  Bergman  Oesterberg,  and  Miss  Sophie  Bry- 
ant of  London,  spoke  respectively  of  the  development  of  schools 
for  Swedish  gymnastics  in  England,  and  the  "  essential  duty  of  a 
professor."       Mr.  James  Sully,  the  celebrated  psychologist, .  con- 
tributed to  the  congress  of  experimental  psychology  a  study  "  On 
Dreams;"  which  like  manv  other  papers,  especially  those  of  the 
Misses  Fawcet  and  Beale  o£  London,  "  On  the  University  Educa- 
tion  of  Women,"  were  willingly   read  by  members,   or  will   be 
printed  in  the  general  summary  of  the  works  of  the  congresses. 
MsUe.  Cervantes  entertained  us  with  the  progress  of  education  of 
the  women  in  Turkey ;  actuated  by  the  emotion  her  words  awak- 
ened the  congress  at  once  sent  a  congratulatory  address  by  cable  to 
the  sultan. 

Europe,  however,  was  not  the  only  country  represented  at  Chi- 
cago. Japan  and  Australia  also  sent  delegates.  Miss  Eliza 
Ruhannah  Scidmole,  and  Miss  Annie  Howe,  both  from  Japan 
respectively  discussed,  "  The  Question  of  the  Studv  of  Geography 
in  Elementary  Schools,"  and  the  ''Institution  oi  Kindergartens 
Considered  as  an  Essential  Factor  in  Foreign  Missions.  Dr. 
Hidesaburo  Ludo,  of  the  National  Society  of  Education  in  Japan, 
analyzed  the  pedagogic  of  Confucius.  Mr.  Sidney  Scott,  of  Mel- 
bourne, showed  the  progress  of  stenography  in  Australia.  Miss 
Catherine  Spence,  of  Adelaide,  spoke  of  education,  "as  a  prepara- 
tion for  social  and  civic  virtues."  Chinese  and  Australian  educa- 
tors figured  at  the  congress  of  education  for  .the  blind.  Indeed  one 
of  the  most  curious  addresses  delivered  at  the  congress  of  higher 
education  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Fryar  on  "  Higher  Education  in 
China." 
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Other  countries  of  North  and  South  America  were  also  conspic- 
uous. Canada,  British  Canada  especially  (I  do  not  know  why 
French  Canada,  whose  carefully  prepared  educational  exhibit  was 
so  prominent  at  the  exposition,  did  not  participate  in  the  con- 
gresses), delegated  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Ross,  director  of  public  education  in 
Ontario,  a  large  province,  numbering  9,000  professors  and  50,000 
pupils.  Uruguay  and  Chili  were  represented  by  Dr.  Alberto  Gomez 
Ruano,  commissary  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  Uruguay,  and 
Don  J.  Abelardo  Minez,  inspector  of  primary  education  in  Chili. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, unfortunately  suflfering  under  political  troubles  failed  to 
send  delegates  to  the  congresses ;  in  better  times,  these  two 
countries,  so  enthusiastic  on  the  subect  of  education,  would  have 
been  brilliantly  represented. 

Africa  itself,  the  "  dark  continent "  did  not  fail  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. Egypt  delected  Mr.  Onsi,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Cairo;  Mons.  Benjamin  Buisson,  my  excellent  col- 
league, will  pardon  me  for  including  him  in  the  capacity  of  direc- 
tor of  the  normal  school  at  Tunis  and  of  the  college  of  Alaoni, 
among  the  African  delegates. 

Thus  the  invitation  extended  by  the  United  States  was  accepted 
by  the  whole  world,  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  a  very  natural  curiosity 
to  see  ther  wonders  of  the  World's  Fair,  but  primarily  actuated  by 
the  thought  of  working  for  the  progress  of  education,  and  giving 
evidence  to  how  important  a  place  the  great  American  republic 
occupies  in  the  imagination  of  the  human  race.  For  seveml  days, 
Chicago  was,  in  reality,  the  centre  of  the  pedagogical  thought  of 
the  world.  Opinions  of  nearly  all  civilized  human  mces  were 
there  heard.  The  negroes  held  special  congresses  perhaps  a  little 
too  homogeneous  and  rather  restricted.  Passionate  discussions,  not 
altogether  free  from  a  spirit  of  sectarian  distrust  were  carried  on, 
affecting  the  question  of  progress  in  the  social  condition  of  negroes 
in  America.  Among  other  tnings,  it  was  said  that "  no  white  person 
could  discuss  the  negro  question  intelligently."  If  the  knowledge 
obtained  from  congresses  should  exceed  that  to  be  derived  from  all 
bureaus  of  information,  collections  of  documents,  or  informations 
gathered  from  every  source,  surely  those  of  Chicago  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law.  Those  present  took  away  an  enormous 
fund  of  facts  and  ideas.  The  profit  would  have  been  even  greater  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  distinct  congresses 
to  have  been  held  successively  instead  of  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Such  being  the  case,  in  listening  to  each  pedagogue  ex- 
plaining the  nature  and  mechanism  of  educational  institutions  in 
his  country,  we  could  have  made  a  pedagogical  tour  of  the  world 
without  any  trouble,  without  even  leiaving  our  chairs.  (Con- 
cluded in  May.) 
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BDITOJIIAZ. 

THE  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  be^n  so  abundantly  commented 
on  that  we  need  here  only  record  oar  conviction  that  he  is  the 
greatest  statesman  of  his  age,  and  a  fine  ideal  of  <<  the  scholar  in  poli- 
tics." Throughout  his  life  while  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pressing 
public  cares  and  duties,  while  literally  **  in  the  thick  of  the  fight/'  he 
has  had  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  turn  aside  to  quiet  paths  of 
scholarly  research  and  authorship.  We  think  this  habit  has  clarified 
his  vision,  strengthened  his  judgment,  rendered  his  conscience  more 
susceptible,  and  contributed  materially  to  his  greatness.  The  influence 
of  such  a  career  is  permanent. 

CONTINUING  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sec- 
ondary School  studies,  to  which  we  gave  some  attention  in  our 
last  issue,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter  is,  shall  the 
upper  grammar  and  high  school  be  reconstructed  in  the  interest  of  the 
university  methods  and  aims  of  the  present  time  ?  Since  the  great 
upheaval  of  the  civil  war,  the  common  school  system  of  the  country 
has  been  more  and  more  falling  into  the  hands  of  thoughtful  people  of 
all  professions  and  both  sexes,  until  the  present  graded  system  sharply 
confronts  the  old  ideal  of  the  American  College  at  several  points. 
Our  best  public  high  and  normal  schools,  with  their  broad  in8tructioi> 
in  English,  history,  the  sciences,  industrial  training,  music  and  draw- 
ing; with  an  important  rising  class  of  institutions  like  the  Mass.  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Drexel,  Pratt,  Woodward,  Armour  and  other 
similar  foundations,  are  believed  by  large  numbers  of  the  wisest,  best 
and  most  influential  people  of  the  country  to  offer  a  better  preparation, 
not  only  for  the  practical  but  the  higher  realms  of  American  life,  thau 
the  ordinary  college  of  the  past  or  present.  Until  a  very  recent  date,, 
the  colleges  have  refused  to  consider  this  matter  and,  even  after  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  fashion,  deny  the  competency  of  any  class  of 
people-  outside  college  walls  to  form  or  hold  a  valuable  opinion  on 
matters  educational.  Of  late,  a  few  of  the  universities  have  been  thor- 
oughly awakened  in  this  direction.  This  very  important  document 
represents  the  first  public  and  considerable  demonstration  of  a  consid- 
erable class  of  eminent  men  engaged  in  the  higher  education  to  bring 
the  college  and  university  into  a  more  vital  relation  with  the  public 
school.  But,  praiseworthy  and  interesting  as  it  is,  the  result  as  it  ap- 
pears in  this  conference,  is  a  revelation  of  the  fact  that  even  this  ad- 
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▼anoe  guard  of  the  higher  educational  fraternity  does  not  yet  realize 
that  there  is  a  vaster  body  than  itself ;  broader,  more  far  seeing,  wiser 
and  more  humane ;  even  the  upper  side  of  the  American  people  not 
professional  teachers,  engaged  in  building  up  a  proper  system  of  edu- 
cation for  American  youth.     The  new  Humanities,  including  the  blessed 
and  beneficent  co-operation  of  woman  in  every  grade  of  American  school* 
ing,  will  not  subside  at  the  call  of  even  the  reconstructed  university. 
The  time  has  passed  when  any  professional  class,  the  Clergy,  the  Law- 
yers, the  Doctors,  the  Teachers,  not  to  say  the  professional  Politicians 
can  be  trusted  with  the  exclusive  organization  and  leadership  of  the 
vast  domains  of  religion,  justice,  public  health,  education   and    the 
general  national  welfare.     All  these  things  go,  finally,  in  our  coun- 
try, not  by  the  vote  of  the  multitude,  or  the  edict  of  any  class,  but  by 
"  the  weight  of  the  meeting."    The  relations  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity to  the  people's  common  school  will  be  more  and  more  dis- 
cussed by  teachers  and  school  men,  with  great  advantage  to  themselves 
and  the  steady  improvement  of  the  schools.    But  the  educational  pub- 
lic, of  course  including  the  teachers,  will  finally  dispose  of  all  these 
matters  in  the  new  American  way.    Now  that  the  one  hundred  emi- 
nent man  educators  have  spoken,  as  it  appears  in  this  document,  each 
set  of  experts  for  itself,  with  no  substantial  agreement,  a  debating  so- 
ciety without  a  vote ;  the  educational  public  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  a  similar  council  of  eminent  woman  teachers  ;  from  another  con- 
ference of  wise  parents  of  children ;  possibly,  what  the  hundred  fore- 
most people  of  every  calling  might  have  to  say.     And  we  incline  to 
think,  '<  last  but  not  least "  of  all,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  20,- 
000,000  American  boys  and  girls  will  be  getting  some  very  decided 
opinions  on  the  question,  whether  there  is  to  be,  for  them,  any  life  of 
childhood  and  youth  of  the  good  old  sort,  or  whether  their  future  des- 
tiny on  earth  is  to  be  resolved  into  "  material"  to  be  cast  into  the 
huge  expert  educational  hopper  and  ground  out  as  "  object  lessons  " 
to  illustrate  the  numberless  educational  theories  that  now  contend  like 
rival  whirlwinds  above  their  devoted  heads. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  educational  meetings  of  the  year  is 
the  Negro  Conference,  now  held  annually  at  the  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama, Normal  School.  The  third  conference  was  held  Feb.  21st,  and 
the  accounts  given  by  those  present,  show  that  few  educational  gather- 
ings can  boast  so  suggestive  and  practical  a  handling  of  topics  as  the 
Negro  farmers  and  teachers  showed  themselves  capable  of  in  their  two 
days  meeting.  Real  wit  and  strong  common  sense  abounded  in  the 
speeches  and  all  bore  testimony  to  the  improvement  that  had  been 
made  in  various  directions,  as  a  result  of  the  conference  of  last  year. 
One  man  who  had  travelled  in  eight  counties  said  that  85  per  cent,  of 
the  people,  no  matter  how  large  their  families,  live  in  one-roomed 
cabins ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  mortgage  their  crops  to  pay 
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for  their  living.  Bat  another  speaker  computed  that  the  effect  of  the 
last  conference  had  been  to  induce  the  people  to  raise  more  corn  and 
keep  four  times  as  many  pigs  and  fewer  dogs.  An  enterprising  farmer 
said  that  he  knew  the  people  were  nearer  out  of  debt  this  year  than 
they  were  last ;  and  a  local  preacher  said  that  the  Calhoun  school  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  more  than  anything  since  the  emancipa- 
tion. The  wisdom  of  the  gathering  summed  up  and  expressed  itself 
in  the  following  declarations  which  in  directness  and  force,  leave  in  the 
shade,  we  think,  the  findings  of  many  more  learned  assemblies : 

We  believe  education,  property,  and  practical  religion  will  eventu- 
ally give  us  every  right  and  privilege  enjoyed  by  other  citizens,  and, 
therefore,  that  our  interests  can  best  be  served  by  bending  all  oar  en- 
ergies to  securing  them  rather  than  by  dwelling  on  the  past  or  by  fault- 
finding and  complaining.  We  desire  to  make  the  Tuskegee  Negro  Con- 
ference a  gauge  of  our  progress  from  year  to  year  in  these  things  in 
the  Black  Belt. 

First, — With  regard  to  education,  it  is  still  true  that  the  average 
length  of  the  country  school  is  about  three  and  a  half  months ;  there  is 
either  no  school-house  or  a  very  poor  one ;  and  the  teacher,  as  a  rule, 
is  but  little  prepared  for  his  work.  We  would  suggest  as  remedies  the 
raising  of  money  by  subscription,  to  lengthen  the  school  term  and  to 
provide  more  and  better  school-houses.  We  would  also  urge  upon  our 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  training  of  leaders  the  importance  of  send- 
ing more  of  their  best  men  and  women  to  the  smaller  towns  and 
eountry  districts. 

Second. — As  regards  property,  we  find  that  four-fifths  of  our  farmers 
still  practice  the  habit  of  mortgaging  their  unplanted  crops   for  the 
supplies  furnished  them,  live  on  rented  lands,  are  in  debt ;  and  two- 
thirds  live  in  one-room  cabins.     As  remedies,  we  recommend  the  im- 
mediate purchase  of  land,  its  thorough  cultivation,  the  raising  of  suffi- 
cient food  supplies  for  home  use ;  that  we  avoid  the  emigration  agent, 
keep  out  of  the  cities,  pay  our  taxes  promptly,  stop  moving  from  farm 
to  farm  every  year,  work  winters  as  well  as  summers, — Saturdays  as 
well  as  other  days, — practice  every  form  of  economy,  and  especially 
avoid  the  expensive  and  injurious  habit  of  using  liquor,  tobacco,  and 
snuff ;  and,  sinpe  our  interests  are  one  with  the  white  people  among 
whom  we  live,  we  would  urge  the  cultivation,  in  every  manly  way,  of 
friendship  and  good  will  toward  them. 

Third. — While  in  morals  and  religion  we  are  far  from  what  we  ought 
to  be,  we  yet  note  each  year  real  improvement.  To  help  us  in  this 
direction,  we  urge  a  better  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  the 
settlement  of  more  of  our  differences  outside  of  the  courts ;  that  we 
draw  sharp  lines  between  the  virtuous  and  the  immoral ;  that  we  re- 
fuse to  tolerate  wrong-doing  in  our  leaders,  especially  in  our  ministers 
and  teachers  ;  that  we  treat  our  women  with  more  respect,  and  urge 
upon  them  the  importance  of  giving  more  time  to  their  home  life  and 
less  to  the  streets  and  public  places. 

In  conclusion,  the  facts  gathered  from  these  three  conferences  war- 
rant us  in  saying  that  each  year  education  is  increasing,  more  and 
more  property  is  being  acquired,  and  gradually  religion  is  becoming 
less  a  thing  of  the  emotions  and  more  a  matter  of  upright  living.  We 
are  glad  to  note  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  best  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South  in  our  progress. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE. 
EIGHTH  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  0HA8.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  use  cf  Correspondence  Members, 

The  idea  was  once  prevalent  that  scholarship  was  the  sole  requisite 
for  the  teacher.  It  was  believed  that  whoever  had  knowledge  could 
impart  it  to  those  who  had  it  not.  This  idea  in  time  gave  place  to  a 
better  one,  viz.:  that  to  teach  required  a  special  "knack,"  the  pos- 
sessor of  which  was  able  to  properly  manage  and  instruct  a  class  of 
pupils,  and  without  which  no  amount  of  learning  possessed  could 
make  a  successful  teacher.  In  this  view  teaching  became  more  than 
an  ordinary  occupation,  it  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  art.  Under  this 
phase  of  the  work  those  who  aspired  to  be  teachers  sought  to  learn  the 
methods  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  devices  of  teachers  who 
worked  successfully.  Now  a  higher  and  truer  view  of  the  work  is 
being  reached.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  teaching  is  truly 
an  art  and  that  it  rests  upon  a  veritable  science.  The  coming  teacher 
will  become  familiar  in  normal  school  or  in  college  with  the  princi- 
ples of  this  science  and  will  found  the  practices  of  his  art  upon  those 
principles.  The  teacher  of  to-day  needs  to  study  the  same  principles 
in  reading  circle  course  or  otherwise. 

L    Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States.       Pages  272  to  307. 

74.  What  chief  causes  have  led  to  the  establishment  in  recent 

years  of  museums  of  art  and  science  ? 

75.  What  educational  ends  do  such  museums  serve  in  their 

relation  to  the  general  public  ? 

76.  To  what  extent  or  in  what  manner  may  the  "  museum 

idea  "  be  wisely  cultivated  in  the  public  school  ? 

77.  In  what  does  the  educational  value  of  organized  clubs  or 

societies  lie  ? 

78.  When  and  whence  came  the  idea  in  this  country  of  the 

organized  reading  circle  ? 

79.  What  was  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  first  reading  cir- 

cle organized  in  this  country  ? 

80.  YHiat  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Chautauqua  organiza- 

tion? 

81.  How   have  the  professional  needs  of  teachers  in   these 

respects  been  provided  for  ? 
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82.  What  servioe  have  the  various  learned  societies  rendered 

in  the  advance  of  general  education  ? 

83.  How  may  the  work  of  our  schools   be  adjusted  to   the 

opportunities   for  later  study   supplied  by  the    public 
libraries  ? 

II.    BiiLDwiK's  Applied  Psyoholoqt.  Paqbs  249  to  281. 

71.  The  truth-emotions  are  awakened  by  our  recognition  of 

reality  in  facts  and  in  relations. 

72.  The  education  of  the  truth-emotions  is  essential  in  the 

development  of  noble  character. 

73.  Eight  teaching  involves  the  presentation  of  knowledge  in 

such  manner  as  to  awaken  the  active  enjoyment  of 
acquiring. 

74.  The  8BSthetic-emotions  constitute  the  elements  of  taste. 
76.    Aesthetic  culture  is  closely  related  to  the  development  of 

character  in  matters  of  truth  and  right. 

76.  Kindergarten  work  furnishes  the  best  means  for  awaken- 

ing the  aesthetic  emotions. 

77.  The  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  should  permeate  all  the 

later  teaching  in  elementary  and  higher  grades. 

78.  The  ethical  emotions  underlie  conscience  and  impel  to 

right  action. 

79.  Conscience  is  cultivated  by  training  in  intelligent  right 

action. 

80.  Enforced  obedience  may  be,  and  if  necessary  should    be 

the  precursor  of  voluntary  right  doing. 

m.     Eat's  Memory  and  How  to  Improve   it.    Pages  251  to  270. 

54.  In  what  respect  is  careful  attention  essential  to  readiness 

and  accuracy  of  recollection  ? 

55.  In  what  does  the  distinctive  act  of  attention  consist  ? 

56.  How  does  the  power  of  fixing  and  retaining  attention  af- 

fect the  general  ability  to  do  mental  work  ? 

57.  How  is  this  power  of  attention  to  be  duly  developed  ? 

58.  What  part  has  the  power  oF  analysis,  as  related  to  atten- 

tion, in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  or  skill  ? 

59.  How  does  the  principle  of  "division  of  labor"   affect 

attention  in  any  given  occupation  ? 

60.  How  does  the  act  of  attention  give  unusual  power  to  the 

body  under  certain  circumstances  ? 

61.  How  may  the  power  of  concentrating  the  attention  come 

to  require  little  or  no  apparent  effort  ? 
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lY.    DeGuihps'  Life  and  Works  of  Psstalozzi.     Pa«bs  321  to  358. 

68.  Seven  years  in  which  Yverdun  was  entirely   under  the 

control  of  Schmidt. 

69.  Withdrawal  of  Pestalozzi's  most  helpful  associates. 

70.  Pestalozzi's  discourse  in   1818  upon   his   seventy-second 

birthday. 

71.  The  opening  of  the  poor-school  near  Yverdun. 

72.  Schmidt's  action  in   bringing  about  the  transfer  of  the 

poor-school  work  to  the  Yverdun  institution. 

73.  Conflict  between  Pestalozzi  and  the  municipality  of  Yver- 

dun brought  on  by  Schmidt. 

74.  Conflicts  between  Schmidt  and  the  earlier  co-workers  in 

Pestalozzi's  enterprises. 

75.  Agreement  entered  into  by  the  various  persons  concerned 

in  these  conflicts. 

76.  Expulsion  of  Schmidt  from  the  Canton  of  Yverdun  and 

the  closing  of  the  Institute. 

T.   Pseteb's  The  Senses  and  the  Will.  Pages  235  to  281. 

74.  Instinctive  movements  must  be  studied  in  the  very  young 

child  if  studied  at  all. 

76.  Instinctive  movements  of  new-bom  animals. 

76.  Hereditary  instinctive  movements  of  chicks. 

77.  The  infant's  act  of  seizing  is  instinctive. 

78.  Early  hand  and  arm  movements  that  are  not  instinctive. 

79.  Gradual  transition   from  instinctive   to  fully   voluntary 

action. 

80.  Instinctive  movements  with  the  lips,  teeth  and  tongue. 

81.  Instinctive  movements  of  the  head. 

^2,    Efforts  to  sit,  to  stand,  and  to  walk  are  instinctive. 

yi.    Lanoe's  Higher  Education  of  Women.        Pages  146  to  186. 

58.  Three  groups  of  causes  why  women  have  not  been  ad- 

mitted to  University  work  in  Germany. 

59.  Unjustifiable  preference  given  to  men  in  preparing  for 

wage-earning. 

60.  No  concessions  asked  in  the  matter  of  examinations. 

61.  Special  provision  needed  in  relation  to  the  social  life  of 

women  students. 

62.  Expressed  opposition  of  University  men  to  the  admission 

of  women. 

63.  Man's  failure  to  comprehend  the  conditions  and  principles 

involved  in  the  question. 

64.  Increasing  recognition  of  the  claims  of  women. 
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65.  Just  statement  of  woman's  case  quoted  from  the  pedagog- 

ical writings  of  Clemens  Nohl. 

66.  Indifference  of  women  in  general  to  the  matter. 

67.  Want  of  confidence  and  false  view  of  womanliness  involved . 

68.  The  results  that  would  follow  the  granting  to  woman  her 

due  privilege  in  education. 

VII.  Morrison's  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings.  Pages  129  to  144. 

73.  Misconceptions  concerning  the  heating  power  of  steam  rel- 

atively to  coal-consumption. 

74.  Utilization  for  heating  purposes  of  the  force  that  became 

latent  in  production  of  steam. 

75.  Experiment  illustrating  the  relations  of  latent  and  specific 

heat. 

76.  Careful  insulation  of  pipes  prevents  loss  of  heat  in  convey- 

ing steam  to  desired  points. 

77.  Loss  of  heat  very  slight  within  a  single  building. 

78.  Temperature  of  steam  in  pipes  dependent  upon  pressors 

maintained. 

79.  Less  fuel   required  to  heat  room  by  steam  than  by  hot 

air,  shown  in  theoretical  computation. 

80.  Heating  by  direct  radiation  from  steam  coils  unqualifiedly 

condemned  unless  ample  ventilation  is  provided. 
81*    Inadequacy  of  the  ventilation  usually  provided  for  rooma 

warmed  by  direct  radiation. 
82.     Indirect  radiation  also  demands  good  aspirating  chimney 

or  fan  for  ventilation. 
88.    Difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  placing  of  radiator 

chambers  in  systems  of  indirect  heating. 
84.    Objections  to  ordinary  modes  of  admitting  warm  air  from 

radiator  chambers. 


We  are  sorry  to  record  the  death,  on  March  7th,  of  Mr.  Caleb  S. 
Bragg,  managing  director  of  the  American  Book  Company  of  New 
York.  In  this  sad  event  this  Company  loses  an  efficient  manager  and 
the  school  book  publishers  one  of  their  best  known,  oldest,  and  most 
respected  members. 
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HE  PORT    OF    THE     OXFORD     CONFERENCE     ON 
SE  CONDAR  r  ED  UCA  TION  IN  ENGLAND. 

A.    TOLMAN  SMITH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  October  number  of  Education  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
Conference  on  Secondary  Education  in  England  convened  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  held  in  the  ''  Ex- 
amination Schools "  of  that  University.     The  full  report  of  the  con- 
ference is  now  at  hand  and  undoubtedly  many  readers  of  Education 
will  be  glad  to  compare  opinions  set  forth  in  the  conference  with  simi- 
lar matter  in  the  report  of  the  conference  conducted  by  the  ''  Committee 
of  Ten''  in  our  country.   Hence  the  following  citations  and  comments. 
From  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  "  I  own 
that  I  should  like,  in  my  private  capacity,  to  note  one  point  on  this 
subject  which  has  impressed  itself  upon   me  in  thinking  over   the 
question  of  Secondary  Education,  and  it  is  this.     Secondary  Education 
must  always  be  of  different  types.     Education  is  not  like  one  single 
ladder,  so  that  you  can  say  that  so  far  up  is  Primary  Education ;  so 
far  further  up  is  Secondary  Education ;  and  from  that  you  go  on  to 
Higher  Education.     It  is  rather  like  a  tree,  which  divides  itself  into 
several  branches  as  it  grows  upward.     Primary  Education,  indeed,  is, 
to  a  certain  great  extent,  the  same  for  all.    All  must  learn  to  read 
.^md  write  and  cipher.   And,  after  that,  differentiation  begins,  and  that 
<li£(erentiation  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ultimate  issue  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  attain.    For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  education  which 
has  already  had  a  home  here  at  the  University,  and  which  I  trust  will 
never  be  allowed  to  become  paralyzed  or  t<»  die  out  of  England,  the 
Secondary  Education  to  prepare  for  that  must  be  especially  adapted 
and  arranged  as  a  preparation  for  it ;  and  the  education  which  alone 
can  enable  persons  fully  to  gain  the  benefits  of  that  Higher  Education 
must  begin  early,  in  order  that  they  may  thoroughly  comprehend  and 
master  the  intricacies  of  language  and  grammar.     But   for  a   large 
number  of  people  who  cannot  carry  their  education  so  far,  a  different 
type  of  Secondary  Education  is  necessary — an  education  comparatively 
complete  in  itself,  which  enables  its  students  to  begin  their  work  in 
life  in  industrial  pursuits,  though  these,  too,  must  have  their  opportu- 
nity of  carrying  on  their  education  in  those  evening  classes  and  courses 
of  lectures  which  are  now  being  so  abundantly  provided  for  them. 
But  even  here  the  other  type  of  Secondary  Education  must  not  be  lost 
«ight  of  4  so  that  those  who  show  by  their  marked  ability  that  they 
ought  to  proceed  to  the  Higher  Education  may  not  find  themselves  at 
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a  disadrantage  when  they  enter  upon  their  advanced  studies.  The 
point  is  this ;  there  must  be  different  types  of  Secondary  Education. 
In  your  zeal  for  one,  take  care  not  to  injure  others." 

The  view  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  as  quoted  above  was 
confirmed  by  Rev.  G.  C.  Bell,  Master  of  Marlborough  College  Who, 
however,  confined  his  paper  to  the  discussion  of  what  are  called  in 
England,  '*  First  Grade  Schools  "  (Secondary)  which  are  distinctively 
preparatory  schools  for  the  Universities. 

Dr.  Percival,  Headmaster  of  Bugby  School,  made  both  the  position 
itself  and  die  distinctions  which  it  implies  still  clearer  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

'^  In  regard  to  the  boys  to  be  educated  in  such  a  school  there  is  only 
one  point  which  calls  for  emphatic  notice.  All  whose  general  educa- 
tion is  to  be  continued  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  find  their 
natural  place  in  the  First  Grade  School.  About  this  there  are,  I  im- 
agine, no  two  opinions;  but  there  may  not  be  the  same  amount  of 
agreement  on  the  further  proposition  that  they  should  in  all  cases 
•enter  it  as  early  as  possible.  As  a  rule  the  boys  to  be  so  educated 
would  be  taught  from  infancy  on  the  lines  of  the  First  Grade  curricu- 
lum; but  there  will  always  be  a  temptation  to  detain  boys  in  schools 
of  lower  grade,  and  on  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
principle  that  all  who  are  to  complete  their  school  education  in  a  First 
<jrade  School  should  enter  it  early. 

This  indeed  is  only  part  of  a  general  proposition,  which  I  take  to  be 
indisputable,  that  every  boy  who  is  to  be  transferred  from  a  lower 
fichool  to  a  higher  should  pass  on  at  the  earliest  available  opportunity. 

Thus  it  is  a  mistake  to  retain  such  a  boy  in  an  Elementary  School 
till  he  is  thirteen  or  fourteen,  instead  of  transferring  him  to  a  Higher 
Orade  School  at  eleven,  and  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  retain  in  a 
Second  Grade  School,  beyond  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  any  boy 
who  has  eventually  to  pass  on  to  a  school  of  the  First  Grade,  and  I 
ahould  wish  to  see  this  principle  insisted  upon  in  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  intended  for  clever  boys  who  are  rising  by  virtue  of  their 
ability  from  one  school  to  another.  i 

I  assume,  accordingly,  that  any  well-constituted  educational  system 
should  be  so  arranged,  that  as  a  general  rule  all  pupils,  of  whatever 
rank  or  class,  who  are  destined  to  pursue  general  education  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  will  be  educated  from  thirteen  or  fourteen 
upwards  in  a  First  Grade  School.  *  * 

Passing  on  to  the  different  conditions  that  meet  us  in  populous 
places,  and  in  districts  in  which  population  is  scattered,  in  other 
word  s,  in  town  and  country,  the  problem  before  us  is  comparatively 
^asy  in  the  towns,  but  difficult  in  the  country. 

In  towns  I  assume  that  there  will  be  three  kinds  of  schools  accessi- 
ble to  every  child — the  Elementary,  the  Second  Grade  and  the  First 
Grade  School,     (the  two  last  Secondary.)  *  *  ♦ 

We  may  hope  to  see  in  every  populous  place  the  First  Grade 
School  educating  from  thirteen  and  upwards  all  who  are  to  stay  at 
school  till  eighteen  or  thereabouts ;  the  Second  Grade  School  educat- 
ing those  who  are  to  leave  school  at  or  about  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  and 
the  Elementary  School.    As  between  the  schools  of  such  a  system,  I 
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repeat  that  we  should  insist  on  early  transfer  of  all  pupils  who  have 
to  be  transferred,  because  it  is  best  for  every  pupil  to  start  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  lines  along  which  he  has  to  travel,  and  transfer  should 
be  made  an  easy  matter,  because  every  one  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
educated  in  the  Highest  Grade  School  which  is  suited  to  his  needs, 
rather  than  in  a  school  of  lower  grade.  ♦  *  * 

The  First  Grade  country  school  should  be  made  chiefly  classical  or 
modern  or  scientific  in  type,  according  to  the  preponderant  require- 
ments of  the  particular  neighborhood,  special  subsidiary  needs  being 
supplied  by  means  of  the  new  class  of  peripatetic  teachers  to  which 
I  have  referred." 

The  problem  presented  in  the  foregoing  citations  is  not  exactly  dup- 
licated in  this  country.  Culture  never  having  been  a  class  privilege 
in  the  United  States,  the  only  question  as  to  specialization  in  secon- 
dary studies  that  we  have  to  confront  arises  solely  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  student.  The  problem  was  tersely 
put  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  the  following  questions. 

*'  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  who  are  going 
to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those 
who,  presumably,  are  going  to  neither  ?" 

"  At  what  age  should  this  differentation  begin,  if  any  be  recom- 
mended ?" 

In  their  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  separate  conferences   the 

Committee  of  Ten  say:  ''The  7th  question  is  answered  unanimously 
in  the  negative  by  the  Conferences,  and  the  8th  therefore  needs  no 
answer.  The  Committee  of  Ten  unanimously  agree  with  the  Confer- 
ences. Ninety-eight  teachers,  intimately  concerned  either  with  the 
actual  work  of  American  secondary  schools,  or  with  the  results  of 
that  work  as  they  appear  in  students  who  come  to  college,  unanimously 
declare  that  every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every 
pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter  what  the  probable  destina- 
tion of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease. 
Thus,  for  all  pupils  who.  study  Latin,  or  History,  or  algebra,  for  exam- 
ple, the  allotment  of  time  and  the  method  of  instruction  in  a  given 
school  should  be  the  same  year  by  year.  Not  that  all  the  pupils 
should  purbue  every  subject  for  the  same  number  of  years  \  but  so  long 
as  they  do  pursue  it,  they  should  all  be  treated  alike." 

As  against  this  position  Dr.  Percival  it  will  be  observed  contem- 
plates two  distinct  types  of  secondary  schools,  i.  e.,  a  "  First  Grade 
School "  for  students  who  can  remain  till  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen and  a  Second  Grade  for  those  who  leave  school  at  fifteen  or  six- 
teen. For  the  former  he  advocates  both  a  classical  and  a  "  modem 
course."  The  following  additional  extracts  from  Dr.  Percival  bear 
upon  the  same  problem  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  individual 
studies.  Here  also  we  note  the  presence  of  conditions  that  do  not  ex- 
ist in  this  country. 

"The  chief  subjects  of  instructions  are  fixed  for  every  classical 
school  by  the  requirements  of   University   Examinations  ;    and   the 
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1.  Those  who  go  from  us  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  to  begin  their  prep- 
aration for  a  professional  career. 

2.  Those  who  go  direct  into  business  or  industrial  life. 

As  things  are  at  present  many  of  these  boys,  having  no  particolar 
motive  for  intellectual  exertioi,  and  no  recognized  standard  of  attain- 
ments which  they  are  required  to  reach,  make  comparatively  little 
progress  in  mental  development  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen,  and  I  am  led,  as  I  have  been  led  before  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, to  express  my  belief  that  many  of  these  boys  would  receive  a 
better  and  more  liberal  education  as  their  equipment  for  life,  if  such 
disciplinary  and  other  arrangements  were  made  by  Colleges  as  would 
justify  us  in  recommending  that  they  should  leave  school  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  so  as  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  nineteen  or  there- 
abouts." 

The  idea  of  a  radical  change  in  the  established  system  of  secondary 
education  is  almost  inconceivable  in  a  country  where  the  beginnings  of 
the  existing  order  antedate  the  Reformation,  where  it  has  been  fos- 
tered by  princely  and  clerical  endowments  from  time  immemorial  and 
by  a  thousand  subtile  and  stimulating  influences  has  actually  deter- 
mined the  ideals  of  the  ruling  classes.  Nevertheless  such  a  suggestion 
was  heard  in  the  Conference.  It  was  first  voiced  by  Rev.  B.  F.  M. 
MacCarthy,  Headmaster  of  Ring  Edward  VI's  School,  Burmingham 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Burmingham  School  Board.  At  the  opening 
of  his  paper  he  announced  **  two  axioms,"  as  follows  :  ^*  that  the  Eng. 
lish  middle-classes  are    not  democratic    enough  to  use  the  Public 

Elementary  Schools."  '^As  a  radical  myself,''  he  added,  "I  should 
be  very  glad  if  they  were.  It  would  enormously  simplify  the  problem 
which  we  have  to  solve  if  the  middle-classes  of  England  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  training  in  the  Public  Elementary  School,  because  then 
the  secondary  training  would  be  continuous  from  the  Public  Ele- 
mentary School ;  and  the  Higher  Grade  Board  School,  in  one  form  or 
another,  would  meet  all  the  demands  short  of  the  first  grade  education 
of  which  Dr.  Percival  spoke.  My  next  axiom  is  that  school  machinery 
which  makes  for  clerkly  employment  at  the  expense  of  the  skilled 
handicrafts  is  so  far  harmful." 

It  was  a  woman  however,  Mrs.  Bryant,  who  made  the  most  daring 

suggestion.     Referring  to  certain  recommendatioas  of  Mr.  MacCarthy 

she  observed:  "This  involves  an  educational  question  as  to  the 
right  order  of  studies  in  a  complete  course  of  education.  With  much 
humility,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
answer  than  that  usually  contemplated  in  Secondary  Schools.  Is  it 
quite  certain  that  even  the  future  classical  scholar,  on  the  average, 
learns  Latin  best  by  beginning  it  at  the  tender  age  of  ten?  At  any 
rate,  a  strong  current  of  opinion  among  philosophical  educationists  is 
setting  in  for  other  methods.     ♦  *  * 

.  The  Junior  Secondary  boy  has  still  an  advantage  over  the  other  ^ 
boy,  but  it  is  not  the  advantage  of  a  different  kind  of  knowledge,  but  ' 
the  very  much  greater  advantage  of  a  higher  degree  of  acquired  intelli- 
gence.     To  secure  this  advantage  there  may  be  other  subjects  more 
effective  than  the  study  of  even  the  Latin  Orammar  as  realized  by  the 
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average  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age.    There  are  advantages,  too 
as  students  have  felt,  in  taking  up  classical  studies  with  freshness  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  has  somewhat  strengthened  towards  maturity.'' 

This  view  naturally  calls  to  mind  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  Latin  Conference,  under  the  Committee  of  Ten  that  the  study  of 
Latin  be  introduced  into  American  schools  earlier  than  it  now  is. 

Something  akin  to  the  conception  of  "  educational  values  "  expressed 
by  Mrs.  Bryant  but  applied  to  a  higher  sphere  of  education  is  dis- 
cernible in  certain  passages  read  by  Professor  Jebb  from  recent  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Jowett,  the  lamented  Master  of  Balliol.  A 
deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  passages  because  they  were  written 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  ^'  Master  "  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  approaching  Conference.    In  a  letter  dated  August   17,  Dr. 

Jowett,  wrote,  '*  I  should  be  disposed  to  speak  first  against  Grading 
Schools.  They  must  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  and 
of  the  pupils.  Secondly,  I  should  suggest  a  universal  abiturienten 
examination,  giving  the  right  of  admission  to  the  Universities » 
Thirdly,  I  should  allow  all  students  who  had  passed  this  examination, 
to  become  candidates  without  residence  and  without  restriction  of  age 
for  any  University  examination,  with  or  without  honours,  or  for  part 
of  any  examination." 

Professor  Jebb  continues,  "  The  words  which  I  have  just  read  re- 
f  erred  to  the  examinations — either  Honour  or  Pass  examinations  of  the 
University  only.  In  a  later  letter  the  privileges  to  be  conferred  by 
passing  an  examination  were  further  described  as  '  Admission  to  the 
libraries  under  certain  restrictions;  the  power  of  competing  for 
University  certificates,  and  for  any  prizes,  prose  or  verse,  without  re- 
striction of  age.'  This  suggestion  is  also  made :  '  And  if  such 
candidates  have  shown  any  considerable  merit,  they  shall  receive 
sums  of  money  which  might  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  inquiries.^ 
This  was  intended  by  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  to  apply  to  all 
branches  of  knowledge  without  distinction,  which  the   Universitiea 

could  best  teach." 

The  above  extracts  would  seem  to  be  inadequate  to  convey  any 
clear  idea  of  a  report  of  some  230  pages,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  stress  of  the  Conference  was  placed  upon  measures  for 
organizing  and  properly  directing  the  agencies  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  England.  This  part  of  the  report  has  naturally  no  pertinence 
for  other  countries.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Conference  was  in 
favor  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  this  subject  and  the  same 
has  since  been  appointed. 


Circular  of  Information,  Number  194,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
devoted  to  The  Histoby  of  Education  in  Delaware,  by  Lyman  P.  Powell. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  valuable  circulars,  and  is  a  strong 
contribution  to  the  history  of  education  In  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union* 
Published  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Pablishers  of  Eduoation  will  send  poet- 
paid,  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Sandow^s  System  of  Physical  Tbaining  is  a  sumptuous  book  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  In  these  244  large  pages  is  given,  by  G.  Mercer  Adam,  a  full  and 
stirring  account  of  the  life,  acts  and  system  of  athletic  development  of  this 
wonderful  young  Prussian,  Eugene  Sandow.  The  strong  man  whose  marvel- 
lous exhibitions  of  strength  have  amazed  German,  French,  English  and 
American  experts,  is  but  27  years  old.  He  was  bom  in  Prussia,  April  2nd, 
1867.  A  slender  boy  he  was  taken  to  Rome  by  his  father  and  saw  the  marbU 
.representations  of  physical  strength  and  beauty  in  classic  times.  His  father 
told  the  eager  lad  that  the  race  had  deteriorated  in  modem  times,  but  Eugene 
determined  to  do  what  he  could  to  approach  those  mighty  heroes.  He  has 
succeeded,  but  only  by  the  most  systematic,  determined  and  long  continued 
efforts,  based  on  a  careful  and  scientific  study  of  every  part  of  his  anatomy.  Hi» 
bones  are  small,  his  height  but  five  feet  eight  and  one  half  inches,  yet  he  has 
developed  a  chest  measurement  of  48  inches,  and  can  hold  up  a  weight  of  2000 
pounds.  His  muscles  are  enormous  and  like  iron  and  he  has  a  remarkable 
power  of  control  over  them.  His  motions  are  both  quick  and  powerful.  In 
lifting  he  easily  breaks  all  known  records.  Very  laughable  have  been  his 
handling  of  men  of  considerable  strength.  He  is  the  delight  of  all  who  enjoy 
feats  of  physical  prowess.  There  is  no  clap-trap  or  concealment.  He  bares 
his  mighty  muscles  to  the  inspection  of  such  experts  as  Colonel  Fox  of  the 
British  army  or  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard  University.  In  this  book  Sandow^s 
system  of  training  is  fully  set  forth  and  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  pic- 
tures of  the  naked  athlete  in  every  position  possible  to  set  forth  the  subject 
His  system  tonds  to  strengthen  lungs,  heart,  stomach  and  internal  organs. 
It  is  an  all-round  development,  yet  it  does  not  involve  changes  of  diet  or 
privation.  We  believe  Sandow  is  an  object-lesson  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
youth  of  all  lands.  This  book  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  classes.  If  our 
young  men  follow  the  directions  here  given  the  results  will  be  of  untold  bene- 
fit. The  book  is  handsomely  brought  out  by  the  publishers,  J.  Selwin  Tait  A 
Sons,  05  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.     Price,  $3.60. 

The  Book  of  thr  Fair  by  H.  H.  Bancroft  is  a  superb  work  and  worthy  Qf 
its  great  theme.  When  completed  there  will  be  25  numbers  of  40  imperial 
pages  each  (12  by  16  inches.)  No  pains  are  spared  in  its  preparation,  to  which 
160  men  minister.  The  text  is  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  is  quite  equal  to  so  colos- 
sal a  subject.  He  begins  with  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  '*  Fairs  of  the 
Past ''  closing  with  the  very  notable  one  in  Paris  five  years  ago.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  careful  outline  of  Chicago's  history  and  present  greatness,  then  the 
inception  of  the  Fair  and  those  to  whose  genius  and  ability  its  beauty  and  suc- 
cess are  due.  The  whole  plan,  the  cost,  the  administration  of  this  vast  un- 
dertaking are  fittingly  pictured  in  life-like  woi*ds  and  wonderfully  realistio 
pictures.  Nothing  so  elaborate  and  so  perfect  in  description,  in  illustration 
and  in  finished  book-making  has  been  attempted  of  the  great  Exposition.  No 
expense  has  been  spared.  And  the  great  American  Public  w^hich  appreciates 
that  which  is  first  class  are  eagerly  securing  the  parts  of  this  splendid  work 
as  fast  as  they  appear.  Address:  The  Bancroft  Company,  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  and  valuable  reports  made  to  the  Committee  of 
Ten  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  that  made  by  the  sub-committee  of  ten  on  historj. 
This  committee  emphasized  the  importance,  of  the  study  of  history  in  any 
grade  of  schools,  fand  sharply  defined  the  educational  advantages  resulting 
from  a  proper  study  of  history.  Contemporaneous  with  this  report  comes  Dr. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale^s  How  to  Study  and  Teach  Histoby,  with  Particular  Refer- 
ence to  the  History  of  the  United  States.  This  is  volume  25  in  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Series,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical  of  the 
series.  Dr.  Hinsdale  discusses  the  educational  value  of  history,  and  in  up- 
wards of  twenty  chapters  treats  of  the  field  of  history,  sources  of  informa- 
tion, choice  of  facts,  methods  of  teaching,  origination  of  facts,  time  relation 
in  history,  place  relation,  cause  and  effect  in  history,  physical  and  human 
causes  that  act  in  history,  the  teacher's  qualifications,  historical  geography  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds,  etc.  Eight  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
history  of  North  America  and  the  United  States, and  these  chapters  are  full 
of  information,  and  place  the  facts  and  their  relations  in  proper  form  for  use 
by  the  teacher.  This  contribution  to  the  study  of  history  is  so  original  and 
philosophical  that  it  takes  high  rank  at  once,  and  will  place  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  in  our  schools  on  a  new  and  substantial  basis.  Every  teacher 
of  history  should  be  compelled  to  have  this  book  as  a  guide  and  friend. 
Every  teacher,  we  believe,  will  be  glad  to  have  it,  whether  or  not  furnished 
by  school  authorities.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  American  Humane  Education  Society  for  a  copy  of 
The  Strike  at  Shaxe^s.  Every  farmer  boy  in  the  country  should  read  it, 
and  every  one  who  reads  should  act  upon  its  suggestions,  touching  kindly 
treatment  of  all  God^s  creatures.  From  the  same  source  we  have  Autobio- 
graphical Sketches  and  personal  recollections  of  Geo.  T.  Angell,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  this  man  has  done.  Mr.  An- 
gell is  not  only  the  friend  of  dumb  animals,  but  of  suffering  humanity  as  well. 
His  life  and  acts,  his  voice  and  pen  have  done  much  to  make  the  world  hap- 
pier and  better. 

School  Management  by  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  is  a  practical  treatise  for 
teachers  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  the  right  training  of  the  young. 
Dr.  White  is  a  veteran  in  the  profession,  and  his  utterances  are  based  on  years 
of  experience  in  the  classroom,  and  as  superintendent  and  writer.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  notice  the  publication  of  this  book,  its  contents  are 
so  varied  and  so  replete  with  good  things,  that  an  extended  notice  would 
barely  suffice  to  indicate  their  worth.  Every  teacher  should  own  and  read 
this  book.  It  should  be  the  teacher's  vade  me  cum.  If  its  suggestions  are 
followed  there  must  result  better  teachers,  better  teaching,  better  schools. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co.     Price  $1.00. 

Abreast  of  the  times,  and  exactly  adapted  for  its  purpose  is  A  First  Book 
IN  Algebba  by  Wallace  C.  Boyden,  of  the  Boston  Normal  School.  It  is  an 
algebra  for  the  grammar  school,  and  is  as  elementary  as  the  needs  of  such  a 
book  require.  It  takes  the  pupiPs  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  broadens  it 
by  the  use  of  algebraic  formulsB.  The  subjects  treated  are  the  fundamental 
operations,  factors  and  multiples,  fractions,  simple,  simultaneous,  and  quadrat- 
ic equations.  In  arrangement,  method,  adaptation,  problems  and  exercises, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  text-books  of  the  day.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Price  66  cents. 
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There  are  many  works  on  microscopy,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  so 
elaborate  and  so  interwoven  with  other  matters,  that  their  value  is  only  for 
those  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The  beginner  is,  with  th« 
use  of  such  books,  at  once  put  at  great  disadvantage  and  inconvenience  be- 
cause the  preliminary  steps  which  show  the  details  of  handling  the  instrument 
and  objects,  are  wanting.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Clark,  a  practical  user  of  the 
microscope,  has  prepared  a  work  under  the  title  of  Pbactical  Msthods  ik 
Microscopy,  in  which  every  needed  item  of  information  is  given  the  tyro  and 
details  are  elaborated  to  a  satisfactory  degree  of  simplicity.  The  early  chap- 
ters treat  of  light  and  its  theory,  and  a  description  of  the  microscope.  Valuable 
assistance  is  afforded  in  the  act  of  manipulation,  and  in  studying,  and 
mounting  objects.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts  of  various 
kinds  of  microscopes,  lenses,  objects,  and  with  seventeen  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  photo-micrographs  made  by  the  author.  In  every  way  the  book  is 
a  model  of  its  kind,  and  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  beginner  and 
to  the  private  worker.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  $1.60. 

Edward  Bok^s  article  in  the  **  January  Cosmopolitan  '*  on  *^The  Young  Man 
in  Business  ^^  has  been  reprinted  in  handy  booklet  form  by  The  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

To  the  great  Educator  series  is  added  Abblabd,  bv  Gabriel  Compayr^.  It 
gives  the  origin  and  early  history  of  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
names  Abelara  as  the  real  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  served  aa 
a  model  for  most  of  the  other  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  careful 
study,  only  such  as  a  Compayr^  would  make,  is  given  to  Abelaixi,  his  ability, 
his  powers  as  a  teacher  and  dialectician,  and  his  influence  on  the  systems  of 
education.  Following  this  comes  the  history  of  the  organization  of  the  early 
universities,  the  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  general 
spirit  and  influence  of  the  early  universities.  The  translation  is  well  made 
and  the  book  a  valuable  work  of  reference  and  study.  New  York  :  Charleia 
Scribner's  Sons. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  Penman**  Art  Jcunud  edited  by  D.  T.  Ames,  902  Broadwav,  New  York  City,  Is  full  of 
beautlfnl  illustrations  of  the  possibtlities  of  pen  and  ink  sketching.  From  the  same  8oiin>» 
we  have  several   specimens  of  high-class  school  diplomas*  which  are  of  special   interest  as 

this  season  of  the  vear,  so  near  j^raduatlon  day. St.  Nicholas  for  April  contains  the  first 

chapters  of  JOfCk  hcUluter^t  Fortunes^  a  tale  dealing  with  life  in  America,  durinc  the  early 

colonial  days. Tht  Arena    has  been    enlarged    to  144  pages,  making   it  tne   leadings 

magazine  of  the  United   States    in   respect   to  size,  and   it  ranks  high   In   respect  to 

quality. The  AUaniic  Monthly  for  April  has  a  notable  article  on   <*The   Referendum   in 

Switzerland  and  America,"  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. All  newspaper  editors,    publlsheis, 

printers  and  literary  men  generally  will  find  The  Uttrary  Weekly^  formerly  The  ffeelUp, 
Journalist,  almost  mdispensable.    Its  new  staff  includes  such  names  as  Edward   W.  Bok. 

B.  O.  Flower  and  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie. LUtelTs  Living  Age  comes  once  a  week  throughout  th» 

vear,  with  a  rich  feast  from  the  magazines  of  the  world,  at  the  low  rate  of  eight  dollars 
'tor  the  ftfty-two  numbers Almost  every  civilized  language  is  represented  in  the  remark- 
able and  superbly  lllustrHted  Easter  number  of  77^  Literary  Digest. **  N*  w  Lights  on  the 

Problem  of  Flying"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  illustrated  article  by  Joseph  LeConte   in 

the  April  J'opular  Science  Monthly. Students  of  finance  will  find  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes'  article 

in  Th>e  Polittcal  Science  Quarterly  ver>'  sugeestive.    It  is  on  *'  The  Banks  and  the  Panic  of 

1893.*' The  Cortina  Text   Booke,   intended   for   self -study   or  for   use   in   schools,   were 

awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  Department  of  Belles  I^ttres  at  the  World's  Fair.  ~  7^ 
Christian  at  Work  cnanges  to  a  new  and  improved  form  with  the  Easter   numl)er   and  the 

name  becomes  The  Christian  Work. The  Teacher's  College   Bulletin,  9   lTnivei>Jty   Place. 

New  York  City,  has  enlarged  its  scope  and  aims  to  reach  three  clames— students  and 
others  actually  indentified  with  the  college;  those  who  are  thinking  of  l>ecoming  stu- 
dents ;  and  tho'se  who  presumably  wish  to  keep  posted  on  anv  important  eilucational  raovi^ 

ment  of  the  times  like  that  represented  by  the  teachers*  college. The  sixty-first  Annual 

Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in- 
forms the  public  of  what  is  being  done  for  this  unfortunate  class  and  incidentally  de- 
scribes the  work  of  a  model  educational  institution. The  report  of   the   oouimittee   on 

the  Introduction  of  Departmental  Instruction  into  the  Ora/mmar  Schools  of  Boston,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  document.  Departmental  instruction  is  the  giving  of  instruction 
by  one  teacher  to  several  classes  on  the  same  subject  instead  of  the  old  methmi  of  aa- 
signing  classes  in  many  different  subjects  to  the  same  teacher.  The  plan  has  been  found 
to  work  well  so  far  as  experiments  have  been  made. 
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\  GEOGRAPHICAL   BIOLOGY. 
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I 

#OHN  W.  HABSHBBRGER,    PH.  D.,    INSTRUCTOR   IN   BOTANY   AND  BIOLOGT, 

UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

TEACHERS  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  new  meth- 
ods to  introduce,  in  order  to  relieve  the  daily  routine  of  the 
elass-room. 

To  a  teawjher  ,of  botany  and  biology,  the  usual  method  of  plant 
analysis  [diagnosing  a  specimen  and  searching  for  its  name  in 
«iome  recognized  manual  with  side  glances  at  its  properties],  while 
productive  of  good  results,  seems  to  be  deficient  in  two  or  three 
particulars.  It  is  difficult  without  a  wide  digression  to  present  the 
recent  and  important  generalizations  of  the  science  as  elaborated 
by  Darwin,  Wallace  and  their  contemporaries.  It  is  hard  to  make 
the  classes  understand  the  meaning  of  variation,  and  to  present  to 
them  in  an  intelligible  way  the  production  of  varieties  in  a  state 
of  nature.  The  variation  in  the  number  of  floral  parts,  in  the  size 
and  pubescence  of  leaves,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  fruits,  indicates 
that  aberrancy  of  form  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
nature ;  yet  it  is  a  puzzling  problem  how  to  picture  to  students 
without  appeal  to  other  facts,  how  these  divergencies  became  so 
definitely  demarcated  as  to  be  recognizable  as  distinct  forms.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  this  embarrassment  can  be  removed  by  labora- 
tory  exercises  in  geographical  biology.  The  thought  con- 
stantly held  in  mind,  as  the  plan  matured,  was  that  scientific  in- 
struction aims  at  forming  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self  reliance  ; 
for  coddling  produces    an    intellectual  subordinancy,   which   is 
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ruinous  to  originality  in  thought.  The  student  without  question 
loses  much  which  the  teacher  might  have  imparted,  but  by  throw- 
ing the  young  observer  on  his  own  resources,  he  becomes  mentally 
alert  and  strong,  ready  "  to  tackle  "  the  hardest  and  most  obscure 
problems ;  a  training  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  encyclo- 
pedias of  fact  obtained  without  effort.  The  student  is  introduced 
to  the  threshold  of  the  vast  unknown  and  is  carefully  guided  along 
the  paths  of  learning,  until  he  is  able  to  originate.  What  is  the 
unfailing  test  of  good  teaching  ?  It  is  recognized  by  its  fruits.  It 
produces  students  self-reliant,  quick,  ready,  without  subserviency 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  heritage  of  the  race. 

The  claim  made  here  is  that  geographical  biology  is  a  broadening 
subject,  and  when  properly  presented,  attains  the  results  here-in- 
before  lauded.  The  geographer  familiarizes  himself  with  the 
inhabitants,  products  and  physical  features  of  countries  other  than 
his  own  ;  he  learns  the  height  of  mountains,  the  depth  of  oceans, 
the  length  of  rivers,  the  size  of  lakes,  the  extent  of  plains,  the 
position  and  formation  of  islands.  The  direction  of  the  currents 
and  winds,  the  flow  of  the  tides,  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall, 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  combined  with  the  present  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants,  suggest  many  questions  of  profound  interest. 
Geographical  Biology  takes  cognizance  of  such  inquiries,  as  have 
been  mentioned.  It  embraces  more  than  geography  proper.  It 
considei's  animals  and  plants  in  relation  to  their  physical  surround- 
ings ;  how  living  forms  have  been  changed  by  their  environment 
and  how  they  have  been  dispersed  into  various  countries  and 
climes.  The  method  to  be  followed  in  the  teaching  of  this  exten- 
sive subject  must  be  simple  and  easily  understood,  for  confusion 
will  follow  the  use  of  a  complex  and  intricate  system.  Geograph- 
ical biology  is  suited  eminently  for  advanced  work,  with  post 
gniduate  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  In  many  of 
our  liigher  institutions  of  learning,  antiquated  methods  of  teaching 
are  still  in  vogue.  It  seems,  that  our  colleges  have  not  kept  pace 
witli  ladical  changes  for  the  better,  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  is  attempted  here  to  introduce  at  least  a  few  changes 
in  the  y)resentation  of  biology  to  college  classes,  and  to  advanced 
post  graduates  studying  for  the  liigher  degrees. 

The  preliminary  instruction  in  the  morphology  of  plants  and 
animals  gives  the  class  the  power  of  ready  analysis.  Specimens 
are  handed  to  the  students  until  they  are  able  to  write  a  complete 
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description  of  the  animal  or  the  plant  in  all  its  parts.  These 
laboratory  exercises  are  illustittted  by  charts,  models,  dried  and 
alcoholic  specimens.  Very  instructive  morphological  work  can  be 
done  by  studying  the  adaptations  of  flowers  to  the  visits  of  insects 
and  conversely.  The  teacher  assigns  to  each  member  of  the  class 
a  group  of  plants  to  watch  in  the  field,  with  instructions  to  capture 
and  preserve  the  insects  which  are  found  visiting  the  flowers  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  that  group,  preserving  the  flowers  also  for 
future  study  in  the  laboratory.  The  student  by  means  of  the 
camera  lucida,  or  with  other  devices  that  are  suggested,  makes  care- 
ful measurements  of  the  insect's  body,  of  its  proboscis,  of  its  legs 
and  head,  and  afterwards  similar  careful  measurements  of  the 
flower  visited.  A  comparison  of  these  measurements  is  valuable 
as  showing  how  insects  have  been  modified  in  their  visits,  and 
conversely  how  the  irritation  of  the  body  of  the  insect  has  set  up 
changes  in  the  flower  itself.  A  broad  path  leads  here  into  an  at- 
tractive and  little  explored  region  of  biology. 

The  student  is  now  ready  after  such  preliminary  training  to  be- 
gin analytical  work.  The  method  of  using  the  analytical  key  is 
first  poiQted  out,  and  when  the  student  becomes  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  manual,  the  new  method  of  instruction  herein 
advocated  is  introduced.  If  teaching  botany,  the  instructor  gives 
out  two  or  three  plants  of  the  same  genus,  and,  if  prac- 
ticable, two  or  three  genera  of  the  same  family,  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  class  make  analysis  of  the  plants  without  assistance 
of  the  manuals.  They  are  then  requested  to  tabulate  the 
results' obtained,  collecting  the  characteristics  of  the  species  in- 
to short  sentences.  The  features  common  to  these  species  are 
written  down  and  combined  into  a  short  description,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  genera  are  united  into  orders  by  choosing  the  most 
salient  features  of  taxonomic  importance.  This  synthetic  method 
has  several  advantages  over  the  one  ordinai'ily  pursued.  The 
characters  of  the  order,  genus  or  species  are  indelibly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  scholars,  and  they  become  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ences, as  well  as  the  similarities  of  the  plants  in  hand.  They  are 
showed  briefly  how  a  manual  is  constructed.  The  instructor  stands 
at  the  black-board,  and  with  the  criticism  of  the  entire  class  writes 
down  the  generic  (assemblage  of  species)  and  ordinal  (assemblage 
of  generic)  characters,  grouping  the  orders  into  classes,  and  the 
classes  into  divisions,  until  the  broadest  generalization  possible  is 
reached. 
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Sheets  of  paper  uniform  in  size,  with  the  paper  on  which  the  de- 
scription of  the  plants  is  written  (Hi  inches  x  16J  inches),  and 
with  outline  maps  of  the  region  included  in  the  manual  imprinted 
upon  them  are  given  out  with  the  injunction,  that  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  manuals  as  the  geographical  range  of  the  species 
or  genus  be  painted  with  water  colors' on  the  face  of  the  map.  The 
distribution  of  species,  as  shown  on  the  map,  indicates  the  geo- 
graphical range  of  the  genus.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us 
take  a  concrete  example : 

North  America  has  two  chestnuts,  the  common  one  Castanea 
Americana  L.  and  the  chinquapin  Castanea  pumila  Michx.  The 
students  analyze  the  common  chestnut  and  find,  that  the  leaves 
are  oblong  lanceolate,  pointed  with  coarse  saw  toothed  edges,  green 
on  both  sides  when  mature,  with  nuts,  two  or  three  in  number  enclosed 
in  a  bur  or  involucre,  the  nuts  being  flattened  on  both  sides.  Examin- 
ing the  chinquapin  they  find  that  the  leaves  are  oblong  acute,  whi- 
tened downy  underneath  and  that  the  nut  is  rounded,  tapering  and 
solitary.  They  learn  that  the  characteristics  common  to  the  chestnuts 
are :  male  flowers  in  catkins,  nuts  borne  in  prickly  involucres, 
cotyledons  thick,  remaining  underground,  leaves  strongly  straight 
veined.  The  class  discovers,  that  these  last  mentioned  characters 
are  generic,  while  the  former  are  specific.  Following  the  manual 
as  a  guide,  the  class  learn  that  Castanea  Americana  ranges  from 
Southern  Maine,  Northern  Vermont,  Southern  Ontario  and  South- 
orn  Michigan,  south  through  the  northern  states  to  Delaware, 
Southern  Indiana  and  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  Northern 
Alabama,  extending  west  to  Middle  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
that  Castanea  pumila  is  found  from  Southern  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  valley  of  the  lower  Wabash  River,  Indiana,  south  and  south- 
east to  Northern  Florida  and  the  valley  of  the  Neches  River,  Texas. 
With  these  data  in  hand,  the  map  is  drawn  in  different  colored 
orayons,  and  the  part  of  the  map  where  the  colors  blend  is  the 
<5entre  or  distribution  of  the  chestnuts. 

The  map  shows  at  a  glance  the  position  of  the  chestnuts  in 
North  America,  and  that  the 

States  having  (  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticat,  Rhode  Island, 

Cta^tanea  Americana  are  :  |  New  York.  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Ontario; 

States  having  Castanea  (  Illinois,   Arkansas,   Missouri,    Louisiana 
pumila  are :  )  and  Texas. 

States  having  Castanea  (  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 

M         ,  J  %   n       '1  {  tacky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,    BoDth- 

Amencana  and  U.  rumila  are:  (  Carolina,Geor«ia,AlabamaandW.  Virginia. 
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The  map  sheet,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  genus  or  species 
(cut  Hi  inches  x  16i  inches),  together  with  the  paper  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  size  are  placed  in  a  genus  cover*  for  preservation, 
with  the  plant  carefully  mounted  on  white  card-board  (16J  x  11  J), 
as  an  herbarium  specimen  with  a  tag  or  label  in  the  lower  right 
hand  comer  for  the  botanical  name,  common  names,  locality  of 
collection,  soil,  altitude,  habit  (surrounding  species,  season  of  flower, 
fruit,  etc.)  and  other  noteworthy  facts.  The  value  of  specimens 
prepared  in  this  way,  is  that  they  show  the  entire  history  of  the 
plants  at  a  glance. 

The  causes  which  determined  the  present  distribution  of  the 
plants  are  now  laid  before  the  class  for  study.  The  maps  before 
the  students  are  serviceable  in  helping  the  class  to  see  what  the 
eauses  really  were. 

Some  interesting  experiments  can  be  made  at  this  stage  of  study. 
The  length  of  life  of  seeds  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
power  of  dispersal  of  plants.  Plants  with  long  lived  seeds  are  as 
a  rule  more  widely  scattered,  other  conditions  and  structures  being 
favorable,  because  they  are  not  easily  dessicated.  The  students 
are  requested  to  take  seeds  from  recently  opened  capsules  of  the 
plants  under  observation,  and  tie  them  up  in  bags  made  of  cotton 
cloth  large  enough  to  hold  500  seeds.  The  bags  are  carefully 
labelled  with  tags  on  which  are  written  the  date,  number  of  seeds, 
and  other  facts  essential  to  experiment.  Twenty-five  seeds  are 
removed  from  each  bag  after  the  end  of  a  week  germinated,  and 
the  germinating  power  and  energy  determined.  These  comparative 
germination  experiments  are  carried  on  weekly  for  six  months,  or 
longer,  if  possible.  At  the  close  of  the  period  of  experimentation, 
the  results  are  tabulated,  and  the  class  see  that  some  seeds  lose 
their  vitality  after  a  short  period  of  time,  and  others  not  for  much 
longer  periods.  The  facts  collected  in  this  way  can  be  used  to  ex- 
plain to  the  students  many  important  phenomena  connected  with 
plant  distribution.  Other  methods  than  these  must  be  put  into 
operation  in  the  study  of  animals. 

Relief  maps  in  clay,  picture  the  distribution  of  living  forms 
much  more  forcibly,  and  indicate  the  physical  barriers  which  in- 


*The  genus  cover  is  made  of  a  piece  of  manilla  paper  16^  inches  z  23|  inoh< 
Jolded  in  two  making  backs  Hi  x  16i  inches. 
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fluenced  the  geographical  range  of  the  plants  or  animals.  The 
areas,  as  in  the  case  of  the  outline  charts,  are  painted  on  the 
hardened  surface  of  the  clay.  The  best  of  these  relief  maps  are 
selected  and  placed  in  the  school  or  college  museum  along  with 
alcoholic  specimens,  photographs  and  useful  products  obtained, 
from  the  plants  or  animals. 

Relief  maps  of  papier  mache,  although  somewhat  inferior  to 
clay  models,  can  be  used  with  equally  good  results.  When  pasted 
on  pine  boards  or  stiflE  card-board,  they  are  quite  serviceable.  For 
quick  demonstration,  sand  models  can  be  made. 

Relief  maps  are  constructed  scientifically  by  the  help  of  contour 
lines.  Contour  lines  are  carefully  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  stiff  card- 
board and  these  lines  are  followed  by  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  until 
the  paper  is  cut  into  pieces,  corresponding  to  the  elevations  repre- 
sented by  the  contour  lines.  For  each  elevation,  a  sheet  is  prepared 
with  the  thickness  selected  to  suit  the  scale  adopted  for  the  map. 
These  pieces  of  stiff  card-board  are  now  firmly  glued  together  and 
wetted.  A  readily  fusible  metal  is  now  poured  over  the  relieved 
surface  and  a  negative  cast  is  molded  from  which  a  positive  is 
produced  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  relief  map  thus  constructed 
carefully  as  to  scale  is  painted  with  the  desired  tints.  In  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  and  well  informed  teacher,  these  maps  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  illustrating  the  principles  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  and  animals.  For  that  distribution  of  species 
and  groups  of  living  things  over  the  earth's  surface  and  their  ag- 
gregation in  definite  assemblages,  in  certain  areas,  is  the  direct 
result  and  outcome  of  biological  and  physical  causes.  The  biolog- 
ical causes  are  firstly,  the  constant  tendency  of  all  organisms  to 
^increase  in  numbers  and  to  occupy  a  wider  area,  and  their  various 
powers  of  dispersion  and  migration  through  which  when  unchecked 
they  are  enabled  to  spread  over  the  globe ;  and  secondly,  those 
laws  of  evolution,  which  determine  the  manner  in  which  groups  of 
animals  arise  and  dwindle  away  and  become  extinct,  often  breaking 
up  into  separate  portions,  which  for  a  long  time  survive  in  very 
remote  regions.  The  physical  causes  are  firstly,  the  geographical 
changes  which  sometimes  isolate  whole  faunas  and  floras,  at 
another  time  lead  to  their  dispersal  and  intermixture  with  adjacent 
faunas  and  floras,  and  secondly,  climate,  which  also  causes  the 
dispersal  and  extinction  of  plant  and  animal  forms. 
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TUB  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,   ITS    LARGER    REC- 
O  GNITION  IN  HIGHER  ED  UCA  TION 

CHABLB8  E.  LOWBEY,  Pb.  D.^    LIBRARIAN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO. 

DR.  William  T.  Harris,  in  the  latest  report  on  the  Public 
Libraries  of  America,  mentions  our  schools,  our  newspapers 
and  our  libraries  as  the  essential  educational  factors  of  our  civilizar 
tion.  The  development  and  growth  of  the  public  library  has  been 
so  rapid,  that  even  our  more  cultured  classes  are  scarcely  aware  of 
the  enlarged  details  of  administration,  of  its  increased  facilities  and 
of  the  educational  importance  of  the  work  our  libraries  have  as- 
sumed ;  nothing  less  in  truth  than  the  dignity  of  representing  the 
essential  factor  for  the  fostering  of  our  more  mature  intellectual 
life  and  education. 

A  library  of  ideal  masterpieces,  representing  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  men  of  the  broadest  culture,  the  standards  most  authorita- 
tive in  science,  the  guides  to  critical  taste  in  art, — a  library  so 
unique  in  character  as  to  possess  in  beautiful  proportion  and  in 
logical  order  the  consecutive  members  in  the  body  of  the  world's 
best  thought,  is  as  yet  scarcely  directive,  if  conceived,  in  the 
grov^rth  of  our  general  public  libraries. 

The  university  library  of  the  present  has  in  purpose  this  higher 
standard.  Its  presence  as  a  whole  is  essential  for  the  largest  re- 
sults in  independent  research.  In  harmony  with  the  best  models, 
it  guides,  supports  and  prunes  the  labors  of  the  student  and  gives 
value  to  his  productions.  The  university  libraiy  is  not  simply 
storage  and  storehouse  of  thought,  but  more  distinctly  the  study 
and  the  work-shop  of  both  professors  and  students,  the  absolutely 
essential  instrument  in  all  true  university  instruction. 

The  university  library  is  especially  reference  in  character,  not 
circulating.  The  motive  in  selection  is  not  for  books  that  set  no 
tasks,  that  by  very  crudity  flatter  the  amateur  attainments  of  the 
uncritical,  and  that  by  vulgar  familiarity  entertain  and  please ;  but 
for  books  that  shall  lend  inspiration  to  the  longing  for  an  ideal 
grasp  of  truth.  Professors  in  love  with  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  seeking  the  best  expression  of  it  both  for  themselves  and 
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students,  render  our  modem  university  collection  a  purposeful  in- 
strument, without  unnecessary  lumber,  for  acquiring  accurate  in- 
formation, an  elegant  diction,  a  critical  taste,  and  all  the  scholariy 
habits  of  culture. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  the  notion  of  a  universily  library  distinc- 
tively directive,  educational,  corrective,  critical  and  ideal  for  the 
entire  university  community,  is  of  recent  growth  in  this  country 
even  with  literary  circles.  Very  true,  there  has  never  been  a 
question  of  the  propriety  of  a  library  of  the  best  books  as  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  work.of  higher  education.  As  an  opportunity 
to  professors  for  the  refined  employment  of  their  scholarly  leisure, 
as  a  source  of  intellectual  diversion  of  the  most  commendable  order 
for  students,  the  university  library  has  always  been  regarded  at 
least  as  an  elegant  concomitant  of  higher  instruction. 

How  universal  this  limited  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the 
university  library  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mention. 
Scarcely  twenty-five  years  ago,  quite  generally  our  colleges  and 
universities  chose  for  librarian  a  professor  already  connected  with 
the  regular  work  of  class  instruction.  The  office  a  veritable 
sinecure.  The  qualification,  a  reputed  fondness  for  books.  The 
appointment  an  act  of  courtesy.  The  task  for  the  privilege,  open- 
ing the  library  an  hour,  or  the  like,  daily  for  professors  and  students 
to  select  and  loan  books  of  special  interest. 

Quite  as  recent  as  the  development  of  distinctly  university  in- 
struction, is  that  of  the  university  library  as  the  first  condition  of 
university  life  and  activity,  as  an  appliance,  quite  as  necessary  as 
professors  for  the  work  of  higher  education. 

Higher  education  of  the  earlier  day  was  distinctly  instruc- 
tion for  a  limited  class,  an  elegant  polish  for  young  men 
destined  for  the  so-called  learned  professions.  But  our  theory  of 
free  education  as  a  condition  of  good  citizenship,  as  the  safeguard 
of  our  universal  suffrage,  has  led  us  to  a  broader  conception  of 
higher  education. 

Higher  education  is  now  regarded  as  man's  privilege,  if  he  elect 
to  seek  it,  as  a  member  of  society.  Higher  education  is  considered 
a  most  desirable  adjunct  to  any  honorable  vocation  of  our  commun- 
ity life.  Higher  education  by  the  state  is  offered  that  the  citizen 
have  intelligent  grasp  of  his  service  to  his  neighbor,  that  he  be  at 
home  with  himself,  that  he  be  content  to  count  success  by  the 
consciousness  of  personal  nobility,  character  and  helpfulness. 
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Our  university  student  of  the  present  with  his  more  general 
preparation  and  increased  age,  approaches  the  period  of  self-judg- 
ment. That  professors  covet  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
students  is  still  true.  To  do  so,  they  can  no  longer  merely  assert 
the  results  of  mature  scholarship,  they  must  also  guide  to  the  per- 
sonal verification  of  truth,  they  must  awaken  in  the  individual 
student  the  exercise  of  the  universal  standard  of  all  authority  in 
scholarship.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  instructors  of 
large  attainments  court  this  opportunity  to  introduce  students  to 
the  sources  of  their  own  inspiration,  to  their  own  methods  of  re- 
search, and  as  a  basis  for  friendly  criticism  and  instruction  to  invite 
a  large  rivalry  of  opinion  and  judgment. 

It  is  this  new  phase  of  instruction, — or  rather,  it  is  this  addition 
of  university  work  to  our  previous  instruction  as  superstructure, 
that  has  transformed  the  oflBce  and  purpose  of  the  library.  The 
richness  of  the  collection  of  books,  the  proper  storing  and  admin- 
istration of  the  library,  have  become  jt>ar  excellence  an  advertisement, 
symbol  and  test  of  the  extent  that  actual  university  work  is  possi- 
ble in  any  institution  of  learning. 

The  technical  manual  of  reference,  the  syllabus  for  topical  study 
and  critical  literary  composition,  the  seminary  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, so  prevalent  and  fruitful  in  all  university  work,  point  to  a 
critical  collection  of  books,  to  a  close  classification  of  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  contiguous  location  and  shelving  of 
the  literature  of  related  topics  of  investigation.  They  imply  that 
the  special  student  be  able  to  test  new,  original  and  apparently 
valid  suggestion  by  easy  access  for  practical  verification  and  illus- 
tration to  every  other  department  of  human  research.  They  also 
as  certainly  imply  librarians  in  charge  to  facilitate  this  collateral 
research  of  catholic  attainments,  fairly  familiar  with'  the  phraseol- 
ogy and  general  tendency  and  detail  of  every  line  of  thought. 

The  seminary  rooms  of  the  library  are  the  technical  and  ideal 
place  for  private  study  with  true  university  professor  and  student. 
The  time  has  passed  in  the  best  library  administration  to  regard 
the  collection  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  special  libraries,  severely 
independent  of  each  other.  At  best  it  is  a  serious  restriction  in 
acquiring  the  habits  of  accurate  scholarship  to  use  even  technical 
liteiature,  where  the  sidelights  of  collateral  suggestion  cannot  at 
once  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  For  the  mutual  accommo- 
dation of  all  scholarly  specialization,  each  department  requires  iti 
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literature  shelved  with  easy  access  to  the  whole  collection.  In  the 
apecial  rooms  and  adjacent  stacks  of  the  modern  library  building, 
we  see  library  architecture  adjusting  itself  to  this  important  nec- 
•essity  of  authoritative  research. 

University  administration  no  longer  needs  to  stand  in  loco  par- 
€ntts  with  the  paraphernalia  of  that  relation  as  university  equipment. 
Save  for  income  from  capital  already  buried  in  them,  dormitories 
and  dining  h;ills  have  disappeared  even  from  the  grounds  of  our 
private  universities.  The  university  student  is  practically  or  ac- 
tually at  the  age  of  general  citizenship.  He  prefers  and  has  a 
right  to  conduct  his  personal  affairs  under  the  ordinary  restrictions 
and  conditions  of  private  life.  In  free  primary  and  secondary 
education  by  the  state,  there  is  no  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
physical  necessities  of  youth ;  much  less  the  excuse  for  such  pro- 
vision in  higher  education. 

In  a  public  system  of  instruction,  suitable  buildings  for  facilitating 
the  actual  work,  in  properly  equipped  classrooms,  laboratories  and 
libraries,  constitute  the  essential  material  equipment  of  the  univer- 
sity. Guidance,  personal  experimentation  and  the  privilege 
through  books  and  current  periodical  literature  of  an  introduction 
4tt  home  to  the  world  of  thought  and  thinkers,  past  and  present, 
are  the  pregnant  demands  of  our  higher  education.  And  their 
fulfillment  and  adequate  support  are  a  legitimate  field  for  the 
largest  public  liberality. 

The  more  specific  and  personal  influence  of  a  liberally  and  crit- 
ically supplied  library  cannot  be  over  estimated.  With  it  professors 
can  keep  their  work  in  contact  with  the  latest  suggestions  in 
Bcience  and  thought,  they  can  know  the  best  educational  standards, 
they  thus  can  make  their  work  critical,  not  simply  guidance  for 
immature  students,  but  a  contribution  to  their  subject,  worthy  of 
publication  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

With  a  proper  library,  a  professor  can  make  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  the  university  and  the  state  as  a  leader  in  his  department 
through  its  literature.  He  can  multiply  manifold  the  practical 
results  of  his  work,  by  the  assistance  of  students  in  minor  details* 
He  can  test  in  advance  the  helpfulness  of  his  contribution  to  spec- 
ialists by  the  aqumen  of  his  own  classroom.  But  above  all  the 
professor  has  thus  opportunity  to  introduce  students  of  mature 
theoretical  scholarship,  to  discriminating  criticism,  to  practical  and 
independent  action  in  the  application  of  knowledge,  to  the  quiet 
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but  authoritative  confidence  of  the  man  of  culture.  In  independent 
library  work  by  students  the  professor  finds  the  best  and  most  ac- 
curate test  of  the  intellectual  results  of  his  instruction.  Reviewa 
and  examinations  may  fail  him  as  a  reflection  of  mental  grasp,  but 
the  very  conditions  of  library  research  are  such  as  to  index  in  the 
extent  of  ability  to  use  with  discrimination  the  library,  the  intel- 
lectual character  and  grasp  of  the  student. 

For  the  student,  the  university  library  serves  purposes  of  the 
highest  moment  in  his  preparation  for  citizenship.  Its  intelligent 
use  subjects  him  to  many  habits  of  true  manhood.  The  library^ 
reflects  the  world's  best  thought  and  action,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents  introduces  the  student  to  the  methods 
of  life  by  which  he  may  hope  for  success. 

Even  library  economy  serves  the  student.  His  first  experience 
is  a  bewilderment  at  many  books  and  many  subjects  for  investiga- 
tion. But  as  he  recognizes  the  orderly  classification  of  all  know- 
ledge in  the  arrangement  of  the  books,  as  he  learns  the  vicarioua 
character  of  the  catalogues,  indices,  books  of  reference  prepared 
especially  to  assist  his  purposes,  his  confusion  vanishes  and  his 
confidence  returns.  He  has  had  a  lesson  in  exemplification  of  his 
dependence  on  the  unselfish  work  of  others,  that  he  might  partici- 
pate in  their  attainments  and  make  use  of  their  experience  and 
knowledge.  And  in  a  larger  way  and  to  unknown  friends  the 
new  student  has  an  occasion  for  gratitude. 

The  very  imperfections  and  outline  character  of  the  library  helps,, 
and  suggestions  compel  the  user  at  once  to  exercise  his  ability  in 
judicious  search  for  other  possible  entries  of  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter, and  for  hints  in  collateral  topics.  The  library  becomes  the 
basis  of  a  broad  education  in  the  discovery  of  related  truth  on  every 
subject,  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  experience  and  judgment,, 
quite  as  helpful  in  its  very  uncertainty,  as  many  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  practical  life,  in  the  development  of  character.  In  fact 
the  resources  of  the  student  at  home  with  himself  and  his  associa- 
tions in  a  good  library,  are  usually  fully  as  remarkable  as  those 
of  the  thrifty  successful  man  of  affairs. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  every  university  librarian  to  observe 
how  quickly  a  liberal  use  of  the  library  has  given  the  student  the 
power  to  transform  the  drudgery  of  days  into  the  masterly  grasp  of 
a  moment  in  acquiring  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a 
book,  in  discriminating  the  matter  to  his  purpose  from  the  indiffer- 
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«nt.  And  the  whole  process  but  a  development  of  intellectual 
alertness,  a  special  application  of  that  most  valuable  habit  of  ability 
to  grasp  opportunities  in  all  the  relations  of  practical  life. 

Library  work  dispels  in  the  student  the  notion  that  books  must 
be  read  verbatim^  after  the  popular  misconception,  in  order  to  fulfil 
their  purpose.  Books  never  intended  to  be  read  except  on  special 
occasion,  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  university  library.  The  uni- 
formly successful  lawyer  always  has  access  to  reports,  and  his 
success  is  not  that  he  has  read  all  reports,  quite  the  contrary  that 
he  knows  where  to  find  and  how  to  use  a  few  that  suit  his  purpose. 
And  similarly  the  student  with  reference  books ;  with  large  repre- 
sentation on  every  subject,  he  judges  all  books  by  an  examination 
of  the  character  of  the  treatment  of  test  principles  and  problems. 

The  professor  must  introduce  the  student  to  a  critical  standard 
by  a  comparative  study  of  the  literature  of  his  subject.  But  with 
free  access  to  the  shelves,  a  privilege  we  grant  all  students  of 
university  grade,  the  student  soon  learns  to  use  the  professor's 
and  librarian's  bibliographical  keys,  to  consult  lists  of  best  books, 
to  read  and  relish  book  notices,  to  scan  catalogues  of  old  books,  to 
compare  editions  of  the  same  work,  to  handle  and  fix  the  personal- 
ity of  the  volumes.  There  is  an  education  in  looking  at  books. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  a  look  at  the  shelves  of  a  library. 
Students  have  their  conception  of  special  lines  of  investigation 
broadened  when  they  are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  liter- 
ature. A  university  library  of  symmetrical  development  is  a  most 
efficient  corrective  of  that  unpleasant  magnifying  of  any  branch  of 
investigation,  often  characteristic  of  the  enthusiastic  young  spec- 
ialist. By  association  with  kindred  subjects,  equally  rich  in  its 
literature  with  his  own,  and  with  as  earnest  devotees,  the  use  of 
the  library  may  make  rivalry  strong,  but  it  will  be  tempered  by 
mutual  respect,  scholarly  courtesy,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  every  depaitment  of  thought. 

This  growth  in  catholicity  is  especially  pleasing  as  we  notice  in 
essays  and  debates,  the  dogmatic,  yes  or  no,  superseded  by  the 
more  philosophic,  yes  and  no,  and  then  finally  the  dismissing  of 
the  argumentative  attitude  altogether.  Difference  of  opinion  has 
its  origin,  we  find,  in  partial  views  of  the  same  organic  truth,  views 
ignorantly  regarded  as  out  of  relation  and  incompatible.  With 
the  completion'of  intelligent  connection,  the  end  of  contest. 

This  result  is  largely  due  to  library  training.  Some  may  dep- 
recate such  a  result  as  perversive  of  manly  vigor.     Many  people 
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worship  the  man  of  opinions,  and  especially  his  sturdy  defence  of 
them,  quite  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  contention.  In  their 
love  for  spectacular  activity,  they  forget  that  the  white  heat  of 
intellectual  mastery,  is  silent,  self-composed,  patient,  quietly  con- 
fident. Possibly  the  most  eminent  practical  habit,  acquired  in  the 
library,  by  contact  with  representatives  of  all  branches  of  thought^ 
is  the  serenity  of  intellectual  self-command.  No  better  quality  of 
a  contented  life  can  be  found  than  the  cultured  man's  conscious- 
ness  of  the  possession  of  a  truth  that  needs  no  forced  justification^ 
The  remedy  for  those  who  differ  with  the  man  of  wisdom  is  exper> 
ience.  The  permanency  of  society  rests  with  men  whose  elegant 
courtesy  and  good-will  for  humanity,  cannot  be  disturbed  by  mer^ 
unreasoned  opposition  and  difference  of  opinion.  These  loyal 
minds  somehow  count  not  success  and  failure  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  events,  count  not  their  possession  of  truth  as  any  special  person- 
al merit,  merely  the  common  privilege  of  well  balanced  manhood 
enlightened  by  the  intellectual  interpretation  of  experience. 

The  functions  of  the  university  librarian  have  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  the  larger  uses  of  the  university  library.  The  librarian 
has  a  first*  privilege  with  new  students  and  a  serious  duty  in  ini- 
tiating them  properly  to  university  methods  of  study.  The  librar 
nan  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  explaining  the  purpose 
and  restriction  of  a  university  library.  He  teaches  its  use  as  a 
successful  adjunct  of  lecture  and  recitation  work.  He  shows  how 
it  facilitates  the  intelligent  mastery  of  the  regular  studies  of  the 
curriculum  and  establishes  scholarly  habits  of  thought  in  research. 
He  points  out  the  importance  of  a  philosophic  discussion  of  every 
topic,  and  the  broad  catholicity  of  thought  that  the  liberal  use  of 
the  library  develops. 

More  technically  the  librarian  introduces  the  student  to  the  pur- 
pose and  proper  manipulation  of  the  library  helps  prepared  to  as- 
sist independent  investigation,  such  as  classification,  catalogues^ 
indices,  books  of  reference  and  bibliography. 

The  librarian  is  the  assistant  of  every  department  of  instruction^ 
a  guide  to  all  students  when  catalogues  and  books  of  reference  are 
exhausted.  He  has  in  addition  large  responsibility  in  the  judicious 
selection  of  books,  details  of  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  books, 
for  universal  and  intelligent  reference.  In  fact,  save  the  president 
of  the  university,  no  officer  has  larger  range  of  administrative 
duties  than  the  university  librarian. 
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How  the  university  library  has  been  changed  from  a  vault  to  a 
busy  workshop  in  the  demand  for  a  library  of  books  for  use  and  easy 
access,  is  well  exemplified  at  Columbia  and  Cornell,  —  universities 
that  have  by  devotion  to  library  interests,  stepped  in  a  decade  to 
the  first  rank  in  university  facilities.  The  library  staff  at  Colum- 
bia numbers  twenty-four,  the  salaries  reach  $14,000,  the  annual 
additions  of  books  15,000  volumes.  Cornell  has  nearly  as  large  a 
library  corps  and  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  $50,000  annually  for 
library  salaries  and  books,  two-fifths  for  administration,  three- 
fifths  for  books. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Colorado  is  scarcely  a  decade 
from  its  first  book  and  has  been  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an 
undeveloped  State  for  support.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  on  a 
recent  visit  in  company  with  the  librarian  inspected  our  library. 
He  noted  the  high  character  of  our  little  collection,  its  orderly  ar- 
rangement, the  perfection  of  the  catalogues  of  reference  and  above 
all  the  absence  of  anything  superfluous  to  the  purpose  of  efficient 
instruction.     In  comment  he  remarked : 

I  envy  you  this  privilege.  Harvard,  despite  her  large  collec- 
tion, can  never  possess  this  opportunity  of  commencing  with  a  high 
library  ideal  for  usefulness.  Let  the  administration  be  never  so 
perfect,  HaiTard  library  must  always  confuse  the  average  student 
with  its  collections  of  incongruous  donations  begotten  in  the  relio 
period  in  library  economy. 

In  the  inception  of  its  libi-ary,  the  University  of  Colorado  W8» 
especially  fortunate  to  find  a  patron  of  moderate  means  but  of  large 
liberality  in  Mr.  Cliarles  G.  Buckingham,  of  Boulder,  Colorado. 
In  the  hour  of  the  University's  greatest  need  for  intellectual 
equipment,  he  had  the  good  judgment  to  make  a  cash  donation  for 
books,  subject  only  to  the  selection  of  the  faculty  of  instruction. 
Though  but  few  special  chairs  were  represented,  a  large  proper- 
tion  of  these  early  purchases  were  the  very  choicest  volumes  of 
general  reference.  With  the  establishment  of  new  departments  of 
instruction,  with  the  large  increase  in  students  of  university  grade 
and  with  a  goodly  number  of  graduate  students,  the  needs  of  the 
library  have  outstripped  the  resources  of  private  generosity  and  the 
demands  are  urgent  for  looks  and  for  facilities  of  administration. 
Yet  so  far  as  developed,  Buckingham  Library  is  a  superior  collec- 
tion, composed  only  of  the  very  best  books.  To  it  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  a  great  measure  owes  the  scholarly  attainments  of 
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her  early  graduates,  many  of  whom  have  abeady  earned  for  them- 
selves an  enviable  reputation  in  science  and  literature. 

Another  happy  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  large  dona- 
tion for  books,  was  the  appoihtment  as  librarian  of  Professor  J. 
Raymond  Brackett,  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Brackett  was  a  scholar  of  emi- 
nence and  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  catalogue  department  in 
Columbia  library.  Then  as  now  Columbia  library  stood  for  all 
that  is  progressive  and  practical  in  library  appliances.  The  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Colorado  made  good  use  of  his  connections. 
With  such  additions  as  the  advance  in  library  economy  has  sug- 
gested, the  methods  of  administration  then  introduced  are  intact 
at  present. 

The  books  of  the  general  library  have  now  reached  8,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  is  classified  as  a  unit  by  the  decimal  system  of 
Mr.  Dewey.  The  classification  contemplates  the  uniform  growtii 
of  general,  technical  and  professional  libraries,  and  their  housing 
under  one  roof  in  connection  with  seminary  rooms  and  alcoves  for 
special  study. 

Aside  from  large  files  of  complimentary  periodicals  and  ex- 
changes, the  library  subscribes  regularly  for  one  hundred  joumaLs 
.representing  the  latest  and  most  scholarly  research.  Completed 
volumes  are  bound  to  date,  technical  journals  not  otherwise  made 
accessible  are  carefully  indexed  in  the  card  catalogues,  and  all  are 
shelved  for  reference  as  books.  Poole's,  Fletcher's  and  other  in- 
dexes of  general  literature  are  at  hand  to  aid  research. 

The  books  are  shelved  in  the  continuous  order  of  the  classifica- 
tion in  adjustable  library  cases  of  regulation  size.  All  books  are 
within  easy  reach  from  the  floor.  Relative  location  on  the  shelves, 
admitting  of  new  additions  in  any  subject  or  class  ad  libitum  is  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutler's  Alphabetical  Order  is  used  for 
adJTisting  the  books  in  the  class.  The  classes  are  marked  on  the 
books  and  also  with  transferable  labels  attached  to  the  shelves. 
Proper  book  supports  are  supplied.  Brief  keys  of  the  classifica- 
tion and  charts  of  the  library  are  posted  for  convenient  reference 
by  new  students  and  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

The  books  are  catalogued  in  three  indexes,  representing  respec- 
tively the  subjects  of  the  books  and  articles,  their  authors  and  the 
classification  and  shelving  by  topics.  35,000  catalogue  cards  with 
brief  bibliography  on  each  have  been  constructed,  and  are  ar- 
ranged for  student  reference  in  Library  Bureau  cases.     In  addition 
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a  set  of  charging  cards  represents  each  volume  by  subject  and  au- 
thor in  the  numerical  order  of  library  reception.  The  circulation 
of  books  loaned  from  the  library  is  recorded  on  a  day  sheet  and  by 
double  entry  with  book  and  person  on  cards.  The  complete  sys- 
tem of  indices  enables  any  one  familiar  with  their  purpose  to  know 
in  a  moment  the  whereabouts  of  every  volume,  the  circulation  of 
each  volume  and  the  loans  of  the  student. 

To  all  technical  and  professional  courses  the  University  of  Col- 
orado in  accord  with  the  true  university  spirit  has  added  large  col- 
lateral work.  This  policy  requires  research  with  books.  And  its 
library  accommodations  are  planned  for  the  entire  realization  of 
this  privilege  with  all  departments  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  the  alcoves  of  each  department  are  large  tables  with  drawers 
and  appliances  for  reference  work  directly  adjacent  to  the  books. 
The  students  have  direct  access  to  all  shelves,  alcoves  and  cata- 
logues. They  take  and  replace  all  books  for  use  in  the  library, 
and  make  their  own  record  of  removals  and  returns  at  the  desk  of 
the  librarian.  The  students  acquii-e  by  this  contact  facility  with 
library  ways,  the  inspii-ation  of  quiet  unintenupted  reference  and 
familiarity  with  literary  surroundings  most  helpful  to  literary  re- 
search. The  only  possible  annoyance  from  this  scholarly  privilege 
is  misplacements  by  the  inexperienced.  In  practice  incorrect  re- 
turns are  few  and  in  any  case  easily  readjusted  in  a  few  minutes 
on  inspection  by  the  librarian. 

These  larger  privileges  to  students  very  properly  presuppose 
and  necessitate  instruction  in  the  practical  use  of  the  library  and 
its  appliances :  they  imply  an  explanation  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  university  library  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  growth. 

The  librarian  of  the  University  of  Colorado  offers  all  new  stu- 
dents of  every  department  courses  of  lectures  to  indicate  the  value 
of  the  library  as  a  means  to  enrich  and  facilitate  the  mental  grasp 
of  the  other  regular  work  of  the  curriculum.  He  gives  practical 
talks  in  the  details  of  the  purpose  and  use  of  catalogues,  bibliog- 
raphy, indices,  books  of  reference,  manuals,  classification  and 
shelving.  With  each  lectui*e  the  student  has  practical  drill  under 
personal  supervision  of  the  librarian  to  test  his  power  of  applica- 
tion. Later,  individual  professors  set  students  topics  with  library 
reference  related  to  regular  classroom  work,  and  the  librarian  di- 
rects until  his  assistance  is  no  longer  necessary  for  quick  and  ac- 
ourate  results.    All  this  introductory  work  is  most  satisfacto^. 
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The  recent  generous  appropriations  of  the  state  legislature  for 
books  and  the  pledge  in  the  near  future  to  supply  a  suitable  home 
for  their  use  are  large  encoui-agements  for  the  university  library. 
Ad  interim  the  University  of  Colorado  can  congratulate  itself  that 
the  quality  of  its  collection  of  books,  the  model  administration  of 
the  library,  the  hearty  cooperation  with  the  librarian  of  a  faculty 
determined  on  university  instruction^  largely  multiply  the  facilities 
of  the  Buckingham  library. 


TUB  CRITIC  A  T  SEA.  ♦ 

A  Review  of    ''The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States.*' 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '<  PRESTOK  PAPERS/'   NEW  TORK  CITT. 

**  There  was  once,  we  read,  a  mighty  preparation  for  war  going  on  in 
Athens.  Everybody  was  busy  in  arrangement  of  some  kind  to  meet  the 
need  of  coming  battle.  Diogenes  had  nothing  in  particular  to  do,  but 
was  unwilling  to  appear  idle  when  all  else  were  so  busy.  He  set  to  work, 
therefore,  with  immense  clatter  and  energy  to  roll  his  tub  up  and  down 
the  Streets." 

McCarthys  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

I. 

My  Creed. 

» 

In  reviewing  and  commenting  upon  a  recent  book  which  in  its 
serial  form  in  one  of  our  best  magazinesf  created  no  little  sensa- 
tion, I  wish  to  be  understood  as  believing : 

1.  That  the  "avei-age  American  teacher"  is  not  a  weakling 
nor  a  criminal  and  is  progressive  ; 

2.  That  "  as  a  inile  "  the  work  of  school  officials  is  conscien- 
tiously  performed  and  their  reports,  in  the  main,  are  reliable ;  (I 
have  lived  within  the  atmosphere  for  more  than  twenty  years,  thir- 
teen of  which  were  passed  in  actual  school  work,  as  an  "  average 
American  teacher,"  and  speak  whereof  1  know.) 

3.  That  wholesale  con  de  in  nation  of  anything  does  not  always 
prove  sound  philosophic  judgment,  but  may  sometimes  indicate  the 
reverse  ; 

4.  That  schools  and  "  systems  "  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their 
faults  and  failures  only ;  but  that  some  recognition  is  due  to  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  right  direction  ; 
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5.  That  isolated  cases  are  not  fairly  used  when  called  typical, 
nor  do  they  fairly  represent  a  majority  ; 

6.  That  even  isolated  cases  of  seemingly  "total  depravity'* 
should  be  treated  with  even  handed  justice,  and  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  and  explanations  made  when  possible,  in  a 
case  like  the  one  in  hand,  when  caricature  and  truth  are  alike  go- 
ing on  record  for  posterity,  and  abroad  to  foreigners ; 

7.  That  sarcasm  is  not  necessary  to  generous  and  honest  criti- 
cism; 

8.  That  superficial  "  observation  "  will  not  supply  the  place 
of  the  knowledge  which  is  gained  only  by  practical  work,  in  the 
scho(d  room ;  and  that  such  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  an  im- 
partial judgment  as  to  a  teacher's  competency  or  the  quality  of 
her  work ; 

9.  That  the  "observation  "  of  the  work  of  "  more  than  twelve 
hundred  teachers  "  within  a  hundred  and  ten  days,  by  a  layman, 
however  distinguished  as  a  student  of  psychology  or  pedagogy  or 
both,  must  from  its  very  nature  be  superficial,  as  it  would  only  give 
an  average  of  but  about  thirty-five  minutes  to  each  teacher's  work 
and  not  only  does  the  work  itself  vary,  with  even  the  best  schools, 
but  so,  too,  it  is  possible,  does  the  perceptive  power  of  the  critic. 

LiTTLB  Side  Lights. 

I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the  facts  : — 

1.  That  the  leading  cities  whose  school  systems  have  been  so 
roundly  scored  are  largely  cosmopolitan,  and  their  gates  opened  to 
an  influx  of  vice,  ignorance  and  superstition  from  the  old  world  ? 
and  that  at  least  in  some  of  the  districts  where  the  eminent  Dr. 
found  "  purely  mechanical  teaching  "  the  pupils  must  be  reached 
by  means  and  methods  other  than  those  used  where  a  long  line  of 
scholarly  ancestry  has  given  a  different  heredity ; 

2.  That  "  frail  and  tender  "  is  not  always  true  of  all  children 
in  such  cities ; 

3.  That  what  may  look  like  "  machine  work  "  is  often  the  only 
grade  of  hand-work  that  could  be  used  in  a  given  environment  un- 
der given  circumstances ; 

4.  That  all  "  machine  work  "  is  not  objectionable ;  the  pattern 
may  be  beautiful,  the  forms  good  and  useful,  even  if  underesti- 
mated by  those  who  have  not  learned  the  wonderful  simplicity  of 
its  seemingly  complicated  eogs,  cranks,  pistons,  belts  and  power  of 
the  machine. 
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In  presenting  these  "  Side  Lights  "  on  a  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  so  many,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  fable  of  the  Ox  and 
the  Fly.  The  adverse  criticisms  of  our  Public  School  System,  and 
of  teachers  in  general  and  certain  ones  in  particular,  have  been 
made  ;  sarcasm,  suggestions  and  rhetoric  have  been  used  by  the 
square  yard  (I  nearly  said  "  acre  *' — and  when  I  consider  the  news- 
paper columns  that  have  been  open  to  both  sides  of  the  question 
I  am  tempted  to  say  ^^  miles  f')  and  yet  the  school  bells  ring,  classes 
recite,  and  teachers  and  school  officers  still  live,  albeit  under  pro- 
test! 

Possibly  if  I  were  still  in  the  ranks  of  the  ^^  a.  A.  t."  the  arti- 
cles above  referred  to  would  not  have  stirred  my  indignation,  and 
the  book  would  have  been  passed  by  in  silence ;  but  loving  my 
chosen  work  as  a  teacher,  and  believing  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  400,000  teachers  in  our  land  the  charges  are  unfounded  and 
that  the  *"  report "  (or  caricature)  will  operate  as  an  injustice  to 
an  overworked  and  underpaid  class  of  public  servants,  I  can  not 
sit  idly  by  and  passively  consent  to  the  wrong. 

I  am  not  here  to  condone  iniquity,  even  in  teachers,  nor  to  jus- 
tify abuse  when  found  to  be  perpetrated  by  those  whose  cause  I 
plead  cum  amore.  ^^  A  fair  field  and  no  favors."  I  shall  not  aim 
to  make  a  case  where  there  is  none  and  where  no  explanation  of 
seeming  error  can  be  given,  nor  to  hide,  cover  or  conceal  anything 
needing  the  full  light  of  publicity ;  but  to  turn  public  attention  ta 
some  commendable  points  which  seem  to  have  been  strangely  mis- 
interpreted by  my  distinguished  predecessor  on  the  other  side  of 
this  paper-^^  mill,"  and  which  perversion  is  doubtless  due  to  lack 
of  the  practical  experience  in  school- room  work  which  would  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  service  as  critic. 

I  cannot  do  Dr.  Rice  the  injustice  to  believe  that  he  willfully  al- 
lowed  the  heavy  hand  of  Prejudice  to  close  his  eyes,  even  though 
I  may  not  understand  why  it  should  have  been  done  at  all,  in  a 
work  of  so  great  importance  and  such  magnitude — but  shall  take 
the  same  legal  ground  in  my  judgment  of  his  motives  that  I  claim 
for  the  work  of  my  clients :  "  Innocent  until  proved  guilty,"  and 
shall  only  ask  him  to  produce  definite  facts  and  figures  to  substan- 
tiate some  charges,  and  shall  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  his  most 
sweeping  assertions  were  based  upon  impressions  and  rumors  rather 
than  upon  realities. 

Although  the  subject  is  broad  and  deep,  and  we  are  ever  timid 
about  dipping  a  teaspoon  into  Niagara's  roaring  waters,  lest  some 
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bystander  should  sneer  at  the  implied  thought  of  draining  the 
river  with  so  insignificant  an  implement. — we  venture  to  bring 
the  teaspoon  when  we  know  of  those  to  whom  a  few  drops  of 
water  wfl]  make  the  diJBference  between  life  and  death.  If  the 
book  has  had  the  effect — as  quaintly  put  by  one  who  had  read  it 
recently — of  a  counter  irritant,  may  not  a  little  ointment  be  applied 
to  the  wound  to  assist  in  the  work  of  healing  ? 

Value  of  Educational  Rbpobts. 

On  page  2, 1  find  ^^  Experience  had  taught  me  to  place  no  reliance 
whatever  on  reports  published  by  school  officials  regardijQg  the  con- 
dition of  their  schools,  such  reports  being  frequently  no  more  than 
purely  political  documents,  as  a  rule,  entirely  misleading." 

I  think  it  is  Holland  who  says  that  there's  nothing  half  so  easy 
as  lying;  that  to  see  a  thing  exactly  as  it  eodsts  and  then  to  por- 
tray it  precisely  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  human  tasks. 
I  am  scarcely  an  optimist — ^the  distinguished  Dr.  disclaims  pessi- 
mistic proclivities — ^but  I  have  a  shade  of  charity  in  my  disposition 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  above  quotation  is  not  an  un- 
truth from  intent,  and  motive  governs ;  but  look  at  it  in  its  exag- 
gerated outlines :  "  No  reliance  whatever  "  "  as  a  rule,  entirely  mis- 
leading !" 

I  should  like  to  know  just  how  many  reports  had  been  examined; 
how  many  found  falsified ;  in  what  respects ;  what  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  reports  which  are  turned  in  annually  by  our 
school  officials  those  "false"  reports  would  make,  even  for  one 
year ;  and  in  what  year  they  were  examined  (as  it  might  have  been 
an  "  off  "  year  among  our  educational  Georges)  ;  how  the  enormous 
falsity  was  discovered ;  why  we  do  not  "  turn  the  rascals  out "  and 
get  some  "  machine  work  "  done  on  the  books ;  were  the  reports 
state  documents,  or  those  of  counties  and  cities,  and  what  ones  f 

If  these  things  are  true  in  a  large  proportion  of  Uncle  Sam's  ter- 
ritory, more  time  would  better  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  this  evil 
and  less  to  the  more  trivial  ones  of  the  tariff,  income  tax  and 
pensions,  which  now  occupy  the  time  and  talent  of  our  statesmen  I 
But  if  it  is  only  true  of  one  state  (or  six)  and  the  Dr.  happened 
to  unveil  that  one  (or  six)  and  made  mention  of  it  as  typical  of  all, 
he  has  worked  an  injustice  by  his  unwonted  zeal  in  following  the 
Psalmist,  who  said  in  lus  haste  of  "  all  men  "  what  Dr.  Rice  would 
have  us  believe  true  of  at  least  that  portion  of  men  who  keep  the 
books  for  our  schools. 
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No,  no,  Dr.,  there  are  honest  officials  even  in  our  school  boards, 
and  they  are  in  the  majority.  Evil  minded  men  do  get  into  high 
places,  to  be  sure;  but  the  perquisites  and  emoluments  of  the 
"  average  "  school  board  are  not  so  numerous  nor  so  dazzlmg  as  to 
invite  the  service  of  professional  perjurera.  Let  us  modify  this 
statement  a  little  bit,  and  say  that  *'  Not  always  can  we  judge  from 
the  report  alone,"  as  what  was  true  yesterday  or  last  year  may  not 
be  true  today  and  that  possibly  laymen  (who  sometimes  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  board)  may  sometimes  be  in  error  as  to  true  proc- 
ess and  true  progress — so  prone  is  humanity  to  be  in  error.  But 
the  jvdgment  of  one  man^  himself  a  layman,  might  properly  be  ques- 
tioned as  weighing  more  than  all  these,  unless  he  has  demonstrated 
human  infallibility. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  OUR  SMALLER  COLLEGES. 

E.  P.  POWELL,    CLINTON,  N.    Y. 

THE  problem  before  our  smaller  colleges  has  grown  more  com- 
plex ;  and  steadily  less  easy  of  solution.  A  few  have  been 
able,  by  the  happy  coincidence  of  a  strong  executive  with  provi- 
dential friends  to  retain  places  of  influence  without  growing  into 
Universities  or  largely  increasing  their  undergraduate  rolls.  But 
by  far  the  larger  part  struggle  on  from  one  period  of  hope  and 
failure  to  another,  repeating  the  same  mistakes,  partly  from 
inability  to  do  anything  else. 

The  lack  of  funds  is  of  coui-se  the  first  and  greatest  apparent 
difficulty.  Only  underneath  this  lack  in  all  cases  there  are  causes 
that  do  not  become  easily  apparent.  There  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  our  poorer  colleges  in  this  munificent  age  remain  poor. 
The  income  of  many  of  established  reputation ;  colleges  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  yeara  old ;  and  that  half  a  century  ago  held  a  na- 
tional reputation,  does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year ; 
while  some  of  excellent  standing  do  not  annually  have  in  hand  be- 
yond twenty-five  thousand.  Our  larger  colleges  are  meanwhile 
using  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  and  really  needing  far  more. 

With  this  vast  divergence  in  funds  the  larger  colleges  crowd 
forwaid  educational  facilities  and  advance  methods  so  rapidly  that 
the  lesser  college  is  utterly  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  age.  It 
is  di'iven  to  assume  a  position  more  conservative  than  it  otherwise 
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would^  and  defend  its  defects  as  protests  against  the  radical  educa- 
tional methods  of  the  age.  As  a  single  instance  of  the  change  that 
has  gone  oh  in  the  requirements  of  the  undergraduate  we  find  that 
where  a  census  of  the  classes  of  twenty-five  years  ago  assigned  not 
one  to  journalism,  at  present  about  one-sixth  of  all  graduates  will 
at  least  essay  the  work  of  this  new  profession.  The  readjustments 
and  enlargements  to  meet  such  social  changes  are  enormous.  Our 
curriculum  above  all  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  relative  advance  \ 
of  scientific  knowledge ;  and  the  demand  for  facilities  in  independ- 
ent investigation.  Laboratories  and  museums  must  be  had;  and 
they  are  costly.  Biology,  which  was  scarcely  heard  of  forty  years 
ago,  has,  since  the  work  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  not  only  compelled 
a  hearing,  but  to  adequately  equip  all  the  chairs  of  this  single  de- 
partment, requires  ipore  teachei's  than  appear  in  the  whole  faculty 
of  a  small  college.  Psychology  is  no  longer  a  fluent  science,  to  be 
disposed  of  with  a  few  eloquent  metaphysical  passages ;  it  is  the 
science  of  the  whole  human  being ;  it  demands  a  place  in  the 
laboratory. 

My  purpose  however  is  not  a  full  development  of  any  one  of 
these  hindrances  to  our  smaller  colleges,  but  a  general  survey  of 
the  whole.  Even  if  a  college  finds  itself  able  with  some  degree  of 
adequacy  to  meet  the  increasing  scholarly  demands,  it  is  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  lower  schools  are  so  unprepared  for  the  ad- 
vance, that  students  must  be  taken  largely  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  revolution  that  has  begun  in  our 
common  and  preparatory  schools  must  go  much  farther.  I  can  see 
no  escape  from  relegating  a  larger  share  of  primary  work  to  home 
teaching.  But  however  we  may  turn  about,  we  are  still  in  this, 
country,  as  Huxley  avers  of  English  schools,  unable  to  give  to^ 
primary  science  its  relative  importance.  Some  of  the  western- 
states  have  been  more  successful  than  the  older  states  in  adjusting 
the  work  in  public  schools  so  that  there  is  a  complete  understand- 
ing with  colleges  and  universities.  The  system  is  a  progressive . 
one  from  first  to  last ;  the  pupils  graduating,  as  the  word  implies, 
from  one  institution  into  another.  A  prime  need  just  now  is  a 
complete  understanding  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  schools 
of  the  state.  When  this  understanding  is  complete,  biological 
studies  and  others  looking  forward  to  electrical  engineering,  as  well 
as  specialties  in  other  directions,  can  begin  with  or  rather  go  for- 
ward from  the  first  collegiate  year.  To  some  extent  this  evil  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  larger  colleges  as  well  as  the  smaller. 
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Nor  is  the  one  I  am  now  to  specify  wholly  confined  to  the  lesser 
institutions.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  a  lack  of  early  cul- 
ture in  science,  and  equally  a  lack  of  scientific  culture,  a  large  part 
of  a  student's  time  is  wasted,  and  his  health  impaired,  because  he 
enters  college  with  no  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  study.  But 
the  universities  are  hardly  advanced  in  this  respect  beyond  our 
smallest  colleges.  If  nothing  better  can  be  done,  at  least  each  class 
should  be  met  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  and  how  to  do 
mental  work  without  imparing  bodily  functions.  Students  from  the 
outset  should  be  enabled  to  comprehend  that  only  in  a  wholesome 
organism  can  a  mind  continue  to  do  wholesome  work.  Our  college 
boys  are  left  to  find  this  out  for  themselves  by  sad  experience.  A 
just  estimate  of  the  waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  our  students  and 
scholars  owing  to  hygienic  ignorance  cannot  be  put  into  words  and 
figures.  The  effort  to  compel  the  blood  to  do  severe  work  in  both 
brain  and  stomach  at  the  same  time  is  a  blunder  of  civilization.  So 
long  as  the  attempt  is  made  the  uninformed  boy  will  resort  to 
stimulants  and  narcotics  in  order  to  compel  unwilling  nature.  The 
use  of  these  can  no  longer  be  classed  as  moral  sins,  but  as  physio- 
logical and  psychological  blunders.  It  is  true  that  these  matters 
concern  the  child  from  the  outset ;  but  the  colleges  cannot  presume 
on  pre-venient  wisdom  in  physical  ethics. 

In  our  smaller  colleges  a  co-ordinate  mischief  exists  in  what  is 
termed  athletics.  This  is  an  extremely  loose  term ;  and  while  it 
may  refer  to  an  orderly  culture  of  the  body,  it  is  quite  as  likely  to 
refer  to  a  totally  disordered  use  of  the  same.  The  finest  specimens 
of  physical  manhood  are  not  likely  to  be  the  prize  takers  on  field 
day.  Where  college  athletics  is  not  under  the  rule  of  a  thoroughly 
educated  physiologist  and  anatomist,  the  mischief  far  exceeds  the 
advantage^  There  is  however  something  to  be  allowed  for  the 
general  conviction  with  which  young  men  are  possessed,  that  to 
achieve  athletic  success  requires  training,  involving  care  in  diet 
and  general  temperance.  The  result  is  to  decrease  licentiousness^ 
and  the  use  of  both  tobacco  and  stimulants.  This  is  true  in  insti- 
tutions unable  to  provide  qualified  instructor  in  physical  science. 
But  I  believe  that  beyond  all  question,  taking  into  the  account  all 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  the  advantages  arising  as  yet  from 
athletics  do  not  balance  the  mischief  of  excessive  struggling,  and 
the  exposure  connected  with  contests  in  inclement  weather.  If 
our  smaller  colleges  could  afford  to  meet  the  idea  of  physical  cul- 
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lure  with  an  adequate  faculty  of  instruction,  rather  than  allow 
athletics  to  appear  as  an  annex  1o  the  real  curriculum,  the  good 
might  be  incalculable. 

Once  more  our  lesser  colleges  are  laboring  more  than  the  larger 
institutions  with  academic  traditions  from  the  brute  force  age. 
There  is  a  marked  lack  of  finer  courtesies  and  intelligent  fraternity 
between  classes.  This  spirit  is,  to  be  sure,  not  always  actively 
manifested,  but  is  liable  to  outbursts.  In  some  of  these  institutions 
it.  is  still  the  custom  to  greet  an  incoming  class  with  rough  and  not 
tseldom  indecent  usage.  This  of  couree  begets  the  same  spirit  in 
return.  I  do  not  need  to  recount  the  outrages  perpetrated  within  the 
last  five  yeai-s ;  what  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  this  lack  of  a  true 
conception  of  manhood,  while  equally  shameful  for  all  colleges, 
works  most  disastrously  for  the  smaller.  It  is  not  yet  apparently 
possible  to  inspire  our  educational  institutions  with  that  honorable 
sentiment  which  we  call  Christian  as  distinct  from  heathen.  It  is 
however  certain  that  during  the  past  ten  years  very  great,  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  social  life  of  our  colleges. 

Coincident  with  the  preceding  evil,  and  possibly  a  cause  of  it, 
is  the  lingering  of  paternalism  in  college  government.  It  must  be 
undei'stood  that  the  Faculties  have  long  ceased  to  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  behavior  or  character  of  boys  sent  to  their  care. 
Police  surveillance  is  no  longer  attempted.  Lights  are  not  put  out  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  church  as  well  as  prayer  services  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  student  is  required  only  to  account  for  his  recitations 
And  examinations.  This  is  the  natural  evolution  of  the  age.  But 
that  of  which  we  justly  may  complain  is  this,  that  while  paternalism 
goes,  fraternalism  is  slo\(r  to  come  in.  The  very  noblest  and  most 
influential  professora  of  Germany,  England  and  America  are  those 
who  take  the  young  collegians  into  companionship. 

The  houses  of  our  instructors  must  become  familiar  places  to  the 
students,  while  to  influence  as  well  as  instruct  becomes  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  whole  Faculty.  In  this  way  a  fraternal  influence  will 
grow  up  all-powerful  to  guide  for  good.  Meanwhile  every  relic  of 
paternalism  should  be  swept  away. 

I  have  in  mind  a  few  professors  in  our  smaller  colleges  who  have 
dispensed  with  books  as  texts,  using  them  only  as  secondary  helps. 
The  real  text  in  science  is  things.  The  laboratory  method  of 
direct  investigation  is  also  applied  in  history  and  psychology,  as 
weU  as  in  biology  and  physics.     In  our  universities  this  fact  is  very 
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generally  recognized.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  do,  to  in- 
vestigate, to  analyze  and  then  also  to  synthesize.  This  method 
should  be  adopted  not  only  with  primary  scholars,  but  continued 
in  every  grade.  Nowhere  is  it  now  so  conspicuously  absent  as  in 
our  smaller  colleges.  Here  the  book  age  still  continues,  and  les- 
sons are  measured  out  on  the  supposition  that  the  book  is  essential 
to  mental  discipline.  The  result  is  disastrous  to  the  memoiy,  and 
neglectful  of  the  power  to  directly  discover  tiiith.  The  bookishness 
of  the  curriculum  of  our  smaller  colleges  is  a  very  prime  difficulty. 
The  museum  should  be  as  pix)minent  a  feature  of  our  colleges  as 
the  library,  and  as  every  day  practically  useful. 

We  are,  I  think,  not  far  from  the  time  when  all  examinations^ 
except  those  for  admission  to  the  institution,  will  be  sw^ept  away. 
Admittory  examinations  will  also  be  necessaiy  only  where  students 
do  not  come  from  schools  recognized  as  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
young  person's  fitness.  Examinations  lead  to  the  only  serious 
overwork  and  nervous  exhaustion  of  a  college  course.  Deception' 
is  practiced  by  the  idlers,  until  a  moral  code  grows  up  that  consid- 
ers it  highly  commendable  by  fraud  to  get  through  without  being 
plucked.  Colleges  for  women  have  been  the  fii-st  in  this  countiy 
to  take  action  such  as  I  have  suggested ;  but  colleges  for  men  will 
learn  that  while  the  break-down  of  boys  is  not  so  demonstrative  as 
in  the  case  of  women,  it  is  equally  probable  and  fatal. 

Preliraaiy  examinations  are  at  present  more  essential  in  Eastern 
colleges  than  in  Western ;  simply  because  more  of  our  Western 
States  have  their  educational  systems  organized  on  a  natural  and 
philosophical  basis.  Michigan  University  is  the  centre  and  heart 
of  all  the  public  and  much  of  the  private  education  of  the  State ; 
quite  as  much  as  the  capital  at  Lansing  is  the  focus  of  all  legisla- 
tion and  executive  functions.  New  York  State  on  the  contrary 
has  no  state  univei*sity,  and  no  coherence  of  its  higher  schools; 
The  schools  of  Michigan  are  examined ;  not  their  pupils.  When 
a  school  passes,  its  graduates  pass  into  the  university,  as  soon  as 
they  have  reached  the  necessary  grade.  In  New  York,  as  in  some 
other  Eastern  States,  there  are  incoherent  efifoils  to  accomplish 
some  such  system,  but  it  is  not  a  system.  The  colleges  are  rivals; 
without  a  university  head.  The  State  has  so  far  neglected  to  create 
a  university  of  the  Empire  State ;  a  step  which  should  be  at  once 
taken.  From  that  moment  all  the  other  colleges  of  the  State  should 
be  entitled  to  become  integral  parts  of  the  university ;  and  every  high 
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school  and  academy  should  become  a  factor  of  the  colleges,  entitled 
to  send  on  its  graduates  into  any  college  of  their  choice.  Subor- 
dinate colleges,  not  needed,  would  soon  die  a  natural  and  easy 
death.  We  should  be  delivered  from  educational  indigency,  and 
the  fatal  folly  of  pouring  money  into  institutions  that  have  not 
been,  and  will  not  ever  be  able  to  do  more  than  spend  all  they  get 
without  making  any  progress.  We  cannot  afford  the  money ;  above 
all  we  cannot  afford  the  boys  to  keep  alive  colleges  unable  to  front 
with  the  age,  and  give  every  student  as  good  an  education  as  he 
can  get  elsewhere. 

If  the  scope  of  my  purpose  allowed,  I  should  be  glad  here  to 
enter  a  plea  for  the  final  completion  of  that  grand  system  of 
national  education  which  was  the  dream  of  Jefferson;  and  for 
establishing  which  Washington  left  a  generous  bequest.  We  have 
at  Washington  almost  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  national  uni- 
versity, a  university  which  should  crown  all  others,  and  to  which  they 
should  point ;  so  grandly  equipped  that  nothing  in  the  world  would 
compare  with  it.  We  shall  never  have  our  true  Federal  Union 
until  we  are  one  in  a  deeper  than  political  sense ;  are  one  in  our 
intellectual  and  moral  purposing.  I  can  conceive  nothing  nobler 
than  forty-four  States  federated  in  a  system  of  education,  reaching 
from  every  kindergarten  to  state  universities ;  all  of  which  center 
finally  in  a  national  university  at  the  nation's  capital.  The 
completion  of  such  a  scheme  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  detached  and 
fragmentary  colleges  scattered,  without  mutual  relation  or  unified 
purpose,  over  the  continent.     (Concluded  next  month.) 
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£.  W.  BARRETT,  MILFOKD,  MASS. 

Birth  I  ^\°'®' 
(  place. 


Parents  < 


of  Puritan  descent, 

John  Alden,  an  ancestor, 

father,  a  lawyer, 

people  of  wealth  and  culture, 

of  good  social  standing, 

lived  in  city, 

think  of  Whittier's  early  home  and  position. 
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Education 


Oooapations 


Charaoter  h 


every  opportunity, 

had  private  teachers, 

college  graduate, 

entered  college  at  14, 

Hawthorne,  a  classmate, 

studied  law, 

travelled  and  studied  abroad, 

visited  many  European  countries, 

a  good  student, 

careful  and  diligent, 

took  high  rank  as  a  scholar, 

Compare  with      {  ^ffiL,  eto. 


wrote  poetry  at  an  early  age, 
contributed  to  many  periodicals, 
taught  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin, 
professor  at  Harvsird  for  18  years, 
devoted  to  literary  work, 

always  cordial, 

earnest  and  sincere,  Bryant  more  serious, 

studious ;  true  poetic  nature, 

amiable  and  refined, 

kind  to  children,  gentle  and  tender, 

affectionate,  frank  and  candid, 

much  individuality, 

fond  of  home. 


Personal  Appearance  •• 


height — ^medium, 
forehead — broad  and  full, 
eyes — blue,  deep  set, 
brows— overhanging, 
hair — white  and  long, 

cheerful  and  hopeful, 

winning  and  attractive, 

benignant, 

compare  with  others. 


expression    - 


Style 


simple, 

melodious, 

always  careful  and  pure, 

never  satirical, 

not  much  humor, 

artistic,  skillful, 

not  labored  ;  spontaneous,  from  the  heart, 

commonplace ;  familiar, 

simple  sentiments, 

human  emotions  and  affections ; 

expression  original, 

understood  by  all, 
fond  of  simile, 
used  many  allusions. 


subjects 
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Worka  - 


prose 


r 


poetry  h 


Outre-Mer, 

Hyperion, 

Kavanagh, 

not  as  saccessful  as  his  poems, 

long  poems  |  ^j^fj;;;;*' 

Psalm  of  Life, 
Ship  of  State, 

best  known      ^  The  Golden  Legend, 

Excelsior, 
Evangeline, 

lyrics  and  songs, 

ballads  and  sonnets, 

C  patriotism, 

subjects    -|  slavery, 
r  places. 


Other  interesting  subjects :  "  The  Craigie  House,"  "  The  Chil- 
dren's Arm-Chair,"  "  The  Birthday  Celebration,"  etc. 

Learn  a  few  select  poems  and  review  them  frequently.  What 
makes  the  '^  Psalm  of  Life  "  so  popular?  Longfellow  was  not  a 
philosopher.  Was  he  an  idealist?  Did  he  draw  many  of  his 
subjects  from  study  and  research?  Do  you  find  anything  bitter 
or  ironical  in  his  works  ? 

We  can  make  much  of  the  lessons  drawn  from  Longfellow's  lif e» 
Biographical  study  serves  its  purpose  when  the  inner  lives  of  men^ 
their  methods,  moods  and  virtues,  are  revealed. 

Longfellow's  heart  went  out  to  little  children.  This  is  why  they 
loved  him.  In  innocence  and  simplicity  he  was  their  equal.  The 
sweetness  of  life  and  light  which  he  possessed,  was  shared  with< 
them.  He  talked  to  them  and  not  of  them.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  as  their  companion. 

Their  own  thought,  hopes  and  childish  aspirations  came  again, 
expressed  in  simple  words  and  phrases,  but  with  such  wondrous 
power  that  their  eyes  instinctively  turned  heavenward. 

His  life  was  one  harmonious  whole, — a  living  poem — honest,, 
true  to  itself,  entertaining  naught  of  falsehood  or  pretension. 
Catholic  in  taste,  universal  in  sympathy,  interested  in  all  mankind,, 
leaning  to  neither  caste  nor  class,  he  stands  for  humanity. 

The  world  is  full  of  love  and  beauty.  This  he  pointed  out  to 
us.     He  was  hopeful.     He  has  made  us  hopeful. 
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SHOULD  EXAMINATIONS  BE  ABOLISHED? 

GEO.  M.  STEBLE,    LL.D.,    AUBUANDALB,    MASS. 

THE  pendulum  of  public  sentiment  when  it  has  swung  to  one 
extreme  is  pretty  likely  to  go  to  the  other.  There  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  oscillation  in  the  matter  of  school  examinations. 
The  extraordinary  stress  once  laid  on  the  value  of  these  agencies 
in  an  educational  process  has  been  gradually  relaxing  for  some 
years  past  and  now  we  hear  the  cry  in  several  quarters  that  they  are 
not  only  useless  but  something  worse.  Is  it  not  possible  that  ihis 
position  is  quite  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  other? 

Formerly,  and  in  some  of  our  secondary  schools  and  academies 
till  quite  recently,  it  was  customary  to  have  examinations  of  all  the 
<)lasses  at  the  end  of  each  term.  There  was  much  '^  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" about  these  performances.  There  were  committees 
and  visitors  and  parents.  Sunday  clothes  and  much  greenery  and 
other  appointments  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 
The  examinations  were  oral  and  occupied  each  class  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  corresponding  to  the  time  which  had  been  given 
to  the  daily  recitation.  The  teacher  conducted  the  exercise,  using 
his  discretion  and  frequently  not  a  little  skill  in  adapting  hLs  ques- 
tions to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  making  more  or  less  show  of  se- 
curity and  setting  forth  the  exhibition  to  2^  good  advantage  as 
possible.  The  committee  looked  wise,  occasionally  putting  in  a 
"  poser  "  to  the  student,  and  perhaps  starting  a  discussion  which 
the  pupils  enjoyed,  especially  if  it  was  somewhat  protracted !  The 
final  report  came  out  characterizing  each  class  by  some  symbolic 
expression  intended  to  represent  comparative  approximation  to  per- 
fection or  otherwise. 

Doubtless  all  this  had  some  slight  value  in  it.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain interest  and  excitement  created.  Sometimes  it  furnished  a 
motive  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  possibly  there  was  some  in- 
crement of  intelligence  through  the  effort  made.  But  so  far  as 
furnishing  a  test  of  scholarship  or  familiarity  with  the  subject 
studied  is  concerned,  it  was  almost  farcical.  In  a  class  of  twenty, 
in  an  hour's  time,  each,  of  course,  could  have  scant  three  minutes, 
allowing  nothing  for  interruptions.     It  would  be  almost  purely  a 
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matter  of  chance  whether  some  specially  abstruse  and  difficult 
topic  or  some  question  that  would  almost  answer  itself  should  come 
to  any  particular  individual,  and  in  any  case  the  indication  it  would 
give  of  the  pupil's  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  would  be 
of  the  very  smallest.  Then,  too,  the  possible  motive  which  the 
teacher  might  have  to  show  off  his  class  to  the  best  advantage, 
though  no  doubt  it  would  in  many  cases  be  sternly  resisted,  would 
add  to  the  inutility  and  uncertainty  of  the  whole  effect. 

But  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  because  such  examina- 
tions as  I  have  described  are  so  nearly  valueless,  that  there  is  no 
profitable  and  essentially  valuable  method.  To  wholly  abandon 
this  element  in  a  course  of  study,  would  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
leave  out  a  very  important  means  both  of  discipline  and  of  acquisi- 
tion. It  is  very  nearly  certain  that  in  none  of  our  schools  has  the 
perfect  ideal  in  this  respect  been  actualized ;  but  in  our  best 
schools  certain  methods  are  pursued  which  unquestionably  give 
most  desirable  results.  Of  these  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  brief 
occasional  reviews  with  a  written  recitation  once  in  say  three  or 
four  weeks.  This  enables  the  pupil  to  gather  up  in  a  compact 
form  and  in  their  logical  relations  the  topics  and  discussions  gone 
over  in  the  daily  recitations.  This  when  fairly  tried  has  been 
found  of  great  profit.  Then  after  the  general  review  and  at  the 
close  of  the  period  devoted  to  a  particular  study,  let  there  be  the 
same  opportimity  to  put  together  in  the  mind  the  elements  of  the 
whole  subject  so  that  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  present  it  as  "  in 
a  nutshell,"  and  not  only  to  present  it  but  to  retain  it  for  future 
use.  This  would  imply  a  written  examination  of  about  two  hours, 
furnishing  an  opportunity  for  deliberate  consideration  and  state- 
ment of  the  principles  involved.  As  previously  intimated  an  oral 
final  examination  or  even  a  written  one  limited  to  the  usual  recita- 
tion period,  would  border  pretty  closely  on  the  useless. 

An  exception  may  most  likely  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  very 
small  classes.  Where  there  are  only  two  or  three  pupils,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  an  exclusively  oral  examination  may  be  better.  But 
probably  in  such  cases  one  partly  oral  and  partly  written  would  be 
superior  to  either  exclusively.  For  there  are  at  the  best  disadvan- 
tages in  each,  even  if  it  were  always  possible  to  use  either.  A 
little  oral  cross-questioning  skilfully  used  may  best  indicate  the  real 
familiarity  (or  the  opposite),  of  the  pupil  which  would  not  be  ap- 
parent in  a  written  exercise.     Still  on  the  whole  and  in  a  class  of 
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fifteen  or  twenty  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  extended  written 
examination  largely  preponderate.  Among  these  there  is  the  gen- 
erally recognized  one  of  a  training  in  expression  —  the  act  of  com- 
position. This  though  recognized  is  not  commonly  estimated  ac- 
cording to  its  full  value.  It  is  worth  more  than  almost -any  amount 
of  rhetorical  exercises  on  subjects  assigned  by  teachers  or  selected 
by  the  pupil.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinary  written  recitation  gives 
something  of  this ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  moi-e  likely  to  be  reli- 
ance on  a  verbal  memory  of  the  matter  in  the  text-book  or  in  the 
lecture  while  in  the  more  general  examination  there  is  the  indica- 
tion more  or  less  of  the  thought  of  the  pupil  in  connection  ^vith 
the  subject.  It  is  true  that  in  such  writing  the  anxiety  to  accom- 
plish much  in  a  short  time  is  likely  to  prevent  much  care  as  to 
style  and  neatness  of  expression  ;  but  there  are  other  highly  desir- 
able qualities  that  are  developed  in  this  way  that  would  not  be  un- 
der any  other. 

One  point  more  is  of  importance,  and  that  is  the  influence  that 
such  an  examination  as  I  have  described  should  have  in  determin- 
ing the  status  of  the  pupil.  Let  me  say  frankly  that  I  do  hot  re- 
gard any  examination  per  se  as  properly  a  final  test.  At  the 
best  there  are  casual  circumstances  which  enter  largely  into  the 
case  and  are  apt  to  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  outcome. 
The  physical  condition  of  the  examinee,  aiiy  tempomry  and  acci- 
dental state  of  mind,  the  character  of  the  topics  proposed  which 
may  be  at  one  time  not  only  widely  different  from  what  they  are 
at  others,  but  much  less  sensible  and  less  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  students  familiarity  with  the  general  subject,  and  many  other 
conditions,  may  affect  the  result.  We  all  know  how  uncertain  are 
the  examinations  for  entrance  to  college — sometimes  the  bestschol- 
ar  makes  a  partial  failure  and  gets  conditioned,  while  his  duller 
fellow  passes  up  without  exception.  It  is  this  that  leads  to  the 
concession  of  many  who  nevertheless  do  not  favor  admission  by 
certificate,  that  no  examination  nor  examiners  can  so  well  deter- 
mine the  preparation  of  a  student  for  college  as  the  teacher  or 
teachers  who  have  had  the  training  of  him. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  ^  obvious  objections  to  making  the 
daily  recitation  record  the  exclusive  test.  Most  teachers  know 
that  an  individual  who  is  very  accurate  and  ready  in  the  daily  re- 
citations makes  a  much  poorer  show  in  the  long  review  lesBOot^ 
Mid  cuts  a  sorry  figure  in  the  final  examination. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  test  of  acquaintance  with  a  sub- 
ject should  be  a  combination  of  the  results  of  the  daily  record  and 
the  final  examination.  Some  moderate  fraction  of  the  latter — 
from  one  fifth  to  one  third,  vaiying,  perhaps,  according  to  circum- 
stances— to  four  fifths  to  two  thirds  of  the  former. 

One  objection  to  the  final  examination  with  the  understanding 
of  its  coming  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  that  an  indolent  and 
careless  student  may  take  the  opportunity  to  make  up  for  past  de- 
linquencies by  a  hasty  but  intense  effort.  This,  of  course,  is  al- 
ways imminent;  but  we  cannot  wholly  rid  ourselves,  by  any  sys- 
tem, of  similar  liabilities.  Still  on  the  plan  of  the  combined  test, 
the  disadvantages  here  involved  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


LA  MISERE, 

ANNIE   8.    HAYWARD,     BOSTON. 

"  Qu'as-tu  done,  qu'as-tu  done ; 
Pauvre  coeur,  pauvre  coeur, 
Que  tu  bats  dans  mon  sein 
Si  tamultueusement  ?  " 

"  Pas  mon  coeur,  pas  mon  coeur  ; 
C'est  bien  la  mis^re 
Qui  1^  bat,  qui  la  bat, 
Pour  se  mettre  en  liberty. 

Oar,  trop  ^troite  est  la  maison, 
Quoique  large  son  ^tendue, 
Pour  la  mis^re  qui  \k  demeure, — 
II  faut  se  refugier  dans  les  nues. 

Ah !  les  murs  de  ce  coeur 
Qu'ils  1^  serrent !  qu'ils  \k  serrent  I 
«  Mets  moi  en  liberty, 
Je  t'implore,  je  t'implore." 
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TI/B  PL  A  CB  OF  THE  MYTH  IN  MODERN 

EDUCATION. 

MISS    ELLA    L.    GDPTILL,    PORT    ANGRLES,    WASH. 

(OOKOLUDED.) 

THERE  is  a  written  law  which  forbids,  in  the  school-room,  the 
use  of  that  pre-eminent  classic,  the  Bible,  because  of  the  danger 
in  its  use.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  bare  superstitions 
and  sensationalisms  of  heathen  religion^,  those  in  control  display  a 
shortsightedness^  amounting  to  blindness,  as  they  sit  and  nod  ap- 
proval, or  shout  an  encouraging  Bravo !  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
danger  signal  b^  raised  here  too?  Lastly,  the  reason  most  fre- 
quently and  urgently  given  is,  that  mythology  furnishes  the  best 
material  for  the  development  of  the  child's  imagination. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  hfis  been  a  vast  amount  of 
talk  about  the  development  of  imagination,  there  are  no  reported 
results  beyond  a  slight  increase  in  the  sale  of  text-books  on  psy- 
chology and  the  memorizing  of  a  few  high-sounding  terms.  Sta- 
tistics would  reveal  an  incredibly  small  number  of  teachers  who  are 
able  to  give  clear  cut  answers  to  half  a  dozen  questions  upon  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  How  few  primary  teachers  there  are 
who  really  know  to  what  end  the  culture  of  imagination  should 
attain,  the  laws  governing  it,  its  operations,  its  relations  to  the 
other  mental  operations,  its  dependence  upon  memory,  the  need  of 
exercising  it  by  the  side  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  more  than 
all  ^Ise,  that  all  its  opei-ations  must  have  their  foundation  in  truth. 
It  is  far  too  common  a  notion  that  imagination  is  something  law- 
less and  erratic,  which  needs  to  be  made  more  so,  before  it  can  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  fullest  development.  Those  who  labor 
under  this  delusion,  should  be  given  credit  for  the  power  of  dis- 
cernment which  they  display  in  selecting  the  ancient  myth  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  design.  The  end  certainly  justifies  the 
means. 

Psychologists  agree  in  telling  us,  and  five  minutes'  observation 
of  a  child  at  play  reinforces  the  statement,  that  imagination  is  more 
vivid  in  childhood  than  in  mature  age.  Happily,  then,  the  teacher 
is  relieved  of  all  responsibility  of  developing  this  grand  faculty. 
But  the  delicate  task  of  traming  it  is  still  hers,  and  under  her 
guidance  it  will  be  either  made  or  marred. 
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Let  her  understand,  first  of  all,  that  imagination  is  the  only 
faculty  which  needs  constant  restraint,  and  that  the  foundation 
work  for  its  culture,  should  be  upon  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 
She  must  remember  that  imagination  is  like  a  fractious  young  colt, 
that  must  be  broken  to  harness  and  taught  to  work  side  by  side 
with  its  more  sedate  companions ;  and  that  even  then  the  tendency 
will  be  to  go  at  a  gallop,  or,  at  best,  a  keen  canter.  Surely  she 
will  soon  see  that  whip  and  spur  are  superfluous  in  the  operation 
and  that  the  only  necessary  aid  will  be  a  tight  rein,  held  by  a 
firm,  guiding  hand. 

Again,  teachers  think  they  are  stimulating  the  imagination 
when  they  are  only  stimulating  phantasy,  the  most  lawless  phase 
of  imagination.  The  Centaur,  the  winged  horse,  the  hundred- 
lieaded  dragon  ;  the  Minotaur,  are  all  pictures  of  the  phantasy  and 
appeal  to  phantasy  in  the  child.  Yet,  literature  which  abounds 
in  such  monstrosities  is  given  constantly  in  our  school-rooms 
to-day  and  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  because  it  is  said  to 
T^e  a  powerful  factor  in  the  growth  of  imagination.  Does 
imagination,  the  faculty  most  delicate  and  sensitive,  so  liable  to 
perversion,  so  valuable  when  trained — does  it  need  such  food  aa 
this  that  it  may  reach  a  perfect  development? 

Such  literature  as  this  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination.  All 
that  is  unnatural  and  repulsive  has  been  thought  of,  and  as  the. 
child  listens,  it  is  only  his  emotional  nature  that  responds* 
Memory  has  no  picture  to  reproduce,  judgment  and  reason  have 
not  been  appealed  to,  and  upon  imagination  proper,  that  loftiest 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  a  case  of  assault  and  battery  has  been 
perpetrated. 

Now  the  objection  may  be  made  that  all  Oreek  myths  are  not 
horrible  and  repulsive.  But  those  which  are  not^  deal  with  the 
untrue^  the  improbable  and  the  impossible.  That  which  the  child 
recognizes  as  utterly  impossible  overwhelms  rather  than  stimulates 
liis  imagination.  But  let  an  incident  seem  real,  and  show  possi- 
bility of  being  eclipsed  by  another,  and  the  imagination  becomes 
at  once  desirous  of  suppljdng  that  other.  Therefore,  in  any 
material  for  the  training  of  imagination,  let  there  be  margin  wide 
enough  to  permit  of  working  room  for  it. 

Facts  have  ever  given,  and  will  always  give,  the  most  acceptable 
fiction,  and  fact  always  calls  for  idealization  before  passing  over 
into  the  realm  of  fiction.     Present  undistorted  facts,  then,  to  the 
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child  mind,  and  then  help  him  to  idealize  them — to  dress  them  up» 
as  it  were,  in  briglit  clothing,  and  in  an  amazingly  short  time  the 
child  will  learn  to  do  this  for  himself.  Develop  imagination  as 
muscles  are  developed.  The  same  law  underlies  both — good  food 
and  proper  exercise. 

Another  objection  may  l)e  made  here,  namely,  that  children  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  prosy — that  they  need  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  wonderful.  True ;  but  wonders  did  not  cease  with  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  Era.  Our  children  live  among  wonders  of 
which  an  ancient  Greek  had  not  the  faintest  conception.  The 
greatest  wonder  is  that  which  seems  incredible  but  is  yet  true. 
Ancient  mythology  was  wonderful  but  not  true.  Here  again  the 
teacher  must  make  a  reasonable  choice,  which  will  be  governed  by 
what  she  considers  best  for  the  child's  immagination, — a  wonder- 
ful truth,  or  a  wonderful  fiction.  Fiction  may  burst  upon  the  world 
and  set  men  to  talking  excitedly,  and  a  few  years  later  be  laid  on 
the  shelf,  labeled  "  sensationalism,"  But  truth,  still  more  strange 
than  fiction,  whenever  it  bursts  upon  the  world,  carries  humanity's 
progress  with  it  as  it  goes  ringing  down  the  ages.  Let  a  teacher 
beware  how  she  chooses  fiction  remote  from  our  own  period- 
There  is  little  of  it  which  retains  its  efficacy  through  the  sweeping 
changes  of  time.  But  let  her  have  no  fear  of  going  too  far  back 
in  her  search  for  ti'uth,  for  it  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
ever. Unchangeableness  is  inherent  in  it.  It  is  the  same  now  as 
when  in  the  beginning  it  was  with  God,  and  will  be  the  same 
until  the  last  man  has  looked  into  the  face  of  his  God  and  seen 
what  truth  is. 

The  world  is  so  full  of  grand  facts  that  it  seems  like  travesty  to 
pass  them  by  and  occupy  the  child  mind  with  lesser  things.  The 
grand  opportunities  for  the  culture  of  the  imagination,  every  day 
given  and  every  day  flung  away,  in  the  class,  in  reading,  geogra- 
phy, history,  language  and  drawing,  ought  to  call  a  halt  in  the 
matter  of  myths  all  over  the  land,  until  teachers  have  analyzed 
myths  and  their  avowed  reasons  for  giving  them.  This  done, 
together  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  material  recommended  by 
psychologists,  the  myth  would  be  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  course  of  study. 

Compare  briefly  the  fact  of  Columbus'  voyage,  with  the  myth  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  decide  which  is  better  for  the  imagination  of 
children.      The  Argo  was  a  gallant  ship,  manned  by  a  brave  crew. 
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but  their  mission  was  only  to  procure  a  Golden  Fleece  which  was 
possessed  of  magic  power.  They  had  with  them  the  witch  maiden, 
who,  by  her  wiles,  could  extricate  them  from  any  difficulty  which 
might  befall  them.  The  point  of  climax  of  the  story  is  where  the 
Fleece  is  secured,  even  though  guarded  by  the  horrible  serpent, — 
•such  a  horrible  serpent, — well  calculated  to  produce  a  case  of 
"nerves"  rather  than  of  imagination.  The  Argonauts  at  last 
returned  to  their  native  land,  worn  out  and  disappointed  old  men. 
We  do  not  even  read  of  the  use  the  Fleece  subserved  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Santa  Maria  was  not  a  noble 
ship,  she  served  well  the  enterprise  of  her  daring  commander. 
There  is  no  character  in  ancient  mythology  which  can  awaken  in 
children  the  reverence,  the  pity,  the  admiration,  the  warm  enthu- 
siasm, the  love  of  native  land,  as  can  the  brave,  persistent 
Columbus. '  His  mission,  too,  charms  them  as  they  realize  that  the 
land  they  love  was  unveiled  by  the  tireless  energy  of  this  solitary 
man,  and  even  very  young  children  may  be  made  to  realize  that 
what  they  see  about  them  is  not  all, — ^that  the  influence  of  that 
voyage  four  centuries  ago  can  never  be  estimated  while  the  sun 
continues  to  set  over  the  Americas. 

Any  teacher  who  has  read  the  two  stories  cannot  fail  to  be 
i^truck  by  the  difference  between  the  open-mouthed  astonishment 
with  which  one  is  received,  and  the  lively  interest,  the  question- 
ings, the  imagination  and  the  sentiment  which  greets  the  other. 
The  story  of  Columbus  is  one  which  children  love  to  hear  over  and 
over  again.  Let  them  hear  it  as  often  as  they  wish,  and  let  them 
think  and  feel  and  imagine  about  it  as  much  as  they  are  prompted 
to — the  element  of  truth  is  so  strong  in  it  as  to  prevent  erratic 
results. 

How  many  children  who  have  the  names  of  Perseus,  Theseus, 
and  numberless  others,  jumbled  up  with  the  Medusa's  head. 
Golden  Fleece,  Minotaur,  serpent,  magic  sword,  and  what-not, 
have  never  been  told  of  Phidias  and  his  art ;  have  never  been 
shown  a  picture  of  the  Parthenon,  told  about  it  and  asked  to  think 
af  its  white  marble  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  ?  Surely  the  exer- 
cise would  be  a  profitable  one,  leading  the  child  mind  to  dwell 
upon  this  triumphant  structure,  first  originated  in  the  imagination 
of  a  ^eat  artist,  and  then  by  his  skill  becoming  a  shining,  symmet- 
rical, beautiful  fact,  before  which  generations  have  bowed  in  wonder 
and  admiration. 
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Is  it  not  true  that  the  man  of  the  most  vivid  imagination  is  the 
man  who  sees  best,  hears  most,  thinks  most,  compares  most,  and,, 
in  short,  knows  most?  Was  what  is  called  the  powerful  imagina- 
tion of  George  Eliot,  the  result  of  a  mind  stored  with  unrealities, 
or  was  it  the  result  of  the  facts  which  touched  her  life  ?  What 
made  her  name  great  in  the  world  of  letters,  but  her  knowledge  of 
language,  added  to  the  habit  of  keen  observation  ?  Our  poets,  too, 
spent  hours  watching  and  listening  to  Nature.  And  when  the 
imagination  of  Newton  was  stiiTcd  by  the  fall  of  an  apple,  and  the 
imagination  of  Franklin  pierced  the  clouds  in  search  of  a  spark 
of  lightning,  it  was  only  through  knowledge  and  thought  that  dis- 
covery was  made  possible.  Then,  whether  it  be  for  the  invention 
of  a  telegraph,  or  the  composition  of  a  new,  grand  strain  of  music* 
or  the  chiselling  of  a  high  ideal  in  a  block  of  marble,  the  best 
trained  and  most  cultui*ed  imagination  is  needed;  and  only  this 
has  any  teacher  the  right  to  strive  for. 

Practically,  then,  if  the  teacher  makes  use  of  all  the  objects  of 
education  in  the  school-room,  of  all  that  is  furnished  by  Nature^ 
and  by  the  best  poetry  of  our  own  day,  she  will  have  no  time  or 
inclination  to  read  to  her  pupils  the  ordinary,  worse-than-uselesS' 
myth  which  is  concocted  for  primary  education. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  out  of  at  least  five  years'  experiment 
with  child  imagination  by  our  own  teachers,  there  is  no  report  of 
definite  results  reached.  The  only  testimony  it  has  ever  been  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  to  hear  of  the  results  of  the  reading  of 
myths  is,  that  "  the  children  sat  very  still  and  liked  them."  A 
dumb  show  is  a  most  unprofitable  thing  to  conduct  in  a  school- 
room, and  when  children  i*ef  use  to  ask  questions  upon  what  is  read 
to  them,  something  is  radically  wrong,  and  vigorous  search  should 
be  made  for  it  Never,  upon  reading  a  myih  to  pupils,  has  the 
writer  been  greeted  by  a  voluntary  question  which  would  in  any 
way  show  activity  of  imaginp.tion ;  but  the  question,  "  It  isn't  true» 
is  it?"  is  frequently  asked.  The  teacher  who  does  not  feel  re- 
proached by  this  solitary,  searching  question,  is  too  densely  opaque 
to  ever  become  a  trainer  of  child  mind. 

After  such  a  failure  as  this,  the  writer  one  day  read  to  the  pupils 
a  little  poem,  called  "  Little  Brown  Hands,"  which  is  not  even  a 
classic.     It  begins  : — 

"  They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pastare, 

Up  through  the  long,  shady  lane, 
Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat-fields 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain." 
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Upon  the  question,  "How  many  think  they  see  a  little  boy 
here  ?"  a  little  boy  of  nine  years,  forgetting  the  formality  of  the 
proceeding,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  said,  "  O,  I  see  him.  He's 
barefooted,  with  his  pants'  legs  rolled  up  (an  eager  gesture  accom- 
panied this  last),  and  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  torn  " —  He 
was  interrupted  here  by  a  mite  of  a  fellow  in  a  front  seat,  who 
broke  in  with,  "  And  he  has  a  pet  cow."  Then  another  thought 
he  had  cut  a  switch  and  made  a  whistle  in  the  end  of  it.  The 
whole  poem  was  attended  by  such  satisfactory  results,  until  at  the 
last  stanza, 

"  Those  who  toil  bravely  are  stroDgest, 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 
And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state." 

a  little  girl  of  wealthy  parentage  commented  upon  it  in  a  way 
that  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  the  most  pessimistic  socialist. 

This  is  but  a  dim  suggestion  of  what  poetry  means  to  the 
imagination  and  emotions  of  our  school  children.  There  is  more 
material  for  the  stimulation  of  imagination  in  one  stanza  of  good 
poetry  than  in  pages  of  the  mythical  lore  now  used ;  and  among  all 
the  myths  which  have  so  far  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  there  is  not  one  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  as  does  a 
simple  red  rose  or  a  pure  white  lily. 

A  kindergartner  of  New  York  City  tells  of  a  little  boy  rescued 
from  the  slums.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  profane,  and  when 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  grew  up,  he  immediately 
and  emphatically  replied,  "  Goin'  to  beat  de  ole  woman."  The 
teachers  realized  that  to  that  child  must  be  opened  a  new  life,  far 
removed  from  the  old,  and  that  his  imagination  and  emotions  were 
the  doorway  to  the  new  life.  Did  they  begin  by  reading  long 
accounts  of  the  wrath  of  gods  and  furies  ?  No !  such  a  course 
would  have  been  criminal.  The  institution  believed  in  flower  cul- 
ture as  a  means  toward  higher  life,  and  one  day,  after  being  there 
a  week,  the  little  fellow  was  permitted  to  bury  his  face  in  a  huge 
bouquet  of  roses ;  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  Angels  are 
singing  in  my  noses  I" 

The  imagination  which  can  soar  from  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  to 
the  song  of  angels,  carrying  with  it  all  the  varying  emotions  of 
heart  and  soul,  this  is  the  imagination  wanted  in  our  public  schools  ; 
this  is  the  imagination  which  will  be  secured  by  the  true  education ; 
and  this  is  the  imagination  which  shall  withstand  the  corruption 
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and  dross  of  the  world,  and  in  the  end  hold  up  pictures  which 
shall  make  the  world  itself  better,  and  purer.  To  this  end  does 
the  true  culture  of  imagination  tend. 

Now  the  question  presents  itself,  "  When  shall  mythology  be 
given  to  the  school-child  ?"  The  answer,  emphatically,  is  this: 
When  the  pupil  has  developed  the  love  and  power  for  historical 
research.  Not  until  Greek  mythology  can  be  given  unrobbed  of 
its  setting  of  the  art,  poetry,  politics  and  life  of  the  Greek,  has  it 
any  right  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  When  children  have  been 
so  far  educated  that  they  can  appreciate  that  wonderful  civiliza- 
tion of  the  past  by  weaving  together  in  their  minds  the  events  and 
circumstances  which  made  it  great,  and  can  understand  the  char- 
acter and  manners  of  its  people  ;  when  they  see  mythology  in  its 
classic  dignity,  serving  as  the  very  foundation  stone  of  a  mighty 
nation,  then  will  they,  for  the  first  time,  grasp  its  true  meaning 
and  give  to  it  the  careful  thought  and  study  which  ai*e  its  due. 
Until  that  time  ancient  mythology  will  serve  the  purpose  it  is 
made  to  serve  in  primary  education — that  of  a  bugaboo  for  small 
children. 
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OATION. 

WHAT  we  desire  particularly  to  recognize  and  distinguish  in 
this  vast  display  is  what  affects  American  pedagogic  it- 
self, positive,  details,  above  all  the  more  occult  general  principles 
underlying  education,  the  tendencies  bearing  upon  education,  one 
way  or  another;  in  a  word,  the  spirit  of  American  pedagogic. 
Within  our  limitations  such  a  study  can  not  even  be  sketched ;  we 
shall  make  note  of  a  few  points  only. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Americans  appeared  to  us  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  self-perfection,  of  always  advancing  in  the  way  of  re- 
forms toward  the  ideal  of  education.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
which  approaches  proud  contentment  satisfied  with  its  work  and 
seeing  nothing  beyond  what  has  been  accomplished.  "  Onward  "  is 
their  motto  in  pedagogic  as  in  eveiything  else.  To  notice  how 
far  they  are  curious  of  the  actions  of  foreigners  is  sufficient  to  find 
out  that  they  ask  nothing  more  than  progress,  inspiring  themselves 
with  the  example  given  oy  other  nations.      We  saw  the  proof  of 
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this  curiosity,  this  desire  to  see  and  to  know  in  their  earnest  visits 
to  our  educational  Expositions.     Like  all  men  of  active  and  vigor- 
ous intellect  Americans  ask  a  great  many  questions.     They  do  not 
•converse,  as  the  French  often  do,  for  the  pleasure  of  repartee,  but 
simply  to  inquire,  to  learn,  to  extract  by  conversation   from  the 
mind  of  their  interlocutor  all  they  can,  to  furnish  them  with  useful 
and  appropriate  information  for  their  avocations.       They  do  not 
expect  to  be  criticized.      They  are  not  at  all  modest,  and  I  would 
not  care  to  make  them  so.      More  than  once,  their  claims,  their 
boasting  even,  reminded  me  of  those  amiable  braggarts,  my  dear 
compatriots,  the  Gascons.      That,  however,  does  not  prevent  their 
self-accusation  of  faults  and  imperfections.     Just  because  they  aim 
to  be  the  first  in  everytliing  and  their  ambition  is  to  surpass  all 
others,    their    foresight    gives    them    the    sense    to   know    their 
<leficiencies,  and  consequently,  they  feel  the  necessity  of  looking 
for  better  models  elsewhere.     As  the  composite  architecture  of  the 
magnificent  palaces  serving,  at  once,  for  ornamentation  and  shelter 
a.t  the  Columbian  Exposition  showed  much  less  originality  or  in- 
ventive genius  than  the  ready  imitation  of  all  styles ;  so,  as  much 
right  as  they  have  to  be  proud  of  their  system  of  education,  they 
are  ready  to  introduce  whatever  a  conscientious  study  of  foreign 
systems  shows  to  be  superior.     Neither  do  they  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge without  provocation  whatever  may  be  dangerous  or  repre- 
hensible in  methods  already  adopted.     A  number  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  congresses  were  significant  of  this  fact.     The  paper 
read  by  Mme.   Johnston,  professor  at  the   University  at  Oberlin 
•estiniiated  the  advantages  of  co-education,  and  disclosed  its  dangers. 
Mr.  Charles  Little,  professor  at  the  Univei'sity  of  the  Northwest, 
justly  eulogized  the  prosperity  of  American  Universities,  but  mis- 
trusted the  too  utilitarian  tendencies  of  their  instruction.      What 
frank  and  interesting  confessions !     President  Angell  declared  that 
'*  sciolism  and  humbug  are  everywhere."     President  Blanchard  of 
Wheaton  exclaimed : — "  All  efforts  for  education  will  be  in  vain,  as 
long  as  whiskey  shops,  of  which  there  are  7,000  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago   alone,    are   allowed   to   be   open."       Superintendent  Lane 
acknowledged  that  there  are  few  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
<Io  not  know  how  to  read  or  write ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  that 
the  number  of  those  is  considerable,  whose   moral  education  is 
absolutely    neglected."       Professor   Hale  of    the   University  of 
Chicago  laments  that  "the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Doctor  of  Sciences   are   carelessly  conferred  by  very   mediocre 
•establishments.     Among  facts  belonging  to  a  different  class,  Bishop 
Samuel  P^allows,  ascribing  the  evil  to  the  incessant  and  enormous 
growth  of  the  population,  said  "  that  60,000  places  are  at  present 
lacking  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Chicago  for  children  of  an 
educational  age." 

A  people  who  makes  so  public  an  examination  of  conscience  is 
hardly  a  people   infatuated   with  itself.     It  is   evident  that  the 
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Americans  deeply  feel  the  insufficiency  of  efforts  already  accom- 
plished, as  great  as  they  may  be ;  in  search  of  new  perfections^ 
they  scrutinize  the  ways  of  foreigners  not  from  idle  curiosity  but 
for  their  own  instruction  and  improvement. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seemed  to  us  that  in  this  search  after  per- 
fection, the  United  States  incline  to  look  for  models  in  Germany 
rather  than  in  England  or  France.  We  already  knew  that  Ameri- 
can students  preferred  German  to  French  universities;  and  that 
those  among  them  who  go  abroad  voluntarily  pass  by  Paris  to  go 
to  Berlin  or  Vienna.  But  different  sections  of  the  congresses 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  force  of  German  influence  in  a 
country  whei-e  immigration  has  established  so  many  powerful  Ger- 
man settlements ;  400,000,  it  is  said  in  Chicago ;  200,000  and  per- 
haps more  in  New  York ;  as  many  in  Brooklyn.  An  entire  session 
of  the  congress  of  general  education  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  pedagogical  principles  of  Herbart;  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  participants  in  this  special  congress  revealed  the 
fact  to  us  that  there  is  a  school  of  American  pedagogues  who  swear 
by  Herbart,  and  consider  the  German  philosopher  a  teacher  par 
excellence.  We  were  further  convinced  upon  examining  different 
outlines  of  the  history  of  education ;  for  instance,  the  one  prepared 
for  the  normal  school  in  Chicago  itself  by  educators  of  Cook 
County.     French  educators  are  almost  totally  ignored. 

Rousseau's,  1  believe,  is  the  only  name  mentioned.  The  merit 
of  having  formed  a  theory  of  education  is  attributed  to  Herbart, 
Ziller,  Stoy  and  Rein.  However,  I  have  personal  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  this  exclusive  predilection  for  German  pedagogic  is- 
not  general  in  America.  I  know  that  French  authors  are  well  re- 
ceived and  readily  translated.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  me- 
that  the  American  mind,  its  good  and  bad  qualities  both  considered^ 
has  more  affinity  with  the  clearness,  simplicity  and  social  and  prac- 
tical character  of  the  French,  than  with  the  obscure  depth  of  the 
German  intellect. 

It  is  not  less  true  that  our  influence  (the  French)  in  science  as- 
in  education  is  counter-balanced  or  else  compromised.  Zola's  and 
Balzac's  novels,  it  is  true,  are  in  every  hand.  French  dancers  cre- 
ate a  furor  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago ;  so  do  Parisian  fashions. 
But  our  ambition  is  not  thus  confined ;  nothing  must  be  neglected 
to  maintain  the  control  of  French  thought,  that  the  influence  of 
our  scientific  and  philosophic  works  may  consolidate  the  sym- 
pathies of  old  France  with  those  of  young  America. 

In  the  third  place,  but  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  complete  this 
analysis  in  the  space  allowed  to  us.  We  shall  refer  to  some  of  our 
other  impressions  in  a  rather  confused  style  ;  very  probably,  this- 
pell-mell  will  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  reality  of  things. 
America  pedagogic  seemed  to  us  to  present  most  astonishing  con^ 
trasts ;  it  wavers  between  most  contradictory  tendencies.  We  know 
what  part  athletic  sports  play,  how  physical  culture  is  encouraged^ 
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what  enthusiasm  foot  ball  or  base  ball  enkindles,  how  rival  teams 
of  different  universities  particulary  those  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
challenge  one  another.  We  remembered  having  heard  at  the 
congress  of  physical  education  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  mus- 
cular development  considered  as  an  element  of  physical  health  and 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  moral  energy. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  congress,  however,  Rev.  C.  H.  Payne, 
of  New  York,  began  to  speak,  and,  not  without  indignation  dis- 
closed the  evil  side  of  the  annual  feats  of  athleticism;  he  de- 
nounced the  errors,  excesses  and  "disgraceful  conduct"  of  thous- 
ands of  young  men  who  annually  celebrate  what  the  French  would 
call  "  the  Lendit "  of  New  York.  "  Their  acts,"  said  he,  "  are 
simply  outrageous.  They  make  the  witnesses  of  their  sports 
blush.  I  appeal  to  all  presidents  of  colleges  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
way  of  practising  athletic  sports." 

Many  think  that  American  education  essentially  a  training  of 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  other  practical  men,  should  from  the 
very  beginning  follow  the  principle  of  positive  studies,  elements  of 
science,  and  all  other  preparatory  studies  for  cultivating  modem 
intellects.  That  is  very  true  of  the  whole ;  but  mystical  tendencies, 
Froebelian  reminiscences  are  not  strangers  to  the  American  mind. 
In  this  great  societv  of  business  men  and  men  of  the  world,  the 
religious  idea  is  often  suddenly  conceived.  For  instance,  at  the 
congress  of  kindergartens,  Miss  Marion  Forster  Washburn  of 
Illinois,  advocated  that  children  should  not  be  taught  how  to  read, 
until  they  have  been  taught  from  the  grand  book  of  nature  how  ta 
observe,  listen  and  feel,  "  before  they  have  heard  the  universal 
language,  the  language  of  symbolism,  which  proceeds  directly  from 
the  heart  of  God  to  the  heart  of  man." 

Another  contrast.  The  utilitarian  tendencies  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  America  are  evident ;  they  were  discussed  during  the  con- 
gresses, as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Nevertheless  in  no  other 
country  of  the  world  has  the  defence  of  Greek  studies,  i.  e.,  those 
in  the  highest  degree  studies  of  pleasure,  been  so  well  pleaded  as 
in  one  of  the  meetings  held  at  Chicago,  in  which,  against  scarcely 
two  or  three  opponents  more  than  twenty  professors  of  universities 
energetically  maintained  the  pedagogical  rights  of  Hellenism,  in 
the  name  of  tradition,  their  historic  and  intrinsic  worth,  the  beauty 
of  the  Greek  language  and  that  of  its  literature. 

Is  not  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  contradictions, 
these  diversities  of  opinion,  that  the  mind  of  the  American  peda- 
gogue  is  above  all  a  free  mind,  which  can  give  full  scope  to  all 
tendencies,  has  no  routine  imposed,  is  untrammeled  by  any  im- 
perative formula,  and  seeks  unceasingly  and  often  realizes  prog- 
ress. Liberty,  whose  beautiful  statue  we  greeted  on  entering  New 
York  harbor,  lives  and  reigns  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Liberty  explains  the  multiplicity  of  schools,  among  which  transat- 
lantic pedagogues  are  distributed,  as  well  as  the  superabundance 
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of  religious  sects  in  a  country  where  Protestantism  in  all  its  forms 
and  distinct  confessions  deals  respectfully  with  Catholicity  ;  where 
the  immutable  amity  of  Catholic  doctrine  itself  is  not  apparent,  and 
universities  faithful  to  the  pure  Jesuitical  spirit  flourish  by  the 
side  of  Catholic  universities  apparently  animated  with  an  entirely 
different  spirit.  For  instance,  that  beautiful  Catholic  University 
at  Washington,  recently  organized  with  so  much  ^clat  by  Msgr. 
Keane,  one  of  the  orators  most  attentively  listened  to  at  the  con- 
.  gresses  of  Chicago. 

V. 

As  incomplete  as  this  article  is,  we  would  not  care  to  close  with- 
out fulfilling  the  pleasant  duty  of  succinctly  stating  how  the  mem- 
bers of  the  French  delegation  participated  in  the  congresses  of 
America ;  their  active  presence  elicited  comment,  and  led  Mr.  Har- 
ris to  bestow  a  compliment,  which  we  know  to  be  exaggerated,  and 
which  must  have  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  extreme  politeness. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  the  congresses  of  Chicago  have  so  well  succeeded, 
it  is  to  the  Fj-ench  that  we  owe  their  success." 

Mons.  Chevrillon,  in  charge  of  the  course  of  English  language 
and  literatui*e  at  the  University  of  LiUe,  spoke  several  times,  ex- 
pressing himself  in  English  as  a  teacher  and  with  the  talent  already 
evinced  in  his  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  on  India 
and  Palestine ;  which  we  trust  will  be  followed  by  articles  not  less 
interesting  on  America.  The  most  appreciated  of  his  lectures  was 
on  a  subject  that  he  well  knows,  "The  Study  of  Literature  in 
French  Universities."  He  particularly  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature,  declaring 
that  our  intellect  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  English  than  with 
the  German.  An  assertion  so  complimentary  to  them,  the  Ameri- 
cans greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause  ;  while  the  many  German 
delegates  present,  good-naturedly  smiled  at  all  the  orator  said 
detrimental  to  their  national  language. 

Mons.  Benjamin  Buisson  met  with  a  most  cordial* reception  at 
the  congress.  He  is  no  stranger  in  America,  where  the  name  of  his 
brother  is  well  known  among  pedagogues,  and  where  he  himself 
formed  many  relations,  having  had  charge  of  the  French  educa- 
tional exhibit  at  the  Exposition  of  New  Orleans.  One  of  the 
sessions  in  which  he  spoke  oftenest  was  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Harris's  predecessor  at  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
In  discussing  the  progp'ess  of  elementary  education,  Mons.  Buisson 
presented  a  complete  picture  of  the  situation  of  primary  instruction 
in  France,  exerting  himself  to  show  that  our  cumculum  is  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  comprehends  all  the  essential  and  even  ac- 
cessory studies,  which  American  educators  are  still  hoping  to  have 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  public  schools  in  the  United 
States.     Moreover  he  expressed  the  wish  that  France  would  profit 
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more  and  more  by  the  good  example  given  by  America  in  its 
laws  and  educational  reforms.  We  cannot  better  define  the  im- 
pression produced  on  his  audience  by  our  excellent  colleague  than 
by  quoting  a  sentence  from  The  Texas  Journal  of  Education  which 
in  the  issue  of  16th  of  September  thus  writes:  "  Mons.  B.  Buisson 
lived  many  years  in  London,  which  perhaps  explains  that  sugges- 
tion of  English  dignity  which  in  him  is  added  to  the  courteous 
attractions  of  a  French  diplomat." 

A  particular  grace  seemed  to  emanate  from  the  person  and  ad- 
dresses of  Mmslle.  Dugard.  As  professor  at  the  Molidre  College 
she  was  well  qualified  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  last  twelve  years  in  our  intermediate  education  of  young 
ladies.  The  subject  was  new  to  most  of  the  American  peda- 
gogues, who  evidently  took  a  great  interest  in  the  explanations 
offered  by  Mmslle.  Dugard  of  our  colleges  for  young  ladies,  their 
curriculum,  the  division  of  studies  and  the  length  of  time  devoted 
to  them  and  the  general  spirit  of  education  of  women  in  our  young 
democracy.  The  Americans  present  at  the  congresses  were  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  detailed  explanations  of  Mmslle.  Dugard, 
which  brought  before  them  the  image  of  French  woman,  as  she  is, 
more  and  more  initiated  in  the  ways  of  thought  and  science,  and 
mingling  more  and  more  in  social  life.  Curiosity  was  aroused  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  the  close  of  the  session,  American  teachers 
followed  Mmslle.  Dugard  into  the  passage  ways,  overwhelming  her 
with  questions. 

Mr.  H.  Martin,  director  of  the  advanced  primary  school  at 
Husin,  a  part  of  education  in  great  favor  among  Americans. 
They  gave  undivided  attention  to  his  communications  on  manual 
training,  its  history  and  progress,  the  methods  followed  in  France 
for  work  in  iron  and  in  wood,  as  well  as  to  those  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  professional  schools  of  education,  normal  schools  of  every 
kind.  The  cordial  reception  tendered  to  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  specialists  of 
manual  training,  proved  to  him  with  what  gratitude  his  colleagues 
of  America  had  received  his  informations  on  technical  points  of 
our  primary  education. 

Finally,  Mons.  Serrurier,  director  of  a  primary  school  at  Havre, 
read  a  well  received  paper  on  "Economy  in  Education."  He  soon 
manifested  himself^  as  he  is  in  France,  an  apostle  of  education  by 
observation.  Secretary  of  the  society  founded  at  Havre  in  1880 
for  the  propagation  of  scientific  education  by  means  of  stereo- 
graphic  projections,  he  at  once  found  in  the  country  of  object  les- 
sons an  intelligent  audience,  adepts  ready  to  develop  his  sugges- 
tions. 

I  know  no  better  way  of  finishing  this  too  incomplete  a  sketch 
of  the  works  of  the  delegation  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  president,  than  by  quoting  an  extract  from  an  American  jour- 
nal : —  "  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  French  delegates  at  the 
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congresses  of  Chicago  won  in  a  special  manner  the  sympathies  of 
their  audience,  probably  because  of  the  intellectual  affinity  exist- 
ing between  the  French  and  American  nations." 

We  shall  respond  to  these  "  sympathies,"  and  endeavor  to  give 
new  proofs  of  this  "  intellectual  affinity  "  by  studying  more  closely 
than  ever  the  pedagogical  works  and  efforts  of  the  great  American 
republic.  We  pai-ted  regretfully  from  friends  who  manifested 
such  cordiality  toward  us.  We  hope  to  see  them  again  in  France, 
and  repay  them  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1900,  to 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  them  in  a  last  address  at  the 
closing  session.  In  the  meantime,  correspondence  will  keep  up 
the  relations  formed  in  the  congresses  of  Chicago.  Reading  and 
Teflecting  on  the  documents  of  every  kind  so  generously  placed  at 
our  disposal  will  thoroughly  acquaint  us  with  all  that  is  good  and 
excellent  in  American  methods.  For  the  present,  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  few  weeks  spent  in  America  will  be 
among  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  our  life ;  we  returned  from 
our  too  hurried  a  visit,  wonder-stricken  by  all  the  educational 
beauties  presented  to  us,  animated  by  a  noble  emulation  in  more 
than  one  direction,  delighted  to  have  seen,  with  what  breadth  of 
thought,  with  what  a  tolerant  spirit,  and  with  what  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  their  social  importance  questions  of  education  were  exam- 
ined and  decided  upon Even  as  we  write,  we  see  in 

imagination,  as  if  we  were  really  still  present,  the  great  halls  of 
Washington  and  Christopher  Columbus  filled  with  an  audience  re- 
ligiously attentive,  in  spite  of  the  noises  outside,  in  spite  of 
screeching  locomotives.  We  see  in  spirit  President  Charles  Bon- 
ney  delivering  his  hundredth  or  two  hundredth  address,  not  count- 
ing those  delivered  at  the  congress  of  religions  and  since  ;  imper- 
turbable and  dignified,  always  active,  ready  to  speak  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  appropriately  on  every  occasion,  he  proved  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  situation;  understanding  how  to  organize  and  direct 
twenty  successive  congresses,  deliberating  all  vital  questions  of  civ- 
ilization, he  contributed  more  than  anyone  else  to  justify  the  de- 
mand made  by  the  promoters  when  they  thus  addressed  the  whole 
world : —  "  To  establish  fraternal  relations  among  the  leaders  of 
mankind ;  to  review  the  progress  already  attained ;  to  determine 
the  living  problems  to  be  solved;  to  investigate  the  means  for 
further  progress  is  the  character,  the  aim  (we  add,  will  be  the  re- 
ijult)  of  the  Congresses  of  the  World's  Fair." 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  managers  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Hon.  A. 
G.  Lane,  Chicago,  President,  and  Hon.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona, 
Minn.,  Secretary,  have  failed  to  secure  such  concessions  from  the 
Western  Passenger  Association  as  will  enable  them  to  hold  their 
meeting  this  year,  according  to  the  vote,  at  Duluth.  This  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  many,  especially  to  western  teachers.  We 
are  sorry  that  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  looking  forward  to 
this  meeting  as  an  opportunity  for  instruction  and  inspiration  that 
does  not  come  any  too  often  to  the  workers  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
land,  should  not  be  realized.  It  will  become  the  duty  of  eastern  edu- 
•oators,  however,  to  avail  themselves  generally  of  the  privileges  of  the 
gathering  which  will  now  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  6-13, 
1894.  It  is,  as  our  readers  well  know,  the  largest  stated  educational 
meeting  of  the  world.  A  full  programme  has  been  arranged.  Liberal 
concessions  have  been  made  by  the  railroads.  The  attractions  of  Asbury 
Park  itself  are  very  considerable.  To  meet  and  listen  to  the  men  and 
women  who  will  assemble  on  this  occasion  will  become  a  life-long  in- 
spiration to  the  individual  teacher.  He  will  have  reason  to  be  filled 
with  a  new  respect  for  his  grand  calling  and  will  go  home  prepared 
to  do  better  work  than  ever  in  his  chosen  profession.  We  prophesy  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  attendance. 

READERS  of  Education  will  turn  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest to  the  series  of  articles  beginning  in  this  number  under 
the  heading,  — *'  The  Critic  at  Sea. "  The  writer  has  become  too  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Preston  Papers,"  "  Snap  Shots,"  and 
other  books  and  magazine  articles  to  need  any  special  introduction  to 
the  teachers  of  America.  While  the  personality  is  veiled,  the  contest 
will  be  waged  in  a  fair  and  honorable  way.  Dr.  ftice,  by  his  style  of 
wholesale  condemnation  and  all  too  wide  generalization  from  inadequate 
•data,  has  invited  the  attack.  He  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  great  army  of  American  teachers.  The  author  of  "  Preston 
Papers," — also  a  citizen  of  New  York  city,  a  teacher  of  long  standing 
and  wide  experience  and  a  successful  author — picks  up  that  gauntlet. 
The  same  ground  is  to  be  traversed  which  Dr.  Bice  has  gone  over.  It 
will  be  an  honest,  earnest  effort  to  let  not  only  teachers  but  the  gen- 
•eral  public  know  how  these  matters  look  from  the  inside.  Had  Dr. 
nice  taught  for  ten  or  twenty  years  in  the  schools  of  this  country  he 
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never  could  have  writteu  such  a  book  as  his  **  Public  School  System 
of  the  United  States."    Had  he  then  written  a  book  it  would  have 
been  more  true  to  all  the  facts,  but  possibly  not  as  spicy  reading.     He 
seems  at  times  to  have  taken  the  advice  of  him  who  said  that  it  was 
always  best  to  write  the  review  first  before  reading  the  book  to  be  re- 
viewed.    His  articles  and  book  have  been  read  by  many  who  were  not 
posted  or  not  qualified  to  sift  his  statements  of  fact  or  test  his  lofty 
and  dogmatic  assertions.   But  the  American  public  is  fair-minded,  and 
we  feel  sure  will  carefully  consider  the  reply  which  is  now  to  be  made. 
That  there  are  weaknesses  in  our  public  school  system  who  denies  ? 
Are  not  our  best  teachers  continually  pointing  them  out  and  seeking 
to  correct  them  ?     That  there  are  some  wooden  teachers  all  admit. 
That  many  improvements  are  possible  our  teachers  not  only  agree  in 
saying,  but  desire  and  gladly  join  in  bringing  about      But  that  Dr. 
Bice  has  fairly  and  truly  and  helpfully  stated  the  case,  the  author  of 
"  Preston  Papers  "  does  not  believe  and  in  the  series  of  articles  now 
begun  will  make  it  appear  that  he  is  The  Critic  at  Sea,     And  that  too 
often  he  sails  out  upon  waters  of  unknown  depth  and  limits,  without 
compass,  or  rudder,  or  anchor.     We  invite  upon  these  articles,  the 
judgment  not  only  of  teachers  but  also  of  the  great  outside   public 
which  is  profoundly  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  schools  of  America. 

PRESIDENT  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University  presents  in 
the  current  Forum  a  clear  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  administration  of  Harvard  University  for  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.     Dr.  Thwing,  himself  a  brilliant  and  loyal  son  of 
Harvard,  handles  his  subject  in  a  masterly  way.   He  shows  clearly  the 
remarkable  power  of  President  Eliot  in  administration  and  in  bring- 
ing a  great  University  into  touch  with  the  life  of  our  day.     During 
these  years  the  resources  of  Harvard  University  have  increased  from 
$2,259,990  to  about  $8,390,000.     There  has  been  almost  as  great  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  students.     Every  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  broadened  and  strengthened  itself  under  the  quickening  of 
his  virile  powers.     He  is  a  man  of  marvellous  will  and  energy.     He  dis- 
cards precedent,  beats  down  opposition  and  inaugurates  new  measures. 
And,  in  the  main,  these  new  movements  have  commended  themselves 
to  the  judgment  of  the  college  world.     Often,  he  goes  too  far  in  hi» 
advocacy   of  certain   measures,  but  he  rouses  men  to  thought;  and 
action,  whether  it  be  to  agree,  or  to  combat,  with  him.     President  Eliot 
is    unquestionably  one  of  the  most  potent  educational  forces  of  our 
time.     His  influence  is  felt  not  alone  in  Harvard  University,  great  as 
it  is  there,  but  wherever  there  are  thinking  men  and  women  all  over 
the  land. 
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WE  are  always  willing  to  have  our  exchanges  quote  articles  from 
Education,  provided  they  give  us  full  credit  therefor.  But 
we  do  object  to  having  articles  stolen  from  us  bodily.  The  latest  in- 
stance of  this  kind  which  we  note  is  in  the  case  of  School  Education, 
published  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., — Sanford  Niles,  editor.  On  the 
front  page  of  their  April  issue,  in  large  letters,  they  announce  four 
iurticles,  the  first  of  which  is  "The  Unconscious  Element  in  Disci- 
pline." Turning  to  pages  six  and  seven  we  find  this  excellent  arti- 
cle, by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Baker,  of  St.  Paul,  printed  word  for  word  as  it 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  Education  ;  but  with  no  credit 
of  any  kind.  The  fact  of  its  title  being  so  publicly  displayed  on  the 
front  of  their  magazine,  the  fact  that  the  article  is  printed  under  the 
full  name  of  its  author  but  without  credit  to  us,  and  the  fact  that 
while  a  very  complimentary  notice  of  Dr.  Baker  is  found  among 
shorter  items  there  is  no  word  anywhere  of  correction  and  apology  for 
not  giving  us  due  credit  makes  it  look  as  if  editor  Niles  intended  a 
deliberate  steal.  If  not,  we  must  deprecate  the  parading,  as  a  speeicU 
feature  of  a  magazine,  a  quoted  article.  We  are  pleased  on  the  other 
hand,  to  note  that,  while  our  Canadian  exchanges  quote  very  freely 
from  Education,  they  invariably  (so  far  as  our  observation  goes)  give 
us  full  credit. 

AN  important  Educational  Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia during  July  as  a  part  of  the  University  Extension  Sum- 
mer Meeting,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  public  and  private  school 
teachers,  to  college  and  university  professors,  and  to  men  and  women 
who,  although  not  engaged  in  strictly  educational  work,  are  interested 
in  educational  progress  and  development.  Eminent  specialists  will  eon- 
duct  round  table  conferences.  The  leading  feature  of  the  meeting, 
however,  will  be  a  full  discussion  and  presentation  of  the  Herbartian 
School  of  educational  thinkers.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  intellectual  effort  along  educational  lines  in  Germany  today  is 
due  to  the  work  of  the  followers  of  Herbart,  and  in  this  country  much 
of  the  most  helpful  educational  work  is  being  done  by  men  represent- 
ing the  same  educational  tendency.  The  course  of  study  in  Herbart 
will  includ  e  an  exposition  of  his  theories  and  discussion  of  our  Amer- 
ican educational  system  from  the  primary  school  to  the  high  school, 
in  the  light  of  Herbartian  theory  and  practice.  The  question  of  how 
to  enrich  and  make  more  efficient  the  work  of  instruction  in  primary, 
intermediate  and  grammar  school  grades  will  also  receive  special  at- 
tention. The  possibility  of  arranging  this  excellent  course  and  bring- 
ing it  within  the  reach  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  at  the  very  mod- 
orate  price  which  will  be  oharged  for  it  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the 
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Pablio  Education  Association  of  PhiJadelphia.  Teachers  who  wish  to 
improve  this  rare  opportunity  can  learn  full  details  of  the  course  by 
addressing  the  University  Extension  Office,  111  South  Fifteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

IF  one  would  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  American  educational  aims^ 
methods  and  progress,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  paper  read 
by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  before  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  Dec. 
18th,  1893,  and  published  in  TJie  Eduaational  Times  of  Jan.  Ist,  1894. 
Miss  Hughes  does  us  the  same  kind  of  service  that  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  an  ideal  friend,  who  with  kindly  and  discriminating  faithful- 
ness, allows  us  to  '^see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."     It  is  one  of  the 
best  results  of  the  Chicago  Congresses,  that  so  many  able  students  of 
educational  matters  were  brought  into  close  touch  with  each  other, 
and  enabled  to  study  by  personal  observation,  the  educational  methods 
of  various  lands.     As  the  delegates  get  home  and  make  their  reports 
to  their  fellow  laborers,  we  get  the  best  and  most  useful  criticism^ 
the  study  of  which  should  be  of  lasting  benefit  in  our  schools. 

Miss  Hughes,  among  other  interesting  points,  shows  clearly  the  great 
underlying  reason  why  education  is  more  highly  valued  in  America 
than  in  England.  She  attributes  it  to  the  fact  of  its  political  signifi- 
cance. The  great  political  problem  in  the  United  States  is  how  to 
make  over  the  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  foreign  life,  which  is 
dumped  upon  our  shores  into  the  materials  of  a  strong,  pure,  intelligent 
and  self-governing  citizenship.  Americans  believe,  she  says,  that  the 
public  school  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  thin  difficult  problem.  She 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  average  intelligence  of  our  citizens,  in 
regard  to  educational  matters.  Two  men,  in  her  estimation,  are  of 
commanding  influence,  and  she  advises  all  Englishmen  who  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  American  thought,  to  read  carefully  whatever  is 
written  or  said  by  these  two  great  educationalists — President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  College,  and  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Educar 
tion.  Our  training  schools  and  Colleges  disappointed  her  expectations 
and  she  makes  some  judicious  criticisms  of  them.  Every  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  development  and  application  of  American  educational 
ideas,  should  read  and  ponder  this  thoughtful  address. 


AGAINST  FLIPPANCY  AND  IGNORANCE, 

PROF.  C.   A.    BOOERT,     VANDBRBILT   UNIVERSITY,    KASHVILLB,    TBlfM. 

IN  a  late  number  of  the  Century  Magazine,  Dr.  Fernow  of  Wash- 
ington, exposes  the  flippant  and  ignorant  author  of  the  remark 
that  in  Germany,  if  an  owner  cuts  down  one  tree,  he  must  plant 
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two,  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  "  paternal  government."  Some 
people  see  no  difference  between  an  efficient  government,  and  a 
paternal  government ;  and  they  imagine  that,  in  order  to  be  free,  a 
people  must  not  allow  its  government  to  enforce  law.  Between 
our  American  looseness  and  European  strictness  in  respect  to  laws 
once  enacted,  there  is,  indeed,  a  great  difference ;  but  it  remains  to 
be  shown  that  this  difference  proves  anything  for  our  system,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  inferior  and  bad.  But,  apart  from  this  view  of  the 
question,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  meet  with  such  nonsensical 
assertions  as  the  one  mentioned?  Why  will  people  deny  that 
other  nations  may  be  just  as  reasonable  as  our  own?  Why  attri- 
bute all  sorts  of  nonsensical  paternalism,  despotism,  socialism,  etc., 
etc.,  to  other  countries  when  a  slight  investigation  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  that,  as  respects  national  freedom,  the  European 
countries,  except  Russia,  are  not  a  whit  behind  our  own  ? 

The  "  Februaiy  "  number  of  "  Education  "  (page  352)  contains 
an  article  by  H.  E.  Monroe,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  offers  an  il- 
lustration of  such  flippancy  and  ignorance  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
match.  The  writer  says :  "  In  Germany,  when  the  roll  is  called 
in  the  morning,  a  policeman  stands  by  and  if  a  child  fails  to  answer 
to  bis  name,  the  police  officer  immediately  proceeds  to  the  home  of 
the  father,  and  if  possible,  captures  the  child  and  brings  him  into 
the  school." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  stories  of  maneatera,  ogres,  giants  and 
other  horrors  of  the  fables  we  used  to  read  in  early  childhood.  Thy 
mischief  done  by  such  remarks  consists  mainly  in  that  they  foster 
a  ridiculous  pride  in  our  own  people,  and  thereby  make  it  difficult 
for  sensible  reforms  to  take  root  with  us.  If  it  were  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water  make 
their  own  laws  exactly  as  we  do,  and  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  and  us,  is  in  the  fact,  that  they  mean  what  they  say ; 
and  that  a  law  is  not  simply  passed  for  buncomb,  to  give  the  one 
who  introduces  it  a  lift  politically  or  socially ;  a  reasonable  statement 
of  the  machinery  of  enforcement  would  not  be  difficult.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  any  intelligent  person  that  the  statement  of 
H.  E.  Monroe  is  absurdly  false ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  useful 
to  add  that  in  those  European  countries  in  which  compulsory  edu- 
itation  has  been  enacted  by  the  people's  repi-esentative  body,  it  has 
not  been  found  difficult  to  enforce  it.  That  it  is  so  difficult  to  en- 
force such  a  law  in  the  United  States  simply  proves  that  our 
political  system  is  far  from  being  perfect,  and  that  we  hav«  yet 
much  to  learn  from  Europe. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL   STUDl. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE. 
NINTH  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

PBBPARED  BY  DR.  GHA8.  J.  MAJOBY,  KEWTON,  N.  J.,  8BCSSTABT. 

For  the  tise  qf  Correspondence  Members. 

With  the  Syllabus  for  next  month  the  second  year's  work  of  the  In- 
ternational Circle  will  be  completely  outlined.  The  large  number  of 
Beading  members  who  have  registered  in  the  Circle  has  demonstrated 
that  professional  literature  of  the  highest  grade  is  appreciated  by  the 
active  working  teachers  of  to-day.  Correspondence  Members  this  year 
have  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  written  work  that  has  evidenced  careful 
reading,  intelligent  criticism  and  independent  research.  There  should 
be  for  the  next  school  year  a  still  greater  increase  of  membership  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  Correspondence  members  sending  in  written 
work.  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  school  systems  are  invited 
to  address  the  Secretary  concerning  the  interest  of  their  teachers  in  this 
most  valuable  means  of  professional  improvement,  and  individual 
teachers  are  urged  to  enter  now  their  applications  with  a  view  to  next 
year's  reading. 

I.     Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States.     Pages  307  to  325. 

84.  Upon  what  principle  would  you  base  an  argument  for  Na- 

tional aid  to  the  state  public  school  systems  ? 

85.  What  special  educational  demands  have  the  general  gov- 

ernment been  called  to  meet  ? 

86.  What  names  have  been  most  prominently  associated  with 

the  successive  steps  in  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  ? 

87.  What  are  the  two  chief  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 

tion? 

88.  Would    you    deem    it    desirable    that    any    supervisory 

authority  over  the  state  systems  should  be  possessed  by 
the  National  Bureau  ? 

89.  What  remarkable  fact  is  connected  with  the   fund   for  es- 

tablishing the  Smithsonian  Institution  ? 

90.  What  were  the  plans  most  prominently  urged  for  using 

the  Smithson  bequest  ? 

91.  What  is  the  present  chief  function  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 

stitution f 
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92.  How  has  the  XJDited  States  Coast  Survey  work  been  pro- 

ductive of  general  scientific  progress  ? 

93.  Under  what  government  organizations  have  the  advances 

in    our    geographical  and  geological  knowledge  been 
chiefly  made  ? 

94.  For  what  chief  purpose  was  the  Bureau,  now  the  Depart- 

ment of  Agriculture  organized  ? 
96.    Besides  those  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  what 
publications  of  the  National  government  are  of  highest 
general  educational  value  ? 

II.  Baldwin's  Applied  Psyoholoot.     Pagks  285  to  339. 

81.  Will  is  the  power  of  self  to  put  forth  voluntary  effort  in 

the  three  forms  of  attention,  choice  and  action. 

82.  Non-voluntary  or  attracted  attention  prevails  in  the  period 

of  childhood,  and  education  develops  it  into  the  volun- 
tary attention  of  matured  will-power. 

83.  Choice  is  the  act  of  .determining  what  course  to  pursue  in 

view  of  conflicting  desires  or  motives. 

84.  Action  results  from  choice  and  is  the  final  effort  of  self  in 

the  manifestation  of  will-power. 

85.  The  ability  to  so  educate  the  attention  as  to  concentrate 

all  the  energies  upon  a  given  work  determines  -a  funda- 
mental principle  in  pedagogy. 

86.  The  basis  of  right  teaching  rests  in  the  development  of 

the  power  and  habit  of  attention. 

87.  True  attention  must  be  secured  through  awakened  interest, 

not  by  compulsory  requirement. 

88.  The  power  of  choice,  or  of  self-determination,  is  the  fun- 

damental element  of  strength  of  character. 

89.  School  discipline  should  aim,  not  merely  to  restrain  evil 

tendencies  but  to  develop  self-restraint  and  right  choice. 

90.  The  power  and  habit  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  char- 

acterize the  person  of  efficient  executive  power. 

91.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  do  as  well  as  to  know. 

92.  Will-culture  along  the  three  lines  of  attention,  choice  and 

action  constitutes  character-training. 

III.  Kat's  Memory  and  How  to  Improve  it.     Paoes  271  to  288. 

62.  How  are  dissociation  and  association  related  to  the  fixing 

of  ideas  in  memory  and  the  recalling  of  ideas   that  are 
held  in  memory  ? 

63.  How  are  ideas  associated  under  the  law  of  contiguity  ? 
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64.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  association  by  successiye 

contiguity    as   determining  the  relation  of  ideas  in  the 
memory  ? 

65.  How  does  synchronous  contiguity   differ    from   successive 

contiguity  as  a  condition  of  association  ? 

66.  To  what  extent  or  in  what  way  does  the  power  of  associa- 

tion by  similarity  depend  upon  the  power  of  association- 
by  contiguity  ? 

67.  How  would  you  drill  a  class  of  pupils  upon  a  lesson  in  or- 

der to  best  associate  ideas  by  contigaity  ? 

68.  What  manner  of  presentation  and  of    recitation    would 

serve  to  fix  a  lesson  in  memory  by  association  of  similar- 
ity? 

69.  To  what  single  proposition  may  the  several  laws  of  asso- 

ciation be  reduced  ? 

70.  What  mutual  relation  seems  to  exist  between  the  physical 

organization  and  the  mental  states  in  this  matter  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  ? 

71.  What  general  principle  should  be  present  to  the  mind  of 

the  teacher  as  directing  the  association  of  ideas  in  pre- 
senting a  new  lesson  to  the  class  ? 

IV.     De  CruiMPs'  Life  and  Works  op  Pestalozzi.     Pages  359  to  398. 

76.  Pestalozzi 's  return  to  Neuhof,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  and 

now  of  his  latest  labors. 

77.  His  writings  during  this  last  period  of  his  life. 

78.  The  attack  upon  Pestalozzi  made  by  Biber  of  Wurtemberg. 

79.  Death  of  Pestalozzi  while  striving  to  reply  to  Biber's  at- 

tack. 

80.  Characteristic    extracts    from    Pestalozzi's  ''Song  of  the 

Swan." 

81.  Unjust    self-accusations    and    condemnations  of  his  own 

labors  in  the  ''Experiences." 

82.  His   discussion    in  the  ''Discourse  before  the  Helvetian 

Society,"  his  latest  preserved  writing,  of  social  questions 
that  are  even  to-day  prominent. 

83.  Personal  recollections  of  Pestalozzi  by  Roger  De  Ouimps, 

the  author  of  our  book. 

Y.     Prbybb's  The  Senses  and  the  Will.    Pages  282  to  333. 

83.  Imitative  movements  give  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the 

higher  mental  powers. 

84.  Voluntary  imitative  movements  to  be  distinimished  from 

involuntary  movements. 
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85.  Inaccurate  imitations  when  the  action  is  not  simple. 

86.  Unsolicited  imitations. 

87.  Importance  of  surrounding  the  child  during  the  period    of 

most  active  imitative  efforts  with  such  associates  as  will 
supply  right  example. 

88.  Expressive  movements  arise  chiefly  from  imitation. 

89.  Play  of  features  due  to  mere  sensation  often  mistaken  for 

the  act  of  smiling. 

90.  Expressive  smiling  and    laughing   under    incitement    of 

pleasurable  ideas  apparently  of  hereditary  origin. 

91.  The  pouting  of  lips  and  the  protrusion  of  tongue  expressive 

of  earnest  attention'.or  effort. 

92.  A  protrusion  of  lips  as  indicative  of  sullenness. 

93.  Hereditary  origin  of  the  protrusion  of  lips  as  expressive 

of  attention. 

94.  Varying  relation  of  mind  to  the  act  of  kissing. 

95.  Crying,  weeping,  etc.,  hereditary  as  expressive  of  paiufu 

emotions. 

96.  Expressive  movements  of  head,  shoulders  and  hands. 

97.  Deliberate  movements  necessarily  the  latest  class  of  move- 

ments manifested. 

VI.  Langb's  Hiqher  Education  op  Women. 

(Completed  last  month.) 

VII.  Morrison's  Ventilation  of  Sohool  Buildings.     Pages   144 

TO  159. 

85.  The  requirements  of  ventilation  specified. 

86.  System   suggested   for  meeting   the  several  specified  re- 

quirements. 

87.  Chimney  plan  for  supplying  the  requisite  amount  of  air 

beneath  the  floor  and  for  removing  it  at  the  ceiling  of 
each  room. 

88.  System  of  air  chambers   beneath  the  floor  supplied  with 

steam  pipes  for  warming  the  air  supply. 
•89.    Provision  of  numerous  floor  registers  for  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  warmed  fresh  air. 

90.  Special  form  of  floor  register  to  prevent  accumulation  of 

dirt  from  sweepings  and  other  floor  litter. 

91.  Necessity  of    heating  the   ventilating  chimney   in  mild 

weather  when  there  is  no  need  for  heating  the  air  of  the 
rooms. 
'  92.     Suggested  plans  for  school  houses. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

THE  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  has  been  appointed 
as  anticipated.  It  comprises  seventeen  members.  The  Univer* 
sities  are  represented  by  Professors  Bryce  and  Jebb,  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler 
of  University  extension  fame,  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe.  Secondary 
education  is  represented  by  Dr.  R.  Wormell  of  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors and  Rev.  E.  Lyttleton,  Headmaster  of  Haileburg  College. 
School  Boards,  which  are  already  responsible  for  a  small  proportion  of 
secondary  instruction,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeda 
Boards ;  elementary  teachers  by  Mr.  Yoxall,  the  able  secretary  of  the 
Teachers'  Association,  and  the  County  Councils  which  have  charge  of 
a  large  part  of  the  public  funds  available  for  secondary  education  by 
three  members  among  whom  is  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  well  known  as 
an  advocate  of  technical  instruction.  The  Commission  is  distinguished 
also  by  the  presence  of  three  women,  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Principal 
of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mrs. 
Bryant,  D.  Sc,  a  teacher  and  writer  of  great  force. 

Scotland. 

From  time  immemorial  Scotchmen  have  shown  an  instinct  for  com- 
mercial life  and  have  taken  care  to  give  their  sods  due  preparation  for 
its  demands.  The  need  of  foreign  languages  as  part  of  that  prepara- 
tion has  of  late  been  urged  upon  school  officials  and  as  a  consequence 
the  Education  Department  recently  sent  a  Commissioner,  Professor 
Herbert  A.  Strong,  to  investigate  the  methods  of  language  training  in 
Belgium  where  the  best  practical  results  from  this  study  are  obtained. 
Mr.  Strong's  report  (a  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  pages)  deserves  wide 
circulation.  It' shows  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  subject,  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  routine  of  school  life,  and  a  clear  eye  for  effective 
procedures.  All  this  is  set  forth  with  a  vividness  seldom  found  in  a 
government  report.  Prof.  Strong's  *'  Summary  of  points  of  interest  in 
the  Belgian  system  of  teaching  Modern  Languages,"  which  is  necessa- 
rily much  less  interesting  than  the  detailed  picture,  is  as  follows. 

(1)  "  Though  the  Belgian  teachers  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  definite 
or  nnal  conclusion  as  to  many  points  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  yet  there  is  a  prevailing  and  increasing  tendency  to  give 
systematic  instruction  in  conversational  English  and  German  in  schools. 

(2)  "  Very  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  masters  of 
modern  languages  ;  there  is  no  fixed  rule  forbidding  the  employment 
of  a  foreigner  as  teacher  in  the  Grovernment  schools  provided  he  has 
been  properly  trained  ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  considered  that  Belgians 
make  the  best  modern  language  masters,  partly  because  the  State  has 
a  sure  guarantee  of  their  previous  training,  and  partly  because  the 
native  teacher,  having  himself  surmounted  the  difficulties  in  the  lan- 
guage to  be  taught,  will  be  specially  competent  to  meet  these  difficulties 
when  they  occur  to  his  pupils. 
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(3)  "  Great  care  is  taken  in  Belgium  to  insure  that  teachers  of 
modern  languages  shall  occupy  a  position  not  less  honored  or  respected 
than  that  of  other  teachers,  and  public  opinion  supports  the  academi* 
oal  view  of  the  importance  of  the  position  of  such  teachers. 

(4)  '*New  pupils  are  but  rarely  admitted  to  the  modern  language 
classes  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(5)  **  By  means  of  programmes  containing  details  of  the  course  of 
instruction  to  be  followed,  uniformity  of  progress  is  insured,  and  one 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  a  pupil  passing  from  one  school  to- 
another  is  not  subject  to  any  violent  break  in  his  modern  language 
work.'* 

(6)  The  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  the  chief  schools  through- 
out Belgium  have  formed  a  "Union."  Here  follows  the  objects  of 
the  Union. 

(7)  Although  in  Belgium  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution 
it  is  open  to  any  one  to  teach  modern  languages,  the  Belgians  them- 
selves have  more  faith  in  the  teaching  given  in  their  own  public  schools- 
than  in  that  given  at  private  schools  or  by  private  teachers. 

Oermany. 

The  following  statistics  of  German  Universities  are  taken  from 
Professor  Conrad's  account  which  formed  the  2nd  division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Part  of  the  work  "Die  deutschen  Universitatem "  prepared  for 
the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  regular  expenditures  for  German  Universities  amounted  in 
1891-92  to  19,912,913  marks  or  $4,797,100.  This  does  not  equal  the 
entire  cost .  Among  the  items  not  included  are  fees  paid  by  students 
for  lecture  courses  which  are  not  entered  regularly  in  the  financial 
statements  of  the  universities,  because  formerly  they  were  paid  direct- 
ly to  the  professors,  recently  they  have  been  collected  by  the  Quest  or 
of  the  university.  Fees  for  clinics  are  also  not  included  in  the  totals 
given.  Extraordinary  expenditures,  i.  e.,  for  building  and  equipments, 
amounted  the  same  year  to  $787,292  for  Prussian  and  to  $1,144,362 
for  other  German  universities. 

With  the  exception  of  $11,170,  the  income  of  invested  funds,  the 
amounts  above  given  came  from  the  State  Treasury.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  individual  universities  vary  greatly  —  Berlin  required 
$694,429  in  1891-92  of  which  only  13.6  per  cent  was  derived  from  its 
own  sources.  Leipsic  expended  $476,992  of  which  22  per  cent  was 
from  its  own  funds,  Bonn,  Gottingen,  Halle,  $240,000  each.  Breslau^ 
Konigsburg,  Munich,  Strassburg  between  $216,000  and  $240,000  each. 
Rostock  shows  the  smallest  expenditures,  i.  e.,  $79,752,  the  others 
range  from  $120,000  to  $216,000. 

The  average  sum  expended  annually  for  each  student  in  a  German 
University  is  estimated  to  be  $170,  equivalent  to  9  cents  per  capita  of 
the  population.  Of  this  sum  75  per  cent  is  from  state  or  provincial 
subsidies.  The  annual  expenditure  for  a  university  student  at  Berlin 
is  $117,  the  lowest  average  excepting  that  of  Munich,  i.  e.,  $63.  In 
Gottingen,  Kiel  and  Ronigsderg  the  average  is  about  $312. 

As  regards  the  salaries  of  Professors,  it  appears  that  the  average  for 
all  Germany  is  $1,328.  The  minimum  is  $360  ;  the  maximum,  $3,024. 
Naturally  the  highest  salaries  are  paid  in  the  largest  universities,  in 
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Berlin  the  average  salary  is  31)775.  As  regards  fees,  Gottiagen  being 
a  university  of  medium  size  is  taken  as  a  type.  Here  the  matricula- 
tion fee  is  $4)  the  auditory  fee,  50  cents,  contribution  to  the  sick  fund 
91.75.  Medical  students,  and  those  in  chemistry  and  similar  courses 
pay  special  fees  for  laboratories,  clinics,  etc.,  in  amount  about  $1.25. 
The  total  of  the  fees  depends  necessarily  upon  the  number  of  years 
passed  in  the  university  course. 

■Ctoics  in  Secondary  Schools, 

The  new  programmes  for  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  give  special 
prominence  to  civics.  As  a  consequence  the  scope  and  proper  relations 
of  the  subject  in  a  scheme  of  instruction  and  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing it  are  being  discussed  with  the  thoroughness  and  fullness  charac- 
teristic of  German  professors.  In  a  brochure  on  the  subject  published 
at  Friburg,  Professor  Stoerck  of  the  University  of  Greifswald  main- 
taiDS  that  the  new  subject  should  be  assigned  to  the  professors  of 
history,  that  it  should  be  freed  entirely  from  political  and  religious 
bias  and  that  its  purpose  should  be  to  develop  and  foster  the  con- 
sciousness of  social  law,  the  necessity  of  its  existence  ^of  and  the 
equities  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

JF*rance. 

Students'  ^sociations  are  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence in  France.  While  the  Paris  Association  formed  in  1889  is  the 
most  important,  others  are  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Lyons  reports  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  1,  1893,  receipts  $1,599 
of  which  $847  were  derived  from  active  members ;  $180  from  the 
state  ;  $200  from  the  Council  General  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 
The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,583,  chiefly  aid  to  students.  The 
association  is  divided  into  sections  corresponding  to  the  different 
university  faculties.  Each  section  has  its  own  fund  for  libraries,  the 
purchase  of  instruments,  organization  of  special  conferences,  etc. 

Catholic  Universities. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  State  faculties  of  Catholic  theology, 
1885,  the  Catholic  church  has  been  active  in  the  support  of  private 
faculties.  The  recent  report  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Lille  fairly 
illustrates  the  spirit  with  which  this  work  is  maintained.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Catholic  Theology  which  the  state  no  longer  offers  was 
conferred  by  the  University  last  year  upon  three  aspirants.  Students 
from  the  other  faculties  entered  the  examinations  for  the  State  de- 
grees. Of  196  law  students  examined,  148  passed ;  that  is  76  per 
cent  as  against  %6  per  cent,  the  proportion  for  candidates  from  the 
provincial  state  faculties  and  72  per  cent  the  proportion  from  Paris. 
Of  medical  students  from  the  Catholic  University  81  per  cent  success- 
fully passed  the  State  Examinations. 

The  proposition  recently  made  in  France  to  admit  students  possessed 
of  the  diploma  of  the  secondary  modern  course,  in  which  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek  is  required,  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  has  renewed  the 
never  ending  controversy  of  science  vs.  the  humanities. 

Riotous  demonstrations  of  students  against  a  professor  who  chances 
to  be  unpopular  or  who  discusses  an  unpopular  theme  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  Paris.  The  latest  outbreak  was  in  the  hall  of  the  Sorbonne  on 
the  occasion  of  a  lecture  by  the  eminent  literary  critic,  M.  Bruneti^re. 
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The  causes  were  various,  among  them  was  the  fact  that  M.  Bnineti^re 
had  been  elected  to  the  Academy,  thus  defeating  the  well  known  de- 
sires of  Zola.  The  champions  of  the  latter  could  be  heard  in  the  din 
crying  out  *'  Give  us  Zola."  Quiet  was  not  restored  until  Professor 
Bruneti^re  retired.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  his  course  will  be 
resumed.  It  is  interesting  meanwhile  to  note  that  he  has  succeeded 
Biiloz  in  the  editorship  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

JL,  T.  8. 
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First  Paper.     Dummer  Academy,  South  Byfield  Parish,  Massachusetts. 

BY    ISRAEL   A.    HBRBICK. 

NEW  Englanders  have  a  pious  ancestry.  The  fore-fathers  left  a 
well-loved  land  for  the  unexplored  fastnesses  of  an  unknown 
world  because  that  land  denied  to  them  a  right  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves and  held  dearer  than  their  home,  a  freedom  to  serve  their  God  as 
their  consciences  told  them  they  should.  They  were  men,  for  the  most 
part,  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  places  of  their  birth.  Many  were 
of  considerable  influence  in  the  social  world.  They  were  possessed  of 
sufficient  means  to  gratify  cultured  tastes ;  they  were  broad-minded 
and  were  building  into  the  future.  The  explanation  of  their  method  in 
colonization  is  found  in  these  conditions.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  people  planted  the  Christian  church  and  founded  the  common 
school  almost  as  soon  as  they  put  into  the  ground  their  seed  for  the 
second  planting.  Their  beneficent  example  has  brightened  the  whole 
educational  history  of  our  country ;  it  has  reflected  its  influence  into 
whatever  sections  of  the  world  this  New  England  stock  has  penetrated. 
The  piety  of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  blooms  to-day,  in  rich  brilliance, 
wherever  youth  is  being  educated, — whether  in  the  Free  Public  Schools, 
the  Academies,  the  Colleges  or  the  Universities. 

Constant  growth  and  development  has  followed  along  tne  pathway 
of  education  in  New  England.  Notably  pre-eminent,  of  course,  is 
Harvard  College,  dating  back  to  1636.  With  its  establishment  and 
continuance  arose  the  need  of  other  schools  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  prepare  boys  (it  was  always  hoys  then,  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  these  matters  since,)  to  take  up  more  advanced  work  at  Cam- 
bridge. Out  of  this  want  rose  the  Academy,  a  secondary  and  tuition 
school.  Four  Academies  Jay  claim  to  considerable  antiquity.  Their 
fritiuds  and  Alumni  dispute,  each  the  claims  of  the  others,  to  priority 
of  opening,  organization  or  incorporation.  These  Academies  are 
located  at  Leicester,  Andover  and  South  Byfield  Parish,  Mass.,  and  at 
Exeter,  N.  H. ;  Leicester  Academy,  Phillips  Andover,  Phillips  Exeter 
and  Dummer  Academy.  The  latter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  while 
later  of  incorporation  by  two  years  than  either  Andover  or  Exeter — 
which  were  incorporated  in  1781 — was  opened  to  the  public,  eighteen 
jears  earlier,  in  1763;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  preamble  of  the 
act  of  incorporation  alludes  in  the  following  language  : — 

**  Whereas  a  Public  Free  School  hath  ever  since  the  first  day  of  March,  in 
the.  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three,   been 
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erected  and  supported  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  munificent  donor« 
which  hath  proved  of  great  and  public  utility  in  Qualifying  youth  for  the  im- 
portant offices  of  churcli  and  state ;  and  whereas  the  views  of  the  donor  cannot 
be  carried  out  fully  and  completely  without  an  act  of  incorporation,"  Ac^  &c. 

It  is  interestiDg  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Samuel  Phillips^  Jr., 
was  here  fitted  for  Harvard  College  prior  to  1767  and  that,  with  this 
thorough  training,  in  addition  to  assiduous  and  untiring  application 
at  Harvard,  he  was  able  to  take  the  salutatory  there,  in    1771.      He 

E rejected  Phillips  Andover,  in  1778,  and  he  it  was,  who,    as  another 
as  expressed  it,  "subsidized  a  family  of  kindred  spirits  and  unlocked 
their  hoards  and  hearts." 

Dummer  Academy  owes  its  existence  to  the  private  munificence  and 
public  spirit  of  William  Bummer,  Lieutenant  Grovernor  of  the  province 
for  fourteen  years,  from  1716  to  1730.  He  was  acting  Governor  more 
than  six  years  of  this  period.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1677,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Boston  Grammar  School.  He  resided  in 
England  lor  several  years  prior  to  his  marriage  with  Katharine  Dud- 
ley, a  daughter  of  Governor  Dudley.  William  Dummer  was  a  true 
man  and  guided  the  gingery  colony  through  many  tempestuous  gales 
by  a  rare  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  told  him  when  to  yield 
and  when  to  be  firm.  He  granted  full  liberty  in  non-essentials, 
exacted  obedience  to  the  law  in  essentials,  while  he  drew  all  to  him- 
self by  his  abounding  charity  in  judging  the  acts  of  others.  How  fit- 
ting that  he  of  whom  that  distinguished  educator,  Nehemiah  Cleave- 
land,  said, — "  Happy  the  governor  whether  of  men  or  boys  who 
knows  just  when  to  strike  and  when  to  forbear,"  should  found  a  school 
to  teach  young  men  <<  the  great  end  and  real  business  of  living." 

Governor  Dummer  died  in  1761.  By  his  will  he  gave  his  large  farm 
in  South  Byfield,  **  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  Grammar  School 
Master"  in  a  "  Grammar  School."  This  school  was  to  be  taught  by 
one  who  should  "remain  Master  of  said  School  without  removal 
(showing  the  Governor's  idea  of  the  value  of  perpetuity  in  office^,  un- 
less through  sickness,  advanced  years  and  inability,  or  by  a  profligate 
and  wicked  life,  he  shall  be  adjudged  and  sentenced  by  a  majority  of 
the  overseers  of  Harvard  College  to  be  displaced."  His  gift  included 
a  farm  of  830  acres.  The  first  proceeds  from  its  income  were  to  be 
used,  in  the  words  of  the  testator,  "  in  the  erection,  building  and 
finishing  a  Grammar  School  house  to  be  erected  on  the  most  con- 
venient part  of  my  said  farm."  A  school-house,  the  first  Academy 
building,  was  erected  in  1762.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this 
structure  is  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  it  can  easily  be  restored 
to  usefulness  as  a  continual  reminder  of  the  conditions  under  which 
men  of  past  generations  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  avocations  of  life. 
The  old  Mansion  house,  the  residence  of  William  Dummer  and  his 
country  seat  while  governor  of  the  province,  has  been  used  in  turn  as 
a  house  for  the  master  of  the  School  and,  again,  as  a  dormitory  and 
home  for  papils.  It  is  a  substantial  building,  well-made  and  of  good, 
old-fashioned  construction.  There  is  a  quiet  dignity  in  the  rigidness 
of  its  exterior  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  gentle  life  its  early 
owners  lived.  The  building  is  of  two  stories,  above  which  rise  a  steep 
roof  crowned  with  dormer  windows.  The  gabled  ends,  of  stuccoed  brick, 
rises  till  higher  and  form,  with  the  chimneys,  a  sort  of  battlement. 
Two  of  the  chambers,  probably,  had  tapestried  walls  in  the  governor's- 
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day.  There  is  an  antique  circular  doorway.  The  rooms  and  chambers 
are  commodious  and  comfortable.  The  sitting-room,  parlor  and  hall 
are  wainscotted.  A  brick  kitchen  with  old  English  appliances,  in 
which  "  black  Flora"  used  to  preside,  is  an  interesting  part  of  this 
historic  house.     The  interior  has  been  altered  from  time  to  time. 

Besides  the  well-appointed  farm  buildings,  several  rods  from  the 
Mansion  house  and  across  the  main  highway,  the  Trustees  of  the  school 
hold  other  buildings  in  trust,  which  include  a  handsomely  appointed 
master's  house,  of  recent  erection,  the  Academy  building  which  con- 
tains Assembly  hali  and  the  first  Assistant's  recitation  room,  and  a 
new  gymnasium,  the  gift  of  the  younger  Alumni.  These  are  the  main 
buildings  of  the  school.  They  are  situated  on  the  campus,  or  quad- 
rangle, a  plot  of  some  ten  acres  of  land  which  is  bounded  on  its  four 
sides  by  public  highways. 

Dummer  Academy  has  always  been  governed  by  a  board  of  Trustees 
which,  through  a  succession  of  changes  caused  by  the  mortality  of  its 
members,  has  always  included  men  of  marked  ability,  of  sterling  hon- 
esty in  matters  financial,  and  of  ripe  wisdom  in  intellectual  affairs. 
Rev.  Moses  Parsons  was  a  member  of  the  earliest  Board  by  virtue  of 
his  office  of  Parish  Pastor.  In  his  diary  is  recorded  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  which  he  was  commissioned  January  3,  1763,  to  send  a 
letter  **  to  York  to  Mr.  Moody."  Later,  we  read  this  interesting  record : 
'*  Dummer  Charity  School  opened  Feb.  28,  1763.  Preached  upon 
the  occasion  a  public  lecture  from  Isaiah  xxxii,  8 — (But  the  liberal 
deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand)  when  Mr. 
Samuel  Moody  of  York  took  charge  thereof.  Said  school  began  the 
next  day,  viz :  Mch.  1,  1763."  Twenty-eight  scholars  were  in  atten- 
dance. 

From  Master  Moody  to  Master  Perkins,  there  has  been  a  long  line 
of  noble  educators  who  have  trained  men  for  every  walk  of  life. 
Among  the  Alumni  are  Senator  Cutts,  Hon.  Bufus  King,  Hon.  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  Parker  Gleaveland,  Hon.  Otis  P.  Lord,  Hon.  Greorge 
Francis  Ghoate,  Rev.  Egbert  Ooffin  Smyth,  D.  B.  ;  but  time  and  space 
fail  to  record  the  many  distinguished  SONS  of  DUMMER. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  special  reference  to  the 
work  of  John  W.  Perkins,  the  present  principal  of  the  school.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  ripe  scholarship,  whose  zeal  and  unflagging  exertions 
for  the  success  of  the  Academy,  have  attracted  to  it  a  race  of  younger 
Alumni  who  are  now  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  their  Alma 
Mater. 

Dummer  Academy  was  established  as  a  fitting  school  for  Harvard 
College  and  this  has  been  its  distinguishing  feature  in  its  long  and 
honorable  history.  High  ideals  and  high  standards  have  been  set  and 
these  have  been  maintained.  It  has  ever  striven  in  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  business  of  a  school 
is  to  fit  men  to  act  well  their  part  in  life.  What  Thomas  Hughes  wrote 
of  the  school  of  the  English  boys'  ideal,  Eugby,  is  equally  applicable 
to  Dummer.     He  wrote. 

**Now  the  theory  of  private  schools  is  constant  supervision  out  of  school; 
therein  dififerinff  fundamentally  from  that  of  public  schools. 

*'  It  may  be  riffht  or  wrong;  but  if  right,  this  supervision  ought  to  be  the 
especial  work  of  the  head  master,  the  responsible  person.    The  object  of  all 
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schools  is  not  to  ram  Latin  and  Greek  into  boys,  but  to  make  them  good  Eng- 
lish boys,  good  future  citizens;  and  by  far  the  gn*eater  part  of  iJiat  work  must 
be  done,  or  not  done,  out  of  school  hours.  To  leave  it  therefore  in  the  hands 
of  inferior  men,  is  just  giving  up  the  highest  and  hardest  part  of  the  work  of 
education.  Were  I  a  private  school-master,  I  should  say,  let  who  will  hear 
the  boys  their  lessons,  but  let  me  live  with  them  when  tney  are  at  play  and 
rest." 

Bummer  Academy,  as  has  been  said  earlier,  has  been  true  to  the 
high  ideal  set  by  its  founder.  The  brilliant  oration  of  Maj.  Ben  :  Per- 
ley  Poore,  an  alumnus  of  the  school,  admirably  sets  forth  this  prin> 
eiple.     In  it  he  said, — 

^^ Talent  is  well  enough  in  its  way;  but,  for  all  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  tact  is  preferable.  Talent  is  serious,  sober,  grave 
and  respectable.  Tact  is  all  that  and  more  too, — ^the  life  of  the  five 
senses — ^the  open  eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  keen 
smell  and  the  lively  touch,  the  surmounter  of  all  difficulties,  the 
remover  of  all  obstacles.  Talent  is  power,  tact  is  skill.  Talent  is 
weight,  tact  is  momentum.  Talent  makes  a  man  respectable — tact 
makes  him  respected.  Talent  is  wealth — tact  is  ready  money.  Tal- 
ent, young  gentlemen,  as  I  was  taught,  calculates  clearly,  reasons  log- 
ically, makes  out  a  case  as  clear  as  daylight  and  utters  its  oracles  with, 
all  the  weight  of  justice  and  reason.  Tact  refutes  without  contradict- 
ing, puzzles  the  profound  without  profundity,  and,  without  wit,  out- 
wits the  wise.  Governor  Burnett,  a  noted  bishop's  son, — a  pupil  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton — possessed  any  amount  of  talents,  but  he  could  not 
govern  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Lieutenant  Governor  Dummer,  a. 
silver-smith's  son,  educated  at  a  public  school,  had  tact  which  enabled 
him  to  manage  the  crooked  colonial  sticks  as  a  well  taught  hand 
flourishes  over  the  keys  of  a  piano.  Talent  is  a  very  fine  thing  to 
talk  about,  a  very  good  thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  tact,  as  exemplified 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  Dummer,  puzzles  the  profound,  is  always 
alive,  always  ready  to  meet  demands,  and  always  ready  to  utter  its 
oracles  with  all  the  weight  of  justice  and  reason.  Thomas  Jeffersou 
was  the  possessor  of  talent,  and  George  Washington  always  displayed 
great  tact.'' 

The  views  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  thus  voiced  by  Hon.  \Vm. 

D.  Northend,  at  the  time  when  Master  Perkins  took  charge  of  the 

school,  in  1882 : 

''It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  trustees,  in  which  Master  Perkins  most  fully  con- 
curs, to  make  this  a  thoroughly  classical  school, — ^never  to  be  a  large  school,, 
but  sufficiently  limited  in  the  number  of  pupils  that  the  teachers  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  each  individual,  and  feel  a  personal  responsibility  not  only  for 
the  intellectual  advancement,  but  for  the  moral  and  social  tone  of  the  youth 
intrusted  to  their  care.  They  are  to  stand  in  the  place  of  parent  as  well  as 
teacher,  to  govern  as  far  as  possible,  not  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  severe- 
rules,  but  by  appeaJs  to  the  honorable  impulses  and  manly  instincts  of  th« 
boys,  to  exercise  the  care  and  show  the  confidence  which  characterize  a  loving 
and  well-ordered  home,  that  we  may  graduate  not  only  scholars  but  men." 

The  primary  object  of  the  founder  of  this  ancient  Academy,  and 
the  principle  which  trustees  and  masters  since  have  tried  to  perpetu- 
ate, is  the  development  of  character  in  every  son  of  Bummer  so  that 
he  may  take  the  crafty  in  their  own  cunning,  meet  all  mankind  with 
tact,  and  remember,  with  Ohauoer,  that  "  Truth  is  the  highest  thing  a 
man  may  seeke." 
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To  aooomxnodate  readers  who  may  with  it,  the  Fubllshera  of  Bduoatiom  will  tend  post- 
paid, on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Symbolic    Education,   a  commentary  on  FroebePs    **  Mother-Play,"    by 
Susan  £.  Blow,  is  volume  XXYI  in  the  International  Education  Series,  edited 
by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.   D.     The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows:  Atom- 
ism,   Development,   The  Childhood  of   the  Race,   The  Symbolism    of  Child- 
hood,  The   Meaning   of  Play,  Old  Lady  Gairfowl,  Pattern  Experiences  and 
Vortical  Education.    Miss  Blow  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  children, 
their  nature,  their  feelings  their  powers.     She  traces  through  the  period  of 
their  development,  the  processes  that  work  therein  and  arranges  her  facts  and 
oonclusions  in  a  logical  and  systematic  order.     It  is  a  book  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Preyer*s,  The  Child's  Mind,    The  volume  is  a  most 
suggestive  and  interesting  contribution  to  this  notable  series.     In  her  preface 
the  author  tells  us  that  only  half  of  the  book  is  written  and  that  the  rest  shall 
follow  as  soon  as  she  has  time  and  strength  to  write  it.    All  her  readers, 
especially  kindergartners,  will  hope  that  the  promise  may  be  fulfilled.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1,  3  A  5  Bond  St. 

W.  F.  Bradbury  and  G.  C.  Emery  have  met  the  demands  of  the  hour  in  their 
Algebra  fob  Beoinnebs,  which  is  designed  for  use  in  the  upper  grades  of 
grammar  schools.  The  method  of  presentation  of  subjects  is  somewhat  unu- 
sual, the  equation  being  the  first  to  be  considered.  Every  step  taken  is  along 
cleared  ground,  and  students  will  find  no  hard  stumps  to  discourage  them. 
The  inductive  method  has  been  followed  and  with  excellent  results.  The  in- 
troduction of  such  a  text-book  into  grammar  schools  will  have  a  beneficial  re- 
sult in  developing  the  logical  powers  of  students.  Boston:  Thompson,  Brown 
A  Co.     Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

Examination  Manual  in  Plane  Geometbt,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  and  G. 
A.  Hill,  is  an  unique  work  of  great  value  to  students  and  teachers.  It  consists 
of  chapters  on  definitions;  on  methods  of  attacking  and  solving  original  prob- 
lems; a  series  of  one-hour  examination  papers  on  each  of  the  five  books  of 
plane  geometry;  and  some  recent  entrance  examination  papers  in  plane  geom- 
etry. The  burden  of  the  work  is  thrown  upon  the  student  using  this  book  and 
originality  in  making  and  solving  problems  is  encouraged  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent.   Boston:    Ginn  <&  Co.    Price  55 cents. 

Labobatobt  Studies  in  Elementary  Chemistry,  by  LeRoy  C.  Cooley, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Yassar  College,  is  designed  for 
beginners  in  the  study  of  chemistry  and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ex- 
periments which  the  students  are  to  make  and  record  observations  thereof. 
The  experiments  are  carefully  graded  and  with  due  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  student.  With  this  book  in  hand,  in  the  laboratory,  chemistry  will  be 
made  one  of  the  most  fascinating  as  well  as  instructive  of  studies.  Kew  York : 
American  Book  Co.    Price  50  cents. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  congresses  in  the  '*  White  City  **  was  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Sunday  Rest,  conducted  by  Cardinals,  Rabbis,  College 
Presidents,  Railroad  Officials,  Statesmen,  Labor  leaders,  Protestant,  Catholle, 
and  Jewish  officials,  all  of  whom  worked  towards  a  common  basis  for  tiM 
World*s  Rest  Day.  The  papers  of  this  remarkable  congress  have  been  col- 
lected and  edited  by  W.  W.  Atterbury,  D.  D.,  and  make  a  yaluable  Tolnme  ift- 
teresting  to  every  man  and  woman.  Published  under  the  title  of  Thb  Suv- 
DAY  Pboblbm,  by  James  H.  Earle,  Boston.    Price  50  cents. 

Part  Three  of  *'  The  Book  of  the  Fair''  includes  pages  81  to  120.  On  the 
first  page  of  this  beautiful  number  are  pictures  of  a  "  Moorish  Barber  Shop," 
'^Egyptian  Shoe  Store,''  a  ''Turk''  and  an  ''Algerian  Donkey."  On  page  86 
begins  the  sixth  chapter  covering  from  the  dedication  to  the  opening,  also 
the  naval  review.  Then  chapter  seven  "  The  Government  and  Administration 
Departments,"  fills  out  this  number.  There  is  an  excellent  running  comment 
-on  all  the  subjects, — men,  measures  and  things— coming  under  these  heads 
and  a  wealth  of  choice  illustration.  One  gets  a  new  idea  of  the  vastness  and 
grandeur  of  the  work  performed  in  making  ready  for  this  colossal  display,  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  at  New  York  and  at  Chicago, 
and  of  the  immense  and  varied  work  which  our  government  is  successfully 
carrying  forward.  Everyone  should  own  this  superb  work.  Chicago.  The 
Bancroft  Co. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Cortina  has  firmly  established  himself  not  only  as  a  teacher  of 
foreign  languages  and  the  conductor  of  a  famous  school  for  languages  but  also 
as  an  author,  his  various  publications  having  been  graciously  received  and  ex- 
tensively used  in  schools  and  colleges.  His  best  known  book  is  the  Cortiita 
Method  for  Learning  Spanish  in  Twenty  Lessons.  This  work  is  now  in 
its  eleventh  edition,  and  enjoys  a  popularity  as  pleasing  as  it  is  deserved.  It 
is  without  question  the  best  arranged  work  for  learning  Spanish,  with  or  with 
out  a  teacher,  that  is  published.  A  similar  work  is  that  designed  for  Spanish 
atudents  to  learn  English  in  twenty  lessons,  being  constructed  on  identical 
lines  with  the  former  work.  Mr.  Cortina  has  also  annotated  and  edited  several 
small  books  in  Spanish,  a  striking  one  being  Amparo,  which  has  on  the  page 
opposite  the  original  Spanish  the  English  translation.  This  is  a  commend- 
able feature  and  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student.  El  Indiano,  and  Despues  de 
LA  Lluvia  are  comedies  for  use  in  schools,  the  former  being  arranged  in  a 
manner  similar  to  Amparo,  the  latter  in  Spanish  only.  New  York  :  R.  D. 
Cortina;  111  West  34th  St. 

A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Prepared  on  orig- 
inal plans,  etc.  Edited  by  Isaac  K.  Funk,  D.  D.,  and  others.  New  York, 
Funk  A  Wagnalls. 

Words,  as  Horace  observes,  are  like  leaves  of  trees;  the  old  ones  ai-e  drop- 
ping off  and  new  ones  growing.  These  changes  are  the  necessary  consequence 
of  changes  in  customs,  the  introduction  of  new  arts  and  new  ideas  in  the  sci- 
ences. The  body  of  a  language  remains  the  same  and  its  general  rules  govern 
the  introduction  of  all  new  words.  The  rapid  progress,  in  this  age,  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  growth  of  thought  and  the  spread  of  new  ideas,  the  re- 
quirements for  nice  and  exact  meanings  of  words,  all  demand  that  books  of 
reference,  of  information,  of  definition  be  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

In  these  days  everything  that  will  aid  in  the  quick  transmission  of  thought 
is  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  be  it  appliance,  device,  or  book  its  adoption  and 
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use  is  immediate.  We  are  all  ever  on  the  outlook  for  what  is  at  once  novel 
and  usable.  A  new  dictionary  is  perhaps  as  eagerly  seized  upon  as  anything, 
and  when  it  promises  marked  and  important  changes  and  improvements,  we 
are  intensely  alert  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these  promises  are  valid. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  strides  madejin  lexicography  during  recent  years, 
as  shown  in  the  **■  Century/'  the  *^  International, '^  and  other  dictionaries,  we 
are  pleased  to  welcome  a  new  work,  in  some  respects  as  much  in  advance  of 
those  of  even  a  late  date  as  these  were  in  advance  of  their  predecessors,  even 
including  Samuel  Johnson's  masterpiece.  We  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
"''  Standard ''  dictionary,  the  scope  of  which  extends  from  A  to  L. 

Viewed  solely  as  a  word-book,  and  such  it  claims  to  be,  we  doubt  if  it  has 
its  superior.  The  many  and  radical  changes  and  departures  from  the  long  es- 
tablished order  of  arrangement  of  words  in  dictionaries  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  *^  Standard  "  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to.- 
enumerate  them  here.  In  the  main  and  for  the  most  part  every  change 
marks  a  distinct  improvement  and  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  We 
may  question  the  advisability  of  the  system  of  grouping  words  under  prefixes 
and  derivatives  under  some  common  word,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
work,  yet  we  believe  this  obstacle  to  ready  reference  is  in  a  great  measure  • 
palliated  by  the  richness  of  the  vocabulary  placed  before  us. 

To   the   editor-in-chief,    who,    we    note   from    the    introductory    papers,, 
graciously  yields  the  palm  of  merit  of  this  work  to  his  associates,  credit  is  due 
for  the  original  and  common  sense,  though  somewhat  radical  plan  adopted  by 
the  ^*  Standard,"  that  of  reversing  the  heretofore  usual  order  of  treatment  and 
of  primarily  giving  to  the  reader  the  present-day  meaning  of  a  word  without 
the  usual  impediments,   the  earlier,   or  what  may  be  termed  '^ historical'^ ' 
senses  and  etymology  of  the  word.    The  system  adopted  to  arrive  at  the  accu- 
rate, and  at  the  same  time,  universal  pronunciation  of  a  word  by  referring  any 
word  of  ambiguous  or  disputed  pronunciation  to  a  committee  of  philologists 
and  others,  is  to  be  commended.    The  definitions  appear  sharp,  exact,  and 
perspicuous  and  embody  recent  investigations,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  treat- 
ment received  by  such  words  as  anibiuacidor,  apple,  clo^urey  communism,  copy- 
right,  dog,  (the  gallop  of  a  greyhound  is  an  attractive  example  of  animal  lo- 
comotion), geology ,  holiday,  etc. 

The  plan  of  giving  first  a  definitive  statement  and  of  following  this  by  one, 
and  in  some  instances  more  than  one,  synonym  followed  in  turn  by  an  exam-- 
pie  of  the  use  of  the  word  and  a  quotation,  is  well-conceived,  instructive,  help- 
ful and  interesting;  and  those  upon  whom  the  duty  of  carrying  out  this 
sqheme  has  devolved,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  result  obtained.  Most  of 
the  obsolete  words  given  are  such  as  the  general  reader  would  meet  in  litera- 
ture and  their  selection  has  been  carefully  made.  Provincialisms  are  treated 
more  or  less  generally  and  the  slang  words  occupy  a  fair  amount,  if  not  too 
much  space. 

The  brevity  of  the  etymologies,  though  noticeable,  becomes  a  secondary 
consideration  in  a  word-book  such  as  this  and  we  find  that  the  room  usually 
occupied  by  these  has  been  allotted  to  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  synonyms,  an- 
tonyms, and  prepositions.  The  giving  of  antonyms  we  remark  as  a  new  de- 
parture, but  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  of  their  extension.  Contrary 
to  the  looseness  that  characterizes  the  references  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
most  dictionaries,  we  are  pleasurably  surprised  to  find  that  those  recorded  in 
the  '*  Standard  "  are  exact  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  treated  with  an. 
exceptional  amount  of  care.  For  once  this  stumbling  block  of  every  book  of 
reference  has  received  the  necessary  attention  for  which  it  calls. 
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An  attempt  at  the  systematic  compounding  of  words  is  another  of  the 
"  Standardise'  innovations  that  would  seem  to  commend  itself  and  while  we 
doubt  the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  it  is  sure  to  find  some  votaries.  It  is 
certain  to  meet  with  generous  criticism  and  opposition  in  some  quarters, 
still  here  is  a  wide  field  for  study  for  such  as  have  time  for  this  investigation. 

While  many  may  challenge  the  advisability  of  recording  some  of  the  words 
to  which  place  has  been  given  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  **  Standard"  there  is 
little  douDt  that  they  were  carefully  considered  before  admission.  Thus  we 
note  the  words  demote^  graciosity,  and  inone  are  stigmatized  as  '^rejected  by 
the  committee  on  new  words/'  An  attractive  and  valuable  feature  is  the  vast 
number  of  new  quotations,  illustrating  the  correct  usage  of  words,  together 
with  the  source  of  each,  to  chapter,  page,  and  publisher,  even.  These  quota- 
tions are  a  striking  part  of  the  ^*Standara''  ana  have  been,  so  far  as  we  have 
investigated,  ^'located''  systematically  and  correctly.  We  are  not  a  littie  sur- 
prised, however,  to  find  that  many  emanate  from  some  of  the  department  edi- 
tors engaged  on  this  work, — a  mere  matter  of  taste,  of  course,  but  so  conspic- 
uous that  one  is  startled  at  the  frequent  recurrence  of  particular  n^m^^. 
In  this  connection  we  can  but  admire  the  attitude  of  the  editor-in-chief, 
whose  name  we  find  only  on  the  title-page  of  this  new  dictionary. 

The  illustrations,  in  the  main,  are  good,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  pictures  of  barge^  broughcan^  BoHUe^  dnercariwn,  all  of 
which  are  on  too  small  a  scale.  The  cuts  given  at  dragoon  and  grenadier  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  present  day  realities  and  should  be  illustrative  of 
modem  conditions.  The  oas-relief  of  the  Furies  from  the  Museum  of  Aivos 
might  well  have  been  spared  or  perhaps,  better  still,  replaced  by  the  fine 
Erinys  from  Canossa,  Italy  On  tne  other  hand,  the  cut  of  the  U.  S.  cmiaer 
* 'Chicago''  at  acockbill  and  those  at  aqueduct,  bicycle,  bridge,  canal,  coUege, 
etc.,  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  full  pase  plates,  of  which  there  are  eight 
in  the  first  volume,  are  superb  triumphs  of  lithography. 

Whether  or  not  the  points  to  which  we  take  exception  are  considered 
worthy  of  attention  by  the  editors  of  the  * 'Standard"  only  time  and  suocessive 
•editions  will  show.  We  take  gi*eat  pleasure  in  recommending  this  new  dic- 
tionary to  teachers,  students  and  others  because  of  the  common  sense  plan  on 
which  it  is  based ;  because  of  the  authoritative  system  of  pronunciation  it 
has  adopted;  because  of  its  accurate  and  concise  definitions;  and,  because  of 
the  numerous  and  comprehensive  tables  and  lists  which  are  to  be  found 
sprinkled  throughout  its  pages. 

The  editors  ahd  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  splendid 
achievement  inasmuch  as  they  have  placed  on  tne  market,  a  work,  which  for 
originality  of  conception,  excellence  of  execution  and  superbness  of  workman- 
ship and  typography,  surpasses  any  other  dictionary  extant. 


PERIODICALS. 

Lipn{neott*9  Magaxine  for  May  has  among  other  exoellent  features  a  timely  article  on 
Americans  AbroacLin  the  coarse  of  which  some  good  points  are  made  on  the  ezpenaes  of  a 
foreign  tour. with  the  Apxil  number  theediloriaf  and  business  control  of  tne  Over 


Monthly  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Rounseville  Wlldman,  well  known  in  political  and  literary 

eiroles. The  May  Arena  closes  the  ninth  volume  of  this  progressive  and  proeperoua 

magazine.    Its  pages  now  number  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  each  month.     Its  policy  of 
givTns:  audience  to  the  views  of  social  reformers  of  various  schools  of  thought  has  been  kept 

steadily  in  view  throughout  its  history. Harper*$  Weekly^  Btaar,  McntMn,  and  Tcmng 

People^  are  all  edited  and  published  in  a  way  to  command  fresh  admiration  for  each  new 

number.    They  cover  a  broad  fleld  and  mirror  the  complex  life  of  the  world. ^A  genuine 

itory  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  April  Coraumolitan  is  more  than  a  literary  eurioe- 

ity. President  Chas.  F.  Thwing  contributes  to  the  May  Pcfum  an  appreciative  review  of 

President  Eliot's  twenty-five  year's  administration  at  Harvard  University. P^MHc  Opk^ 

ion  has  organized  its  readers  into  a  Current  Topic  Association  for  the  systematic  study  of 

public  matters. The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  April  contains  an  important 

paper  by  Professor  James  Mavor  of  Toronto,  on  the  English  Railway  Rate  Question. 

The  Piwular  Science  Monthly  for  May  continues  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's  able  discoMlon  on 

New  Cnapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science,  and  contains  many  other  interesting  features. 

The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  has  established  a  sam- 
mer   school  of  Biology,   esiieciallv   adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  seoondaty 

schools. The  Masaachutetts  Ploughman  is  one  of  the  oldest  farm  papers  in  the  ooontiy 

and  is  ably  edited.    It  is  an  excellent  family  journal  for  everyone  who  has  even  a  few  feet 
•f  land. 
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T//B  C URRIC UL  UM  FOR  SB CONDAR  T  SCHOOLS. 

[This  paper  was  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  session  in  Richmond^ 

Va.,  February,  18M.] 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS;  LL.D.,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  AM  to  present  some  considerations  on  the  course  of  study  in 
Secondary  schools  with  especial  reference  to  the  "  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  "  recently  published.  What  I  shall  say  will 
be  partly  in  the  way  of  comment  on  that  important  report  and 
partly  in  the  way  of  presenting  my  own  solutions  of  some  of  the 
problems  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  venture  the  remark  that  the  report  of 
a  committee  must  generally  be  a  compromise.  The  individual 
views  of  the  several  membera  of  the  committee  have  been  advanced 
and  discussed  —  in  the  end  they  have  been  so  modified  that  a 
majority  can  approve  them.  It  naturally  follows  that  each  person 
signing  the  report  accepts  it  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  his 
view  that  he  finds  practicable.  It  often  happens  that  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  elimination  all  that  is  salient  and  suggestive  gets  omitted 
and  only  the  dead  level  of  common-place  ideas  is  retained.  Gen- 
erally it  is  best  to  preserve  the  differences  of  opinion  that  remain 
after  all  of  the  discussions  in  the  committee  in  the  form  of  minori- 
ty reports  or  explicit  reservations  over  the  signature  of  the  dis- 
senting members.  Such  dissent  helps  the  outsider  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  discussion  and  to  understand  grounds. 

Mere  educational  authority  as  such  is  harmful  unless  it  brings 
with  it  its  grounds  which  may  be  studied  and  mastered,  adopted 
or  refuted,  by  the  teacher  who  reads  the  conclusions  set  forth. 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  there  is  an  admirable 
device  to  preserve  individual  differences  and  points  of  view. 
There  are  nine  reports  of  special  conferences  —  each  conference  be- 
ing conducted  by  a  sub-committee  of  ten  persons,  experts  in  the 
topic  assigned  them  and  representing  widely  separate  parts  of  the 
country. 

By  letting  each  group  of  experts  sit  by  itself  and  formulate  its 
demands  on  the  time  of  the  programme  of  the  secondary  school,  we 
were  likely  to  get  the  utmost  diversity  possible  as  regards  points 
of  view  from  which  secondary  studies  could  be  considered.  Each 
branch  of  study  would  claim  what  time  the  members  of  its 
conference  thought  desirable  for  its  thorough  treatment,  rather  than 
the  time  possible  to  allow  it  after  adjusting  its  claims  in  view  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  programme. 

The  able  presentation  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  nine 
branches  of  secondary  study  by  the  several  conferences  affords  rich 
material  for  study  to  all  interested  in  school  work.  But  it  fur- 
nishes  a  statement  of  the  problem  and  sets  forth  the  difficulties  of 
making  a  satisfactory  programme  rather  than  suggests  a  solution. 
It  was  for  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  digest  the  results  and  har- 
monize the  differences  of  the  nine  sub-committees. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  recites  the  history  of  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  committees  and  then  brings  together  in  tables  I 
and  II  the  recommendations  of  the  several  conferences,  without 
undertaking  any  change.      Such  a  programme,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, shows  very  strongly  one  thing,  namely  the  necessity  of 
modifying  the  demands  of  some  or  all  of  the  sub-committees  for 
the  sake  of  adjustment.     It  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.     It  tells  us 
that  if  the  experts  in  each  of  the  nine  branches  were  to  get  what 
they  ask  we  should  have  22  recitations  per  week  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  —  37i  per  week  in  the  second  year ;  35  in  the 
third  year ;  37i  in  the  fourth  year.  That  is  to  say  the  pupils  would 
have  a  daily  average  of  4  2-5  recitations  in  the  first  year';  7i  the 
second  year ;  7  the  third  year ;  and  7i  the  fourth.     If  each  lesson 
required  fifty  minutes  (taking  time  for  change  of  classes)  the  second 
and  fourth  years  would  require  the  pupil  to  recite  continuously 
fi'om  9  in  the  morning  to  4 J  in  the  afternoon,  providing  for  a  single 
intermission  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.     All  the  lessons,  seven  in  number,  would  have  to  be  prepared 
out  of  school. 
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Such  a  strain  on  pupils  would  very  soon  destroy  all  elasticity 
and  the  reaction  essential  to  individuality  would  cease. 

Of  course  the  members  of  the  sul>-committees  would  never  for  a 
moment  approve  such  a  programme.  Each  set  of  experts  sup- 
posed that  the  demands  of  the  other  conferences  would  be  modi- 
fied and  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  reasonable  pro- 
gramme after  allowing  their  special  topic  the  time  required. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  proceeds  next  to  show  in 
Table  III  that  the  demands  of  the  sub-committees  cannot  be  made 
reasonable  even  by  cutting  them  down  uniformly  twenty  per  cent, 
and  allowing  four  recitations  or  lessons  a  week  where  five  lessons 
are  asked  for.  Even  this  program  in  table  III  would  demand  for 
the  second  and  fourth  years  an  average  of  6  lessons  per  day. 

Up  to  this  point  therefore  the  results  of  the  report  are  negative 
as  far  as  making  a  programme  is  concerned.  It  is  with  table  IV 
that  the  Committee  of  Ten  firsi  offers  a  programme  that  it  con- 
siders practicable.  In  order  to  reach  this  it  was  necessary  to  drop 
the  guidance  of  the  sub-committees  and  commence  in  earnest  the 
study  of  the  comparative  educational  values  of  the  general 
branches,  and  secondly  the  necessary  order  of  evolution  of  said 
branches  and  their  adaptation  to  the  several  stages  of  maturity 
that  the  pupil  reaches  in  the  secondary  school. 

I  would  call  special  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
•of  Ten  considered  first  the  normal  standard  for  the  programme  and 
resolved  unanimously  that  in  no  case  should  there  be  more  than  / 
twenty  recitation  periods  or  lessons  a  week  and  only  15  of  these 
(or  three  per  day)  should  be  such  as  require  previous  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  This  fact  makes  unreasonable  all  those 
attacks  on  the  report  which  condemn  it  for  requiring  too  much  work 
of  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  do  not  err  in  this  respect  for  they  fall  safely 
within  the  hygienic  limits  prescribed  in  the  most  cautious  and  con- 
servative schools. 

Turning  to  table  IV  which  contains  this  model  programme,  not 
compiled  from  the  results  of  the  sub-conferences,  but  formed  in 
view  of  the  conflicting  necessities  of  hygiene,  of  preparation  for 
college  or  the  technical  school,  and  of  comparative  educational 
values — turning  to  this  table  we  find  four  programmes,  a  purely 
classical,  a  Latin-scientific,  a  modem  language  programme  and  an 
English  programme.     I  may  be  believed  when  I  say  that  the  for- 
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mation  of  the  classical  programme  consumed  nearly  all  the  time 
devoted  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  discussions.  It  was  easy  af- 
ter making  the  classical  programme  to  omit  Greek  and  substitute 
more  science  and  modern  language  to  form  the  Latin-Scientific  pro- 
gramme and  in  the  third  or  modern  language  programme  to  sub- 
stitute more  modern  language  for  Latin.  The  so-called  £nglish 
programme  was  formed  by  increasing  the  time  devoted  to  English 
language  and  literature  and  reducing  the  number  of  foreign  lan- 
guages studied  to  one,  which  might  be  an  ancient  or  a  modem  lan- 
guage. 

The  chief  result  of  the  committee's  report,  so  far  as  a  practical 
recommendation  is  concerned  therefore,  is  to  be  found  in  the  classi- 
ycal  programme  of  table  IV.     This  gives  Latin  five  houra  per  week 
during  the  first  and  second  years,  and  four  hours  the  third  and 
fourth  years.     Greek  has  five  hours  per  week  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  and  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  first  and  second. 
This  arrangement  makes  the  separation  of  the  pupils  who  are  fit- 
ting for  college  from  those  who  are  taking  the  scientific  or  modem 
language  or  English  programme,  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year,  and  offers  the  desirable  opportunity  for  change  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  secondary  pupil  after  he  has  completed  his  second 
year  and  begins  to  see  what  education  means.     He  may  defer  the 
question  of  college  until  the  commencement  of  the   third   year. 
The  mathematical  studies  are  algebra  4  hours  a  week  in  first  year,, 
and  two  hours  a  week  for  half  of  the  third  year ;  geometry  3  hours^ 
a  week  second  year,  and  2  hours  a  week  half  of  the  thii-d  year ; 
trigonometry  and  higher  algebra  elective  in  the  4th  year  for  3 
hours  a  week  ;  English  language  and  literature,  rhetoric,  composi- 
tion and  the  like  studies,  require  4  hours  a  week  1st  year,  2  hours 
a  week  2d  year,  3  hours  the  third  year,  and  two  hours  4th  year. 
The  natural  sciences  are  represented  by  physical  geography  3  hours 
a  week  first  year ;  —  this  branch  includes  an  elementary  view  of 
the  organic  aspects  of  nature  —  such  as  botany,  zoology,  ethnol- 
ogy, meteorology,  geology  and  astronomy.     The  other  aspect  of 
nature  is  phjrsics  molar  or  molecular,  called  "  natural  philosophy  " 
and  "  chemistry."     Natural  philosophy  is  assigned  3  hours  a  week 
2d  year ;  chemistry  3  hours  a  week  4th  year.     General  history  has 
4  hours  a  week  1st  year,  3  hours  a  week  2d  year,  and  is  elective 
with  trigonometry  for  3  hours  the  4th  year.     Finally  a  modern  lan- 
guage, French  or  German,  takes  4  hours  a  week  2d  year  and  8d 
year,  and  3  hours  a  week  4th  year. 
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This  result  seemed  to  the  committee  a  pretty  rich  programme 
tifter  all;  it  was  reached  only  after  harmonizing  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable conflicts.  It  provides  for  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  history,  English  literature  and  modem  languages. 

From  this  hasty  survey  of  the  report  of  the  Compiittee  of  Ten 
let  me  now  turn  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  fundamental 
questions  that  concern  the  course  of  study  and  to  the  reasons  that 
have  made  this  item  in  secondary  schools  the  weakest  part  of  our 
school  system,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools  are  on  the  whole  more  skillful,  so  far  as 
command  of  methods  is  concerned,  than  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  or  the  professors  in  colleges. 

Let  us  glance  first  at  the  central  idea  of  the  elementary  school. 

We  can  deduce  the  course  of  study  quite  easily  from  the  idea  of 
the  school  as  an  instrumentality  designed  to  connect  the  child  as 
the  new  individual  with  his  race,  and  enable  him  to  participate  in 
civilization. 

By  education  we  add  to  the  child's  experience  the  experience  of 
the  human  race.  His  own  experience  is  necessarily  one-sided  and 
shallow :  that  of  the  race  is  thousands  of  years  deep  and  it  is 
rounded  to  fulness.  Such  deep  and  rounded  experience  is  what 
we  call  wisdom. 

To  prevent  the  child  from  making  costly  mistakes  we  give  him 
the  benefit  of  seeing  the  lives  of  others.  The  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  our  fellowmen  instruct  each  of  us  far  more  than  our  own 
experiments. 

The  elementary  school  attempts  to  give  this  wisdom  in  a  syste- 
matic manner.  It  uses  the  essential  means  for  its  work  in  the 
shape  of  text-books,  in  which  the  experience  of  the  race  is  di- 
gested and  stated  in  a  clear  and  summary  manner,  in  its  several 
departments,  so  that  a  child  may  understand  it.  He  has  a  teacher 
to  direct  his  studies  and  instruct  him  in  the  proper  methods  of  get- 
ting out  of  books  the  wisdom  recorded  in  them.  He  is  taught 
fii'st  in  the  primary  school  how  to  spell  out  the  words  ;  and  how 
to  write  them  himself.  Above  all  he  is  taught  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  All  first  use  of  words  reaches  only  a  few 
•of  their  many  significations  —  each  word  has  many  meanings  and 
uses,  but  the  child  gets  at  only  one  meaning,  and  that  the  simplest 
and  vaguest,  when  he  begins.  His  school  work  is  to  train  him  in- 
to accuracy  and  precision  in  the  interpretation  of  language.     He 
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learns  gradually  to  fill  each  word  of  the  printed  page  with  its 
proper  meaning*  He  learns  to  criticise  the  statements  he  reads^ 
and  to  test  them  in  his  own  experience  and  by  comparison  with 
other  records  of  experience. 

In  other  words  the  child  at  school  is  set  to  work  to  enlarge  his 
own  puny  life  by  the  addition  of  the  best  results  of  other  lives. 
There  is  no  other  process  so  well  adapted  to  insure  a  growth  in 
self-respect  as  the  mastery  of  the  thought  of  the  thinkers  who  have 
stored  and  syst'Cmatized  the  experience  of  mankind. 

This  is  the  clue  to  the  hopes  founded  on  education.  The  patri- 
otic citizen  sees  that  a  government  managed  by  illiterate  people  is- 
a  government  of  one-sided  and  shallow  experience,  and  that  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  educated  classes  ensures  the  benefits  of  a  much 
wider  knowledge  of  the  wise  ways  of  doing  things. 

The  work  of  the  school  produces  self-respect  because  the  pupil 
makes  himself  the  measure  of  his  fellows  and  grows  to  be  equal  to 
them  spiritually,  by  the  mastery  of  their  wisdom.  Self-respect  is 
the  root  of  the  virtues  and  the  active  cause  of  a  career  of  growth 
in  power  to  know  and  power  to  do.  Webster  caUed  the  free  pub- 
lic schools  "  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police  by  which  property 
and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured."  He  explained  the  effect  of 
the  school  as  exciting  "  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  a  sense  of 
character." 

This,  he  saw,  is  the  legitimate  effect.  For  as  the  school  causes 
its  pupils  to  put  on  the  forms  of  thought  given  them  by  the  teacher 
and  by  the  books  they  use ;  causes  them  to  control  their  personal 
impulses  and  to  act  according  to  rules  and  regulations ;  causes 
them  to  behave  so  as  to  combine  with  others  and  get  help  from  all 
while  they  in  turn  give  help ;  as  the  school  causes  the  pupil  to 
put  off  his  selfish  promptings  and  to  prefer  the  forms  of  action 
based  on  the  consideration  of  the  interests  of  others,  it  is  seen  that 
/  the  entire  discipline  of  theschoolis  ethical.  Each  youth  educated 
in  the  school  has  been  submitted  to  a  training  in  the  habit  of  self- 
control  and  of  obedience  to  social  order.  He  has  become  to  some 
extent  conscious  of  two  selves ;  the  one  his  immediate  animal  im- 
pulse and  the  second  his  moral  sense  of  confonnity  to  the  order 
necessary  for  the  harmonious  action  of  all. 

Curious  scholars  have  explored  and  recorded, the  methods  of  ed- 
ucation of  all  peoples.  For  each  people  has  some  way  of  initiat- 
ing its  youth  into  the  mannera  and  customs  and  intellectual  be- 
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liefs  which  constitute  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  its  civilization. 
The  bulk  of  all  education  is  performed  by  the  family  in  all  ages. 
The  lessons  in  the  care  for  the  person :  the  conventional  forms  of 
eating  and  drinking;  behaviour  towards  strangers  and  towards 
one's  relations ;  the  mother  tongue ;  the  stock  of  beliefs  and  such 
habits  of  scientific  observation  as  may  exist  in  the  community ;  the 
ideals  of  life ;  the  duties  of  a  citizen ;  the  consciousness  of  nation- 
ality and  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  that  depends  on  it ;  the  ele- 
mentary arts  and  trades  such  as  exist  within  the  home ;  all  these 
things  are  learned  within  the  family.  But  letters  and  science  are 
usually  taught  if  taught  at  all,  by  a  teacher  set  apart  for  the  work, 
and  his  department  is  called  the  school. 

The  school  is  the  auxiliary  institution  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  re-enforcing  the  education  of  the  four  fundamental  institutions 
of  civilization.  These  are  the  family,  civil  society  (devoted  to  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter),  the  state,  the 
church.  The  characteristic  of  the  school  is  that  it  deals  with  the 
means  necessary  for  the  acquirement,  preservation  and  communi- 
cation of  intelligence.  The  mastery  of  lettera  and  mathematical 
symbols  ;  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  geography,  and  grammar, 
and  the  sciences ;  the  conventional  meaning  of  the  lines  used  on 
maps  to  indicate  water,  mountains,  towns,  latitude,  longitude  ;  and 
the  like.  The  school  devotes  itself  to  instructing  the. pupil  in 
these  dry  details  of  arts  that  are  used  to  record  systematic  knowl- 
edge. These  conventionalities  once  learned,  the  youth  has  acquired 
the  art  of  intellectual  self-help ;  he  can  of  his  own  effort  open  the 
door  and  enter  the  treasure  house  of  literature  and  science. 
Whatever  his  fellowmen  have  done  and  recorded  he  can  now  learn 
by  sufficient  diligence  of  his  own.  ' 

The  difference  between  the  part  of  education  acquired  within 
the  family  and  that  acquired  in  the  school  is  immense,  incalcula- 
ble. The  family  arts  and  trades,  manners  and  customs,  habits  and 
l)eliefs  have  formed  a  sort  of  close-fitting  spiritual  vesture,  a  gar- 
ment of  the  soul  always  worn  and  expressive  of  the  native  charac- 
ter, not  so  much  of  the  individual  as  of  his  tribe  or  family  or  com- 
munity. He,  the  individual,  had  from  birth  been  shaped  into 
these  things  as  by  a  mould ;  —  all  his  thinking  and  willing  and 
feeling  have  been  moulded  into  the  form  or  type  of  humanity  looked 
upon  as  the  ideal  by  his  parents  and  acquaintances. 
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This  close-fitting  garment  of  habit  has  given  him  direction  but 
not  self-direction  or  freedom.  He  does  what  he  does  blindly  from 
the  habit  of  following  custom  and  doing  as  others  do. 

But  the  school  gives  a  di£ferent  sort  of  tmining  —  its  discipline 
is  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  The  education  of  the  family 
is  in  use  and  wont,  and  it  trains  rather  than  instrucU.  Its  result 
is  unconscious  habit  and  ungrounded  prejudice  or  inclination.  Its 
likes  and  dislikes  are  not  grounded  in  reason,  but  are  unconscious 
results  of  early  training.  But  the  school  lajrs  all  its  stress  on  pro- 
ducing a  consciousness  of  the  grounds  and  reason  for  things.  I 
should  not  say  all  its  stress  ;  for  the  school  does  in  fact  lay  much 
stress  on  what  is  called  discipline  —  on  habits  of  alert  and  critical 
attention,  on  regularity  and  punctuality,  on  self-control  and  polite- 
ness. But  the  bare  mention  of  these  elements  of  discipline  shows 
that  they  too  are  of  a  higher  order  than  the  habits  of  the  family  in 
as  much  as  they  all  require  the  exertion  of  both  will  and  intellect 
consciously  in  order  to  attain  them.  The  discipline  of  the  school 
forms  a  sort  of  conscious  supei*structure  to  the  unconscious  basis 
of  habits  which  have  been  acquired  in  the  family. 

School  instruction  on  the  other  hand  is  given  to  the  acquirement 
of  techniques ;  the  technique  of  reading  and  writing ;  of  mathe- 
matics ;  of  grammar,  geography,  history,  literature  and  science  in 
general. 

One  is  astonished  when  he  reflects  upon  it,  at  fii*st,  to  see  how 
much  is  meant  by  this  word  technique.  All  products  of  human  re- 
flection are  defined  and  preserved  bj^  words  used  in  a  technical 
sense.  The  words  are  taken  out  of  their  colloquial  sense  which  is 
a  loose  one,  except  when  emploj'-ed  as  slang.  For  slang  is  a  spon- 
taneous effort  in  popular  speech  to  form  technical  terms. 

The  technical  or  conventional  use  of  signs  and  symbols  enables  us 
to  write  words  and  to  record  mathematical  calculations  ;  the  tech- 
nical use  of  words  enables  us  to  express  clearly  and  definitely  the 
ideas  and  relations  of  all  science.  Outside  of  technique  all  is  vague 
hearsay.  The  fancy  pours  into  the  words  it  hears  such  meanings 
as  its  feelings  prompt.     Instead  of  science  there  is  superstition. 

The  school  deals  with  technique  in  this  broad  sense  of  the  word. 
The  mastery  of  this  technique  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ge- 
ography, and  history  lifts  the  pupil  on  to  a  plane  of  freedom  and 
self-help  hitherto  not  known  to  him.  He  can  now  by  his  own 
effort  master  for  himself  the  wisdom  of  the  race. 
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By  the  aid  of  such  instruments  as  the  family  education  has  given 
Tiim  he  cannot  master  the  wisdom  of  the  race  but  only  pick  up  a 
few  of  its  results,  such  as  the  customs  of  his  community  preserve. 
By  the  process  of  hearsay  and  oral  inquiry  it  would  take  the  in- 
dividual a  lifetime  to  acquire  what  he  can  get  in  six  months  by  aid 
•of  the  instruments  which  the  school  places  in  his  hands.  For  the 
school  gives  the  youth  the  tools  of  thought. 

Looking  for  the  application  of  this  technique  we  see  two  worlds 
—  nature  and  man.  Nature  contains,  first,  abstract  or  inorganic 
objects,  matter  and  motion,  to  which  arithmetic,  algebra  and  higher 
mathematics  relate ;  then  secondly  it  contains  organic  objects,  like 
plants,  animals  and  men.  This  phase  of  nature  including  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  growth  and  the  requisite  conditions  of  climate,  land 
and  water,  and  air,  are  treated  in  geography. 

Hence  the  child  has  two  studies  that  give  him  an  insight  into 
nature  as  the  support  of  his  life  and  as  the  instrument  for  him  to 
-conquer  and  use  in  the  shape  of  machinery,  motive  powers,  food, 
clothing  and  shelter. 

With  his  first  lesson  in  arithmetic  he  learns  something  funda- 
mental about  the  conditions  of  existence  in  time  and  space.  Mat* 
ter  and  force  not  merely  happen  to  obey  mathematical  laws  but 
they  have  to  do  so  as  a  primordial  necessity  of  their  nature.  Every 
lesson  in  geography  from  the  first  is  of  practical  use  in  giving  the 
child  command  over  organic  nature. 

Taking  the  other  side  of  school  instruction  we  find  a  happy  se- 
lection of  what  reveals  man  to  himself.  Man  as  an  object  is  body 
and  soul  —  the  body  is  a  physiological  object  like  animals  and 
plants.  The  soul  is  intellect,  will  and  feeling.  The  child  does 
not  study  psychology  as  such,  but  something  better  for  him  than 
psychology.  For  he  studies  the  products  of  man's  intellect  and 
will  and  feeling.  He  studies  the  structure  of  language  in  gram- 
mar, and  this  reveals  the  structure  of  intellect.  He  studies  in  lit- 
erature the  revelation  of  the  human  heart  —  its  feelings,  emotions, 
and  aspirations,  good  and  bad.  Literature  portrajrs  the  rise  of 
feelings  and  their  conversion  into  actions  and  ideas  by  the  will  and 
intellect ;  it  shows  the  collisions  of  evil  feelings  with  good. 
History,  again,  shows  the  human  will  in  its  distinctive  province. 
For  the  will  of  man  is  manifest  not  so  much  in  individual  adven- 
tures as  in  the  formation  of  states,  and  religious  movements,  and 
social  changes.     This  is  collective  will,  the  will  of  the  nation  or 
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people,  and  it  is  manifest  in  wars  or  in  great  social  movements^ 
such  as  colonization,  the  building  of  cities,  internal  improvements,, 
commerce,  productive  industry,  etc. 

History  reveals  man  to  himself  by  showing  him  his  deeds.  Lit- 
erature reveals  man  to  himself  by  showing  him  his  character  in  its 
process  of  formation  —  the  ultimate  springs  of  action  as  they  well 
up  from  the  unconscious  depths  of  the  soul.  Grammar,  philology 
and  language  studies  reveal  the  essential  structure  of  the  soul  — 
its  logical  constitution  as  a  self-activity  or  self-consciousness. 

There  are  no  other  phases  of  nature  and  man  than  these  five 
which  we  see  are  contemplated  by  the  five  chief  branches  of  study 
in  the  district  schools. 

Secondary  education  must  go  on  in  the  same  dii'ection,  opening 
windows  of  the  soul  in  five  directions  so  that  the  pupil  gets  a 
better  insight  into  these  cardinal  provinces  of  nature  and  man. 

Therefore  the  secondary  pupil  will  continue  his  study  of  mathe- 
matics, taking  up  algebra  and  geometry ;  of  language,  studying 
the  ancient  languages  from  which  civilization  has  been  trans- 
mitted, and  modern  languages.  He  will  continue  the  view  of  or- 
ganic nature  given  in  geography,  by  studying  the  outlines  and 
methods  of  such  natural  sciences  as  geology,  astronomy,  physiolo- 
gy, zoology  and  botany  ;  continue  history  by  adding  to  the  special 
study  of  the  United  States,  begun  in  the  elementary  school,  the 
study  of  general  history ;  continue  the  study  of  literature,  begun 
in  the  school  readers,  by  systematic  study  of  the  greatest  writers 
like  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser  and  Chaucer,  in  selected  complete 
works  of  art,  together  with  a  history  of  literature.  Mathematics  are 
reenforced  by  physics  (called  natural  philosophy)  treating  of  the 
mathematical  laws  of  solids  and  fluids. 

To  these  branches  which  the  ideal  course  should  contain  there 
are  certain  incidental  studies  or  arts  of  a  useful  character — such  as 
vocal  music,  book-keeping,  calisthenics,  short-hand  writing,  cook- 
ery, wood-working,  etc.,  which  are  added,  some  of  them,  to  the 
high  school  courses  of  study  throughout  the  country.  The  modern 
languages  taught  are  usually  German  and  French.  The  ancient 
languages  are  Latin  and  Greek. 

It  must  be  noticed  in  studying  the  secondaiy  education  of  the 
United  States  that  it  stands  between  two  other  self-regulated  sys- 
tems of  schools  —  the  elementary,  whose  course  is  determined  by 
the  school  committees,  and  the  higher  whose  course  is  determined 
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by  college  faculties  and  boards  of  trustees.  These  two  independ- 
ent directive  powers  do  not  act  in  perfect  harmony.  Hence  the 
secondary  school  has  a  twofold  course  of  study  to  provide  for  — 
that  indicated  by  the  elementary  school  and  that  required  by  the 
college  for  admission. 

But  the  public  high  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  school 
committees  elected  by  the  people.  This  causes  them  to  lay  more 
stress  on  a  continuation  of  the  five-fold  course  of  the  elementary 
schools  than  on  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  college. 

On  the  other  hand  the  private  secondary  schools  lay  the  most 
stress  on  preparation  for  college.  Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
fects in  our  system  —  or  lack  of  system.  The  ideal  course  of  study 
demands  that  five  windows  of  the  soul  be  kept  open.  The  old 
preparatory  school  laid  stress  on  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics, 
neglecting  all  else.  These  three  branches  opened  only  two  or 
three  windows  (to  keep  up  our  symbolism)  ;  mathematics  gave  the 
key  to  inorganic  nature ;  Latin  and  Greek  answered  to  grammar 
and  literature,  chiefly  to  grammar  or  the  logical  side  of  the  soul, 
with  a  little  touch  of  historv  and  literature  on  the  sides  of  the  will 
and  sensibility.  Nature  was  left  out  of  sight,  except  as  mathema- 
tics gave  the  general  conditions  of  all  nature  —  the  structure  of 
time  and  space. 

The  private  secondary  school  therefore  in  the  last  generation 
slighted  history,  modem  literature,  natural  science  and  sociology. 
The  public  high  school  undertook  to  develop  these  important  sides 
of  a  rounded  education  and  succeeded  in  a  measure.  But  it  was 
obliged  to  adopt  another  course  of  study  for  its  pupils  fitting  for 
college.  Hence  there  arose  a  general  or  English  course,  and  a 
classical  course. 

I  have  compared  the  classical  course  of  study  to  a  palm-tree 
which  first  builds  a  tall  stem  and  then  suddenly  expands  into  fo- 
liage at  the  top.  So  the  preparatory  school  and  the  college  re- 
quired six  years  (four  in  the  preparatory  and  two  in  college)  to  be 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  and 
then  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  made  a  hasty  survey  of 
nature  and  modem  literature  and  history,  as  a  sort  of  finishing 
touch. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  school  course  laid  out  by  the 
school  committees  is  more  rational  than  the  secondary  course  of 
the  private  preparatory  schools,  prescribed  for  them  by  the  col- 
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leges.  And  yet  the  college  course  was  the  conscious  product  of 
the  highest  educated  minds  of  the  community.  The  unconscious 
evolution  by  "  natural  selection  "  in  the  minds  of  school  commit- 
tees elected  by  the  people  was  wiser  on  the  whole.  Individual 
members  of  city  school  boards  are  always  found  who  oppose 
classical  studies  altogether.  But  the  pressure  of  popular  demand 
always  prevails  to  secure  in  the  public  schools  what  is  needed. 

The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  that  the  high  school  pupil  taking 
up  all  the  five  branches  —  mathematics,  natural  science,  history, 
modem  literature,  Latin  and  Greek,  in  his  four  years,  is  not  so  fer 
advanced  in  the  classic  languages  as  the  special  preparatory  school, 
and  does  not  compete  with  it  on  an  equal  footing.  Special  classi- 
<5al  courses  in  the  public  high  school  are  a  costly  experiment  wher- 
ever carried  on. 

This  produces  what  we  may  call  a  national  disaster  in  our  edu- 
cation, namely,  the  discouragement  of  pupils  in  high  schools  from 
taking  up  higher  education.  The  public  high  schools,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  enrollment,  send  comparatively  few  to  the  colleges. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  to  the  nation  are  great.  For  higher 
education  even  with  a  "  palm-tree  "  course  of  study,  educates  the 
majority  of  the  real  leaders  of  society.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
those  best  versed  in  natural  science  would  have  this  prestige,  and 
doubtless  natural  science  counts  for  much.  But  the  classically  ed- 
ucated man  has  advantages  over  all  others.  That  this  should  be 
so  may  be  seen  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  rationale  of  its 
course  of  study. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  needed  ISve  windows  in  the  soul  to 
see  the  five  classes  of  objects  in  nature  and  humanity.  Natural 
science  relates  chiefly  to  the  organic  and  inorganic  phases  of  na- 
ture but  gives  little  insight  into  human  nature.  On  the  other 
hand  language-study,  and  especially  literature,  leads  directly  to- 
wards this  knowledge  of  man  that  is  essential  to  large  directive 
power. 

As  to  the  dead  languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  they  are  the 
tongues  spoken  by  the  two  people  who  invented  the  two  threads 
united  in  our  modem  civilization.  The  study  of  Greek  puts  one 
into  the  atmosphere  of  art,  literature  and  science  in  which  the 
people  of  Athens  Uved.  This  is  the  effect  of  Greek  literature  ;  it 
is  also  the  effect  of  the  mere  language  in  its  idioms  and  in  its 
grammatical  structure. 
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The  study  of  Latin  puts  one  similarly  into  the  stern,  self-sacri- 
ficing, political  atmosphere  of  Rome.  The  Romans  invented  laws 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  private  property,  and  also  the  forms 
of  combination  into  corporations  and  city  governments.  To  study 
Latin  makes  the  pupil  more  attentive  to,  and  conscious  of,  the  side 
of  his  civilization  that  deals  with  combinations  of  men  into  social 
organizations. 

No  other  ancient  or  modem  language  gives  us  anything  of  equal 
value  for  gaining  an  insight  into  the  institutions  under  which  we 
live,  except  the  study  of  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  thread  of  our 
civilization  is  still  more  important,  because  while  the  Roman  se- 
cures civil  freedom,  and  the  Greek  intellectual  freedom  and  artis- 
tic taste,  the  Hebrew  oi-acles  give  us  the  revelation  of  the  person- 
ality of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  freedom.  For  unless  the  Abso- 
lute is  a  free  personality,  man's  freedom  must  be  all  a  temporary 
and  abnormal  affair :  the  iron  fate  which  pantheism  sees  as  the 
First  Principle  will  get  the  advantage  after  all. 

We  may  see  that  the  colleges  ought  to  continue  to  lay  chief 
stress  on  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  as  the  studies  that  foster 
directive  power  but  they  ought  to  add  also  the  three  moderns,  nat- 
ural science,  modem  literature  and  history,  incorporating  them  in- 
to the  course  throughout,  so  that  the  oak  rather  than  the  palm- 
tree  becomes  the  sjrmbol  of  the  curriculum. 

By  "  directive  power  "  is  meant  the  influence  that  molds  the  ac- 
tions of  men.  This  may  be  exercised  not  only  by  the  military, 
political,  or  the  industrial  leader,  but  by  the  lone  scholar  who  pub- 
lishes great  discoveries  to  the  world  ;  by  the  editors  of  periodicals, 
by  the  orators,  preachers  and  teachers  ;  and  especially  by  the  poets 
and  literary  men. 

There  has  been  a  process  of  adjustment  going  on  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  several  directions,  ^specially  since  1870.  First  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  standai-d  of  admission  took  place,  chiefly  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  Harvard  college.  Secondly  an  extension  of  the 
scope  of  elective  studies  as  a  consequence  of  the  raised  stand- 
ard which  now  brought  the  freshmen  class  nearly  up  to  where  the 
junior  class  had  been.  Thirdly  the  requirements  for  admission  be- 
gan to  be  more  varied  and  to  require  something  of  English  litera- 
ture and  a  modern  language,  with  some  natural  science  and  his- 
tory ;   but  much  more  Latin  and  Greek.  \ 

Had  the  Latin  and  Greek  requirements  remained  the  same,  the 
new  standard  of  admission  would  have  fitted  the  course  of  study 
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of  the  public  high  school,  and  the  problem  would  haye  been  solved. 
As  it  is  now  the  situation  of  the  high  school  as  a  feeder  for  the 
college  is  worse  than  before  1870.  Then  the  classical  require- 
ments for  graduation  at  the  High  School  would  admit  the  students 
to  college,  while  the  collateral  branches  of  history,  science  and 
English  literature  that  he  had  begun  in  the  High  School  gave  him 
greater  apperceptive  power,  or  greater  ability  to  grasp  the  practi- 
cal application  of  what  he  had  learned. 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  that  higher  education  has  made  in  trying  to 
lengthen  the  school  life  of  youth  by  increasing  the  'length  of  the 
secondary  school  course  ?  Is  it  not  far  better  to  take  the  student 
into  college  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  and  after  the  course 
of  study  that  leads  him  to  see  the  unity  of  human  learning,  take 
him  into  a  post  graduate  course  that  teaches  him  how  to  specialize 
and  pursue  lines  of  original  investigation  in  the  laboratory  or  sem- 
inary? 

This  radical  question  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  answered  ra^ 
tionally ;  for  this  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  will  lead  to  such 
investigations  of  the  educational  value  of  secondary  branches  and 
methoib  of  instruction  as  will  put  us  in  possession  of  accurate 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education.  We  shall  learn  the  fitting  age  for 
each  and  not  as  heretofore  esteem  it  an  advantage  to  holaback  the 
pupil  as  long  as  possible  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  courses 
under  plea  of  securing  greater  thoroughness.  We  shall  under- 
stand that  the  elementary  methods  are  of  necessity  too  mechanical 
Jo  be  used  to  advantage  beyond  the  fourteenth  year,  while  the 
secondary  methods  consist  too  much  of  copying  styles  and  classic 
forms,  in  aping  modes  of  work  and  habits  of  thinking,  to  be  con- 
tinued to  advantage  beyond  the  eighteenth  year.  We  shall  know 
better  than  we  do  now  what  is  fitting  for  each  age  and  period. 
With  this  we  shall  enter  on  a  new  and  more  scientific  epoch  of  ed- 
ucational theory  and  practice. 


WHY  NOT  I 

BLIZABETH   POKTBR   GOULD. 


The  waves  are  kissing  the  shore, 

The  trees  are  CTeeting  each  other, 

The  lake  is  aglow  with  the  love  of  the  sun 

And  rocks  feel  the  kisses  of  trees  they  have  won ; 

The  breezes  are  sighing, 

And  mated  birds  fij^inc;, 
The  flowers  are  opening  their  hearts  to  the  bees, 
The  ivy  is  kissing  the  walls  and  the  trees, 

The  clouds  are  coquetting 

In  fairest  blue  sky  — 

All  nature  loves  petting, 

Then  why  shouldn't  I  ? 
At  Lake  Mohonk. 
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TI/B  CRITIC  AT  SEA* 

A  review  of  **  The  Public  School  System  qfthe  United  States, '' 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  PRESTON  PAPERS,''    NEW  YORK   CITY. 

II. 

"  Nine  tenths  of  a  dose  of  bark  is  mere  rotten  wood  ^  but  one  swallows  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  quinine."— JEfux/ey. 

^'  Professional  Weakness  "  of  "  The  Average  American 

Teacher." 

There  is  quiuine  in  the  book  under  review,  and  if  its  propor- 
tion is  somewhat  infinitesimal  its  beneficial  effect  will  not  be 
wholly  lost,  even  in  the  weak  stomach  of  the  "  average  Ameri- 
<;an  teacher" — while  the  more  robust  in  the  profession  could, 
•doubtless,  have  swallowed  even  more  and  live ! 

The  "  weakness  "  of  the  "  a.  A.  t."  seems  to  be  a  pet  charge, 
on  which  the  changes  have  been  rung  through  such  varying  forms 
of  expression  as  the  following : 

*^  The  professional  weakness  of  the  American  teacher  is  the 
greatest  sore  spot  of  the  American  schools." 

'^  As  a  rule  our  teachers  are  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  there- 
fore need  constantly  to  be  propped  up  by  the  supervisory  staff." 

"  The  weakness  of  the  American  teachers  can  be  well  observed 
even  in  those  cities  where  only  the  best  obtainable  are  employed." 
"  The  graduate  of  a  good  city  training  school  represents,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  best  this  country  produces  in  the  way  of 
teachers.  When  the  training  received  at  one  of  these  institu- 
tions is  compared  with  that  received  at  a  normal  school  in  Ger- 
many, the  limited  extent  of  the  former  becomes  apparent." 

"  But  the  true  professional  incompetency  of  our  teachers,  taken 
all  in  all,  does  not  become  fully  apparent  until  we  consider  that 
not  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  are  normal  school  graduates." 
**  The  office  of  teacher  in  the  average  American  school  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  in  the  world  that  can  be  retained  indefinitely  in 
spite  of  the  grossest  negligence  and  incompetency." 

^^  The  professional  knowledge  received  at  these  institutions  does 
little  more  than  open  the  book  to  the  student,  so  that  unless  the 

'Copyright,  1894,  by  Kasson  &  Palmer. 
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studies  be  continued  after  graduation,  the  effect  of  the  pedagogi- 
cal training  soon  becomes  lost,  the  trained  teacher  falling  to  the 
level  of  the  one  who  has  had  no  training." 

"While  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  the  superintendent  in 
large  part  makes  the  teacher." 

These  pen  portraits  of  the  average  American  teacher  are  all 
found  on  pp.  14-18. 

The  next  few  pages  are  given  to  showing  the  difference  between 
the  scientifically  taught  schools,  and  those  where  the  teaching  is 
"  antiquated "  and  mechanical,  proving  that  the  teachers  of  the 
latter  class  are  somewhat  progressive  (p.  21),  but  that  "  It  is  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  cities  where  the  teachers  constantly  pursue 
professional  studies  under  the  guidance  of  their  superintendents  " 
(^Idem)  ;  that  the  othera  greatly  predominate,  and  "  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  toward  the  child  is  as  a  rule  cold  and  unsympathetic, 
and  at  times  actually  cruel  and  barbarous  "  (^Idem) ;  and  that  under 
their  tuition  "  the  child  is  taught  by  mechanical  methods,  his  men- 
tal food  is  given  to  him  in  the  most  indigestible  and  unpalatable 
form,  in  consequence  of  which  he  takes  no  interest  in  his  work, 
learning  becomes  a  source  of  drudgery,  and  the  school  a  house  of 
bondage,"  (p.  23). 

Now  this  is  cause  for  grave  apprehension,  if  not  of  actual  and 
active  alarm,  if  the  existent  facts  bear  out  the  statements.  Do 
they  f 

"  The  professional  weakness  of  the  American  teacher "  the 
"  greatest  sore  spot  of  the  American  schools  "?  If  true,  that  statement 
proves  one  of  two  things  :  either  that  the  professional  weakness  is 
extensive  or  that  the  "  sore  spot "  is  not.  Which  ?  Like  the  man 
who  attempted  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  inverted  crescent 
sometimes  seen  at  night :  "  It's  a  dry  moon  because  the  water  has 
all  spilled  out  —  or  else  its  a  wet  one  because  it  cannot  cateh  any  ! " 

Truly  there  in  "  professional  weakness  "  among  our  teachers,  <w 
there  is  in  all  thinys  hummi ;  but  there  is  also  professional  strength 
in  the  great  army  which  is  nearly  400,000  strong,  not  400,000  weak  ! 
The  oniLS  probandi  rests  upon  the  plaintiff,  and  should  the  Herculean 
task  of  proving  so  grave  a  charge  be  a  work  of  too  great  undertak- 
ing, he  may  withdraw  his  suit,  ere  the  judge  decides  "  No  case 
against  the  defendant." 

"  As  a  rule  our  teachers  are  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  there- 
fore need  constantly  to  be  propped  up  by  the  supervisory  staff.**" 
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Poor  cripples,  and  unhappy  crutches !  What  a  melancholy  fate  is 
yours  in  the  land  where  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  and  all 
entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  purauit  of  happiness  !  Or,  possibly 
this  is  a  vision,  and  we  are  not  in  independent  America,  where  the 
principle  of  independence  is  instilled  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
but  in  some  region  where  shackles  clank  and  chains  rattle  on  all 
save  one,  that  one  our  censor. 

Let  us  pinch  ourselves  and  see  if  we  dream  of  educational 
thought,  enthusiasm  and  progress,  or  if  we  really  are  a  hundred 
years  behind  the  onward  march  of  civilization  in  our  work  as 
teachers — for  on  p.  218  the  gentle  critic  says:  "In  some  cities 
the  schools  have  advanced  so  little  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  a  stage  of  civilization  before  the  age  of  steam  and 
electricity ;  in  others,  the  people  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  phys- 
ical world ;  and  in  still  others,  schools  that  have  already  advanced 
considerably  along  the  line  of  progress  may  be  found." 

Note  the  three  gi-ades  of  schools,  and  bear  in  mind  that  those 
specifically  mentioned  in  other  chapter  are  those  of  our  leading 
cities  in  the  North  and  East,  the  sunny  South  and  the  wild  West 
evidently  having  missed  a  great  mercy  —  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
record  of  their  schools  havyig  been  "  visited.''  (Some  of  our  own 
seem  to  have  \)een  visited  to  death  I)  Possibly,  however,  these 
sections  were  considered  as  educational  blanks  and  it  may  be  that 
the  Dr.  had  not  been  informed  that  the  genu9  pedagogue  is  there 
carrying  on  his  highly  unscientific  and  often  barbarous  practices  ! 
He  should  be  given  a  railroad  pass,  to  see  what  I  saw  in  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Colorado  and  other  states  sevei-al  years  ago, 
and  to  study  the  work  of  education  along  "  the  Gulf  "  under  the 
leadership  of  the  entliusiastic  state  superintendent  of  Mississippi  — 
for  neither  section  is  to  be  ignored  in  estimating  the  "  professional 
weakness  "  (or  strength ;  I  prefer  the  latter  phrase)  of  the  "  average 
American  teacher,"  in  considering  and  criticising  the  Public 
School  System  of  the  United  States. 

I  greatly  question  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  "  The  graduate 
of  a  good  city  training  school "  represents  the  best  that  this  country 
produces  in  the  way  of  teachei-s.  If  this  is  so  why  are  not  these 
diplomas  received  with  the  Siame  degree  of  credit,  by  other  state 
oflScials,  as  is  given  the  diplomas  from  our  state  normal  schopls  ?  I 
would  like  to  hear  this  question  discussed  by  our  state,  county  and 
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city  superintendents  before  receiving  the  statement  as  conclusive. 
To  me  it  has  ever  seemed  that  each  city  could  best  provide  for  the 
training  of  its  own  teachers,  to  work  in  its  own  schools  ;  but  that 
for  the  broader  work  of  the  general  "  all-round  "  teacher  the  state 
institutions  should  be  incomparably  better  in  various  ways. 

That  "  true  professional  incompetency  "  [sic]  should  be  judged 
by  the  proportion  of  normal  school  graduates,  taken  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  public  school  teachers,  I  hold  erroneous  for  at 
least  two  reasons : 

1.  We  learn  to  do  hy  doing ;  and  true  professional  competency 
(that  has  a  better  look,  somehow,  than  the  other  phrase,  which 
smacks  of  inconsistency)  is  acquired  by  practice,  to  a  certain  extent 
— and  the  years  of  rich  experience  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
professional  training  can  not  be  ignored  in  justly  summing  up  for 
the  "average  American  teacher."  Graduation  from  a  normal  school 
is  a  good  preparation  for  a  teacher,  but  is  not  all  and  does  not  con- 
stitute professional  competency,  any  more  than  its  lack  betrays  "true 
professional  incompetency  " —  (whatever  that  is.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  "persons"  who  are  thus  engaged  can  enlighten  the  writer). 
2.  Ute  test  of  competency  is  the  work  done ;  and  if  "  true  profes- 
sional incompetency  does  not  become  fully  apparent "  except  by  the 
mechanical  rule  for  obtaining  per  cents  (which  may  prevail  in  the 
learned  doctor's  mind  —  but  does  not  seem  to  have  much  place  in 
"  true  professional "  standards)  we  need  lose  no  sleep  on  account 
of  its  overwhelming  presence !  Go  right  on,  friends,  and  do  not 
let  the  iron  of  percentage  enter  the  soul  of  your  professional 
competency ! 

If  "  The  oflSce  of  teacher  in  the  average  American  school  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  in  the  world  that  can  be  retained  indefinitely  in 
spite  of  the  grossest  negligence  and  incompetency  " —  the  fact  may 
throw  a  little  light  on  some  important  historical  and  political 
events  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in  some  of  the  older  ones, 
which  have  hitherto  remained  unexplained — the  beheading  of 
some  innocent  queens,  for  instance,  who  were  probably  so  densely 
ignorant  and  grossly  incompetent  that  the  ax  was  the  only  remedy, 
as  it  should  be  with  the  "  average  American  teacher,"  who  will 
please  prepare  for  execution,  immediately  if  not  sooner !  Beware 
the  story  of  Henry  VIII. 

But  is  it  ?  Is  the  average  American  teacher  grossly  negligent 
and  incompetent  ?     "  Where  is  she  at  ?  "     This  statement  sounds 
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:almost  unlimited,  at  first  blush  —  but  the  "  perhaps  "  slyly  tucked 
away  in  the  charge  saves  it  a  little.  "  Perhaps,"  too,  if  the  worthy 
psychologist  were  to  scan  the  political  field  or  offices,  he  might  find 
.some  equally  unworthy  holding  their  own  in  spite  of  civil  service 
reform ;  and  it  is  not  without  record  that  other  public  places  be- 
sides that  of  teacher  suffer  from  incompetency.  As  for  its  being 
-*'  retained  indefinitely  " —  well,  the  sooner  the  Dr.  acts  upon  Hor- 
ace Gi-eeley's  advice  the  quicker  he  may  be  convinced  of  his  er- 
ror —  if  he  wishes  —  as  in  more  than  one  place  these  "  grossly  neg- 
ligent and  incompetent "  women  are  married  even  before  they  have 
heen  inaugurated  for  a  "  second  term,"  some  boards  of  education 
in  the  West  being  said  to  exact  a  promise  from  each  candidate 
.that  she  will  complete  her  year's  work  as  a  public  school  teacher 
— which  could  not  be  so  frequently  done  if  they  were  ignorance 
personified !  Ah,  no ;  that  charge  will  hardly  hold  water. 

The  "  trained  teacher  falling  to  the  level  of  the  one  who  has  had 
no  training  "  can  be  paralleled  by  a  case  in  English  history,  where 
a  certain  cardinal  ^^  tumbled  "  from  an  equally  high  altitude  to  the 
same  absurdly  low  plane  —  so  the  "  a.  A.  t."  may  take  heart  if  her 
•case  is  only  that  of  history  repeating  itself !  How  would  the 
truth  here  set  forth  be  affected  if  the  "  open  book "  were  to  be 
"  opened  "  by  the  student  outside  of  "  these  institutions  ?"  Black- 
tballed  all  the  same?  Then  if  "the  prof essional knowledge  received 
at  these  institutions  does  little  more  than  open  the  book  to  the 
student  " —  which  I  readily  concede,  and  ask  why  so  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  it  —  and,  "the  effect  of  the  pedagogical  training  soon 
becomes  lost"  the  trained  teacher  falls  "to  the  level  of  the  one 
who  has  had  no  training,"  unless  the  studies  be  continued  after 
graduation.  O,  from  what  a  dizzy  height,  and  to  what  a  low  level  I 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  is  the  only  parallel  which  now  occurs  to  me  — 
and  his  could  not  compare  in  magnitude  with  that  of  "  the  average 
American  teacher,"  whose  ignominious  fall  \a  so  dramatically  por- 
trayed by  the  distinguished  "  expert"  (?). 

"  The  superintendent  in  large  part  makes  the  teacher."  This  is 
a  saving  clause,  for  the  superintendents  are^  as  a  class,  able  to  secure 
some  pretty  good  work  from  very  inferior  material,  if  the  state- 
ments regarding  the  "  a.  A.  t."  are  true.  I  candidly  believe,  my- 
self, that  a  large  majority  of  them  are  able  to  judge  fairly  well  of 
the  work  done  by  their  teachers  and  in  their  schools ;  and  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  type  of  superintendents  predominating  as  delineated 
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by  the  distinguished  layman  who  has  criticised  unsparingly  the  entire 
"  system  "  and  it«  elemental  factors.  On  the  conti*ary,  I  think  the 
meager  salaries  attached  to  the  various  offices  —  meager,  at  least  in 
comparison  with  the  necessary  work,  and  with  other  oflfices  requir- 
ing a  similar  intellectual  equipment  —  must,  per  se^  speak  for  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendents. 
Let  us  give  them  theii*  just  dues,  before  the  public — and  even  if 
we  dispute  the  statement  that  the  forces  with  which  they  deal  are 
so  weak,  ignorant  and  incompetent,  let  us  not  blame  the  superin- 
tendents (in  general)  that  even  a  small  proportion  are  so  I  We  can 
be  junt  even  if  we  can  not  afford  to  be  generous. 

Again  we  read,  on  page  143,  "That  the  average  American 
teacher  is  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  that  the  normal  school  in- 
fluence is  soon  lost  unless  she  is  inspired  and  instructed  by  the  su- 
perintendents after  she  has  received  her  appointment,  is  shown  very 
clearly  in  Boston,  where  such  unfavorable  influences  as  politics 
and  '  pulls '  are  at  a  minimum  and  the  number  of  supervisors  is 
sufficiently  large." 

I  have  not  found  the  Boston  teachers  in  such  leading  strings  and 
pinafores  as  to  justify  any  such  absurd  caricature  of  their  profes- 
sional and  intellectual  status  ;  but  neither  have  I  found  it  true  of 
the  "average  American  teacher"  anywhere  between  the  two 
oceans  ;  and  I  believe,  candidly,  that  over-control  and  supervision 
o/f  the  teacher  would  be  nearly  as  bad  for  her  as  is  the  same  thing 
for  children.  Teachers  need  individuality  —  and  they  have  it 
largely,  if  the  judgment  of  one  of  them  may  be  pitted  against  this 
hypercritical  censor  of  the  Public  School  System,  the  parents,  the 
boards  of  education,  the  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers, 
each  of  which  in  turn  has  teen  arraigned  as  the  cause  of  all  error 
and  weakness  in  the  schools,  the  obligation  and  responsibility  seem- 
ing to  shift  from  one  to  the  other  according  to  the  writer's  mood. 
Verily,  with  so  many  targets,  some  one  ought  to  be  liit,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  practice,  even  if  the  ammunition  is  light  —  but  as  I 
haven't  found  a  long  list  of  killed  or  wounded,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
recovery  from  the  deadly  shock  may  be  speedy,  the  reaction  certain^ 
and  that  in  process  of  time  our  schools  may  be  persuaded  to  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  regardless  of  all  "  persons  "  possessing^ 
pessimistic  proclivities. 
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THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  SHAKESPEARE   WITH  MR. 
"  W.  H:'  and  the  DARK  LADT. 

PROP.  LEVERBTT  W.    SPRING,    WILLIAMS   COLLEGE,  WILLIAMSTOWN,  B4ASS. 

IT  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare 
rest  on  a  substantial  basis  of  facts.  Recent  investigations 
seem  to  have  practically  settled  this  point,  and  these  "  sugared  " 
epistles  are  to  be  regarded,  hot  as  exercises  in  imaginative  com- 
position, but  as  veritable,  autobiographic  confessions.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  once  mysterious  Mr.  "W.  H."  to  whom  the 
sonnets  were  dedicated  and  to  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
of  them  were  peraonally  addressed,  was  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
nephew  of  Sir.  Phillip  Sidney,  and  that  the  Dark  Lady,  whom  the 
remaining  twenty-eight  chiefly  concern,  was  the  notorious  Mrs. 
Mary  Fitton,  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

That  very  considerable  elements  of  exaggeration  enter  into  these 
Shakespearean  confessions  is  plain  enough.  The  sonnet  of  the  six- 
tenth  century  was  a  favorite  vehicle  for  the  protestations  of  lovers 
— ^for  the  utterance  of  their  exaltations  and  despairs.  If  one  should 
take  these  passionate  outpourings  seriously,  he  would  suppose  they 
were  continually  vibrating  between  states  of  the  most  ecstatic  bliss 
and  of  the  most  profound  melancholia. 

But  when  we  ascertain  that  the  obscure  nomenclature  of  Shakes- 
peare's sonnets  stands  for  a  real  man  and  woman ;  when  we  learn 
somewhat  of  their  personal  history  and  find  unmistakable  references 
to  it  in  the  verse,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  on  reasonably  firm  ground 
in  spite  of  all  the  conventional  elements  of  unreality  that  infested 
the  sonnet  of  the  period,  and  are  confident  that  the  personality,  so 
effectually  concealed  behind  the  aiTas  of  the  drama,  cannot  alto- 
gether escape  us. 

Of  one  point  we  may  be  entirely  confident — nowhere  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  can  there  be  found  a  more  unselfish  and 
ideal  qonception  of  friendship  than  is  to  be  found  in  some  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets. 

**  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove.'* 


/ 
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Neither  lapse  of  time,  nor  absence,  nor  misfortunes,  nor  de- 
generacy in  the  character  of  the  friend  can  destroy  it.  "  Love's  not 
Time's  fool,"  but  abides  constant  and  true  "  even  to  the  edsre  of 
doom."  This  fervent,  self-sacrificing  unworldliness  stands  out  in 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  cold,  practical,  utilitarian  standards, 
which  prevail  in  Lord  Bacon's  celebrated  essay  on  friendship.  It 
is  the  contrast  between  the  affluence  of  summer  and  "  old  Decem- 
ber's bareness." 

Bacon's  intimacy  with  Toby  Matthew  appears  to  have  been  a» 
sincere  and  genuine  as  any  that  he  ever  formed  but  it  was  on  a  very 
matter-of-fact  basis.  Shakespeare's  affection  for  Mr.  "  W.  H."  on 
the  contrary  is  of  the  most  passionate  and  intense  sort.  "  Thou 
art  my  all-the-world "  he  exclaims  again  and  again  in  various 
phrase.  His  presence  alwa3rs  brings  happiness  and  his  absence 
pain.  When  they  are  separated  even  the  sleep  of  the  poet  is 
broken  by  visions  of  the  friend  which  mock  his  "  unseeing  eyes,"^ 
and  he  wishes  his  body  had  the  speed  of  thought  that  he  might 
leap  "  the  large  lengths  of  miles  "  lying  between  them.  It  is  only 
in  the  exaltations  of  his  devotion  to  Mr.  "  W.  H."  that  he  cares  for 
the  future  of  his  poems  or  even  seems  to  suspect  that  they  will 
have  a  future.  His  friend  will  live  in  his  gentle  verse,  "Which 
eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er  read."  The  immortality  of  the 
friend  is  of  more  concern  to  him  than  the  immortality  of  the  sonnet. 

What  was  it  in  Mr.  "  W.  H."  that  attracted  Shakespeare  so 
powerfully?  Without  doubt  the  superior  rank  of  the  nobleman 
had  something  to  do  with  the  fascination.  In  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth the  social  distance  between  an  earl  and  a  play-wright  wa» 
very  great  and  this  "  separable  spite  "  of  worldly  position  must  not 
be  left  out  of  the  count. 

Then  the  personal  beauty  of  Mr.  "  W.  H."  attracted  Shakespeare 
yet  more  strongly.  He  assures  us  that  in  neither  ancient  nor 
modern  times  has  it  been  approached — the  lovely  ladies  and  hand- 
some knights  of  the  past  being  merely  adumbrations  of  it ! 

But  if  the  friend  is  "  fair,"  he  is  also  "  kind  and  true."  Never 
before  have  these  traits  been  so  happily  blended  in  one  person* 
And  he  is  withal  the  source  of  the  poet's  intellectual  and  artistic 
inspirations  so  that  if  the  sonnets  are  worth  reading  and  please 
"  these  curious  days  "  it  is  because  Mr.  "  W.  H."  gave  his  invention 
light. 

Yet  the  course  of  this  true  love  did  not  run  smooth.  Two  seri- 
ous crises  appear  to  have  disturbed  it.     The  first  was  occasioned  by 
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the  advent  of  rivals  who  succeeded  in  temporarily  drawing  off  Mr* 
*'  W.  H."  from  the  poet.  How  will  he  then  cany  himself  and 
what  will  become  of  his  lofty  ideals? 

As  we  might  expect  the  poet  passes  through  various  moods, — 
moods  of  self-depreciation  when  he  bemoans  his  inferior  art,  when 
he  can  find  nothing  in  himself  worthy  of  love  and  cries  amen  to  all 
that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  his  rivals, — moods  of  criticism  and  de- 
fiance, when  he  compares  his  own  "true,  plain  words"  with  "the 
strained  touches"  of  his  rhetorical  competitors, — ^moods  of  re- 
nunciation and  surrender  when  he  is  ready  for  any  sacrifice  and 
will  promise,  if  that  will  please  Mr.  "  W.  H.,"  never  to  speak  his 
"  sweet,  beloved  name  "  again. 

But  there  was  another  and  a  more  serious  crisis,  Shakespeare 
had  become  intimate  with  the  Dark  Lady, — he  says  he  "loved  ber 
dearly," — and  it  was  none  other  than  the  peerless  Mr.  "  W.  H." 
who  supplanted  him  in  her  affections. 

At  first  the  poet  feels  that  for  this  greater  injury  no  adequate  re- 
pentance or  reparation  is  possible.  The  grief,  the  loss  will  be  his» 
whatever  may  be  said  and  done.  Yet  at  the  sight  of  tears  he  re- 
lents. They  "  ransom  all  ill  deeds."  Though  "  sourly  "  robbed 
he  is  driven  by  the  fervor  of  his  love  to  take  the  part  of  him  who 
did  the  wrong.  When  after  some  interruption  the  details  of  which 
are  unknown,  the  liaison  is  resumed,  the  poet  goes  so  fai*  as '  to  say 
that  this  new  theft  of  all  his  poverty  was  no  offence  on  the  ground 
that  he. alone  is  loved,  so  completely  and  absolutely  have  they  be- 
come one  person. 

After  all  the  pleas  of  defense  and  extenuation  have  been  heard^ 
the  friendship  of  Shakespeare  with  the  Dark  Lady  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  an  uncomfortable  affair.  It  presents  some  singular  con- 
trasts to  that  with  Mr.  "  W.  H."  though  the  two  are  suflSciently 
intertangled.  The  man  had  the  face  and  carriage  of  an  Apollo ;  to 
him  the  poet  owed  the  inspiration  and  success  of  his  verse  while 
the  woman  was  "  colored  ill,"  the  eye  noted  "  a  thousand  errors  "  in 
her  features,  and  her  touch  awoke  no  dormant  capacity  of  his 
genius.  Both  proved  unfaithful  but  the  man's  infidelity  seemed 
to  be  less  harmful  than  the  woman's — she  was  the  "worser  spirit 
*  *  *  to  win  me  soon  to  hell." 

We  are  glad  that  this  second  friendship,  when  he  stopped  to 
think  about  it,  appears  to  have  puzzled  Shakespeare  himself.  He 
was  not  blind.      On  the  contrary  he  saw  things,  at  least  in  some 
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moods,  very  much  as  they  were,  and  realized  fully  that  his  nobler 
part  had  been  betrayed  by  what  he  called  "  insufficiency."  But, 
while  the  fever  of  passion  did  not  obscure  the  operations  of  his  in- 
tellect, it  certainly  led  his  reason  captive.  Neither  his  five  wits 
nor  his  five  senses  are  a  match  for  his  foolish  heart.  Such  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  fascination  that  the  '*  worst "  of  the  Dark  Lady  "  all 
best  exceeds." 

What  shall  we  say  of  these  two  friendships  ?  What  light  do 
they  throw  upon  the  chaiticter  and  personality  of  the  great 
dramatist  ?  Unquestionably  they  disclose  a  serious  lapse  in  morals 
for  which  we  have  no  defense  to  offer.  Then  is  it  not  unmanly, 
does  it  not  show  a  lamentable  want  of  spirit  and  self-respect,  to 
condone  offences  like  those  of  Mr.  "  W.  H."  and  the  Dark  Lady? 
The  general  verdict  of  the  Avorld  would  probably  be  against 
Shakespeare,  but  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  friendship  which  is 
glorified  in  the  sonnets, — the  friendship  that  '^altei-s  not  with 
Time's  brief  hours  and  weeks,"  even  when  the  friend  changes — 
forgiveness  can  hardly  be  considered  a  simple  matter.  '^Love 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind." 

Looking  at  Shakespeare  through  the  medium  of  liis  friendship 
with  Mr.  "  W.  H."  and  the  Dark  Lady  we  may  be  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  lacked  power  of  will.  Very  well, — from  an 
ethical  standpoint  a  larger  infusion  of  it  would  be  desirable,  but 
might  not  the  sensible  stiffening  and  rigidity  of  mould  likely  to  fol- 
low have  abridged  and  impoverished  the  artist  ? 


ROSBS. 


HELEN   L.    CARY.  i 

I 

Thou,  I  love  thee  !  cool,  dim,  green  and  carmine  — 

Creamy,  pure  white,  and  frail  pink  deepening  down. 
Rare  mingling  forms  and  perfumed  colors  mingling  — 

O,  sweetest,  soundless  music  that  can  drown 

All  feelings  save  this  longing  thou  dost  make 

Toward  —  1  know  not  what ! —  Art  thou  a  key 
To  ope  the  door  of  the  mysterious  life  ! 

Whose  fire  leaps  into  my  heart  through  thee  ? 

Ah  I  now  I  know  the  secret  of  thy  power  ! 

Poem  of  Nature  I  the  Promethean  fiame  — 
The  infinite  thought  breathes  in  thy  perfect  beauty, 

And  writes  on  thee  the  glory  of  a  Name ! 
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{Concluded. ) 

E.  P.    POWELL,    CLINTON,   N.    Y. 

OUR  smaller  colleges  also  labor  under  the  extremest  forms  of 
the  diflSculty  of  a  transition  age.  They  are  compelled  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  larger  colleges  in  the  direction  of  science, 
in  the  place  of  exclusively  classical  and  belle-lettre  studies.  But 
for  the  time  being  this  results  in  practically  two  Faculties  in  one ; 
men  of  very  diverse  training,  and  not  the  closest  sympathies,  com- 
pelled to  co-operate.  This  difficulty  will  be  to  a  great  extent  obvi- 
ated when,  in  course  of  time,  there  are  none  left  who  do  not  have 
more  or  less  training  in  sciences.  Biology  and  psycho-physics  will 
•  €nter  we  hope  ere  long  into  the  training  of  every  teacher. 

By  easy  stages  we  have  passed  into  an  era  of  specialism.  Our 
smaller  colleges  are  divided  now  into  two  gioups  of  students ; 
those  pursuing  essentially  the  old  classical  course,  and  those  who 
have  selected  a  few  studies  called  electives.  The  new  danger  is 
as  great  as  the  old.  The  old  method  was  inconsiderate  of  individ- 
uality; it  turned  out  scholars  in  platoons.  Enough  has  been 
written  on  this  evil  since  Youmans  and  a  few  more  began  a  refor- 
mation. But  our  smaller  colleges  are,  so  far,  unable  to  stay  the 
drift  towaj^d  the  opposite  mischief  of  specialism.  A  large  percent- 
age of  our  young  men  now  select  such  electives  as  seem  to  promise 
pleasure,  or  ease,  or  in  college  parlance  "  softs."  This  is  done 
without  a  strong  bias  in  any  direction ;  without  judgment  and 
without  judicious  advice.  The  group  system  should  be  at  once 
applied  with  vigor  to  restrain  students  within  rational  bounds  and 
prevent  mental  dissipation.  This  topic  I  can  barely  touch  upon. 
It  is  receiving  the  deepest  consideration  in  our  universities ;  but 
our  smaller  colleges  are  still  in  the  throes  of  loose  electicism. 

While  the  supreme  problem  of  moral  education  is  drawing  the 
attention  of  our  ablest  minds,  and  the  press  is  teeming  with  vol- 
umes that  aim  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  ethical  training,  our  col- 
leges and  universities  cannot  escape  the  consideration  of  several 
questions  pertaining  to  this  issue.  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
whole  prize  system?  What  with  the  honor  grading?  Are  the 
present  methods  of  stimulating  study,  productive  of  pure,  gener- 
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ous,  manly  character  ?  Have  we  not  set  the  boys  on  a  chase  after 
honoi-s,  until  they  are  losing  sight  of  honor  ?  Not  a  few  would  be 
glad  to  see  all  prizes  abolished.  Conversing  with  the  best  men 
of  class*aft€r  class  of  graduates,  I  find  there  is  a  conviction  that 
more  mischief  than  good  comes  from  this  sort  of  stimulants.  The 
ambition  to  take  a  prize  overrides  the  ambition  for  a  well-devel- 
oped mental  power.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
fraud  is  practiced,  we  must  consider  that  prizes  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  envy  and  discord ;  and  that  the  depressing  influence  of  a. 
lack  of  success  far  outweighs  the  impulse  given  to  the  few  by  suc- 
cess. The  minds  of  the  students  are  intent  not  on  achievement 
and  knowledge,  but  on  compensation  for  trying  to  secure  knowl- 
edge. But  a  prime  question  is  whether  many  do  not  require  re- 
wards, as  others  need  penalties.  On  this  question  we  must  not 
take  the  opinion  of  those  wedded  to  the  old  plan,  and  who  hava 
really  never  investigated  the  system  without  prejudice.  Those 
who  best  know  human  nature  will  be  slow  to  believe  we  cannot 
lead  pupils  zealously  to  pursue  knowledge  for  the  pleasure  of  it. 
I  believe  the  whole  prize  system  to  be  vicious ;  and  that  our  small 
colleges  are  overloaded  with  petty  baubles  of  honors.  Meanwhile 
the  higher  conception  of  the  honor  of  mental  power  and  intellec- 
tual beauty  are  lost  sight  of.  The  emptiest  of  glories  are  the  col- 
legiate degrees.  A  few  of  our  colleges  have  largely  unloaded 
themselves  of  factitious  honors,  and  grading  of  questionable  jus- 
tice and  more  questionable  value ;  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  very  worst  feature  of  this  business  is 
the  lack  of  faith  in  the  inherent  delight  of  the  pursuit  and  attain- 
ment of  knowledge ;  and  the  failure  to  comprehend  that  the  mind 
can  find  no  pleasure  equal  to  wisdom.  It  is  an  error  that  vitiates 
all  that  can  be  undertaken. 

I  pass  to  another  class  of  difficulties,  three  in  number.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  while  co-education  is  the  conviction 
of  our  generation,'  it  remains  impossible  for  the  smaller  colleges,  at 
least  with  any  promptitude  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  practice.  * 
I  believe  the  majority  of  our  professors  believe  in  co-education, 
and  look  to  it  as  a  solvent  for  a  very  large  part  of  collegiate  tradi- 
tional disorder.  Richter's  assertion  that  one  girl  will  restrain  and 
humanize  a  room  full  of  boys,  and  that  the  presence  of  boys  is 
equally  advantageous  to  girls,  is  a  proposition  sustained  by  facts. 
Humanity  is  dependent,  in  all  cases,  on  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
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complementary  sexes.  All  of  our  experience  shows  that  family 
life  is  neverjso  complete  as  when  brothers  and  sisters  are  co-opera- 
tive in  studies  and  work.  Cloister  life  was  the  one  grand  excep- 
tion to  confidence  in  nature.  Unfortunately  our  colleges  have  an 
inheritance  from  the  medieval  monastery;  and  our  girls'  semina- 
ries from  the  medieval  nunnery. 

The  fact  that  our  colleges,  on  the  way  from  the  monastery^ 
passed  through  a  period  of  special  service  to  the  church ;  and  in 
America  were,  for  two  hundred  years,  founded  mainly  to  educate 
young  men  to  be  preachers,  has  left  with  us  some  unfortunate  tra- 
ditions. While  the  peculiar  and  emphasized  changes  of  the  last 
fifty  years  have  been  of  a  scholastic  sort,  our  college  Presidents- 
have  been  selected  largely  from  ecclesiastical  affiliations.  *The 
drift  has  been  to  secularize  the  college ;  while  the  administration 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  ministers  of  the  churches.  I  believe 
that  in  most  cases  these  men  have  been  admirable  selections,  far 
better  than  they  have  received  credit  for  being ;  but  they  could 
not  grasp  the  situation  in  time  to  avoid  disaster.  A  minister  has, 
during  his  pastoral  relations,  close  affiliations  with  ministerial  as- 
sociations ;  his  mind  is  most  familiar  with  theological  topics  ;  he 
loves  preaching,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  pastor.  But  our 
colleges  are,  or  ought  to  be,  educational  institutions:  Their  ad- 
ministrators should  comprehend  the  scope  and  spirit  of  modem 
educational  work  ;  they  should  feel  with  leading  educators ;  above 
all  they  should  not  bring  the  flavor  and  atmosphere  of  a  sect  about 
a  college.  But  it  is  the  painful  history  of  our  smaller  colleges  ta 
have  been  unable  in  all  cases  to  secure  men  by  training  broad 
enough,  and  strong  enough,  to  come  under  our  definition.  While 
learning  what  his  position  really  demands  of  him,  the  most  able 
President  gets  into  complications,  and  is  unhoraed.  A  minister 
who  is  not,  or  has  not  been  a  practical  educator,  is  almost  sure  to 
assume  a  ministerial  role,  and  place  emphasis  on  matters  that  do 
not  concern  education.  There  have  been  and  are  some  eminent 
exceptions. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  difficulty  with  which  many  of 
our  smaller  colleges  are  now  vainly  stiuggling;  a  difficulty  which 
has  been  met  by  every  one  of  our  larger  institutions,  in  some  peri- 
od of  its  career.  I  refer  to  an  unworkable  body  of  trustees. 
The  plan  of  governing  an  institution  of  learning  wisely  by  a  body 
of  men  scattered  over  a  whole  State,  or  the  United  States,  has. 
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proved  a  failure.  Still  worse  is  this  plan  when  the  body  is  self- 
perpetiiating,  and  the  members  elected  for  life.  If  a  plan  were 
devised  purely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  inefficiency  this  one 
could  bravely  challenge  all  others.  To  secure  a  quorum  is  a  he- 
roic task,  not  always  accomplished  in  the  most  vital  passages  of  an 
institution.  I  have  in  mind  a  very  recent  occurrence ;  when,  af- 
ter an  interregnum  of  two  years,  one  of  our  old  and  notable  col- 
leges had  secured  at  last  an  executive,  he  was  met  at  his  first  ses- 
sion with  the  trustees,  with  no  quorum.  The  result  of  the  system, 
and  its  incidents  is  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion entirely  on  the  President.  He  is  saddled  at  the  outset ;  while 
into  the  panniers  across  his  back  we  all  jump,  and  demand  that  he 
carry  us  to  the  front  of  a  struggling  crowd  of  universities  and  col- 
leges. The  history  of  many  of  our  colleges  might  be  written  as 
the  hunt  to  get  Presidents,  and  hunting  them  out  afterward. 
Nothing  can  ensue  but  friction  and  failure.  The  most  important 
problem  with  our  colleges  is  the  trustee  question.  In  many,  if  not 
in  most  cases,  men  are  elected  with  no  serious  consideration  of 
their  qualifications.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  qualities  need- 
ful a  hundred  years  ago,  at  present  a  trustee,  to  be  of  value,  must 
be  first  of  all  well  acquainted  with  modern  education,  and  the  pro- 
gress made  year  by  year  in  pedagogical  science.  We  cannot  run 
our  colleges  on  the  curriculum  of  fifty  years  ago,  or  even  twenty 
years  ago.  The  available  trustee  must  also  know  thoroughly  the 
institution  he  helps  to  govern.  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  are 
more  totally  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  with  the  faculty  and 
students  than  those  of  us  who  judge  only  on  general  principles.  I 
know  trustees  who  for  five  years  have  not  seen  the  college  over 
whose  destinies  they  gravely  are  supposed  to  preside.  They  know 
nothing  of  any  system  of  education  that  dates  this  side  of  the  rise 
of  the  sciences ;  and  for  the  life  of  them  could  not  define  biology, 
or  tell  us  whether  botany  and  zoology  are  cognate  studies.  The 
remedy  has  been  various,  where  any  remedy  at  all  has  been  under- 
taken. In  most  cases  the  alumni  have  been  given  a  larger  share 
in  determining  the  college  government.  Boards  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  smaller  number,  and  made  more  local  in  character.  A 
recent  change  that  has  been  chronicled  makes  the  governing  body 
to  consist  of  but  thirteen  members ;  seven  of  them  being  self -per- 
petuating, and  five  being  elected  by  the  alumni.  Electing  for  life  * 
involves  the  difficulty  of  often  having  superannuated  members,  un- 
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able  even  to  be  present.  At  one  time  there  were  four  hopelessly- 
disabled  men  on  the  Board  of  one  of  our  smaller  colleges,  that  was 
struggling  for  a  precarious  perpetuity.  Twenty  or  thirty  members 
constitutes  an  unwieldy  body;  and  increases  the  "no  quorum"" 
probabilities.  In  fact  our  colleges  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of 
calling  into  action  the  best  informed,  best  business  men  of  the 
alumni;  in  the  very  prime  of  their. lives.  They  should  never  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  years  to  exceed  ten.  The  faculty  should  be- 
plastic  to  the  times ;  but  above  all  the  trustees.  Trustees  should 
be  required  to  visit  the  institution  at  stated  periods ;  hold  their 
councils  in  its  Halls  ;  be  open  to  the  appeals  or  statements  of  the 
heads  of  teaching  departments  ;  or  vacate  their  seats  by  the  very- 
fact  of  such  neglect.  A  non-resident,  non-visiting,  non-interested 
board  of  ofi&cials  is  disastrous.  Bank  accounts  of  presumable 
length ;  generosity  even  ;  and  soundness  of  belief,  cannot  compen- 
sate for  ignorance  of  the  college  and  absence. 

The  history  of  our  colleges  has  shown  that  whenever  any  insti- 
tution has  proved  its  ability  to  front  well  with  the  age,  and  to 
grapple  with  the  advanced  problems  of  the  times,  money  has  not 
been  lacking  to  furnish  the  material  power.     In  many  cases  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  timidity  to  venture  forward.     There  is  need 
of  very  positive  trust  in  the  popular  sentiment.     The  people  soon 
outgrow  the  old  in  education,  as  in  art  and  industries ;   they  are 
quick  to  detect  the  best  of  the  times.     "  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,"  is  a  rule  that  we   cannot   afford   to   overlook.     A   million 
without  enteiprise — educational  enterprise — is  soon  wasted.     One 
half  our  smaller  colleges  have  formed  a  habit  of  living  '*  from  hand 
to  mouth."     The  benevolent  dare  not  trust  them  with  their  funds, 
because  it  is  justly  desired  by  every  one  that  his  money  shall  ac- 
complish a  maximum  of  good. 

Subterfuges  to' conceal  the  lack  of  progressive  enterprise  do  not 
any  longer  secure  the  desired  results.  It  is  quite  too  easy  to  gi-ant 
degrees  of  honor.  They  are  already  as  common  as  martial  titles 
in  the  South  West.  Competition  has  veiy  nearly  covered  the 
field.  Doctorates  are  a  drug.  The  ablest  men  either  refuse  them 
altogether,  or  are  ashamed  to  receive  them  of  the  lesser  institutions. 
Denominational  appeals  are  seldom  of  any  real  value — more  often 
are  a  serious  detriment.  There  is  not  a  strong  denominational 
college  or  university  in  existence  that  does  not  mainly  rely  for  its 
patronage  on  its  teaching  ability ;   its  breadth  rather  than  its  nar- 
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rowness.  A  college  that  is  not  broad  enough  for  all  real  scholars 
cannot  rally  its  alumni.  A  small  college  must  also  have  a  local 
constituency  ;  this  can  almost  never  be  of  an  exclusive  or  sectari- 
an sort.  A  college  that  belongs  to  a  church  must  also  in  some 
way  belong  to  the  people  ;  and  they  must  so  feel  the  relation. 

The  problem  confronting  our  smaller  colleges  is  not  only  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  solve,  but  it  is  growing  more  complex.  The  tendency 
is  to  grow  up  a  number  of  larger  institutions,  with  constantly  in- 
creasing facilities,  while  other  institutions,  some  of  them  once  rel- 
atively prominent,  remain  at  a  standstill.  The  relative  power  and 
rank  of  these  smaller  colleges  Is  lower  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  abimni  are  rallied  with  more  difficulty.  What 
is  to  be  their  future  ? 


VOICE  CULTURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

DB.    Z.    RICHARDS,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

YOICE  is  the  utterance  of  sounds,  by  the  use  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  the  human  family ;  though  al- 
most all  animals  have  sound  organs. 

Speech  is  the  utterance  of  sounds,  which  represent  names, 
thoughts  and  ideas ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  human  beings  alone. 

The  vocal  organs  are  located  in  the  larynx,  or  upper  part  of  the 
wind-pipe,  or  trachea.  The  laryngeal,  or  vocal  organs,  are  chiefly 
the  vocal  chords,  which  are  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  membra- 
neous ligaments,  stretched  across  the  larynx,  in  such  a 
way,  that  when  the  air  is  forced  from  the  lungs,  through  the  lai^ 
ynx,  the  chords  are  made  to  vibrate,  like  the  strings  of  a  violin ; 
and  produce  the  sounds  of  the  voice. 

By  an  all-wise  providence,  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the 
mouth,  are  so  made,  that  they  can  modify,  and  vary  the  sounds  as 
they  issue  from  the  mouth. 

There  is  hardly  any  faculty  of  the  human  body  which  shows 
more  conclusively,  that  our  bodies  are  the  product  of  an  all-wise 
designing  mind,  than  the  vocal  organs.  Here,  the  small,  delicate 
membranes,  in  the  larynx,  not  an  inch  long,  can  be  so  vibrated, 
that  by  the  variation  of  their  tension  one  ffth  of  an  inch,  two  oc- 
taves, or  more,  in  a  man's  voice,  or  twelve  full  tones,  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  and  24  distinct  semitones  can  be  given. 
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The  voice  has  been  so  trained,  that  the  cultivated  ear  can  distin- 
guish five  variations  in  each  semi-tone ;  thus  making  the  voice 
Kjapable  of  120  distinct  sounds,  by  varying  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
ohord  one  fifth  of  an  inch. 

This  shows  that  one  of  these  120  sounds,  or  tones,  with  almost 
innumerable  modulations,  can  be  made  distinct  to  the  human  ear ; 
xesults  which  are  infinitely  beyond  all  human  skill. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  reference  to  vocal  tones  in  music ;  but  as 
Tocal  tones  in  language  or  in  reading  and  speaking,  are  of  much 
more  practical  importance  to  humanity,  than  those  in  music,  it  is 
very  important  that  all  our  youth  should  thoroughly  understand 
the  nature  and  use  of  all  the  elementary,  vocal  sounds  of  our  lan- 
:guage. 

Of  course,  these  vocal  sounds  are  produced  by  the  same  organs 
AS  the  musical  sounds ;  but  differ  from  them,  by  the  modulations 
which  they  receive  from  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the 
mouth.  They  are,  however,  greatly  modified  and  improved  by 
culture  and  proper  use ;  quite  as  much,  as  are  musical  sounds. 

This  culture  should  be  given  by  the  instruction  received  in 
the  exercises  of  reading  and  of  speaking;  when  the  subjects  of 
enunciation,  articulation  and  pronunciation,  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered. 

True  enunciation  is,  so  to  speak,  the  diatonic  scale  of  good 
reading  and  speaking.  Until  the  sounds  of  this  scale  are  fully 
mastered,  no  one  can  become  a  good  reader  and  speaker,  or  a  good 
talker ;  any  more  than  he  can  become  a  good  singer  without  mas- 
tering the  scales  of  music. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  certain  American  aspirant  for  a  thorough 
musical  education  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
skill  and  training  of  one  of  Europe's  best  singers. 

For  the  first  year,  his  singing  teacher  kept  his  pupil  upon  the 
sounds  of  the  musical  scale ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupil 
hinted  to  his  master  that  he  would  like  to  begin  to  read  music ; 
when  his  teacher  said  to  him,  he  must  continue  his  training  upon 
the  sounds  of  the  scale. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  pupil  said  to  his  teacher, 
"Surely,  I  ought  to  begin  to  read  music,  now,  if  I  ever  do."  But 
his  teacher  coolly  replied,  "  You  must  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
ficale,  one  year  longer." 
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The  somewhat  disheartened  pupil  resumed  his  tasks  upon  the 
scale,  for  another  year ;  and  at  the  close,  he  said,  "  Now,  surely,  I 
ought  to  begin  to  read  music." 

The  master  replied,  "  You  can  nbw  read  any  kind  of  music.  I 
have  finished  my  instructions :  go  back  to  your  country,  and  be 
not  afraid  to  take  up  any  kind  of  music.'* 

So  far  as  the  use  of  the  human  voice  is  concerned,  in  reading  or 
speaking,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  who  are  obliged  to  listen  to 
the  English  language,  if  all  our  youth  were  obliged  to  go  through 
a  similar  training  in  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language. 

If  the  present  imperfect,  barbarous  oral  use  of  our  language,  in 
almost  all  our  schools  of  learning,  and  elsewhere,  is  ever  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  a  thorough  training  of  the  voice  substituted,  which  will 
make  oral  reading  and  speaking  intelligible  an4  agreeable,  or  what 
it  ought  to  be,  some  method  of  voice  culture  must  be  adopted  by 
which  perfect  enunciation,  articulation  and  pronunciation  in  the 
use  of  the  elementary  sounds  is  to  be  taught  and  mastered  by 
teachers  as  well  as  pupils. 

At  present,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  teacher  in  fifty  is 
suflBciently  master  of  all  the  elementary  sounds  to  teach  and  ex- 
emplify them,  as  they  never  do  exemplify  them  correctly,  when 
they  talk,  or  read  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils. 

The  essential  requisites,  in  good  oral  reading  and  speaking,  are^ 
first,  distinctness  of  utterance;  second^  good  modulation,  proper 
emphasis  and  correct  pronunciation. 

Distinctness  of  utterance  requires  correct  Enunciation,  perfect 
articulation  and  good  pronunciation  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
refen'ed. 

There  are  about  41  distinct,  simple  and  compound  sounds,  easily 
recognized  in  the  formation  of  English  woi'ds.  By  a  free  and  rigid 
analysis  of  English  words,  some  investigators  make  more  than  41 
sounds,  and  some  make  less  ;  but  the  41  sounds  are  suflScient  to 
meet  all  the  demands  of  our  English  language. 

During  the  first  efforts  of  the  child  in  learning  to  speak,  he 
should  be  accustomed  to  hear  every  word,  so  uttei*ed  as  to  impress 
every  elementary  sound,  necessary  to  its  perfect  pronunciation 
upon  his  ear. 

At  the  same  time,  he  should  be  required  in  the  school,  to  enun- 
ciate every  sound,  in  every  new  word  which  he  learns  by  imitating 
'  his  teacher  until  he  is  able  to  properly  enunciate  every  one  of  the 
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41  sounds  as  soon  as  his  eyes  rest  upon  the  letter,  or  letters  which 
represent  the  sound. 

By  a  regular  pitictice  of  this  kind,  exemplified  by  the  teacher,, 
children  can  learn  to  give  these  sounds  more  readily  and  more  ac- 
curately, than  they  can  learn  the  musical  sounds  of  the  scale. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  this  teaching  and  practice  should  be  kept  up 
regularly  and  often,  until  the  pupil  gives  good  evidence  of  ability 
to  master  every  soimd  without  aid. 

After  the  pupil  has  acquired  some  skill  in  imitating  elementary 
sounds  and  word  sounds,  or  pronunciation,  he  should  be  regulaiiy 
exercised  in  articulating^  or  joining  the  sounds  as  they  may  be  re- 
quired in  words  and  syllables.  Any  word,  of  more  than  one  ele- 
mentary sound,  will  furnish  an  exemplification. 

To  secure  perfection  in  articulation,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  good  reading  and  speaking,  there  is  hardly  any  method 
more  effective  than  that  of  analyzing  each  word  into  its  true  ele- 
mentary sounds,  and  then  of  synthetizing  or  re-constructing  the 
word,  with  the  same  soimds  articulated. 

In  teaching  the  first  lesssons  in  reading,  this  exercise  should  be 
continued  with  all  new  words,  until  the  sounds,  in  each  word,  will 
be  suggested  at  sight,  as  readily  as  any  note  in  any  part  of  the 
musical  scale  will  suggest  its  right  sound. 

Let  it  always  be  understood,  that  at  regular  intervals,  while  the 
pupil  is  receiving  this  voice -training,  other  necessary  branches  of 
learning  should  be  just  as  carefully  taught.  Still,  it  should  be  ever 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  voice  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  and 
most  important  of  all  our  physical  faculties ;  and  that,  as  it  has, 
heretofore,  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  in  all  our  schools,  it 
should  now  have  a  fixed  and  prominent  place  in  every  elementary 
school  as  next  in  value  to  good  moral  training. 

As  distinctness  of  utterance,  or  of  enunciation  and  articulation, 
important  as  it  will  always  be,  is  somewhat  mechanical  in  its  ex- 
ecution, and  makes  no  large  demand  upon  the  mental  powers, 
the  vocal  powers  should  always  be  cultivated  with  special  reference 
to  the  intellectual  powers. 

Hardly  less  important  than  distinctness,  is  the  proper  modulation 
of  the  voice. 

In  the  utterance  of  language,  as  a  general  thing,  the  manner  in 
which  the  voice  is  modulated,  indicates  very  decisively  the 
reader^s  or  speaker's  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  language 
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uttered,  and  most  efifectually  impresses  that  meaning,  or  fails  to 
impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  all  listeners. 

The  tones  of  the  voice  can  be  so  modulated   that  they  will  indi- 
cate joy  or  grief,  pleasure  or  pain,  confidence   or  doubt,  etc. 

The  prophet,  Ezra,  and  his  assistant  readers  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  of  God,  are  said  to  have  read  the  Word  distinctly^  and  to  have 
given  the  sense  ;  that  is  they  so  modulated  their  voices,  as  to  im- 
press the  sense  or  meaning  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they 
could  clearly  understand  and  feel  the  truth ;  and,  as  if  this  was 
not  enough,  they  caused  them  to  understand  the  meaning  either 
by  repeating,  or  explaining,  or  illustrating  the  meaning. 
The  voice  can  be  modulated  in  several  ways  as  follows : 
1st.  By  varying  the  tone,  higher  or  lower,  with  reference  to 
the  key  note. 

2d.  By  changing  its  quality  —  making  the  tones  pure,  or 
smooth,  or  rough  or  harsh. 

3d.     By  changing  the  quantity  of  sound  ;  as  loud  or  soft. 
4th.     By  inflections  of  the  tone. 

5th.     By  monotone  —  or  using  the  same  tone  for  all  words. 
6th.     By  emphasis  —  or  by  giving  a  louder,  or  varied  tone  to 
the  more  important  word  or  words. 

All  these  modulations  are  to  be  governed  by  the  sense  or  mean- 
ing of  the  language  used,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  reader.  As  a 
general  thing  they  are  to  be  governed  by  customary  laws. 

By  common  consent,  these  laws  require  uniformity  of  modula- 
tion ;  so  that  certain  shades  of  meaning,  and  certain  emotional 
language,  will  require  uniform  modulation. 

AH  good  oral  reading  and  speaking  require  first :  distinctness 
of  enumeration,  and  of  articulation  of  all  words  and  terms,  and 
also  of  pronunciation. 

Second,  they  require  a  proper  modulation  of  voice  adapted  to 
the  meaning  of  the  language  used. 

Let  us  illustrate  modulation  of  voice  by  referring  to  the  famil- 
iar question,  "  Will  you  ride  to  town  today  ?" 

By  varying  the  tones  and  inflections,  this  question  may  have  six 
different  meanings.     Each  word  in  this  question  may  be  empha- 
sized by  the  inflections  of  the  voice  as  follows : 
Will  you  ride  to  town  today  ?     [or  to-morrow  ?1 


town  ? 

to  ? 


or  to  the  counfry  ?] 
'or  part  way?] 


ride  ?     [or  walk  ?] 

|or  will  your  sister?] 
\ov  have  you  no  will  ?] 


you  ? 

Will  ? 


r 
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But  it  may  be  that  some  adult  person  will  say  that  "  this  voice- 
culture  is  all  right  for  the  young  people  of  our  schools  ;  but  how 
shall  we  older  people  remedy  our  own  defects,  as  we  have  left  the 
schools  ?" 

The  remedy  is  at  hand,  for  all  who  are  ready  to  use  it.  Still,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  very  few  persons  whose  voices  and  ears 
have  not  been  properly  trained  in  childhood  and  youth,  will  ac- 
quire the  same  culture  and  skill  in  training  their  voices  now,  that 
they  would  have  done  in  their  youth. 

A  long  disuse  of  any  physical  power  is  destructive  to  the  power 
itself. 

The  eyeless  fish,  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  river,  have  places  for 
€yes,  tightly  closed  indeed  because  the  Cave  is  totally  dark,  and 
they  have  no  use  for  their  eyes.  Whether  or  not  the  eyesight  of 
these  fish  would  be  restored  if  they  were  to  be  removed  to  waters 
exposed  to  common  daylight,  no  one  has  yet  satisfactorily  shown. 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  an  adult,  unculti- 
vated voice  can  be  greatly  improved  by  use  and  good  training,  and 
in  some  cases  reach  a  high  degree  of  culture. 

The  best  way,  and  in  fact  almost  the  only  efficient  and  expe- 
ditious way  of  doing  this  desirable  work,  is  to  begin  by  practicing 
a  careful  and  correct  analysis  of  all  common  words  into  their  ele- 
mentary sounds. 

This  practice  should  always,  at  first,  be  under  the  direction  of 
one,  who  is  master  of  the  vocal  scale,  or  of  the  41  sounds. 

This  practice  should  also  include  enunciation  and  articulation 
and  pronunciation ;  and  it  should  be  continued  regularly,  until  all 
the  sounds  can  be  enunciated  and  articulated  correctly  and  easily. 

As  a  general  thing,  if  a  speaker  is  not  heard  readily,  the  demand 
is  made  at  once,  "  Speak  louder."  But  oftentimes,  and  generally 
increased  loudness  increases  the  indistinctness.  The  direction 
should  therefore,  be  "  enunciate,  and  give  every  sound  in  each 
word  clearly  "  ;  and  then  "  articulate,  or  join  the  sounds  distinctly, 
and  deliberately  "  ;  then  let  the  voice  be  properly  modulated,  and 
there  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  hearing  by  partially  deaf 
people. 
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SUNRISE  ON  THE  RIG  HI* 

PROP.    FRANKLIN    B.    8AWVKL,    GREENVILLE,    PA. 

ON  a  bright  day  late  in  July,  I  entered  Switzerland  by  way  of 
the  Rhine,  Baden,  Basle  and  Olten  to  Lucerne.  My  first 
taste  of  Alpine  scenery  was  a  moonlight  ride  in  an  observation  car 
from  Basle  to  Lucerne,  a  distance  of  fifty-nine  miles.  The  gib- 
bous moon  played  in  and  out,  up  and  down  among  fleecy  cloud- 
heaps,  and  the  black  cones  of  the  Juras,  with  soft  blue  sky-fields 
for  a  back-ground.  From  the  brakes  and  brambles  came  through 
the  open  windows  occasional  notes  and  snatches  of  song  of  the 
katydid,  the  only  genuinely  American  sound  afloat  that  evening ; 
and  a  gladdening  sweet  music  it  seemed. 

Upon  reaching  Lucerne  at  half  past  ten  I  hastened  to  rest.  At 
four  the  next  morning  I  was  aroused  by  the  breaking  of  a  thunder 
storm  with  its  stunning  peals,  vivid  lightnings  and  threatening 
crash  as  it  swept  around  and  among  the  snow-streaked  summits  of 
the  Lopperberg  and  Mons.  Pilatus. 

Everjrthing  around  Lucerne  is  instinct  with  life,  beauty  and 
strength ;  mountain  spires  shoot  up  on  the  south,  east  and  west 
and  wild  foaming  torrents  rush  down  the  "  Garden  of  the  Glac- 
iers "  fit  abode  of  Dryads  and  Naiads  ;  and  the  Thorwaldsen  "  Lion 
of  Lucerne  "  chiselled  into  the  broad  face  of  the  mountain.  And 
was  there  more  than  once  immortalized  in  art  such  pain  and  willing 
agony  mingled  with  such  divine  resignation.  Historical  ruins, 
tombs,  vales,  caves  and  cliffs  sacred  to  the  name  of  Tell  and  rich 
in  reminiscences  of  the  brave  Swiss  Guards  and  the  Hapsburghs. 

An  occasional  shower  with  broad  stretches  of  dreamy  sunshine 
between,  rescued  the  day  from  fatigue  and  monotony,  and  the 
whole  was  an  inspiriting  prelude  to  the  twofold  elevation  of  moun- 
tain-climbing. 

Promptly  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  I  left  the  Port  and  crossed  the 
lake,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  wide,  to  ascend  the  Righi, 

This  mountain  is  in  central  Switzerland  between  the  two  charm- 
ing lakes,  Zug  and  Lucerne,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
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beautiful  sunrise.  It  rises  abruptly  up  and  up  to  the  height  of 
nearly  five  thousand  feet.  This  is  no  marvellous  height  to  be  sure, 
but  from  its  isolation  and  vast  theatre-like  surroundings,  it  com- 
mands magnificent  views.  To  the  north-east  lies  a  narrow  plain, 
and  eastward  the  horizion  pushes  out  over  descending  crests  till 
lodged  among  the  foot-hills ;  close  on  the  south  and  around  through 
the  south-west  and  west,  spreads  an  amphitheater  of  mountain  and 
valley,  rising  row  after  row  till  crest  and  sky  meet. 

See  that  irregular  block  of  conglomerate  of  unknown  thickness, 
two  to  five  miles  broad,  and  seven  to  ten  miles  long,  with  one 
corner  buried  in  the  lakes  and  the  opposite  northeast  corner  tilted 
up  almost  a  mile  above  the  plain,  and  the  sharp  point  chipped  off 
to  a  level  top  not  larger  than  a  garden  spot!  That  is  Righi 
Mountain. 

But  to  the  sunrise.  I  ascended  from  Vitznaw  at  the  western 
foot  to  within  a  half  kilometer  of  the  top  and  lodged  for  the  night 
as  advised  by  a  guide.  The  next  morning  I  resumed  the  journey 
on  foot.  One  must  sleep  on  the  mountain  as  well  as  muse  there, 
for  the  dream  fugue  of  Alpine  slumber  is  a  mental  elixir,  as  well 
as  imagination's  paradise.  The  climb  was"  brisk,  through  crisp 
pure  air  and  quickened  by  an  exhilamting  expectancy,  just  the 
tonic  for  such  a  feast  of  eye  and  soul.  I  gained  the  summit  at 
three,  and  was  the  solitary  watcher  for  ten  minutes. 

The  mountain  breaks  off  abruptly.  Down,  down,  thi-ee  and  a 
half  thousand  feet,  vertically  below,  nestles  a  beautiful  lake  under 
the  overhanging  mountain.  Twilight  is  already  darting  fan-shape 
up  the  sky.  A  storm  in  the  night  had  swept  the  heavens  and  left 
the  sky  an  unbroken  dome  of  blue,  except  a  few  lagging  remnants 
— black-visaged  heaps — above  the  eastern  horizon  with  smaller 
ones  scattered  back  toward  the  north  and  south  waiting  to  unfurl 
their  fleecy  banners. 

An  increasing  stream  in  ones,  twos  and  fives  to  scores,  pours  up 
the  side,  up  the  crest,  and  out  of  hotels  and  inns,  till  more  than 
three  hundred  are  formed  in  eager  lines  and  groups  along  the 
dizzy  height  A  thousand  feet  below  bunches  of  leaden-clouds, 
with  one  edge  clinging  to  the  rocks,  are  unfolding  and  stretching 
across  the  mist-dotted  lake.  Daylight  is  just  lighting  up  the  slopes, 
plain  and  valleys,  clad  in  summer  beauty.  The  dark,  distant  west 
is  receding.     Each  moment  now  adds  new  interest  and  fresh  beauties. 
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Salesmen-and-women,  with  packs  of  many  sizes  and  shapes  arrive 
as  in  course,  and  spread  out  their  stores  of  laces,  embroideries, 
wood-carvings,  souvenirs  and  countless  trinkets,  while  with  equal 
zeal  and  promptness  the  trembling  tones  and  windings  of  a  genuine 
Alpine  horn  break  the  gathering  spell  with  weird,  wild  music  and 
expectant  gaze, — more  gaze  than  music,  and  more  expectancy  than 
enchantment.  Neither  incident  catches  the  growing  enthusiasm — 
not  even  the  fairy  echoes  from  the  adjoining  slopes.  The  lines 
sway,  but  soon  all  eyes  return  transfixed.  There  is  an  easy,  artful 
shifting  for  advantage  of  view,  but  no  demonstration.  A  kind  of 
spirited  calm !  No  noise  of  lashing  waves  below  or  distant  roar; 
no  measured  tread  or  crash  of  bursting  storm"  I  Only  the  rustle  of 
waking  Nature,  that  stillness  which  is  the  voice  of  power  and  im- 
mensity. 

The  hand  has  crept  once  around  the  dial,  and  time  is  now  to  be 
counted  by  quickening  pulse-beats. 

A  yellow  baud  appears  above  the  coii^ge  of  waiting  clouds, 
which  are  now  flushed  and  overflowing  with  crimson,  while  the 
margins  of  the  widening  rift  are  beaded  and  flecked  with  gold  and 
purple,  melting  into  silvery  flakes  of  whiteness.  The  moment 
arrives.  The  whole  scene  moves.  The  cloud-wings  lift  and  amid 
the  stillness  and  peering,  breathless  gaze  of  "^'that  eager  multitude, 
forth  into  the  deep  sky-meadows  beyond,  steps  the  King  of  Day. 

An  "  Ah  "  of  inexpressible  delight  goes  up  from  every  heart  and 
lip  as  a  sea  of  light  pours  over  one  hundred  twenty  miles  of  snow- 
fields  and  mountain  peaks,  green  slopes  and  leaping  cataracts,  and 
breaks  around  the  horizon  for  three  hundred  miles !  Thirteen 
crystal  lakes  in  full  view,  flash  and  sparkle  at  the  kiss  of  his  beam, 
and  a  score  of  towns  and  villages  awake  at  the  touch  of  his  ray. 

It  is  suniise !     Sunrise  on  the  Righi ! 
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EDITORIAL. 

WE  notice  that  State  Superintendent  Massey,  of  Virginia,  recent. 
ly  repeated  the  favorite  "  chestnut,"  that  all  the  great  men  in 
the  Republic  are  born  in  the  country.  In  this  the  good  superintendent 
is  under  the  same  delusion  that  seems  to  possess  the  majority  of  con- 
gressional worthies  from  his  own  section  and  the  new  portions  of  the 
west,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  that  the  old-time  rural  life  of  the  country 
is  still  the  dominating  power  in  the  Eepublic  and  is  the  great  reliance 
of  the  nation  for  preserving  the  integrity  and  purity  of  Republican 
institutions.  It  was  true  half  a  century  ago,  that  the  '^  weight  of  the 
meeting  "  was  located  on  the  farms,  and  the  few  cities  that  deserved 
the  name,  even  in  the  old  north-east,  were  dependent  on  the  open 
country  for  their  supply  of  fresh  human  material.  When  Horaxse 
Mann  began  his  educational  crusade,  certainly,  outside  a  few  favored 
cities,  the  facilities  for  popular  education  were  but  little  better  in  the 
towns  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  a  bright,  energetic  boy,  coming 
up  from  the  back-woods,  found  no  formidable  rivalry  among  the  city 
youth.  But,  certainly  to-day,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
north  of  the  old  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  things  are  not  as  they  used  to 
be.  Especially,  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  the  mighty  social 
revolution  that  is  bringing  in  the  modern  type  of  urban  civilization 
has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  that  even  the  people  of  those  great  states 
have  not  realized.  Today,  every  considerable  city  and  prosperous 
village,  in  at  least  twenty  American  states,  is  an  educational  center 
for  a  greater  or  less  extended  district ;  in  itself  a  proper  university,  in 
which  every  child  has  a  better  chance  for  an  all-round  training  in 
school,  church,  society  and  productive  industry  than  the  children  of  a 
wealthy  family  half  a  century  ago.  Meanwhile,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  drain  of  the  young  progressive  people  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  the  towns  has  steadily  lowered  the  quality  of  the  rural 
population,  leaving  behind  the  old  and  unenterprising  of  the  "native" 
people  and  pushing  in  a  lower  class  to  take  the  places  of  the  absent. 
As  a  result,  a  good  family  now,  in  the  open  country,  is  generally  com- 
pelled either  to  educate  its  children  in  a  school  a  generation  behind 
the  times,  or  send  them  away  from  home  at  large  expense. 

So,  when  the  country  boy  or  girl  now  a  days  goes  up  to  the  city  or 
industrial  center,  full  of  the  idea  of  rural  essential  superiority,  the 
twain  find  themselves  confronted  with  the  solid  column  of  city  young 
people,  trained  especially  for  the  uses  of  the  new  order  of  affairs  ; 
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their  "  corners  cut "  at  every  step.  The  more  enterprising  and  capa- 
ble avail  themselves  of  the  great  machinery  of  education  provided  by 
the  various  philanthropic  associations,  public  night  schools,  free  read- 
ing rooms,  lectures  and  churches  and,  often  as  otherwise,  owe  their 
final  success  to  this  training  acquired  in  the  city.  Meanwhile,  the 
towns  are  all  the  time  lifting  up  from  the  social  basement  story  multi- 
tudes of  children,  by  the  great  elevator  of  the  public  school,  graduating 
them  on  a  higher  plain  than  their  old  surroundings  and  sending  them 
forth  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  profit  all  over  the  country. 

These  facts  may  as  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  two  classes  of  people, 
who  now  are  engaged  in  the  hopeless  operation  of  "  butting  their  heads  " 
against  modern  civilization.  The  first  class  is  the  great  number  of 
excellent  city  people,  including  the  literary  guild,  social  reformers, 
etc.,  who  are  warning  and  entreating  young  America  to  keep  away 
from  the  city,  as  if  it  were  loaded  with  dynamite  and  ready  to  go  off 
when  jarred  by  the  blundering  footstep  of  a  ** country  bumpkin"  of 
•either  sex.  As  far  as  the  ordinary  temptations  of  youth  are  concerned, 
our  great  cities  are  now,  beyond  question,  a  safer  place  of  residence, 
for  all  save  the  evil-disposed,  than  the  little  hamlet,  and  small  vil- 
lages developed  by  the  railroads  and  local  industries  through  the  open 
country.  These  places  are  invariably  the  headquarters  of  the  "ofE- 
<jolor  "  population  of  large  neighborhoods,  without  police,  and  set  the 
type  for  a  general  "  free  and  easy  "  style  of  manners  and  habits,  out 
of  which  comes  a  ghastly  wreck  of  character.  The  slums  of  the  great 
<jity  are  as  surely  recruited  from  this  break-down  of  youthful  virtue  in 
the  open  country  as  from  home  production.  It  is  not  Boston,  but  the 
whole  of  Eastern  New  England  and  Canada  that  fills  the  lower  regions 
of  that  metropolis  with  thousands  of  unfortunates,  fleeing  to  cover 
their  shame  or  crime.  The  advice  that  should  be  given  to  our  country 
oousins,  if  they  wish  to  keep  their  children  at  home  is  to  "  awake  out 
of  their  sleep,"  cast  away  the  fond  delusion  that  Young  America  will 
'be  content  to  live  a  generation  behind  the  times,  improve  their  schools 
and  churches,  cultivate  a  more  attractive  and  refined  social  life  ;  and 
make  especially  the  country  village  what  it  could  be  made  by  the 
•expenditure  of  half  the  energy  and  brains  now  given  to  building  up 
the  cities.  The  late  Superintendent  Dickinson  of  Massachusetts,  by 
his  twenty  years'  work  at  the  improvement  of  the  country  schools  of 
the  state,  has  done  more  to  arrest  the  rush  to  the  city  and  reconcile 
progressive  young  families  to  rural  life  than  this  entire  crowd  of  sol- 
emn declaimers,  wealthy  ladies,  feather-weight  poets  and  half-baked 
journalists,  who,  comfortably  ensconced  in  city  opportunities  and  Inx- 
aries,  for  themselves  and  their  children,  are  making  the  air  vocal  with 
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the  laudation  of  '*  rural  felicity  "  for  the  benefit  of  ambitious  country 
youth. 

But  the  most  formidable  onset  on  the  new  civilization  is  the  final 
combinition  of  the  old-time  rural  life  of  the  country  to  arrest  the  on- 
coming of  the  new  order,  now  on  its  irresistible  march  toward  the  re- 
construction of  society  in  every  Christian  land.  To-day  the  public 
life  of  the  Republic  is  in  the  throes  of  a  conflict  between  the  old-time 
ideal  of  rural  American  life  and  the  new  type  of  urban  civilization. 
The  entire  south  is  still  dominated  by  the  ideas  and  ideals,  industrial,  so- 
cial and  civic,  of  a  passing  generation  and  is  still  *'8olid  "  on  every  ques- 
tion that  forces  an  issue  between  this  notion  and  the  new  order.  The 
new  states,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  with  large  bodies  of  people 
^'  native  "  and  naturalized,  are  in  the  same  condition.  The  congres- 
sional record  is  burdened  with  the  declamation  of  the  blatant  repre- 
sentatives of  this  side  of  the  national  life,  denouncing  every  thing 
characteristic  of  the  coming  civilization.  No  day  in  congress  passes 
without  the  presentation  of  a  score  of  bills,  any  one  of  which  would 
scuttle  the  Republic  and  leave  it  a  stranded  ship,  or  a  wrecked  stage 
coach,  mired  in  the  slough  of  a  last  century's  order  of  human  affairs. 
All  the  signs  of  public  life  point  to  a  coming  dissolution  of  political  par- 
ties and  are-organization  around  the  question, — '<  having  saved  the  Union 
in  a  great  civil  war,  what  sort  of  a  Republic  do  we  propose  to  make 
it  ?"  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  this,  the  final  and  radical  con- 
flict between  the  progressive  and  reactionary  forces  in  American  af- 
fairs. Sooner  or  later,  every  powerful  influence  in  the  country  that 
represents  an  old-time  European  or  primitive  American  ideal,  will  '<  get 
together,"  reinforced  by  the  entire  crowd  of  theoretic  socialism; 
spawned  in  the  old  world  as  a  natural  reaction  from  the  old  order,  but, 
here,  ready  to  strike  hands  with  its  ancient  enemy  to  fight  the  irre- 
sistible on-going  movement  of  our  characteristic  American  civilization. 
Now  is  coming  the  great  opportunity  of  the  educator  in  American  af- 
fairs. Every  city  and  village  in  the  land  should  now  become  a  Uni- 
versity ;  a  magazine  of  munitions  ;  a  headquarters  of  enlistment  for 
the  forces  of  the  new  civilization.  Fifty  years  ago,  only  one  man  in 
twenty  could  be  spared  from  the  labor  to  produce  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  for  work  in  the  upper  story  of  society.  Within  our  lifetime, 
one  in  five  can  be  thus  spared.  And  if  "  ten  righteous  men  "  could 
save  a  Sodom,  three  thousand  years  ago,  surely  the  twenty  in  every 
hundred  representatives  of  upper-story  civilization  in  the  United 
States,  to-day,  if  mindful  of  their  great  opportunity  and  inspired  by 
the  **  eternal  vigilance ''  which  is  the  price  of  all  good  things,  may  be 
trusted  to  "  see  that  the  Republic  receives  no  harm."  * 
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THE  sympathy  of  the  ciyilized  world  has  gone  out  to  the  little 
kingdom  of  Greece,  smitten,  in  the  midst  of  political  and 
financial  distress,  with  sudden  and  awful  disaster  by  earthquake.  As 
if  the  burdens  created  by  a  load  of  foreign  debt  and  a  crippled 
currency  were  not  enoiigh,  the  earth  has  opened  and  swallowed  up 
whole  towns,  slaying  hundreds  and  leaving  fifty  thousand  people 
homeless.  Throughout  the  region  of  romantic  association  about 
Parnassus  terror  reigns  supreme  and  in  Athens  the  people  sleep  in 
boats  or  carts  or  wherever  else  they  think  themselves  best  situated 
for  speedyfescape  from  falling  debris.  The  king  is  reported  to  be 
actively  engaged,  from  province  to  province,  in  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  cheer  and  aid  his  afflicted  people. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  in  this  hour  of  calamity  the  sympathy  of  the 
civilized  world,  so  much  of  whose  civilization  has  been  derived  from 
this  very  land  of  Greece,  should  manifest  itself  in  a  practical  and 
substantial  way.  An  appeal  has  gone  out  from  Professor  J.  Irving 
Manatt,  LL.  D.,  of  Brown  University  to  push  a  popular  subscription 
the  unit  of  which  shall  be  the  Greek  drachma  (20  cents)  for  the  re- 
lief of  these  unfortunate  people.  For  a  single  drachma  food  enough 
can  be  bought  to  support  an  entire  Greek  family  for  a  day.  How 
many  of  us  waste  more  than  that  every  day  ?  Already  Brown  Uni- 
versity has  pledged  over  ^350.  This  is  a  cause  that  will  appeal  with 
peculiar  force  to  cultivated  people  everywhere.  We  hope  that  it 
will  meet  with  a  generous  response  especially  from  those  interested 
in  the  study  of  Greek  ia  our  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  Pro- 
fessor Manatt  will  receive  any  contributions  that  may  be  sent  to  him 
and  will  see  that  they  are  forwarded  to  our  American  minister  at 
Athens,  Professor  Alexander,  who  will  distribute  them  so  as  to  be  of 
the  most  practical  service. 

IT  is  interesting  to  read,  in  the  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln^ 
what  Douglas  thought  of  him  at  the  beginning  of  their  great  joint 
debate.  He  characterizes  Lincoln  as  a  ''  kind,  amiable  gentleman  " 
but  desires  him  to  understand  that  not  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court, — that  court  which  gave  the  Dred  Scot  decision — 
would  feel  complimented  by  a  comparison  with  him ;  that  was  on  the 
Illinois  prairies  in  Aug.,  1858.  How  little  did  Douglas,  then  in  his 
senatorial  glory,  realize  what  the  future  held  for  his  stalwart,  great- 
hearted antagonist. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE. 
TENTH    MONTHLY    SYLLABUS    OF    THE    SECOND    YEAR. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  use  qf  Correspondence  Members, 

THE  work  of  the  Teachers'  International  Reading  Circle  for  the 
second  year  closes  with  this  syllabus.  The  written  work  of 
correspondence  members  will  be  returned  to  them  after  the  papers 
upon  this  syllabus  have  been  received  and  examined  by  the  Secretary, 
unless  a  note  accompanies  the  final  papers  saying  that  the  member 
does  not  care  for  the  return  of  the  monthly  written  work.  In  some 
cases  copies  may  have  been  retained  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
return  of  papers.  Certificates  will  be  issued  to  all  correspondence 
members  whose  written  work  has  been  -found  satisfactory.  The 
written  work  upon  this  year's  syllabus  should  be  sent  to  Newton, 
N.  J.,  and  all  correspondence  with  reference  to  the  work  for  next  year 
should  be  addressed  to  Teachers'  International  Reading  Circle^ 
1,  3  and  5  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 

For  members  who  have  pursued  the  brief  course,  the  advanced  or 
the  complete  course  of  reading  for  the  first  and  second  years,  the 
following  series  of  books  will  provide  the  third  year's  work.  New 
members  may  take  the  following  as  their  first  course,  or  they  may 
substitute  from  the  series  of  the  first  or  second  year  as  desired.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  the  number  of  books  specified  shall  be  studied  in 
each  year's  work,' though  the  order  of  books  as  regularly  given  is 
deemed  altogether  the  best  as  constituting  a  fairly  graded  series. 
Satisfactory  written  work  must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  ten 
monthly  syllabi  by  those  who  seek  the  certificates  of  the  International 
Circle,  and  such  work  must  be  continued  through  three  years  ta 
secure  the  diploma. 

COURSE  OF  READING  FOR  THIRD  YEAR. 

I.     Brief  Course. 

1.  Rousseau's  Emile,  edited  by  W.  H.  Payne. 

2.  Text  Book  in  Psychology,  by  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart,. 

translated  by  Margaret  K.  Smith  of  the  Oswego,  N.  Y.^ 
State  Normal  School. 

3.  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  by  Felix  Adler. 
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II.  Advanced  Course. 

4.  The  Education  of  Men,  by  Friedrich  Froebel,  translated  by 

W.  N,  Hailmann,  A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  LaPorte, 
Indiana. 

5.  School  Supervision,  by  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.D. 

III.  Complete  Course. 

6.  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities,  by  S.  S. 

Laurie,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

7.  The  Development  of  the  Intellect,  by  W.  Preyer,  Professor 

of  Psychology  in  Jena,  translated  by  H.  W.  Brown,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School. 

Full  circulars  of  these  books  and  of  the  other  books  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Series,  with  the  Teachers'  Course  of  Professional 
Beading  for  Home  Work  and  Reading  Circles,  prepared  by  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
upon  application  to  the  International  Reading  Circle,  1,  3  and  5  Bond 
St.,  New  York  City. 

I.    Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States.     Pages  326  to  385. 

96.  By  what  right  may  the  State  justly  require  the  attendance 

upon  school  of  those  who  are  of  school  age  ? 

97.  What  have  been  the  chief  obstacles   to  the   due   enforce- 

ment of  compulsory  attendance  laws? 

98.  What  has  been  the  general   order   of  development  of  the 

system  of  gradation  in  public  schools  ? 

99.  To  what  extent  should  the  Kindergarten  be  adopted  as  a 

part  of  the  public  school  system  ? 

100.  Upon  what  grounds  is  the  public  High  School  justly  sup- 

ported by  general  taxation  ? 

101.  Should  the  course  of  study  of  the  public  high  school  be 

organized  essentially  as  completing  a  public  school 
course,  or  as  preparatory  to  the  higher  course  of  College 
education  ? 

102.  How    does    the  public  provision    for  education  in  the 

Southern  states  now  compare  with  that  of  two  decades 
ago? 

103.  What  has  been  the  specific  work  accomplished  by  each  of 

the  four  women  whose  names  are  most  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  early  provisions  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  in  the  United  States  ? 

104.  How  does  women's  work  in  the  colleges  now  compare  with 

that  of  men? 
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105.  From  your  study  of  this  work  upon  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  what  do  you  consider  the  line 
of  our  greatest  progress. 

II.  Baldwin's  Applied  Psychology.    Pages  343  to  373. 

93.  Teaching  is  an  art,  based  upon  a  science,  and  having  its 

laws,  processes,  periods  and  methods. 

94.  The  central  idea  in  the  science  of  education   is   growth 

through  lawful  self-activity,  and  teaching  is  the  art  of 
promoting  this  growth  by  inducing  the  appropriate  self- 
activity. 

95.  The  laws  of  teaching  are  the  ways  in   which   the  teacher 

may  secure  the  right  self-effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

96.  The  teaching  processes  are  the  definite  ways  in  which  the 

teacher  must  have  the  pupil  proceed  in  order  to  learn. 

97.  Each  of  the  teaching  periods,  childhood,  boyhood,  youth 

and  early  manhood  has  its  special  characteristics  and 
requires  its  special  applications  of  the  teaching  laws  and 
processes. 

III.  Kay's  Memory  and  How  to  Improve  It.     Pages  289  to  327^ 

72.  What  characteristics  distinguish  local  or  verbal  memory 

from  the  higher  forms  of  rational  and  representative 
memory  ? 

73.  Upon  what  principle  of  memory  are  systems  of  mnemonics 

usually  constructed  ? 

74.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  cultivation  of  rational  memory 

to  be  based  ? 

75.  Upon  what  original  act  of  the  mind  does  the  strength  of 

representative  memory  depend  ? 

76.  How  are  the  sense-organs  and  the  muscles  concerned  in  this- 

form  of  memory  ? 

77.  How  do  persons  differ  as  to  memory  of  impressions   re- 

ceived by  seeing,  by  hearing  and  by  acting  ? 

78.  What  are  some  of  the   chief  applications  in  school-room 

practice  of  the  principles  of  memory  training  ? 

IV.  DeGuimps'  Life  and  Works  of  Pestalozzi.  Pages  399  to  432. 

84.  Pestalozzi  not  a  religious  man  until  subjected  to  severe 

adversity. 

85.  His  Christianity  shown  in  his  spirit  and  acts  rather  than 

in  profession, 

86.  His  acceptance  of  Christian  truths  more  and  more  definite 

and  complete  in  his  later  years. 
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87.  Pestalozzi's  philosophy  consisting  in  a  new   conception  of 

man's  nature  and  powers. 

88.  In  his  view  man  innately  possessing  all  moral,  physical 

and   intellectual   powers   in   germ  to  be  developed  by 
natural  means. 
89".    This  law  of  natural  development  by  the  action  of  inward 
foroea  determining  all  the  work  of  education. 

90.  In  moral  derolapment  each  individual  faculty  of  the  heart 

to  be  set  in  action  aa^ exercised,  by  arousing  appropriate 
feelings  and  desires. 

91.  In  physical  development  graduated  gf^minastic  exercises  to 

call  into  activity  the  various  powers  of  t)M  body. 

92.  Intellectual  development  to  begin   with  sense-impcession 

and  to  proceed  by  means  of  graded  exercise. 

93.  The  application  of  these  principles  of  development  in  the 

several  branches  of  study  would  constitute  Pestalozzi's 
Elementary  Method. 

v.    Pbetbr's  Thtb  Sknsbs  and  The  Will.     Pages  334  to  346. 

98.  Careful  observation  of  muscular  movement  needed  in  de- 

termining the  growth  of  will. 

99.  Inborn  movements  are  impulsive  when  conditioned  solely 

upon  organic  processes  in  the  central  nervous  organs. 

100.  Inborn  movements  are  reflexive  when  caused  by  external 

impressions. 

101.  Inborn  movements  are  instinctive  when  caused  by  external 

sensory  excitations  in  connection  with  activity  of  those 
central  nervous  organs  through  which  feelings  exist. 

102.  Willed  movements  are  not  possible  until  the  senses  are 

sufficiently  developed  to  produce  a  representation  if  the 
cause  of  perception. 

103.  Desire,  muscular  sensations,  voluntary  inhibition,  and  at- 

tention are  essential  to  a  perfect  activity  of  will. 

TI.     Langb's  Higher  Education  op  Women. 

(completed  in  Eighth  syllabus.) 

VII.  Morrison's  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings. 

(completed  in  Ninth  syllabus.) 
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University  Items,  England, 

THE  most  interesting  movement  in  English   Universities   at   the 
present  moment  is  that  for  establishing  special  courses  for  resi- 
dent graduates — or   "post  graduate  study"   in   the   words  of  the 
English  reports.     The  movement  began  at  Cambridge,  the  Council  of 
the  University  Senate  having  for  some  time  been  considering  the  sub- 
ject.   The  deliberations  were  brought  to  practical  conclusion  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Lawrence  of  Downing  College,  who  during 
a  visit  to  the  Exposition  became  familiar  with  the  plans  of  Chicago 
University.     The  report  of  the  Council  on  this  subject  states  "  that 
the  time  is  opportune  for  proposing  measures  designed  to  induce  ad- 
vanced students  to  avail  themselves  in  greater  numbers  of  the  advan- 
tages which  Cambridge  has  to  offer."     From  the  discussion  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  specially  desired  to  offer  inducements  to  the  grad- 
uates of  other  Universities  to  come  into  residence  at  Cambridge.     It 
was  proposed  to  create  two  new  degrees,  Bachelor  of   Letters  and 
Bachelor  of  Science ;   candidates  for  the  same  to  be  graduates  of  a 
**  recognized  university  "  who  should   matriculate  according  to  the 
present  statutes  and  ^*keep  by  residence  at  least   three  terms   (one 
year)  in  the  University."     The  requirements  as  to  matriculation  de- 
bar women  from  the  courses  should  they  be  established.     This  is  very 
generally  regretted  as  if  the  courses  were  open  to  women  they  could 
secure  a  Cambridge  degree  without  any  of  the   complications   that 
would  result  from  their  admission  to  the  time  honored  B.  A.  degree. 
The  latter  is  the  stepping  stone  to  the  M.  A.  degree,  which  carries  a 
Toice  in  the  government  of  the  University.     This  was  supposed  to  be 
the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  admitting  women  to  under 
graduate  privileges.     The  new  degrees  will  carry  no  rights  as  to  gov- 
ernment.     (See  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  February  6  and  20). 
The  corresponding  movement  in  Oxford  is  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  administration  to  make  this  University  as  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a  great  international  centre  of  advanced  study.      The 
Resolutions  as  to  graduates  courses  were  to  come  before  Congregation, 
May  8th.    They  provide  that  graduates  of  Oxford  and  other  persons 
of  approved  fitness  all  be  admitted  to  the  new  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Letters.    Residence  for 
three  years  is  required  for  the  courses.    Persons  securing  either  of 
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the  new  degrees  are  entitled  to  seek  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
The  final  action  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  two  Universities  on 
these  important  measures  is  awaited  with  deep  interest. 

Scotland, 

The  last  number  of  "  Education  "  called  attention  to  the  recent  ef- 
forts of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  secure  information  rela- 
tive to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  The  interest 
that  prompted  that  effort  has  affected  the  Universities  also.  Eklin- 
burgh  has  recently  instituted  lectureships  in  French  and  German. 
The  annual  income  of  each  is  $2000  and  the  appointments,  which  may 
be  renewed,  are  for  five  years.  Competition  for  the  new  positions  was 
very  keen.  The  successful  candidates  were  M.  C.  Sarolea  of  Belgium 
and  Herr  Otlo  Schlapp  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  is  known  both  as  a 
publicist  and  a  literary  critic.  He  was  formerly  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels  but  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  recent  political 
disturbances  in  that  institution. 

The  status  of  women  in  the  Scotch  Universities  continues  to  excite 
interest.  The  advocates  of  higher  education  for  women  .are  rejoicing 
that  the  Glasgon  silver  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  "  the  Relations 
between  Poetry  and  Philosophy  "  has  been  won  by  a  student  of  Queen 
Margaret,  the  college  for  women  incorporated  with  the  University. 
The  proposal  of  the  Universities  Commission  that  a  certain  number  of 
scholarships  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  competition  of  women  students 
is  not  favored  by  the  advocates  of  equal  privileges  for  both  sexes. 

Ireland.  The  Board  of  Dublin  University  are  moving  in  the  matter 
of  the  admission  of  women. 

Belgium. 

The  temporary  closing  of  the  University  of  Brussels  last  January 
was  an  event  so  unusual  that  it  should  be  noted  although  tardily.  The 
provoking  cause  was  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  students  who  re- 
sented the  treatment  of  M.  Elis^e  Reclus.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  the  eminent  geographer  is  identified  with  the  communistic 
movement,  and  is  for  this  reason  an  exile  from  France.  With  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  sentiments  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Brussels 
invited  him  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  geography  in  the  '*  School 
of  Social  Sciences."  Meanwhile  the  bomb  outrages  in  Paris  had 
caused  alarm  throughout  Europe  and  it  was  rumored  that  a  member  of 
the  Reclus  family  was  in  communication  with  Vaillant.  To  avoid 
disturbance  the  University  Council  decided  to  postpone  the  proposed 
lectures.     This  decision  inflamed  the  socialistic  students  and  precipi- 
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tated  the  very  disturbance  which  it  was  intended  to  avert.  Public 
demonstration  and  obnoxious  addresses  became  the  order  of  the  day ; 
expulsions  were  threatened  without  effect,  the  riotous  spirit  was  in- 
fectious and  as  a  last  resort  the  university  was  closed  and  the  students 
dispersed. 

Teachers'  Guild,  England. 

The  teachers'  Guild,  an  association  of  secondary  teachers,  held  its 
sixth  conference  at  Bath,  April  16  to  19th. 

The  proceedings  were  confined  to  subjects  of  immediate  interest. 
The  papers  which  were  of  a  high  order  and  the  free  discussions  are 
reported  very  fully  in  the  supplement  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
(London),  May  1st.  Among  the  principal  topics  treated  were,  '*  Ways 
in  which  the  State  may  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  efficiency  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools ;"  "  School  supervision ;  "  "Professional  quali- 
fications required  for  the  registration  of  teachers  " ;  "  Scholarships.'' 
The  growing  respect  for  American  precedent  which  is  noticeable  in 
European  conferences  on  education  was  illustrated  in  this.  Mr.  Stow 
(editor  of  the^Journal  of  Education),  quoted  Mr.  Philbrick  as  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  education  in  America,  and  also  made  the 
following  very  just  observation.  "By  American  teachers,  the  super- 
intendent, a  Dr.  Philbrick,  a  Dr.  Harris,  a  colonel  Parker,  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  exacting  task-master,  but  as  an  adviser,  an  amicus 
curiae." 

Spain,  Normal  Schoole. 

Spain  has  81  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  elementary  school 
teachers,  (48  for  men,  33  for  women.)  In  each  university  district 
there  is  also,  at  least  one  superior  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  normals.  All  of  these  are  day  schools 
and  taught  by  lay  teachers.  A  priest  however  has  charge  of  religious 
instruction  in  each.  Madrid  has  two  central  normal  schools,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women.  In  these,  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
pursue  a  two  years'  course,  teachers  of  high  schools  a  three  yea^' 
course  and  teachers  of  elementary  normal  schools  a  course  of  four 
years'  duration.  The  school  for  men  is  located  in  a  fine  building,  but 
unfortunately  not  provided  with  a  garden,  recreation  court,  or  gymnas- 
ium. During  recesses  the  students  can  only  promenade  in  the 
spacious  corridors.  A  practical  school  is  annexed,  the  teaching  force 
comprises  a  director,  seven  assistant  professors  and  a  secretary  whose 
united  salaries  amount  to  $5,100,  annually.  Modern  educational 
principles  have  been  introduced  into  the  school  through  the  influence 
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of  M.  Sarda,  a  distinguished  professor,  who  has  examined  the  schools 
of  Prance,  Belgium  and  England. 

The  normal  school  for  women  has  the  advantage  of  recreation 
grounds  and  is  even  better  equipped  for  scientific  and  art  instruction 
than  the  school  for  men.  The  teaching  corps  includes  a  directress,  11 
assistant  professors,  a  clerical  teacher  of  religion  and  a  secretary, 
whose  united  annual  salaries  amount  to  f  7,900. 

The  students  of  the  normal  school  for  young  men  in  Madrid  come 
principally  from  the  rural  class  or  from  that  of  mechanics,  of  small 
traders  or  of  teachers.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  have  made 
little  attainment  in  scholarship  before  entering  the  normal  school. 
As  the  courses  in  these  are  only  of  two  years'  duration  for  the  teachers 
of  elementary  grade  and  but  three  years  for  those  aspiring  to  the 
higher  grade  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  satisfactory  preparation  for 
their  work. 

The  students  of  the  school  for  women  are  drawn  generally  from  the 
^middle  class  of  the  city  and  have  a  better  scholastic  preparation  than 
the  young  men.  The  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  grade 
teachers  comprises :  Christian  doctrine  and  notions  of  sacred  history ; 
the  theory  and  art  of  reading  and  of  writing,  the  Castilian  language, 
exercises  in  analysis,  composition  and  orthography,  (each  of  the  fore- 
going for  two  years.)  The  following  for  one  year  only :  arithmetic, 
'Elements  of  geometry,  linear  drawing,  surveying,  elements  of  geo- 
graphy and  of  Spanish  history,  elements  of  agriculture,  the  principles 
of  education  and  methods  of  instruction.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
<iiploma  admitting  to  a  position  in  a  high  school,  a  third  year  is  re- 
<^uired  and  to  the  studies  above  mentioned  are  added  elements  of 
physical  and  of  natural  science ;  more  extended  course  in  agriculture, 
commercial  branches  and  pedagogies.  In  the  Madrid  schools  music 
is  added  as  an  obligatory  branch,  and  French  and  gymnastics,  as 
optional.  To  obtain  the  diploma  of  a  normal  school  professor  the 
candidate  must  complete  a  four  years'  course  which  gives  a  more 
thorough  and  extended  training  than  the  other  courses  especially  in 
ethics,  esthetics,  and  educational  principles.  M.  Sluys  of  Brussels, 
from  whose  report  these  particulars  are  taken,  observes  that  agricul- 
ture as  a  branch  of  training  exists  only  in  the  programmes  and  that 
the  practice  in  teaching  is  much  too  limited.  He  notes  further  that 
•since  the  reorganization  of  the  normal  schools,  in  1882,  decided  im- 
jprovements  have  been  effected  and  are  still  in  progress. 

A.  T.  8. 
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Second  Paper.  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  * 

OBOIL  F.    p.    BANCROFT^    LL.    D. 

THE  founding  of  the  PhUlips  Academy,  at  Andover,  in  1778,  was 
a  distinct  step  in  the  development  of  American  education.  For 
this  reason  it  has  an  interest  quite  separate  from  the  individual  his- 
tory of  the  school,  noteworthy  as  that  has  been.  It  is  not  because  the 
Academy  is  the  oldest  incorporated  Academy,  and  now  one  of  the 
largest,  and  always  one  of  the  best,  so  much  as  its  creative  and  forma- 
tive influence  in  leading  '^the  way  toother  establishoients  on  the  same 
principles,''  according  to  the  express  hope  of  its  founders,  that  has 
given  it  a  high  place  among  our  historic  schools.  Other  schools  have 
had  larger  resources,  probably  none  has  sent  so  many  boys  to  college. 
The  lists  of  pupils  and  teachers  and  benefactors  is  long  and  very  illus- 
trious, but  not  even  these  are  the  chief  claim  to  recognition.  The  life 
of  the  school  has  been  more  than  a  steady  growth ;  it  has  been  an  ev- 
olution. And  the  way  in  which  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  more  than  a  century  of  our  marvellous  national  develop- 
ment, always  within  the  lines  of  the  original  constitution  and  char- 
ter, and  within  the  hopes  of  the  founders,  is  an  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom and  care  with  which  the  plan  was  formed,  and  of  the  steadfast- 
ness and  energy  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out. 

The  school  was  not  for  a  local  community,  nor  a  feeder  for  any  sin- 
gle college,  nor  restricted  to  a  narrow  curriculum ;  not  the  gratification 
<A  a  personal  ambition,  nor  the  venture  of  a  calculating  mind,  nor  sub- 
ordinate to  other  interests,  nor  the  instrument  and  the  defense  of  any 
sect  or  party.  It  was  "  a  free  public  school  "  ''  for  mankind,"  placed 
in  trust  in  the  control  of  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  trustees,  and  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  state.  It  gave  to  secondary  education  the 
breadth  of  a  college  in  organization,  administration  and  aim.  It  lacks 
only  the  power  to  confer  degrees.  It  has  shown  that  it  has  in  itself 
power  to  maintain  a  normal  school,  and  a  graduate  professional  school, 
and  in  a  similar  way  it  is  capable  of  further  extension,  ''as  opportun- 
ity and  ability  may  admit."  It  was  an  experiment  in  the  application 
to  a  school  of  principles  which  obtained  in  the  eight  or  ten  colleges 
which  at  that  date  illumined  our  eastern  shore  from  Cambridge  to 
Williamsburg.       Judge    Phillips  and  Dr.   Eliphalet   Pearson,   the 

•  Copyright,  18M,  by  Kaison  A  Palmer. 
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first  principal  and  for  forty-eight  years  a  trustee,  were  school-mates 
probably  under  the  famous  Master  Moody  in  the  Dammer  School, 
friends  certainly  at  Harvard  and  again  at  Andover,  must  have  been 
influenced  by  that  admirable  teaching  and  that  wholesome  life  at  By- 
field,  and  after  diligent  study  of  the  Academy  foundations  in  England, 
and  of  the  grammar  schools  in  America,  they  worked  out  together  the 
details  of  the  Academy  at  Andover,  incorporating  what  seemed  essen- 
tial and  admirable,  and  adding  other  features  which  have  proved  of 
great  worth.  Imitation  is  sincerest  praise.  Within  twenty  years, 
fourteen  other  academies  had  been  incorporated  in  Massachusetts  ; 
several  in  Maine;  Exeter,  New  Ipswich  and  Atkinson,  in  K.  H. ;  and 
since  that  time  the  academy  idea  has  gone  to  all  parts  of  New  England, 
to  the  Middle  States  and  to  the  West,  and  to  some  extent  to  the 
South.  The  Andover  Academy  in  an  important  sense  has  been  the 
mother  of  them  all. 

Certain  minor  features  have  had  an  important  influence.  A  major- 
ity of  the  trustees  must  be  laymen.  The  Master  is  ex-officio  a  trustee. 
No  alteration  of  a  contract  with  a  teacher  can  be  made  except  in  his 
favor.  Nepotism  is  carefully  excluded.  If  at  any  time  it  seems  best 
to  the  trustees,  the  school  may  be  moved  to  some  other  location,  but 
only  after  careful  deliberation,  and  the  reasons  for  the  change  must 
be  recorded.  The  records  of  the  trustees  are  open  to  the  perusal  of 
all  men.  There  are  no  petty  or  vexatious  conditions,  but  the  whole 
management  is  committed  to  the  wisdom  and  conscience  of  the 
trustees. 

The  Rev.  George  Phillips  who  came  to  Salem  in  the  ship  Arbela  with 
Gov.  Winthrop,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  other  Puritan  worthies, 
in  1630,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  was  a  man  of  distinction 
and  influence  in  the  infant  colony,  and  his  descendants  inherited  a 
striking  love  for  learning  which  has  expressed  itself  for  eight  genera- 
tions. The  Academies  at  Andover  and  Exeter,  the  colleges  at  Cam-^ 
bridge,  Hanover  and  Princeton  are  noble  witnesses  to  their  liberality. 
The  school  at  Andover  was  founded  and  fostered  by  this  family, 
rather  than  by  any  one  member  of  it,  and  the  splendid  gifts  which 
others  have  made  to  it  lose  no  lustre  of  their  own  while  contributing 
to  the  usefulness  and  enlargement  of  the  Phillips  foundation. 

But  a  peculiar  honor  attaches  at  Andover  to  Samuel  Phillips,  jr.,  wha 
is  regarded  as  the  virtual  founder,  though  the  legal  and  justly  accred- 
ited founders  are  his  father,  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover  (Har- 
vard 1734),  and  his  uncle,  Hon.  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter, 
(Harvard  1735).  In  order  to  distinguish  him  from  many  others  of  the 
same  name,  he  is  commonly  called  Judge  Phillips.  It  was  he  who 
took  the  leading  part  in  all  the  correspondence  and  negotiations  by 
which  the  constitution  was  framed,  the  location,  buildings  and  origi> 
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nal  funds  acquired,  the  officers  of  instruction  and  government  secured, 
the  policy  of  the  school  determined,  its  charter  enacted,  its  finances 
and  other  affairs  ordered,  and  its  reputation  established  in  the  con- 
fidence of  a  wide  public.  Almost  all  the  early  documents  are  in  his 
careful  handwriting.  In  order  to  be  near  the  school  and  protect  and 
promote  its  interests,  he  left  home  and  for  a  few  years  lived  in  one  of 
its  modest  dwellings,  but  he  soon  erected  a  spacious  and  handsome 
mansion  on  grounds  next  to  the  school,  where  till  his  too  early  death 
in  1802  he  and  his  noble  wife  dispensed  a  generous  hospitality  and 
made  the  school  a  large  part  of  their  social  and  domestic  life.  And 
yet  the  school  was  only  one  of  many  important  interests,  which  taxed 
his  time  to  the  full.  He  was  very  active  in  the  stirring  times  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  in  close  consultation  with  the  civil  authorities  in 
Boston  and  with  Washington  at  Cambridge,  making  powder  at  Andover, 
for  the  armies,  a  representative  in  the  last  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1779,  a 
senator  in  the  first  legislature  of  Massachusetts  under  the  constitution 
which  he  was  influential  in  forming,  all  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age  and  within  the  first  decade  of  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in 
1771,  and  during  these  important  and  responsible  duties,  he  was  pro- 
viding a  new  kind  of  school  for  the  new  epoch  in  American  history. 
At  his  death,  he  was  only  fifty,  having  been  twenty  years  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  fifteen  years  its  president,  sixteen  years  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,  twenty  years  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College,  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  suppression  of  Shay's  Rebellion,  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  commonwealth.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1793.  Had  he  lived  to  three  score  and 
ten,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  further  distinctions,  offices,  and  renown 
would  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  his  contemporaries.  Such 
was  the  man  who  built  into  the  foundation  of  Phillips  Academy  his 
character,  his  wisdom,  his  gifts,  his  patriotic  and  religious  purposes. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  many  others,  but  he  surpasses  them  all. 

There  are  several  dates  which  are  memorable  and  will  serve  for  out- 
line in  this  brief  sketch.  April  21,  1778,  the  constitution  and  deeds 
of  gift  were  signed  by  the  brothers  Samuel  and  John  Phillips ;  on  the 
28th  the  trustees  met,  organized  and  accepted  their  trust ;  on  the  30th 
the  school  was  opened  in  a  joiner's  shop  which  had  been  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  thirteen  pupils  were  in  attendance.  On  the  4th  of 
Oct.,  1780,  the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  an  event  of  special  sig- 
nificance, as  it  antedates  the  charter  of  the  other  New  England  acade- 
mies, including  Dummer,  which  last  is  an  older  school  by  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1808,  the  oldest  theological 
seminary  in  America,  the  Andover  theological  seminary  was  opened 
as  a  distinct  institution,  but  under  the  trustees  and  charter  of   the 
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Academy,  and  as  one  of  the  contemplated  outgrowths  of  the  original 
foundation.  Sept.  27,  1830,  another  separate  school  was  opened  on 
the  Phillips  foundation,  viz.  ''  The  Teachers'  Seminary  and  English 
Department/'  nine  years  before  the  first  American  Normal  School  at 
Lexington.  In  August,  1842,  this  normal  department  was  discontinued,, 
or  rather  it  was  merged  in  the  Academy  proper,  which  from  that  date 
to  the  present  has  maintained  two  departments  under  one  organiza- 
tion,— ^the  Classical  or  Latin  department,  and  the  English  or  Scientifie 
department.  On  the  6th  and  6th  of  June,  1878,  the  Academy  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  anniversary,  the  principal  historical  addresses 
being  by  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1855,  and 
Rev.  William  Edwards  Park,  D.  D.,  1856,  and  the  poem  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D.,  LL.  D,  of  1825. 

From  its  modest  but  auspicious  beginnings,  the  Academy  has  gone 
forward  for  a  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  The  attendance  for  the 
present  year  is  476  pupils,  nearly  one  half  of  whom  are  from  New 
England,  the  remainder  from  more  distant  states,  with  a  very  few  from 
foreign  lands.  The  faculty  numbers  sixteen  teachers,  graduates  of 
various  New  England  colleges.  More  than  a  hundred  boys  will  grad- 
uate, and  most  of  them  will  go  to  college,  this  year.  The  funds  amount 
to  $256,000,  including  the  beneficiary  funds  for  students'  aid, 
and  the  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  libraries  and  apparatus,  is  at  least 
$200,000  more.  This  does  not  include  the  funds  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Theological  Seminary,   which  are  held  strictly  to  the  uses 

of  that  institution. 

The  great  growth  of  the  Academy  in  recent  years  has  outstripped 
its  endowment,  and  like  other  institutions  of  learning,  it  needs  fur- 
ther gifts  to  maintain  and  increase  its  usefulness.  The  High  schools 
and  private  schools  are  doing  excellently  a  large  amount  of  secondary 
work,  but  the  endowed  academies  have  a  large  field,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  reorganization  of  our  education  which  shall  render 
them  unnecessary.  The  present  interest  in  secondary  education  jus- 
tifies the  expectation  that  new  academies  will  be  founded,  and  the 
present  ones  will  be  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Academy  must  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  in  over  a  century  there  have  been  only  eight 
principals.  Dr.  Pearson,  after  eight  years  of  service,  became  Professor 
at  Harvard,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  LL.  D.,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton.  From  1795  to  1810,  Mr.  Mark  Newman,  waa 
in  charge.  For  twenty-three  years  John  Adams,  LL.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  gave  his  powerful  influence  to  Academy  and  Seminary.  Mr. 
Osgood  Johnson  lived  but  four  years  after  his  appointment  in  1833,. 
and  was  followed  by  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth whose  service  here  for  thirty-three  years  places  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  American  teachers.  From  1871  to  1873  Mr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Tilton  was  principal,  and,  since  1873,  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,. 
LL.  D.,  has  occupied  the  position. 
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SHYLOCK  AND  HARPAGON,  TWO  SPECIALISTS  IJST 

A  VARICE. 

ISRAEL  A.   HERRICK,    BOZFORD,    MASS. 

FOUR  factors  unite  to  determine  what  a  man  shall  be  :  Heredity^ 
Natural  Endowment,  Education  and  Environment.  These^ 
severally  powerful,  act  directly  of  themselves  and  indirectly  on  each 
other.  History,  reason,  experience  and  customs  enforce  them.  Two 
are  of  the  past,  two  of  the  present.  At  the  start  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment are  most  potent ;  later  on  education  may  modify  both.  The 
union  of  all  in  the  same  direction  produces  the  strongest  charac- 
ter, while,  with  any  one  opposed  to  the  rest,  the  resulting  character 
will  be  correspondingly  weak.  Character  is  the  resultant  of  these  four 
forces.  Powerful  must  be  the  natural  endowment  and  education  that 
can  conquer  the  heredity  of  vice  which  a  criminal  bequeaths  hi» 
children.  Low  instincts,  moderate  gifts  of  nature,  only  the  best  envi- 
ronment, in  combination  with  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  of  educa- 
tions, can  counteract.  Environment  itself,  like  the  photographer's  de- 
veloping media,  serves  to  bring  out  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  other 
three. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  light  of  these  forces,  but  more  especially  of 
environment,  that  we  would  discuss  the  characters  which  Shakespeare- 
and  Moli^re  have  drawn  where  the  first  of  these  infiuenees  has  beeo 
bad,  the  succeeding  moves  in  the  same  direction  and  the  final  a  com- 
bination to  develop  the  worst  in  each.  It  is  in  ShylocTt  and  Harpagon- 
that  we  are  to  watch  the  workings  of  the  principle  of  avarice, — th» 
former  an  attempt  by  Shakespeare  with  a  generosity  unusual  in  hia 
day,  to  draw  the  ma7i  in  the  Jew;  the  latter,  a  depiction  of  all  moral 
qualities  and  generous  human  sentiments,  effaced  by  the  encroaching: 
vice. 

First,  a  word  to  make  clear  the  identity  of  our  characters.  Pure- 
creation  of  fancy,  you  say.  They  are  more  than  this.  Imagination^ 
though  no  mean  thing,  is  not  all  powerful.  These  men  are  types  of 
persons  you  and  I  meet  every  day,  exaggerated,  since  the  moral  effect 
required  touches  beyond  probability. 

Harpagon  is  a  Frenchman  of  wealth  and  some  social  position.. 
There  is  nothing  about  him  of  the  miserable,  half-starved  old  man 
who  lives  in  a  garret.  He  has  a  house  of  his  own,,  keeps  plenty  of 
servants,  though,  to  be  sure,  coachman  and  cook  are  one.     He  owna  a 
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pair  of  horses,  but  his  stinginess  has  reduced  them  to  mere  shadows  of 
more  fortunate  animals  j  they  are  too  weak  from  long  fasts  to  do  any 
sort  of  work.  He  has  a  son  and  daughter,  for  both  ot  whom, — in  the 
French  fashion — he  has  provided  life  partners  without  consulting  the 
pleasure  of  the  principals.  Though  an  old  man  of  sixty,  he  intends 
marriage  with  a  young  woman  whose  previous  frugal  training  he 
balances  against  her  want  of  dowry,  while  he  plans  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  rich  old  man,  because,  forsooth,  he  will  take  her  with- 
out a  portion.  We  are  told  he  is  a  miser ;  we  read  his  character  after 
hearing  his  first  words,  but  we  are  left  to  conjecture  how  he  came  so 
to  hate  the  spending  of  money.  That  he  carved  out  his  own  fortune 
seems  certain ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  people  is  clear. 

Of  the  antecedents  of  Shylock,  we  know  more.  The  one  word  that 
betrays  his  race  lets  in  a  ray  of  light  on  his  past.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  his  nature  grew  so  warped ;  how  it  happened  that  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  dried  in  his  breast.  He  is  a  Jew.  He  is  sprung  from 
a  race  tolerated  in  society  only  as  a  necessary  evil.  In  his  ears  ring 
the  cries  of  banished  Hebrews  sailing  away  into  exile.  An  inheritance 
of  insult  and  cruelty  is  his;  from  his  mother's  breast  he  sucked 
hatred  of  the  oppressor,  hatred  of  the  powerful  and  successful  race 
which  rules  his  own  with  rod  of  iron  and  unflinching  law.  The  whole 
conservatism  of  Judaism  flows  in  his  veins.  With  a  life  so  cramped 
and  narrowed,  open  to  so  few  human  interests,  what  thoughts  should 
fill  his  mind?  Love  for  the  conqueror?  Smiles  for  the  hand  that 
locks  the  shackles  to  his  limbs  ?  Fawning  for  spurning  ?  Love  for 
disdain  ?  Do  you  ask  this  of  human  nature  ?  Can  you  demand  it  in 
the  Jew  ?  But  Shylock !  A  widower  mourning  a  dead  Leah  ;  a  father 
scandalized  by  his  daughter's  preference  for  a  Christian  ;  a  merchant 
scorned  and  insulted  by  the  men  who  destroy  his  business ;  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen  ;  this  is  the  Jew.  ^ 

Such,  then,  are  these  men  when  we  make  their  acquaintance.  Both 
are  afflicted  with  the  same  malady, — avarice.  Their  claim  to  our  at- 
tention, indeed,  is  based  on  the  illustration  they  offer  of  the  unre- 
strained workings  of  this  passion  and  of  the  deplorable  results  it 
brings  about.  In  its  early  stages,  this  mental  disease  proceeded  slowly. 
Behind  their  monomania, — for  this  avarice  is  nothing  more — are 
years  upon  years  when  the  seeds  of  the  disease  were  fostered  and 
nurtured,  counteracted  or  restrained  ;  when  the  malady,  so  surely  ap- 
proaching, was  delayed.  Harpagon,  the  boy,  was  not  Harpagon  the 
man  ;  yet,  in  the  unwritten  annals  of  his  youth,  the  historian,  had  he 
sought  there,  would  have  found  acts  of  petty  meanness  as  frequent, — 
and  constantly  increasing  in  frequency — deeds  as  cruel  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  result,  as  his  later  years  reveal.  In  the  boy  taking  advantage  of  a 
mother's  good  nature,  we  foresee  the  man  fattening  from  his  neighbor's 
need. 

But  oppression  is  seldom  amusing ;  meanness  is  rarely  laughable. 
Hence  the  picture  of  the  enraged  Harpagon  confronting  the  impudent 
son  who  has  traded  on  his  father's  infirmities  is  not  wholly  true  to 
life  though  there  is  a  sprightly  and  comical  union  of  circumstances 
which  takes  away  our  indignation  at  the  son's  disgraceful  action  or 
pity  for  the  father  in  his  discovery  of  that  son's  un worthiness. 
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Harpagon  is  completely  the  miser.  Every  feature  is  here.  Each 
stands  out  in  unmistakable  relief.  Every  line  of  his  face  betrays  the 
pitiless  and  heartless  nature  of  the  man.  He  is  the  impersonation  of 
covetousness,  of  grasping  and  cruel  parsimony.  Yet  he  does  not  op- 
press us.  In  his  worst  moods,  he  amuses  more  than  disgusts  us.  His 
sayings  are  grown  proverbs  and  many,  who  never  heard  of  Moli^re,  or 
Harpagon,  know  of  the  miser  who  stole  the  oats  from  his  horses  and 
mumbled  over  in  stupid  amusement, — "the  beautiful  eyes  of  my 
money  box  '*  His  acts,  while  having  a  certain  tragic  seriousness,  are 
yet  so  impotent  and  powerless  to  harm,  that  they  provoke  a  hearty 
and  honest  laugh  in  his  hearers,  causing  annoyance  to  his  victims 
alone  and  sparing  observers  all  pain.  Even  the  violent  despair  that 
seizes  him  at  the  supposed  loss  of  his  treasure,  he  renders  ridiculous, 
as  he  cries  '*  Arrest  everybody  "  and  begins  by  clapping  his  left  hand 
on  the  right  shoulder. 

The  whole  course  of  his  malady  is  in  the  direction  of  the  ridiculous. 
He  is  earnest  enough  in  his  madness, — it  is  real  to  him  ;  but  we  have  no 
sympathy  for  him,  for  in  all  his  character  there  is  not  one  good  trait. 
This  being  true,  the  question  is  not  unnatural, — from  a  literary  stand- 
point, is  not  this  character  over-drawn  ?  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  likely 
that  human  affection  and  interests  -will  often  be  so  fully  blotted  out 
from  the  breast  of  man  as  from  his.  Yet,  when  we  consider  into 
what  monsters  of  selfishness  gambling  transforms  men,  with  what 
magic  touch  power  asserts  her  grinding  jurisdictions ;  when  fiction 
furnishes  us  with  so  many  illustrations  of  fathers  forcing  their 
daughters*  consent  to  loveless  marriages,  it  seems  less  removed  from 
the  probable.  Harpagon  is  no  more  inhuman  than  the  prime  mover  in 
a  corner  on  wheat, — nor  is  he  more  cruel  than  the  wife-beater.  Yet 
these  are  of  every-day  occurrence.  It  is  not  that  the  sides  of  his 
character  are  unreal;  it  is  that  all  good  is  left  out  of  his  make-up. 
Vice  works  in  his  nature  without  hindrance,  systematically.  It  pro- 
duces a  narrowly  avaricious  man. 

In  following  the  unimpeded  progress  of  this  passion,  we  have  ex- 
amined the  case  of  an  ordinary  man.  Any  person,  under  the  same 
•conditions,  might  grow  to  be  a  Harpagon,  could  all  influences  for  good, 
in  education,  and  environment,  be  negatived  and  all  evil  be  substituted. 
Shy  lock  presents  a  different  aspect.  His  nature  is  more  largely 
moulded  by  heredity.  He  is  a  man  of  exceptional  mental  attributes. 
His  education  has  not  been  neglected,  though  it  has  been  conducted 
in  a  way  calculated  to  emphasize  race  peculiarities.  From  his  youth 
up,  associates  and  companions  have  developed  these.  He  is  a  Jew,  in 
religion  and  nation,  unless  he  be  a  man  without  a  country.  His 
earliest  ventures  on  the  Rialto  were  met  by  averted  look  and  distrust- 
ful eye.  Long  ere  this  did  he  learn  what  reception  any  friendly  over- 
tures on  his  part  would  meet.  All  he  expects  is  toleration,  mere 
nominal  protection  from  the  law.  Well  does  he  know  the  cry  these 
Christians  utter  as  they  see  him  pass,  **  Beware  the  Jew  I "  Well 
does  he  know  the  evasions  and  shifts  to  which  these  same  Christians 
will  stoop  as  they  trade  with  him.  He  is  accustomed  to  the  scoffs  aud 
the  gibes  of  the  royal  and  princely  merchant  who  lends  out  money  gratis. 
He  has  grown  used  to  the  averted  eye  of  yesterday ,  changed  to  the 
suppliant  of  to-morrow.     Antonio,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  the  only  one 
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who  spat  upon  his  Jewish  gaberdine  last  week  and  this  demands  the 
loan  of  monies. 

Consider  the  tone  that  Antonio  uses  as  he  oalls  for  the  loan. 
Courtesy  on  his  side  would  seem  to  compel  a  different  treatment  of 
the  man  who  is  about  to  accommodate  him.  But,  at  least,  the  tone 
of  Antonio  is  frank :  "  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again,  and  spurn 
thee,  too,  to-morrow."  Antonio  fully  understands  the  agreement. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  from  enemy  to 
enemy.  If  he  lose,  he  should  not  complain  at  an  exaction  of  the 
penalty.  But  Shy  lock  is  wily.  He  does  not  put  the  transaction  on 
this  basis  at  all.  '<  Rather  as  a  friend  would  he  do  this  faver,  asking 
no  interest  save  in  merry  jest,  he  will  accept  a  bond  by  which,  should 
it  not  be  discharged  within  three  months,  the  giver  shall  forfeit  one 
pound  of  good  flesh,  cut  from  next  his  heart."  Such  language,  though 
seeming  frank,  does  not  deceive  Bassanio,  but  Antonio,  with  a  lordly 
air,  begs  him  draw  up  the  bond  and  give  the  money.  How  must  the 
pale  and  haggard  features  of  Shylock  have  lit  up  as  now  he  sees  a 
consummation  of  his  hope  to  catch  the  Christian  on  the  hip  and  fat 
his  ancient  grudge ! 

The  three  months  are  up.  Ill  success  has  attended  the  princely 
merchant.  His  argosies  are  not  returned,  his  ventures  have  realized 
him  nothing.  For  some  reason  he  does  not  call  on  his  friends  to  help 
him  out  of  his  difficulties  but  lets  the  full  time  elapse  and  the  bond 
mature.  How  has  this  hour  been  longed  for !  With  what  eagerness 
and  savage  expectation  had  Shylock  bidden  Tubal,  two  weeks  before, 
''  Oofee  me  an  officer.  If  he  forfeit,  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him."* 
Now  has  come  the  hour  he  so  devoutly  wished.  They  go  before  th& 
magistrate.  In  all  the  argument  Shylock  has  the  best  of  it.  There  is 
as  little  doubt  of  his  title  to  that  pound  of  flesh,  under  the  law,  if  the 
legality  of  the  bond  in  the  flrst  place  goes  unquestioned,  as  there  is  ta 
his  claim  to  the  original  three  thousand  ducats.  The  learned  Paduan,. 
by  a  quibble, —  a  mere  play  upon  words — wrests  from  him  his  long- 
loved  and  carefully  plotted  revenge.  On  the  eve  of  victory,  defeat 
comes  to  his  plans.  But  he  retreats  in  good  order.  When  formal  law 
turns  against  him,  he  is  ready  to  yield  to  it.  "Give  me  the  princi- 
pal and  let  me  go,"  he  says.  But  this  is  not  to  be.  Like  the  pangs 
of  conscience  after  a  secret,  guilty  action,  Nemesis  pursues  the  Jew 
to  the  end.  Fate  is  inexorable.  The  young  judge  bids  him  cut  his 
flesh  without  causing  one  drop  of  blood  to  flow.  Clearly  impossible. 
What  is  the  alternative  ?  The  bond  is  cancelled,  the  Jew's  estate  is 
forfeited  and  his  life  is  claimed  by  the  State. 

Such  a  turn  in  events  might  well  turn  the  head  of  any;  but  Shy- 
lock is  unshaken  as  a  cliff  against  which  waves  have  long  dashed  and 
around  which  storms  have  often  played.  As  he  leaves  the  court-room^ 
punished  so  bitterly,  half  his  property  gone  to  the  State  and  the  rest 
through  his  enemy's  magnanimity,  settled  on  his  undutiful  daughter 
and  her  Christian  lover,  our  sympathies  go  with  him.  All  along  we 
felt  the  justice  of  his  hatred,  the  logic  of  his  revenge.  It  was  the 
avarice  of  his  nature  we  condemned.  But  to  misfortune  he  bends  as 
gracefully,  as  majestically,  as  a  tree  over  whose  branches  a  tornado 
has  passed.  The  storm  which  gathered  over  his  head,  robbed  him  of 
his  revenge,  but,  after  it  had  spent  its  violence,  it  left  the  ruins  of  a 
stout  and  vigorous  manhood. 
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If  we  have  seemed  to  give  undue  prominence  to  Shylock,  to  have 
followed  the  progress  of  his  revenge  more  carefully  and  traced  it  more 
in  detail  to  the  end,  it  is  because  he  more  justly  claims  our  attention 
than  does  Harpagon.  The  latter  descends  almost  to  the  common  man^ 
and  while,  for  all  his  sordidness  and  beggarly  niggardliness,  Harpa- 
gon is  flesh  and  blood,  the  entire  absence  of  good  in  his  composition 
makes  him  more  an  object  of  curiosity  than  a  subject  for  sober  study. 
Exhaust  all  your  epithets  on  his  head,  cover  his  name  with  abuse  and 
reproaches  as  you  will,  there  is  nothing  in  all  nature  for  which  he 
stands  save  a  selfish  and  misshapen  monster,  with  about  as  much 
grace  as  a  hippopotamus.  He  is  like  a  gnarled  and  twisted  tree,  un- 
natural, barren  and  leafless.  We  leave  him,  as  we  found  him,  in  the 
ashes  of  selfishness  rewarded  by  fate  with  the  return  of  his  missing 
treasure  and  the  loss  of  his  coveted  mistress. 

Shy  lock,  we  likewise  leave,  shorn  of  his  power  but  a  feeling  within 
us  bids  us  hope  that  fate  will  temper  the  winds  to  him.  For  all  his 
wolfish  cunning,  in  all  his  greed  and  evil  purpose,  we  find  his  strong 
intelligence,  his  wit  and  logic  playing  fast  and  loose  with  our  condem- 
nation of  his  course.  When  the  rights  of  property  clash  with  the  life 
of  an  individual,  property  must  go  to  the  wall  each  time;  but,  as  we 
gently  push  it  thither,  a  slight  hesitancy  comes  to  our  minds,  I  fancy, 
an  inexplicable  regret  as  though  we  wished  we  might  spare  where  we 
are  forced  to  crush. 
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Keen,  scintillating  with  flashes  of  rare  wit,  incisive  as  a  Toledo  blade,  pun- 
gent, solid  with  common  sense,  and  full  of  cheerfulness  and  light— such  are 
the  letters  of  Polly  Poole  in  Snap  Shots  with  an  Old  Maid's  Kodak.  The 
author  is  the  writer  of  the  famous  ^^Preston  Papers"  and  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  cleverest  of  women.  She  is  all  the  time  the  teacher's  friend  and  her 
pen  and  voice  are  ever  enlisted  in  their  interests.  Snap  Shots  consists  of  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  letters,  written  in  dialect,  and  all  about  schools,  teachers, 
institutes,  committeemen,  etc.  Every  letter  is  a  gem.  Every  teacher  should 
own  and  study  Snap  Shots.  New  York,  Snap  Shot  Publishers.  37  West  10th 
St. 

John  W.  Farr  has  with  rare  judgment  compiled  a  work  entitled  The  Far- 
BiAN  Complete  Penmanship,  in  which  is  treated  the  entire  subject  of  pen- 
manship with  its  cognate  branches.  The  author  has  some  well-defined  and 
original  ideas  on  the  subject  of  teaching  writing,  and  he  elaborates  his  scheme 
to  the  fullest  extent.  He  treats  the  subject  scientifically  and  places  the  art  of 
writing  on  a  high  plane.  Every  letter  is  explained,  illustrated,  defined,  and 
analyzed.  Everything  the  teacher  would  require,  or  the  student  need,  is  given 
and  given  in  abundance.  Besides  the  explanation  of  the  system  of  penman- 
ship, there  is  given  much  information  on  the  subject  of  correspondence,  bus- 
iness forms,  bookkeeping,  etc.  Mr.  Farr  has  made  a  notable  book  and  one 
that  is  sure  to  have  extensive  use  and  a  large  sale.  It  will  be  found  useful  to 
every  one,  whatever  his  walk  in  life.  Logan,  Kansas:  Kansas  Book  Company. 
Price  $1.00. 
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The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  most  notable  one  on  this  side  of  the 
water  during  the  present  century.  No  man  is  held  in  such  loving  remembi*ance 
as  our  martyred  president.  There  is  nothing  meretricious  about  his  fame;  it 
is  solid  and  enduring.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  clearly  to  the 
very  core  of  a  subject  and  then  presenting  it  in  such  plain,  telling  words 
that  all  others  could  see  and  understand  and  remember  it.  It  is  therefore 
with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  American  people  now  receive  from  the  hands 
of  his  private  secretaries,  John  G-  Nicolay  and  Col.  John  Hay,  The  Complete 
Works  of  Abuaiiam  Lincolit.  These  two  massive  volumes, — 1465  large  pages 
— present  a  full  and  life-like  picture  of  the  man  and  his  times.  Stirring  times 
they  were  and  Lincoln  rose  steadily  to  be  the  central  and  greatest  figure  as 
the  crisis  approa<;hed.  Volume  one  opens  with  his  first  political  utterance,  an 
* 'Address  to  the  People  of  Sangamon  County''  when,  at  the  age  of  23,  (he 
sought  to  be  their  "Representative  in  the  next  General  Assembly"  of  Illinois. 
This  was  March  9,^  1832.  It  is  really  a  remarkable  document  for  a  backwoods 
boy.  His  was  a  great,  thoughtful  nature  somewhat  relieved  by  a  rare  vein  of 
humor.  His  private  letters,  stump  speeches,  miscellaneous  addresses  and 
later  his  masterly  messages  and  proclamations  and  letters  to  the  various  gen- 
erals show  forth  the  man  exactly  as  he  was, — a  great,  honest,  earnest  toiling, 
suffering  soul.  No  man  of  his  time  so  truly  carried  the  interests  of  the 
country  on  his  heart.  Who  will  not  delight  to  read  again  that  great  series  of 
debates  with  Douglas,  in  1858.  This  debate  focussed  the  thought  of  the  land 
and  prepared  the  North  to  meet  the  South  in  battle  three  years  later  with  Lin- 
coln in  the  presidential  chair.  Every  thoughtful  man  should  own  these  vol- 
umes. Sold  only  by  subscription.  The  Century  Co.,  two  volumes,  cloth, 
$10.00. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  King's  Ptcturesque  Gfooraphical 
Readers  is  the  third  in  the  series  treating  of  the  United  States  and  is  devoted 
to  the  Rocky  Mouniainn  and  Pacific  Slope.  Mr.  King  has  been  an  indefatiga- 
ble searcher  after  interesting  facts  and  has  clothed  these  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive form  —  the  narrative,  making  a  book  which  will  satisfy  the  most  captious 
and  exacting  of  teachers  and  gratify  pupils  of  all  ages.  Everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  extreme  western  part  of  our  country  is  written  about,  and  prodi- 
gally illustrated  and  the  facts,  the  story,  the  illustrations  all  go  to  make  a  read- 
ing book  in  geography  surpassed  by  none.  It  is  a  clean,  wholesome,  invigor- 
ating, tonical  book  and  will  give  to  the  study  of  geography  that  zest  which  the 
ordinary  text  books  on  this  subject  are  so  careful  to  repress.  Indeed,  with 
a  good  atlas,  pupils  using  this  reader  would  require  no  other  text-book  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  correct  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country  described. 
The  chapters  on  the  climate,  productions,  mines,  scenery,  and  mission  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  and  convey  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  information.  The  publishers  have  made  it  one  of  the  hand- 
somest reading  books  in  the  market.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.    Price  56  cents. 

Columbus  the  Discoverer,  by  Walter  Warren,  is  a  drama  in  blank  verse, 
in  five  acts.  The  principal  actors  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  sailing  of 
Columbus,  his  voyages,  and  death  are  introduced  and  a  graphic  picture  is 
presented  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  discoverer.  The  poetry  is  at  times  sub- 
lime in  its  expression  and  is  entirely  free  from  bombast  and  claptrap.  The 
poem  deserves  a  careful  reading  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  lovers  of  lofty  sen- 
timents.    Boston :  Arena  Publishing  Co. 
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CoNTEs  DE  Balzac,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  G.  M.  Harper, 
and  L.  £.  Livingood,  is  a  substantial  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages  and 
contains  six  of  the  most  famous  stories  of  this  master  of  story-tellers,  Balzac. 
The  introduction  contains  a  good  account  of  Balzac,  with  an  analysis  of  his 
style  and  a  comparison  of  his  works,  with  other  French  authors.  The  not-es 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  are  all  on  the  page  with  the  text.  Le  Francais 
PAR  LA  Converhation  by  Chas.  P.  DuCroquet,  is  an  endeavor  to  teach  begin- 
ners to  speak  French,  by  a  new  method  which  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
plan  is  so  simple  that  one,  with  the  book,  scarcely  needs  an  instructor. 
Short  Selections  for  Translating  English  into  French,  by  Paul  Bercy, 
gives  numerous  anecdotes,  stories,  extracts,  etc.,  arranged  progressively,  with 
explanatory  and  grammatical  notes.  The  selections  have  been  most  judi- 
ciously made,  and  are  worthy  of  translation  into  'French.  These  three  books 
are  admirable  text-books  and  will  unquestionably  secure  extensive  use.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  R.  Jenkins,  New  York,  and  Carl  Schoenhof,  Boston. 

Two  children  grow  up  side  by  side,  each  with  a  striking  individuality,  and 
each  with  striking  propensities.  Both  are  of  good  families  and  both  educated 
along  conventional  lines.  They  play  together,  quarrel,  make  up,  grow  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  become  hateful  to  each  other,  then  finally  fall  in 
love,  and  all  ends  well,  or  rather  all  begins  well,  the  end  is  not  told.  The 
author  describes  with  faithful  pen  the  scenes  of  childhood,  and  lays  bare  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  a  story  for  grown-up  folks,  about 
young  folks,  and  it  will  convey  a  lesson  which  parents  will  do  well  to  learn. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  The  Childhood  of  Affinity,  and  it  is  published 
by  the  Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.     Price  50  cents. 

The  weather,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us  and  its  study  is  of  daily, 
even  hourly  concern.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  made  the  study  one  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  guess  work,  it  is  now  regai'ded  as  a  science,  even  by  the 
farmer,  and  its  principles  are  more  and  more  coming  to  be  understood.  The 
text-books  on  this  subject  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  too  abstruse  for 
the  average  mind,  and  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard  University,  has  pre- 
pared an  Elementary  Meteorology,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book in  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  work  consists  of  fourteen  chapters  and 
it  rather  elaborate  for  an  elementary  treatise.  Every  subject  is  fully  discussed 
and  statements  backed  by  experiments,  observation  or  unquestioned  authority. 
We  welcome  this  scientific  yet  popular  treatise  on  meteorology  and  believe  it 
will  have  extensive  use  in  our  schools.  If  from  it  there  could  be  made  an 
abridged  work  suitable  for  use  in  grammar  schools  much  good  would  be  done. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    Price  $2.70. 

Contemporary  French  Writers,  by  Mile.  Rosine  Mell6,  consists  of  selec- 
tions from  the  French  writers  of  the  second  part  of  the  19th  century,  with  lit- 
erary notices,  and  historical,  geographical,  etymological,  grammatical,  and  ex- 
planatory notes.  In  these  selections,  so  far  as  possible,  the  editor  has  given 
complete  stories  or  anecdotes  and  has  by  the  exercise  of  an  excellent  literary 
judgment  selected  the  choicest  bits  of  each  author.  Among  the  writers,  from 
whose  works  selections  are  given,  are  Taine,  Renan,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Maupas- 
sant, Daudet,  Bourget,  Dumas,  Loti,  Ohnet,  Lemaitre,  etc.  The  notes  are  ad- 
mirable and  the  arrangement  of  the  selections  makes  the  book  a  very  satisfac- 
tory text-book  for  schools.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 
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Mrs.  Clara  Smith  Colton,  of  Patchogue,  N.  Y.,  whose  articles  in  the  Con- 
gregationalist  on  '^Sunday  Occupations  for  Children^ ^  have  attracted  consid- 
erable attention,  sends  us  a  copy  of  her  Bible-Time  Laddbb,  a  toy  for 
teaching  children  the  scriptures.  It  is  intended  to  entertain  the  children  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  lodge  in  their  minds,  as  they  construct  the  ladder,  cer- 
tain facts  and  truths  in  the  history  of  noted  Bible  characters.  We  think  it  a 
good  idea  well  carried  out. 

Olmstbad^s  Recitations,  compiled  by  Prof.  Seymour  Olmstead,  for  pub- 
lic and  private  entertainment,  is  a  choice  compilation  of  selections  for  reading 
•and  declamation.  It  contains  many  standard  pieces  and  quite  a  large  number 
of  new  ones.  It  answers  the  question  so  often  asked,  ^*  Where  shall  I  find  a 
good  piece  to  speak?^*  Published  by  Seymour  Olmstead,  Albi/>n,  Orleans  Co., 
N.  T. ;  paper,  60  cts. 

For  White*s  Course  in  Art  Instruction  is  issued  the  Manual  for  Fifth 
Ybab  Gbade,  which  includes  an  outline  of  the  year's  work,  and  suggestions 
for  teachers.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  and  contains  some  valuable 
suggestions  for  blackboard  illustrative  sketching.  New  York :  American 
Book  Co. 

Theodore  Heuckels  has  edited  with  a  biography  of  the  author,  grammatical 
and  explanatory  notes,  and  a  complete  vocabulary,  Moli&re's  L^Avabe,  a 
Comedy  in  Five  Acts  and  in  Prose.  Great  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
editor  to  the  setting  of  this  comedy,  and  the  notes  are  choice  additions  to  the 
play.  The  vocabulary  has  been  expressly  prepared  for  this  comedy,  and  con- 
tains much  needed  help.    Boston  :    Ginn  <fe  Co. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Grandgent's  Short  French  Gbammab, 
although  the  author  feels  that  one  is  due,  the  world  being  so  full  of  French 
Grammars.  He  seeks  to  justify  his  action  in  giving  forth  his  book,  by  calling 
attention  to  some  of  its  striking  features — to  wit :  brevity  without  undue 
haste;  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  pupil;  a 
strictly  systematic  arrangement;  and  a  scientific  but  easily  intelligible  study 
of  French  pronunciation.  The  book  is  a  grammar,  not  a  book  of  exercises, 
and  it  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Its  appearance  is  timely  and  its  use  will  be  ex- 
tensive. The  author  has  prepared  French  Lessons  and  Exercises,  a  book 
of  fifty  pages,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  his  grammar.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  A  Co. 

The  critical  essays  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  rank  among  the  classics  and  their 
study  cannot  but  prove  advantageous.  Lewis  £.  Gates,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  made  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Jeffrey,  giving  seventeen  in 
number,  and  has  edited  these  with  an  introduction,  and  critical  and  historical 
notes.  The  selections  are  admirably  made,  including  among  them  the  most 
admired  of  Jeffrey's  contributions.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University,  has  prepared  A  First  Book  in 
Old  English,  which  contains  a  grammar,  reader,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  and 
is  designed  as  a  text-book,  or  a  book  for  the  general  reader  who  may  desire 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  earlier  forms  of  our  tongue.  The  grammar  is  one 
of  the  clearest  expositions  of  the  technicalities  of  old  English,  and  it  clears 
away  all  troublesome  snarls  which  beset  the  student.  The  selections  for  the 
reader  are  seventeen  in  number  and  make  entertaining  reading.  With  the 
notes  and  vocabulary  one  may  use  this  book  independent  of  the  aid  of  a 
teacher  and  make  commendable  progress  in  his  study.    Boston:  Ginn  Jt  Co. 
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Guide  to  the  Study  or  Common  Plants,  by  Volney  M.  Spalding,  Prof,  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  botany 
and  is  prepared  for  classes  in  high  schools  and  academies.  The  author 
«ncourages  the  use  of  the  laboratory  method  of  studying  and  every  exercise  is 
prepared  with  this  thought  in  view.  The  pupil  is  lead  to  discover  facts  and 
from  these  to  reason,  classify  and  differentiate.  The  exercises  are  arranged 
after  a  logical  order  and  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  difficult.  Botany 
taught  by  this  method, and  with  the  use  of  this  book  must  become  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  studies  and  potential  in  developing  the  student^s  powers  of 
•observation  and  comparison.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Alden's  Nutshell  Cyclopedia  is  a  compact,  meaty  little  volume  record- 
ing the  leading  facts  of  the  world*  s  progress  in  all  departments  of  knowledge. 
It  is  published  in  monthly  parts  to  be  completed  in  about  2500  pages,  at  the 
low  price  of  $1.75  for  the  set.  It  is  intended  to  supplement  every  other  ency- 
<;lop8Bdia.    John  R.  Alden,  Publisher,  57  Rose  St.,  New  York  City. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Rand's  Diction aby  of  the 
Holy  Bible  is  issued  by  The  American  Tract  Society  at  the  very  low  price  of 
:$2.00;  Mor.  $8.50;  Levant,  $5.00,  in  one  convenient  volume.  No  student  of  the 
scriptures,  and  happily  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  such  study  is  now 
Tery  large,  can  afford  to  be  without  this  ably  edited  and  conveniently  arranged 
book  of  reference.  It  is  up  to  the  times,  embodying  the  latest  results  in  bibli- 
cal research.  It  is  compact  and  clear  and  furnishes,  without  the  necessity  of 
wading  through  a  lot  of  long  and  dry  detail,  just  the  salient  facts  which  the 
ordinary  Sunday  School  teacher  or  other  student  is  after.  We  recommend  it 
without  reserve  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  Bible.  The  Presbyterian 
Review  pronounces  it  '*  beyond  all  question  the  best  Bible  Dictionary  that  is 
before  the  public.*'  It  may  be  had  by  addressing  The  American  Tract  Society, 
either  in  New  York  or  Boston. 

Daily  the  demand  for  books  on  the  science  of  Education  grows  stronger,  and 
there  is  no  healthier  sign  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  To  Heath's  Feds^ 
gogical  Library  has  been  added  the  Science  of  Education,  Its  General 
Principles  Deduced  from  its  Aim,  and  the  Esthetic  Revelation  of  the  World, 
by  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  It  is  translated  from  the  German,  with  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion, by  Henry  M.  and  Emmie  Felkin,  and  a  preface  by  Oscar  Browning,  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Herbartian  philosophy  is  now  the  one  most 
assiduously  studied  by  pedagogists,  and  this  treatise  by  the  great  master  of 
the  system,  will  be  warmly  welcomed.     Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co. 

Geoobaphical  Spice  by  Eliza  H.  Morton,  is  a  collection  and  a  compilation 
of  much  that  is  interesting,  wonderful,  unusual,  and  curious  in  nature.  Miss 
Morton  has  gathered  the  choicest  bits  about  the  strange  things  in  nature,  and 
has  dished  them  as  spice.  They  make  a  delicious  condiment,  and  furnish 
much  information  about  any  country  in  the  world — information  that  the  general 
reader  will  find  interesting,  and  the  teacher  immediately  useful  in  the  class- 
room. We  know  of  no  other  book  of  its  kind,  and  we  believe  teachers  will 
make  extensive  use  of  it,  for  it  is  primarily  designed  as  a  manualfor  teachers. 
Lebanon,  O. :  March  Brothers.     Price  75  cents. 
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First  C'oikse  in  Sciexoe,  by  John  F.  Woodhull.  Vol.  II,  Text  Book,  is& 
companion  to  Vol.  I,  Book  of  Experiments.  Both  Yolumes  are  made  on  the 
true  idea  that  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  science  should  learn  by  actual 
observation,  as  well  as  by  theoretical  reasoning,  the  laws  of  the  branch  of 
science  studied.  So  these  two  volumes  guide  him  in  experimentation  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  his  exi)eriments,  and  admirably  supplement  each  other  in 
giving  the  y(iun(;est  student  a  fair  start  in  the  fair,  large  fields  of  indactive 
research.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Natural  Law  by  Henry  Wood,  is  a  sensiblft 
attempt  to  get  at  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  greatest  subject  of  the 
day  and  the  one  most  considered  alike  by  the  theorist  and  the  laborer.     Mr. 
Wood  has  studied  the  subject  from  the  practical  stand-point  and  discusses  each 
section  of  his  subject  with  vigor.  He  has  a  lucid  style,  his  book  can  be  read  under- 
stand! ngly  by  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  subject.     There  are  twenty-four  chapters  in 
the  book,  each  treating  of  a  vital  part  of  the  subject.  Among  the  topics  consid- 
ered are  the  Law  of  ('o-operation,    Law  of  Combinations,  Combinations  of 
Capital,  of  Labor,  Prolit-sharing,  Socialism,  Economic  Legislation,  Can  Labor 
and  Capital  be  Harmonized,  Booms  and  Panics.  Tariffs  and   Protection,  Id> 
dustrial  Education,  etc.      Mr.  W^ood  has  thought  out  each  position  he  takes, 
and  his  contribution  to   the  subject  is  valuable  alike  to  the  student  in  college 
and  the  laborer  on  the  highways.     Boston:    Lee  &  Shepard.     Price  $1.25. 

Daudet  stands  at  the  head  of  his  kind  in  Prance.  He  is  an  incomparable 
sketch  writer,  and  character  delineator.  His  stories  are  exquisite  in  every 
way,  and  charm  and  delight  the  reader.  Mr.  Frank  W.  Freeborn,  Mas- 
ter in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  has  collected  some  of  the  short 
stories  of  Daudet,  under  the  title  of  Mobceaux  Choisis,  including  in  the 
list  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes,  La  Defense  de  Tarascon, 
Lettres  de  mon  Moulin,  Le  Si^ge  de  Berlin,  La  Belle- Nivemaise,  Andr^  Gill, 
Les  Petits  P&t^s,  etc.  The  introduction  and  the  notes  are  carefully  written 
and  throw  much  light  on  the  author  and  his  works.  The  book  is  designed 
for  use  in  schools.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Green  Bay  Tree  is  a  remarkably  fetching  tale  of  school  and  political 
life  in  England.  The  hero,  Walpole  Coryton  is  a  smooth,  polished  wholly  selfish 
fellow  who  lives  and  acts  entirely  for  himself,  and  flourishes  '*  like  a  green  bay 
tree."  He  stands  high  at  Oxford,  marries  the  girl  of  his  wish,  enters  Parlia- 
ment and  wins  his  way  steadily  up.  Meantime  virtue  languishes  and  dies 
scorned  and  for^fotten.  It  is  a  very  spicy  story.  Xew  York:  J.  Selwin  Tait  & 
Sons.  • 


Scribner'n  Afaf/azine  for  Mav  ooeas  with  an  artio-e  that  will  be  eauperiy  reauA  bv  maay  surn- 
iiier  tourists,  on  '*  Some  Episodes  of  Mountalneerini^,**  by  Edwin  Lord  ^Veeks,  who  de- 
BcribPB  afl  aiith<^r  and  artist  some  of  his  own  adventures  while  c1imhin«  the  Alps  — The 
Review  of  Heviewx  for   May  supnlements  its  "Record  of  Current  Ev«*nU*'  with  advance 

announcements  of  the  (^reat  conventions  and  Summer  Schools  of  1894 Godep't  for  May. 

attractive  inside  and  out,  amonfr  other  wl^p.  helpfnl  and  interpstlnfi^  articlee  has  onr  entltl'-d 
"Physical  C'ulture  nPC»*ssAry  for  Brain  Workers"  which  shonld  start  many  cobwebby  book- 
worms out  of  their  closets  into  the  fields  and  mountain*. "  A  Natural  Syatem  of  Educa- 
tion "  by  Jas.  L.  Hughes,  in  the  June  Popular  Sdtmoe  Monthly.  wiU  command  the  attention 

of  educators. The  Shorthand  Educator,  monthly,  50  cents  a  year,  is  an   attrsctive  new 

publication  of  inteiest  to  the  ever-incrcas<ng  company  of  8t«>no«:raphers-  It  r*  proimits  all 
systems  and  is  published  by  the  Heffley  Shorthana  <'ompany,  62  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

We  have  received  an  Admirable  LUt  of  Oeot/raphical  Lantern  Slides  prepand  foruae  In 

the  CambridKe  Public  Schools,  by  William  M.  DavJs.  of  Harvard  University.  The  list  is  re- 
printed from  the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Cambridge  and  is  promotive  of 
the  use  of  the  lantern  as  an  aid  to  education.    This  has  come  to  be  an  interetitlns  feature  of 

the  wok  of  sevral  leading  schools. Raymond  &  Whitcombi  296  Washington  St.,  Boston* 

furnirth  a  book  fYof  giving  information  about  their  68  short  summer  excursions  in  New 
England,  New  fork  and  Canada. 
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TJiese  Instninients  have  been  supplied  to    Churches^  Conve?if^,  tSinters 
of  Charity,  Missionaries  and  Schools  the  world  ovrr. 
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